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FIEST  EDITION. 


It  should  now  be  well  known  that  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  faithful  prosecu- 
tion of  sanitary  works.  On  this  account  the  information  con« 
tained  in  this  volume  is  made  pubhc,  for,  important  as  the 
study  of  Sanitary  Science  may  appear,  nevertheless,  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  work  has  been  published  which  treats  entirely 
on  subjects  relating  to  sanitary  engineering.  The  literature  of 
sanitary  engmeers  is,  for  the  most  part,  spread  over  a  vast 
number  of  Parliamentary  papers.  The  present  volume,  treating 
entirely  of  works  of  Sewerage  and  House  Drainage,  is  offered 
as  an  instalment,  to  be  followed  by  other  volumes,  so  as  to 
complete  the  whole  range  of  the  works  in  which  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  is  engaged.  Iil  compiling  this  volume,  the  author 
has  not  confined  himself  to  examples  taken  exclusively  from 
his  own  practice,  but  has  given  examples  and  opinions  of  other 
professional  men,  who  are  labouring  in  the  same  field  with  him, 
in  prosecuting  works  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  The  Author 
is  conscious  that  many  imperfections  exist  in  this  volume,  but 
his  great  anxiety  has  been  to  make  the  information  it  contains 
public  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  his' excuse  for  not  having 
presented  it  in  better  form  must  be  that  it  has  been  hurriedly 
compiled  in  the  moments  of  leisure  snatched  from  active  pro- 
fessional pursuits. 


B.  L. 
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PREFACE. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Aathor  to  find  that  there  has  been  so 
great  a  demand  for  the  first  edition  of  this  work ;  which  de- 
mand he  takes  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  a  practical  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  questions  relating  to  the  construction  of  sewers  and  their 
appendages. 

The  encouragement  offered  to  the  Author  by  the  great  de- 
mand  and  speedy  disposal  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has 
induced  him  to  endeavour  to  still  further  enhance  the  value 
and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  present  publication.  The 
former  edition  has  been  completely  revised,  a  laige  portion  has 
been  re-written^  and  very  considerable  and  important  additions 
have  been. made;  while  matters  of  doubtful  character^  which 
appeared  in  the  former  edition^  have  either  been  omitted  or 
more  completely,  elucidated  in  the  present  work. 

The  work  now  presented  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  information  of  the  most  recent  date  of  what  is  known  in 
that  field  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
so  far  as  affects  works  of  sewerage. 

Many  recent  inventions  relating  to  the  construction  of  sewers 
or  drains,  and  which  merit  notice,  will  be  found  described  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  Tables,  which  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  last 
edition,  have  been  very  considerably  extended,  and  a  number 
of  additional  Tables  have  been  supplied  in  the  present  work, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  add  to  its  intrinsic  value  by  rendering 
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it  moro  useful  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  its 
pages.     * 

The  plates  and  woodcuts  in  the  present  volume  have  been 
very  materially  increased,  and,  by  clearly  elucidating  recent 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  sewerage  works,  will  still 
further  add  to  the  value  of  the  present  book. 

The  Author  is  conscious  that,  even  in  this  amended  work, 
some  imperfections  may  exist,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  apparatus  or  arrangements  which  may  be 
of  great  value,  but  which  have  either  escaped  his  notice  or 
have  not  been  brought  to  his  attention. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Author  that  this  work  will  help  to  place 
the  practice  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  upon  a  more  firm  and 
sure  foundation,  and  that,  by  rightly  aiding  the  practice  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  will  confer  lasting  benefits  on  all  who  may 
consult  and  act  on  the  advice  given  in  its  pages. 

B.  L. 

7)  WEaTMIKSTEB  GhaMBEBS, 

London,  S.W.,  JWy,  1878. 
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Life  and  health  are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon 
lightly  nndentandiug  and  practising  those  laws  which 
constitute  sanitary  science. 

Pure  air,  pure  water,  and  nutritious  food,  are  the  Agents  pro- 
three  great    agents  for  promoting  life  and  health.  ™^?£j*f® 
Any  one  of  these  once  used,  or  combining  with  matter  .     .     ' 
of  a  deleterious  character,  loses  its  vital  property,  destroys  their 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  poison,  unfit  again  to  fulfil  ^^^^^y- 
its  sanitary  mission,  until  it   has  been  exposed  to 
those  reyiTifying  mfluences  which  will  restore  its  vital 
energy. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car-  Composition  of 
bonic  anhydride,  and  other  gaseous   matters.     The  **™»p^«"- 
aTerage  composition  of  the  air  in  England  consists  of 
the  following  proportions  of  gaseous  matter : — 

Boroent. 

Oxygen     20*61 

Nitiogen 77-95 

Carbofoio  anhydride        *04 

AqneoDB  vaponr       1*40 

Kitrieadd       \ 

Ammnnia I  Traces. 

Garbmetted  hydrogen J 

In  the  air  of  towns  are  also  found  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrt^n  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Air  is  inspired  by  the  adult  human  subject,  as  stated  Professor  Pet- 
by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  at  the  rate  of  about  360  cubic  Ihf  qtStft^of 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  quantity  is  about  ^  inspired. 
three  thousand  times  greater  in  bulk  than  the  average 
liquid  and  solid  food  taken  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
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Dr.  R.  Angus     body.    Dr.  Bobert  Angus  Smith  says,  that  if  we  reckon 

Smith,  and  />i*j.  *     x*  ■      x  j    01         1.'      •      t. 

quantity  of  fifteen  respirations  per  minute,  and  31  cubic  inches 
inspired  air.  each  respiration^  and  in  the  expired  air  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  in 
twenty-four  hours  a  man  produces  19  cube  feet  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  consumes  380  cube  feet  of  air, 
a  sufficiently  large  quantity  to  show  the  necessity  for 
thorough  ventilation. 

It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  is  alone  utilized  by 
the  animal  economy.    The  products  of  oxidation,  arising 
from  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  retrograde 
elements  of  the  body,  are  expelled  by  the  lungs  and 
skiD,  and  in  the  excretions.    It  is  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  alone  that  has  the  power  of  oxidizing  and 
removing  the  waste  of  animal  life.    The  nitrogen  is 
merely  present  as  a  diluent,  which  modifies  the  stimu- 
CausesofviUa-  lating  effect  of  the  oxygen.    Air  once  used  loses  its 
air.        vitality,  and  becomes  unfit  to  sustain  life.*    Air,  too, 
that  is  loaded  with  decomposing  matter  will  not  sus- 
tain life  in  health,  because  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
absorbed  or  used  up  by  the  organic  matters  which  are 
present  when  undergoing  decomposition.    Air  carrying 
decomposing  matter  and  the  germs  of  disease  is  also 
directly  iujurious,  in  the  sense  that  it  becomes  the 
Effectofbreath-  vehicle  which  couvcys  these  noxious  elements.    The 
"»«      «'•       breathing  of  vitiated  air,  or  air  loaded  with  decom- 
posing or  other  deleterious  matter,   will   lower  the 
natural  vitality  so  as  to  render  the  human  subject 
susceptible  to  disease,  and  in  this  state  the  subtle  germs 
of  disease  hold  uncontrolled  sway,  and  produce  results 
as  certain  as  if  the  person  attacked  had  received  a  dose 
of  any  well-known  specific  poison. 
Use  of  watar         Water  is  the  agent  used  for  conveying  nutrition  to 
by  animals.       ^very  part  of  the  animal  system ;  and,  after  fulfilling 
this  mission,  it  becomes  the  vehicle  for  conveying  away 

*  It  is  oonflidered  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  that  one  part  by  volume 
of  carbonic  anhydride  in  one  thousand  yolnmes  of  atmospherio  air  is  the 
limit  which  defines  good  air  fiom  bad  air. 
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all  Uuwe  soluble  compouncls  which  have  subserved  their 
purpoBB  in  the  animal  economy.    Hence  it  is  found  All  soluble 
that  nearly  all  the  soluble  substances  cast  off  by  the  Z^^"^  ^ 
animal  creation  are  present  in  the  urine.  The  necessity 
of  pure  water  is  as  great  as  that  of  pure  air.    Dele-  Speadj  action 
terious  matters  present  in  water,  as  a  rule,  act  more  ®^*^^***''- 
speedily  than  those  present  in  the  air,  because,  when 
conTeyed  in  water,  they  pass  at  once   by  the  rapid 
proceas  of  venous  absorption  into  the  system.    In  the 
Bq)ort  of  Dr.  Simon,  the  late  Medical  Officer  of  the  Report  of 
Privy  Council  for  1869,  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  rrtrity'foun- 
water    smpply  and    disease,  that  "  the    doctrine,  in  ^ii  on  influence 
general  terms,  that  a  vast  influence  is  exercised  over  supply. 
the  health  of  communities  by  the  quality  of  the  water 
supply  which  they  consume,  is  one,  which  as  fax  back 
in  literature  as  any  reference  to  such  questions  could 
be  expected  to  exist,  may  be  seen  to  have  universal 
medical  consent  in  its  £Eivour ;  and  during  long  ages 
<tf  history,  the  common  instincts  of  mankind  were  even 
surer  and  stronger  than  undeveloped  science.    Of  the 
many  inyalnable  additions  and  improvements  which 
medical  knowledge  has  received  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  scarcely  any  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  com- 
pared, £or  present  practical  importance,  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  given  scientific  exactitude  to  parts 
of  the  above-stated  general  doctrine,  and  have  enabled 
Qfl  definitely  to  connect  the  epidemic  spread  of  bowel 
infeetiona  in  this  country  with  the  existence  of  certain 
&ulls  of  water  supply.    Not  only  is  it  now  certain 
that  the  fSftulty  public  water  supply  of  a  town  may  be 
the  eflsential  cause  of  the  most  terrible  epidemic  out- 
breaks of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  other 
allied  disorders,  but  even  doubts  are  widely  enter- 
tained whether  these  diseases,  or  some  of  them,  can 
ponibly  attain  general  prevalence  in  a  town  except 
where  the  faulty  water  supply  developes  them." 

The  food  we  daily  eat  goes  to  make  up  for  the  Vood  and  its 
daily  loss  and  waste,  or  to  replace  those  substances  ^"^1^^^^* 
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which  have  been  expired,  or  passed  away  in  the  excre- 
tions. The  processor  nutrition  is  carried  on  by  the 
blood.  By  means  of  digestion  and  assimilation  food  is 
converted  into  blood,  and  only  those  substances  capable 
of  producing  blood  are  of  real  value  as  food ;  the  rest 
are  discarded  and  passed  away  in  the  solid  excrements : 
consequently,  in  the  faeces  is  found  all  undigested  food,* 
as  well  as  the  solid  matters  which  are  excreted  by  the 
animal  system.  The  nitrogenous  compounds,  all  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  are  principally  passed 
away  in  the  urine.  The  nitrogen  present  in  the  faeces 
is  very  small,  and  is  principally  derived  from  the 
liquid  which  is  secreted  in  order  to  assist  the  passage 
of  the  solid  faeces  through  the  system. 

If  the  various  processes  carried  on  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  now  considered,  we  shall  find,  when  study- 
ing the  physiology  of  vegetable  life,  that  oxygen,  which 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  animal  creation,  is, 
simply  as  oxygen,  of  no  special  service  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  it  has  been  arranged,  in  the  good  order 
of  Providence,  that  all  the  agents,  whether  air,  water, 
or  food,  that  have  subserved  the  use  of  animals,  and 
have  ceased  to  promote  animal  life,  having  certainly 
become  converted  into  agents  destructive  to  its  exist- 
ence, have  been  rendered  fit  agents  for  the  support  of 
vegetable  life.  The  vegetable  kingdom  utilizes  those 
waste  elements  which  have  been  cast  off  by  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  after  utilizing  them,  retains  only  those 
substances  which  the  air  or  water  had  originally  taken 
up  from  the  animal,  and  in  its  turn  again  gives  up  the 
air,  water,  and  food,  in  a  fit  and  healthful  state  for  the 
use  of  animals. 

*  Br.  W.  B.  Oarpenter,  G.B.,  F.B.8.,  says,  in  his  aUe  work  on 
hmnan  physiology,  that  "  the  abeolnte  quantity  of  solid  matter  dis- 
cfaarged  in  the  fiDBoea  in  the  twenty-foor  horns  is  about  460  grains,  of 
which  only  ten  per  cent,  consists  of  undigested  matter."  This  was 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  on  men  in  Ooldhath  Fields  Prison 
by  Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
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The  foregoing  simple  physiological  £Etcts  shoold  be  Necessity  for 
well  understood,  for  in  rightly  comprehending  them  lies  ^iJ^i**^^**'^ 
the  whole  secret  of  snccessfally  carrying  on  sanitary  physiology. 
operations,  and   dealing  in  a  scientific  and  proper 
manner  with  those  compounds  which  are  constantly 
being  eliminated  from  the  animal  system,  and  which  are 
destined  to  become  the  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  nature  it  has  been  provided  that  all  those  matters 
that  have  once  served  the    purpose  of  the  animal 
economy,  if  not  at  once  brought  into  contact  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  shall  undergo  change,  so  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  again  used  by  the  animal  crea* 
tion.    Thus,  urine  and  fieces  are  capable  of  undergouxg 
change.    By  decomposition,  portions  escape  as  gases  Effects  of 
into  the  atmosphere,  which  being  dispersed  by  the  wmd  decomposition. 
soon  become  food  for  plants.    Others,  again,  combine 
with  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  earth.    The  pro- 
cess is  not  so  rapid  as  when  all  these  matters  are  taken 
at  once  to  the  field,  but  the  cycle  is,  nevertheless,  as 
complete ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  they  all  go  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  poor, 
ignorant  man  alone  suffers  for^the  delay;  for,  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  self-purification,  the  matters  evolved 
have  proved  highly  injurious  to  health  and  life,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  an  unsanitary  condition,  which 
either  causes  or  aggravates  the  type  of  a  certain  class 
of  disease.    The  cause  of  disease  is  external  to  the  what  disease  is 
human  body ;  it  is  not  the  natural  effect  of  existence,  *^®  '^^^*  *^^- 
but  it  is  the  penalty  of  neglect,  abuse,  and  also  of 
want.    Every  disease  has  its  own  type,  its  own  specific 
germ  of  generation.    Every  germ  of  disease  requires  Germs  of 
conditions  suitable  for  its  development.    When  the  <*^«*»^®- 
human  body  first  contracts  disease,  every  effort  is  made 
to  throw  it  off  by  those  channels  provided  for  the 
secretions  and  waste  products ;  and  when  diseases  of  a 
certain  type  become  epidemic,  the  cause  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  rapid  development  or  distribution  of  the 
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germs  of  disease  under  favourable  conditions.  It  is 
di£5[cult  to  conceiye  how  small  an  amount  of  matter 
the  germ  may  be  in  zymotic  diseases,  and  how  rapidly 
it  may  develop.  We  know  with  what  rapidity  a  single 
microscopic  cell  of  yeast  or  other  ferment  will  develop 
countless  multitudes  of  cells,  with  the  power  of  bring- 
ing fiEtvourable  matter  into  a  rapid  state  of  fermentation. 
So  it  may  be  that  a  single  infected  person  will,  under 
favourable  conditions,  become  the  prolific  centre  of  in- 
fection. So  easily  are  the  seeds  of  disease  spread,  that 
it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to  strive 
to  maintain  the  body  in  health,  by  removing  those 
causes  which  tend  to  lower  vital  energy ;  and  to  dispose 
of,  in  an  expeditious  and  safe  way,  all  those  matters 
excreted  by  the  human  body,  whether  in  health  or 
disease,  for  we  know  that  *^  every  imprudence  carries 
its  own  punishment.^  If  the  air  of  heaven  is  vitiated, 
the  water  rendered  impure,  or  our  food  improper  or 
insufficient,  the  body  is  robbed  of  life-giving  elements, 
and  soon  succumbs  to  disease  and  death.  It  is  the 
true  aim  and  object  of  the  sanitary  engineer  to  assist 
Nature  in  her  great  but  simple  operations,  to  &cilitate 
the  purification  of  the  air,  to  prevent  dangerous  im- 
purities entering  our  supplies  of  water,  to  supply  abun- 
dance of  these  life-giving  elements,  to  remove,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  before  decomposition  commences, 
all  those  matters  eliminated  from  the  animal  system, 
together  with  all  other  decomposing  refuse.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  in  his  address  in  the  Health  Section  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1874,  stated, 
*^  Man  has  no  control  over  a  single  natural  force.  He 
may,  indeed,  use  the  forces  of  nature  by  means  of  his 
intelligence  to  effect  a  specific  end,  but  he  cannot  turn 
them  a  hairbreadth  out  of  their  course.  The  laws  of 
health,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  are  relentless  in  their 
severity.  If  you  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  and 
overbalance  yourself,  the  law  of  gravity  relentlessly 
pulls  you  down,  and  dashes  you  to  pieces  on  the  base. 
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Equally  without  mercy  are  you  paoished  for  the 
smalleet  infiactioa  of  tiie  laws  of  health,  whether  you 
Bre  in  csities  or  in  fields.  Man,  indeed,  has  no  control 
over  a  single  law  of  nature,  but  if  he  liye  in  obedience 
to  these  laws  he  will  find  that  they  are  arranged  with 
supreme  beneficence  for  his  well-being.  An  intelligent 
sabmission  to  them  prodaces  health  and  longevity, 
while  the  sUghtest  infraction  of  them  is  mercdlessly 
ponished  with  disease  and  shortness  of  days." 
Whererer   masses   of    human    beings    congregate,  Artificui 

1    .1         -       .  •!!  •  •       •      X 1       J9  1  ji     existence  in 

wbetner  m  towns  or  yillages,  or  in  armies  m  the  neld,  towns. 
camp,  or  barrack,  an  artificial  existence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  springs  up^    Each  individual  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  himself ;  the  habits  of  those  around  him 
influence  his  own  position.    The  preservation  of  the  Preservation  of 
health  of  every  class  in  a  community  is  equally  im-  ^oe*o^To^u" 
portant  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.    It  is  important  to  classes. 
the  irealthy  that  the  poor  should  be  kept  in  health,  for 
the  inflaenoe  of  infection,  once  introduced  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  often  spreads  far  and  wide,  and 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.    It  is  important  to  the  poor 
man,  as  his  health  is  his  wealth. 

Sanitary  laws  and  regulations  are  intended  to  give  intention  of 
power  to  communities  which  single  individuals  cannot  ■*^**''y  ^*^*- 
possess,  viz.  the  power  to  promote  general  measures 
calculated  to  secure  or  improve  the  state  of  public 
health.   In  this  coimtry  it  so  happens  that  the  sanitary  Sanitary  laws 
laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  pemussive,  so  that  we  see  P*""*"*^®- 
some  districts  in  which  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  community  after  community 
is  still  found  living  in  the  most  unsanitary  condition, 
and  disease  and  death  reign  supreme.    No  effort  is 
made  to  remedy  the  state  of  neglect  which  may  still 
be  found  in  many  undrained  or  ill-drained  places.    The 
local  authorities  are  not  always  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of   humanity,   money  considerations  are  with 
them  often  of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of 
life  and  health,  and  it  not  imfrequently  happens  that 
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political  capital  is  made  out  of  sanitary  agitatiocu  The 
advocates  of  filth  and  dirt  appeal  to  the  breeches* 
pocket — ^too  often  with  success^ — ^thus  literally  fulfilling 
those  lines  written  by  the  poet  Bums : — 

'*  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  oonntless  thousands  mourn." 

The  authorities  in  many  towns  appear  to  overlook  the 
hard  fact  that  while  they  remain  inactivoy  disease  and 
Dr.Farr,F.R.s.,  death  do  uot    Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  in  his  valuable  report 
j^ct'^tolLTi^    o»  mortality  from  cholera  in  England  in  1848  and 
lences.  1849,  says  very  truly  that  "  wherever  the  human  race, 

yielding  to  ignorance,  indolence,  or  accident^  is  in  such, 
a  situation  as  to  be  liable  to  lose  its  strength,  courage, 
liberty,  wisdom,  lofty  emotions — the  plague,  the  fever, 
or  the  cholera  comes ;  not  committing  havoc  perpetu- 
ally, but  turning  men  to  destruction,  and  then  suddenly 
ceasing  that  they  may  consider.  .As  the  lost  farther 
speaks  to  the  family,  and  the  slight  epidemic  to  the 
city,  so  the  pestilence  speaks  to  nations,  in  order  that 
greater  calamities  than  the  untimely  death  of  the 
population  may  be  averted.  For  to  a  nation  of  good 
and  noble  men  death  is  a  less  evil  than  degradation  of 


race." 


Power  of  Local  The  Local  Government  Board  has  now  the  power  to 
BoIrf^tT"*  compel  communities  who  have  neglected  their  sanitary 
compel  prose-  dutics  to  introduce  proper  measures,  or  the  works  may 
tary  works.   *  be  performed  for  them ;  but,  alas !  at  present  in  how 

few  places  requiring  attention  has  this  power  been 

exercised.  i 

Good  result*  Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
woriw!  ^^        since  efforts  were  made  in  this  country  to  improve  the 

sanitary  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

But  short  as  the  period  has  been,  much  good  has  been 

done,  many  lives  have  been  saved,  and  much  sickness 
Works  of         and  misery  averted.    The  modern  works  of  sewerage 

sewerage  and  j^tii  .  i^ 

water  supply  *^na  Water  supply  have  been  experiments  made  for 
i*mS^'pibiic  ^proving  the  state  of  public  health,  and  that  they 

health. 
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baTe  aoeomplished  the  end  for  which  they  were  in- 
angoiated  will  be  seen  from  Table  No.  1,  which  con- 
tams  the  results  in  twelve  towns  that  have  been  selected 
from  the  records  collected  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Privy  Cknmcil,  and  published  in  the  ninth  report  of 
that  department. 

In  ezamining  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
cases  the  actual  saving  in  health  has  not  been  great. 
For  example,  at  Bngby.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  £eu:  more  difficult  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  in  a  healthy  district  and  make  it  more 
healthy,  than  it  is  to  reduce  it  in  an  unhealthy  district 
and  make  it  comparatively  healthy.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  case  of  Bugby,  before  the  prosecution  of  the 
works  the  rate  of  mortality  was  comparatively  low. 
Since  the  completion  of  these  works  even  that  low  rate 
of  mortality  has  improved,  while  those  particular 
diseases  which  are  attributable  to  sanitary  neglect  have 
considerably  declined. 

Table  No.  1. — Showing  the  Besultb  of  Sakitabt  Works. 


Records  of 
medical 
officers,  Privy 
Coimcil. 

Effeot  of  eani- 
tarj  works  in 
oomparatiyely 
healthy,  dis- 
tricts. 


Rugby 
mortality. 


Table  No.  1. 


1 

Fopola- 

Uonin 

1861. 

MorUlUy 

Avenge 
Mortairty 

Saving 

Rednctlon 

Reduction 

HoKofFUce. 

per  1000 
before  Con> 

iwrlOOO 
mnceOom- 

of  Life 
per 

ofTypboid 
Fever  rate 

in  rate  of 
Phtblflis 

smictlon 

pletUm 
of  Works. 

cent 

percent, 

per  cent. 

of  Works. 

Banbury 

10,238 

23-4 

20*5 

12J 

48 

41 

Gttdiff 

32,954 

83-2 

22*6 

32 

40 

17 

Croydon 

80,229 

23-7 

18*6 

22 

68 

17 

Iwear  .. 

23.108 

22-6 

20*9 

7 

36 

20 

Hy     ..     .. 

7,847 

23-9 

20*5 

14 

56 

47 

Leioeeter 

68,056 

26*4 

26*2 

H 

48 

32 

Maodeefield 

27,475 

29-8 

23*7 

20 

48 

31 

Meithyr 

52,778 

33*2 

26*2 

18 

60 

11 

l^ewport 

24,756 

31*8 

21*6 

32 

36 

32 

7,818 

191 

18*6 

2i 

10 

43 

Sdubnry    .. 

9.030 

27*5 

21*9 

20 

75 

49 

W«»wick     .. 

10,570 

22-7 

210 

n 

52 

19 

sani- 
in 


It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  above  Table  that  Effect  of 

the  eanitary  works  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  ^3^°the ' 

places  named  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  staying  the  ravages  of 
ravages  of  disease  and  death,  and  they  have  also  had 
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Good  that  has 
arisen  from 
sanitary 
operations. 


the  effect  of  prolonging  the  average  duration  of  life. 
The  good  that  has  arisen  from  the  prosecution  of  sani- 
tary works,  wherever  properly  carried  out,  may  be 
taken  as  the  harbinger  of  more  hopeful  times,  when 
the  benefits  of  sanitary  measures  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  more  extensively  adopted.  As  an  example  of 
the  gradual  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  country 
from  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  the  statistics 
given  of  London  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  in  his  address  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Glasgow  in  1874,  show  in  a  very  marked  manner : — 


Statistics 
showing  im- 
proved health. 


n_t^  Death  rate 

"'™^  per  1000. 

1660-79        80-0 

1681-«0        421 

1746-55       35-5 

1846-55        24-9 

1871     22-6 


N 


Physical  ability 
basis  of  value. 


National  pros- 
perity of  coun- 
try impeded. 


Health  is 
capitaL 


Quotation 

from 

Dr.  Johnson. 


How  much  society  loses  annually  by  preventible 
disease  it  is  impossible  to  fully  estimate,  as  health  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  branches  of  every- 
day life.  We  know  that  the  power  of  physical  ability 
forms  the  basis  of  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  labour, 
and  that  the  full  value  of  work  cannot  be  got  from  a 
sickly  and  consequently  feeble  population;  therefore, 
those  communities  that  are  in  a  bad  sanitary  state  are 
considerable  losers.  The  national  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  impeded  by  the  undue  amount  of  sickness 
we  have  to  support,  and  the  losses  of  human  life  we 
have  to  sustain.  If  upon  no  other  than  economical 
grounds,  it  is  true  economy  to  spend  some  little  of  our 
earnings  in  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works.  Health 
is  the  capital  of  the  labouring  man.  It  is  better  to 
give  health  than  alms,  for  an  unsanitary  state  brings 
sickness,  disease,  and  mortality,  which  are  followed  by 
pauperism,  demoralization,  and  crime.  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  *^  To  preserve  health  is  a  moral  and  religious  duty. 
For  health  is  the  basis  of  all  social  virtues.  We  can 
be  useful  no  longer  than  we  are  well."    Napoleon,  from 
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the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  hygiene  of  armies,  Napoleon's 
greatly  valued  sanitary  measures,  for  he  said  to  Autono-      ^rmacopceia. 
marchi  at  St.  Helena :  **  Life  is  a  fortress  which  neither 
you  nor  I  know  anything  about'.    Why  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  defence  ?    Water,  air^  and  cleanliness 
are  the  chief  articles  in  my  pharmacopoeia."    In  how  Effect  of  illness 
many  cases  has  preventible  illness  destroyed  the  pros-         ^  ' 
pects  in  life  of  its  yictims ;  how  ofton  has  the  invalid 
become  a  burden  to  his  fellow-creatures;  how  often  Charges  on 
has  a  fiEtther  of  a  family  been  stricken  by  preventible 
disease,  and  left  his  family  chargeable  to  the  rates? 
In'  how  many  cases  has  the  loss  of  a  paternal  guide  left 
families  to  grow  up  in  a  course  of  vice  and  crime,  to 
become  a  permanent  expense  to  their  country  ?    These 
are  all  matters  that  are  really  past  calculation,  but 
nevertheless  we  acknowledge  the  facts.    The  Bev.  C.  Rev.  c.  Girdle- 
Girdlestone,  M.A.,  has  said :  « It  too  often  happens  that  ^^a  s'mdf  Jon^ 
a  man  dies  and  his  place  is  taken  by  another  without  uderation 
cost  to  his  employer,  and  less  consideration  is  shown  to  "  ^"^     ™*°' 
him  than  would  have  been  given  to  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
which  could  not  be  replaced  without  pecuniary  ouday." 

It  has  been  found  in  unsanitary  districts  that  sick-  sickness  bears 
ness  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  moruuty!^"  ^ 
and  sanitary  works  can  be  measured  by  the  £.  9.  d. 
saved.     The  Bight   Honourable   Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  Dr.  Lyon 
calculated  some  years  since,  that  for  every  unnecessary  cafcufations. 
death  we  have    twenty-eight  cases  of  sickness,  but 
in  his  address  delivered  at  Glasgow,  in  1874,  he  stated 
that  '*  Statistical  investigations  made  by  Fettenkofer  Professor 
show  us  that  for  every  case  of  death  in  public  in-    ^^^'^ 
stitutions    for  the  sick  there   are   thirty-four    cases 
of  serious  sickness,  so  that  the  unnecessary  deaths 
must  be  multiplied  by  that  number  in  order  to  give 
you  the  minimum  cases  of  preventible  sickness.    These 
cases  of  sickness  last  on  an  average  18^  days."    Dr. 
Flayfetir  valued  the  labour  at  2s.  per  day.    The  principal 
members  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  have  pointed  Quotation  from 
out  that  **  the  statistics  of  disease  are  not  less  necessary  j^- ^""^^y'* 
than  statistics  of  mortality,"  and  they  say,  '*  taking  one  sutistics.' 
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disease  with  another,  theie  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  cases  of  sickness  to  every  death ;  but  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  too  fayonrable  to  disease,  at  least  in 
large  towns.**    "In  Manchester,  the  proportion  varies 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cases  to  one  death."  Among 
Friendly  Societies  it  is  found  that  the  yearly  duration 
of  sickness  "  involves  an  average  of  two  weeks  to  each 
Dr.  Farias        member."    Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S,,  has  computed  the  money 
ca  cu  a  ions,     y^j^g  ^f  ^^  agricultural  labourer  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  246Z.  78.,  as  being  the  estimate  of  his  future 
wages,  after  deducting  the  necessary  cost  of  mainten- 
Estimated        auce*    An  estimate  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  sanitary 
saniuu^  works,  works  Can  be  propounded  in  this  way :  First,  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  funerals,  inclusive  of  mourning  and  fees, 
which  upon  an  average  may  be  set  down  at  57.  eaclu 
Secondly  J  the  saving  by  reason  of  the  escape  from  sick-, 
ness,  with  its  cost,  including  the  value  of  labour  which 
Namber  of       ig  lost.    To  be  upou  the  safc  side,  it  may  be  taken,  for 

cases  of  sick-  ,.^  ,,  .  i_xxis 

Dcss  prevented,  every  life  savcd  by  sanitary  works,  twenty-five  persons 
would  escape  sickness,  and  that  11.  per  case  would 
represent  but  a  moderate  value  of  the  result,  including 
loss  of  time,  physic,  medical  and  other  attendance. 

Value  of  Thirdly i  the  value  of  the  labour  saved  to  the  country 

laboui* 

by  the  prevention  of  premature  death — ^for  every  adult 

female,  5a.  per  week,  and  for  every  adult  male,  lOs.  per 

week,  or  a  mean  of  Is.  %d.  per  week,  may  be  taken  as 

the  value  of  the  labour,  over  and  above  the  cost  of 

maintenance.    If  a  town  which  has  carried  out  sanitary 

works  compares  its  savings  under  the  above  heads,  with 

its  expenditure,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  a  few 

years,  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  sanitary  works 

have  been  properly  carried  out,  the  money  value  of  the 

lives  saved,  and  the  sickness  averted,  will  exceed  the 

Quotations        fiill  estimated  cost  of  the  works  executed.    The  author, 

iX^''^^^  in  his  "  Inaugural  Address  "  as  President  of  the  Society 

Society  of        of  Engineers  in  1868,  made  such  a  calculation,  taking 

^®^"'        the  town  of  Croydon  as  an  example,  which  has  been 

corrected  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875. 
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EXPENDITUBB  Df  CbOTDON  TO  END  OF  1875. 

£  4.  d. 

PoTcliase  of  freehold  lands 55,000  0  0 

Oonstraction  of  waterworks 80,000  0  0 

Gonstraotion  of  sewers,  sewage  irrigation  works, 

pnblio  baths,  abattoirs,  and  general  improye- 

ments 132,665  0  0 

£267,665    0    0 


Expenditure 
in  C^jdon. 


t 


The  average  mortality  of  the  town  of  Croydon  for  Mortality  in 
eight  years— from  1848  to  1855  inclusive— was  24-03  ^^^^°- 
per  thousand,  and  for  the  twenty  years  since  1855  it 
has  averaged  19*56  per  thousand,  showing  a  saving  of 
4  -  47  per  thousand  per  annum.    The  mortality  in  the 

KoTB. — Croydon  has  not  reaped  snch  ftiU  adyantages  from  the  prose-   Note  on  Oroy- 
cntion  of  sanitary  works  as  have  been  seonred  in  some  other  districts   don  mortality, 
which  have  been  sewered  nnder  the  anthofs  direction,  or,  even,  in  parts 
of  the  same  district,  by  reason  of  the  probability  that  the  supply  of 
water  famished  by  the  Local  Board  is  at  times  nnwholesome,  as  it   Influence  of 
is  taken  from  wells  sank  in  permeable  strata  in  the  centre  of  the  old   Oroydon  water 
town  of  Croydon,  and  which  are  liable  to  contamination  from  their  ^^?}7  ^^ 
local  position.    The  mortality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  district  appears 
to  be  influenced,  in  a  marked  degree,  by  the  water  supply,  as  wiU  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  published  returns  of  the 
Oroydon  Local  Board  of  Health : — 


Tear. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


General  Mor- 
talita^  Croydon 


Per  1000  living. 


19-92 
18*94 
21-85 
20-71 
20-84 


20- 
18- 
17' 
17- 
21 


12 
45 
49 
92 
61 


Norwood 
only. 


Per  1000  Uving. 


15-34 
14-78 
12-04 
13-20 
11-30 
13-38 
14-80 
12-97 
14-09 
14-32 


Norwood  forms  a  part  of  Oroydon,  and  its  sewerage  works  were  Health  of 
principally  canied  out  under  the  direction  of  the  author,  but  there  is  Norwood, 
nothing  special  in  the  system  of  sewers  which  should  render  the 
district  more  healthy  than  other  portiouB  of  Croydon  except  that  the 
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year  1848  was  28*48  per  thousand,  and  in  the  year 
1875*  21-61  per  thousand,  in  1848  the  population  was 
19,168,  in  the  middle  of  1875  it  was  63,000,  showing 

supply  of  water  is  principally  furnished  by  one  of  the  Thames  Water 

Companies.    The  eyidence  of  the  mortality  of  particular  years,  when 

carefully  extracted,  shows  that  the  health  of  Croydon  is  materially 

Health  influ-      affected  by  the  state  of  the  springs.    Low  springs,  which  favour  the 

enced  by  state     conditions  necessary  for  impurities  being  passed  into  the  water  supply, 

o  sprmgs.  j^^  f^^  ^^  concentration  of  the  poison  of  disease,  are  shown  to  be 

inimical  to  the  health  of  the  district  using  this  water.    So  also  periods 

of  excessive  rainfalls  which  have  caused  a  sudden  elevation  of  the 

water  under  the  town  and  have  carried  impurities  from  the  surface 

into  the  springs,  hove  equally  affected  the  health  of  the  district    The 

Dr.  Westall's      result  of  this  action,  but  not  its  cause,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Westall, 

opinion.  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  reported  to  the  Croydon  Local 

Board,  *'  It  would  appear  that  a  particularly  dry  season  is  not  more 

conducive  to  health  than  an  unusuaUy  wet  one."  These  two  conditions 

of  wet  and  drought  may  affect  the  health  of  a  district  through  its 

water  supply,  but  general  experience  shows  that  they  do  not  affect  the 

health  of  districts  through  a  system  of  sewers  which  is  abundantly 

supplied  with  water,  as  is  the  csise  at  Croydon. 

Dr.  Philpot's  Dr.  Philpot,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Croydon,  reported  to 

report  on  cases   the  Local  Board  that  in  the  year  1875, 1176  cases  of  fever  oeonrred  in 

of  fever.  Croydon  parish.    Croydon  water,  which  the  author  considers  was  the 

cause  of  the  fever,  is  supplied  only  to  a  portion  of  the  parish,  the  remain- 
ing portion  being  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Water  Ck>mpany,  and  from 
Number  of         other  sources.    In  this  year,  1159  of  the  oases  ooounred  in  a  population 
P*"^  "^f  of  49,250  supplied  with  Croydon  water,  or  one  case  of  fever  occurred  in 

f  ^     '    Cr    -     every  42  *  49  persons  living  in  this  district  in  this  particular  year,  and  one 
don  Water  death  occurred  in  every  13*96  cases.    In  the  district  supplied  by  the 

District.  Lambeth  Water  Company  and  from  other  sources,  which  was  inhabited 

Persons  ^7  ^  population  of  13,750  persons,  in  the  year  1875  17  cases  of  fever 

attacked  with     were  reported,  or  one  case  in  every  808  *  82  parsons  living  in  the  district, 
xfever  outside      and  one  death  occurred  in  every  3*4  cases.    With  reference  to  the  17 
^roydon  Water  ^j^ggg  ^f  fever,  it  should  be  observed  that  most  of  them  can  be  directly 
^trict.  traced  to  a  connection  with  the  Croydon  Water  District,  such,  for 

example,  as  children  residmg  outside  the  water  district  but  attending 
'school  within  the  water  district.    It  has  been  contended  by  some 
Influence  of        persons,  in  spite  of  the  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  this  epidemic  of 
defective  fever  was  due  to  defective  sewers ;  but  that  defective  sewers  did  not 

sewers.  influence  this  disease  in  Croydon  in  this  particular  year  is  manifest 

from  the  distribution  of  the  disease  in  reference  to  the  district  served 
with  the  alleged  defective  sewers ;  for,  singularly  enough,  in  the  district 
served  with  these  defective  sewers  (all  of  which,  with  an  unimportant 
exception,  are  within  the  Croydon  water  area),  in  the  year  1875,  one 


*  The  death  rate  this  year  was  higher  than  usual,  due  to  an  epidemic 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever,  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  use  of 
water  impregnated  with  the  poison  of  the  disease. 
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the   population    increased   223    per   ossxt,  and    the  Decline  in 
death  rate  reduced  18-  6  per  cent,  between  the  periods  ^^];, 
before  referred  to.    The  mean  population  for  twenty  population. 
years  since  the  year  1855,  when  the  sanitaiv  works 
may  be  said  to  haye  been  completed^  and  in  successful 
operationy  has  been  43^91 2.    By  taking  the  mean  saying 
of  life  of  4*47  per  thousand,  and  multiplying  it 'by  the 


out  of  efverj  45*03  perwniB  linng  in  thesB  distriots  aeryed  with 
the  defectiTe  aefwers  had  fever,  and  bat  one  death  oocnired  in  every  Defective 
25*76  caaea.    From  these  fignres  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  less  sewen  in- 
fev«r  within  the  district  served  by  the  defective  sewers,  and  also  fewer  ^^^^^T!?"  *° 
deaths  to  cases  within  the  samer  area,  thns  very  clearly  establiahing  the  ^Q^^th^  ^nt^' 
fbct  that  the  inflnenoe  of  the  alleged  defective  sewers  was  certainly   break  of  fever. 
iaopenfciTe  as  an  agent  in  promoting  this  particular  outbreak  of  fever. 
That  wwers  had  no  influence  whatever  in  this  outbreak  of  fever  was 
hrther  shown  from  the  &ct  that  in  a  number  of  houses  that  had  no   Houses  not 
eonnectioii  whatever  with  any  sewers,  but  which  were  supplied  with   connected  with 
GmjdoD  water,  the  inmates  suffered  from  the  fever.    It  has  been  ^X^' f^*^ 
admitted  by  aome  that  no  doubt  thd  fever  of  1875  was  due  to  the   £^^^^ 
water,  but  they  say  the  water  was  not  at  fault  at  its  source,  but  that 
it  was  onntftininated  in  the  pipes  by  reason  of  an  intermittent  supply,  Fever  at- 
and  the  liability  of  impure  air  being  drawn  into  the  water  pipes  when  tributed  to  in- 
they  were  emptied  of  water.    The  supply  of  water  in  the  district   termittent 
saved  by  the  I^mbeth  Company  was  daUy  intermitted,  and  there  was  ^^^^  supply, 
a  greater  amonnt  of  intermitting  of  the  water  supply  in  the  district 
that  had  the  least  fever  than  ever  occurred  in  the  Croydon  Water  No  evil  follows 
IKstriet,  and  yet  no  evil  results  followed  the  intermitting  of  the   intermittent 
I^mbeth  Company's  water,  although  in  many  cases  in  the  same  road,  y^^®^  hL^k^^ 
anng  the  same  sewer,  but  having  a  different  source  of  water  supply,  ^i^^e,  q^^, 
the  Tiamheth  water  consumers  escaped  entirely,  while  in  almost  every  pany's  district 
house  taking  Croydon  water  the  inmates  more  or  less  suffered  from  the  of  Croydon. 
fever.    That  intermittent  water  supply  could  have  little  or  no  effect  in  Fever  less  pre- 
caoBing  fever  in  Croydon  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  valent  in  Croy- 
of  the  Croydon  Water  District  suffered  least  when  there  was  the  greatest  ^^°  ^^^'^  ^^^^^ 
amount  of  intermittency  in  the  Croydon  water  supply,  the  intermit-  ^^t^g*  inter- 
teocy  being  the  greatest  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  fever  was  the  mittency. 
IbuL    Before  long  the  author  hopes  to  lay  before  the  public  the  whole 
of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  prevalent  epidendcs  of  fever  that  have 
eeearred  in  Croydon,  hot  which  refer  essentiaUy  lo  the  subject  of  water 
supply,  and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  he  trusts 
that  those  who  have  heard  of  the  severe  criticisms  passed  on  the  author  Criticisms  on 
by  some  piofcaaod  sanitarians^  will  suspend  their  judgment  until  the  the  author, 
whole  case  is  clearly  laid  before  them.    This  much  may,  however,  now 
be  mid,  that  it  has  taken  the  ratepayers  of  Croydon  two  years  to  turn 
out  a  hostile  majority  to  an  inquiry  into  the  water  supply  of  Croydon,   Inquiry  into 
and  to  plaoe  on  the  Local  Board  of  Health  a  majority  in  &vour  of  an  Croydon  water, 
inquiry,  which  waa  entrusted  to  J.  F.  Bateman,  Eaq.,  C.E.,  F3.S.,  the   by  J.  F.  Bate- 
man. 
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Money  savings 
in  Crojdon. 


mean  population  in  thousands,  and  again  by  the  number 
of  years,  we  get  43*912  x  4*47  x  20  =  3926  lives 
saved.  Of  this  number  about  six-tenths  or  2356  would 
be  adults,  or  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty,  but 
probably  one-tenth  of  these  would  be  infirm  from  age ; 
by  making  this  deduction  we  have  still  2121  persons  in 
the  full  vigour  of  life  who  have  been  saved.  By  using 
the  figures  before  quoted  in  connection  with  the  lives 
saved,  we  shall  get  the  money  value  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  works. 

8926  funerals,  &o.,  saved,  at  5^.  each 19,630  0  0 

3926  X  25  =  98150  oases  of  sickness  prevented,  at 

Ueach 98,150  0  0 

2121  value  of  labour  at  19/.  10s.  for  10  years  ..     ..  413,595  0  0 

£531,375    0    0 


In  this  case,  while  267,6657.  had  been  expended  on 
all  the  public  works,  they  had  affected  a  saving  equal 
to  SSlySTSZ.^  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years 
a  sum  exceeding  by  95  per  cent,  the  total  expenditure 
for  works  executed  and  the  purchase  of  freehold  pro- 
perty has  resulted  from  the  prosecution  of  sanitary 
measures. 

Although  it  has  here  been   attempted  to  put  a 

Life  priceless,    money  valuo  on  life,  we  individually  feel  that  life  is 

priceless,  and  that  we  may  look  to  the  8926  persons 

saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  in  this  single  town,  as  the 

living  testimony  of  the  great  value  of  sanitary  works. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  sanitary  works  on 
the  health  of  a  district  like  Croydon,  which  is  in- 
habited by  a  well-to-do  population,  and  in  which  con- 

resnlt  of  which  confiims  the  anthor  in  the  three  essential  points  as  to 
the  causes  of  fever  in  Oroydon : 

1st.  That  the  fever  of  1875  was  dne  to  water. 

2nd.  That  the  water  supply  was  contaminated  at  its  source  in  the 
wells. 

drd.  That  whenever  the  springs  of  Oroydon  are  low,  the  water  snpply, 
from  the  local  position  of  the  wells  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  must 
become  contaminated  when  the  rate  of  abstraction  exceeds  the  yield 
of  the  drainage  area. 


^ 
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adeiable  aoeeasions  to  the  population  are  due  to  the 
immigration  of  persons  firom  other  districts,  it  is  right  to 
saj  that  the  dealh  rates,  independently  of  any  sanitary  Reasons  why 
meastties,  ought  to  be  low,  for  the  simple  reason  that  S^J^w  d^th 
in  sach  a  district  there  are  always  liring  a  very  con-  nte. 
siderably  loiger  number  of  persons  at  the  ages  at  which 
they  are  least  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
death,  tor,  as  Dr.  Bumsey,  F  JLS.,  has  pointed  out  in  his  Dr.  Ramsey. 
work  on  *  Some  Fallacies  of  Statistics/  **  it  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  nature — always  in  operation — that  organic  life  Law  of  nature. 
is  most  liable  to  perish  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  liability 
decreasing  in  something  like  geometrical  progression, 
untQ  the  plant  or  animal  becomes  full  grown,  and  the 
reproduetiTe  function  is  established ;  '*  so  in  places  like 
Croydon,  the  population  of  which  is  largely  made  up 
by  the  immigration  of  those  least  liable  to  death  by  Effects  of 
reason  of  their  age,  the  death  rates  will  and  ought  >»'>"'e»^'o»- 
to  be  more  favourable  than  is  the   case   in   those 
districts  whose  increase  of  population  is  exdusiyely 
due  to  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths.    Moreover, 
while  those  districts  that  receive  an  immigrant  popu- 
lation have  apparently  low  death  rates,  the  districts 
that  lose  by  immigration  their  population  least  sus- 
ceptible  to  the  inroads  of  death,  have  high  death  rates. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  forming  an  Necessary  to 
opanion  as  to  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  a  ^^^  o'f^^. 
district,  that  the  ages  and  condition  of  the  population  lation. 
inhabiting  the  district  should  be  fully  considered,  or 
very  considerable  errors  will  arise. 

For  the  authorities  of  any  town  to  permit  any 
person  to  perish  by  sanitary  neglect  is  just  the  same 
as  taking  them  out  of  their  homes  and  forcibly 
putting  them  to  death;  and  yet  if  this  were  done 
the  whole  nation  would  revolt  at  the  crime.  But 
in  how  many  instances  do  our  local  authorities  look 
calmly  on  while  poor  and  innocent  victims  are  con- 
demned to  breathe  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  or  drink 
poisoned  water. 

0 
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Position  t&ken 
hj  medical 
men. 


Effects  of 
disease  in  an- 
sanitarj  locali- 
ties. 


£ffectof 
removal  of 
patients. 


Influence  of 
scientific  press. 


Alchemist  of 
old  in  Tain 
spent  time  in 
searching  for 
the  philo- 
sopher's itonc. 


The  medical  men  of  this  coontry  haye,  as  a  roley 
acted  like  true  philanthropists  in  generally  taking  the 
lead  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.  To  no  body  of  scientific  persons  are  the  efiTects 
of  an  unsanitary  condition  made  more  painfully  mani- 
fest. Disease  in  unsanitary  districts  sits  like  a  vampire 
on  its  victim,  which  is  never  satiated  till  the  last  drop  of 
life-blood  is  exhausted.  Medical  men  know  full  well 
that  it  is  almost  futile  to  apply  their  healing  art  in  un- 
sanitary places.  The  removal  of  the  patient,  even  in 
the  most  rapid  disorders  of  a  zymotic  type,  to  a  healthy 
hospital  in  a  more  salubrious  neighbourhood,  renders 
the  effects  of  disease  less  fatal.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
if  the  patient  remain  in  the  region  where  he  has  con- 
tracted disease,  and  in  which  he  is  continually  exposed 
to  malarious  influence,  the  case  is  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  being  murdered  by  slow  and 
secret  poisoning ;  the  doctor  may  be  called  in,  and  he 
may  prescribe  for  his  symptoms,  but  the  dose  of  subde 
poison  is  still  secretly  administered,  and  as  the  cause 
of  the  diseased  symptoms  is  not  removed,  the  natural 
effects  can  rarely  be  prevented. 

The  scientific  press  of  our  country  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  by  expos- 
ing our  faults  and  failings,  by  chronicling  successful 
examples,  by  showing  up  in  its  true  light  the  sanitary 
condition  of  various  localities,  by  warning  us  of  the 
danger  that  surrounds  us,  by  advising  us  as  to  the 
steps  we  should  take  in  the  elucidation  of  truth  and 
eradication  of  error,  and,  finally,  in  the  encouragement 
invariably  given  to  the  advancement  and  prosecution 
of  sanitary  science. 

The  alchemist  of  old  vainly  expended  his  time  in 
the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  to 
convert  all  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  or  whereby  he 
was  to  compound  an  elixir  of  life,  that  would  restore  to 
age  the  healthful  elasticity  of  youth,  and  prolong 
human   existence.      In   the   prosecution  of  sanitary 
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workB  we  have   discovered  a  real  philosopher's  stone.  Sanitary  work 
for  fliich  works  have  been  abundantly  shown  to  have  Mpher's'atoM. 
added  to  the  aTerage  doration  of  life ;  and  in  the  utili- 
xatHHi  of  those  waste  products  which  have  hitherto 
been  looked    upon  as  dirt,  rich  and  golden  harvests 
have  been,  and  still  will  be,  produced. 
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HISTOBIGAL  NOTES. 


Historical 
notice. 


Works  carried 
out  in  ancient 
cities. 


If  we  refer  to  the  page  of  history^  we  shall  6nd  that, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  wherever  civilization  advanced 
to  any  degree  of  refinement,  sanitary  measares  were 
invariably  adopted.  Thus  works  of  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  temples  of  health,  were  constructed  in 
all  the  ancient  cities  of  the  world.  Many  of  these 
works  have  outlived  the  destruction  which  has  doomed 
more  imposing  but  less  useful  structures.  Alexandria, 
Carthage,  Herculaneum,  Jerusalem,  Nineveh,  Home, 
and  many  other  cities,  had  a  complete  system  of  sewers 
and  waterworks.    In  Bome,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 

cioacaof  Rome,  five  ccuturies,  the  Cloaca,  constructed  when  she  was  in 
the  meridian  of  her  power,  is  still  retained,  and  per^ 
forms  a  similar  duty  for  modem  Bome  as  that  intended 
to  serve  the  ancient  city.  Many  works  executed  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  world's  history  were  of  so 
stupendous  a  character  as  to  rival  the  largest  works 
of  the  present  day,  and  they  bear  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  appliances 
required  for  every  large  and  populous  city.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  ScarabeBus  or  scavenger 
dung  beetle,  probably  recognizing  its  utility  from  a 
sanitary  point,  of  view  as  well  as  admiring  tiie  lustre 
of  its  coat,  or  holding  in  veneration  its  forethought 
in  protecting  its  young  as  well  as  esteeming  its  habits 
of  persistent  perseverance  under  the  most  trying  diffi- 
culties, and  also  recognizing  in  these  insects  a  com- 
munity of  interests  in  which  individual  action  was 
made  subservient  to  the  general  advantage  of   the 

Use  of  beetles,    spccies.    It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  well  for  us 


Worship  of 
the  Scarabcus, 
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if  we  held  many  members  of  the  beetle  tribe  in  more 
TenemtioD,  as  it  is  well  known  that  while  some  of 
these  nseftd  insects  are  scavengers^  and  dispose  of  mnch 
organie  matter  which,  by  accumulating  and  decaying, 
proves  injurious  to  health,  other  orders  live  on  those 
low  forms  of  vegetable  or  fungoid  growth,  with  which  is 
linked,  in  a  manner  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  germ 
theory  of  disease. 

The  Persians  had  some  very  clear  notions  of  the  Persian  sani- 
necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of  rivers,  which  were  ^  ^''^•• 
held  in  special  veneration,  and  were  not  to  be  defiled 
by  any  excretion  of  the  human  body.  Earth  and  fire 
were  also  held  sacred  by  them,  so  that  neither  burial 
nor  cremation  would  meet  the  necessities  of  such  a 
creed — Whence  the  dead  were  disposed  of  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Parsees  of  India  and  the  native 
Australians  dispose  of  their  dead,  by  exposing  them 
to  be  carried  away  by  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  or 
dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  at  some  remote  place. 

It  was  enjoined  on  the  Hebrews  to  dispose  of  the  Jewish  mode  of 
excretions  of  the  human  body  by  burying  them  in  the  ^^mftter. 
earth  at  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  their  habitations. 
We  also  find  that  from  early  periods  the  Hebrews  dried  Burning  of 
their  excrementitious  matters  and  used  it  as  f  ael.  excremen . 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  sanitary  laws  were  Mosaic 
religiously  observed ;  hence  the  discoveries  made  in  p***"*"®"* 
ancient  Jerusalem  in  modem  times  are  full  of  interest 
In  the  works  here  executed  we  see  that  the  Jews 
possessed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving all  decomposing  matter  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  to  a  place  outside  their  city,  and  that  when 
so  removed,  they  knew  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

From  Dr.  Whitty*s  excellent  work,  *  On  the  Water  Sanitary  works 
Supply  and  Sewerage  of  Jerusalem,'  we  learn  that  °^J«''°«^«'»- 
**  Eusebius,  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  died 
there  about  the  year  340,'^  thus  quotes  Timocrates,  the  Timociates, 
Surveyor  of  Syria,  who  stated  of  Jerusalem,  **  The  whole 
city  flowed  with  water,  so  that  even  the  gardens  were 
irrigated  by  those  overflowing  waters  out  of  the  city.'* 
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Dr.  Whitty  on 
the  sanitary 
works  of 
Jemsalem. 


Sewerage  of 
the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem. 


Use  of  tanks. 


Dr.  Whitty  farther  quoting  from  a  paper  by  the 
Bey.  Gteorge  Williams,  B.D.y  Senior  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  upon  recent  disooyeries  of  Dr. 
Pierotti,  says,  **  The  situation  of  the  Temple  appears  to 
be  fixed,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  recent 
discovery,  by  Signer  Pierotti,  of  the  complete  water 
system  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Temple,  still  exist- 
ing as  entire  as  when  it  was  in  daily  use  during  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth.  The  perfect 
preservation  of  this  complicated  system  of  aqueducts, 
drains,  and  reservoiref,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  demolition  of  the  structures  above, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  become  partially 
blocked  up  by  the  accidental  falling  in  of  the  debris  of 
the  ruined  buildings." 

'^Ead  history  been  silent  on  the  subject,  yet  we 
should  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  there  was 
a  very  complete  system  of  sewerage  connected  with 
the  Temple,  introducing  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
dilute  the  blood,  which  would  otherwise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  coagulate,  and  carrying  off  the  blood  and 
offal  from  the  sacred  precincts."  This  history  tells  us 
was  actually  the  case,  and  the  supply  of  water  was  so 
managed  as  to  flush  the  whole  court,  and  carry  off  the 
blood  of  the  numerous  sacrifices.  The  drains  leading 
from  the  Temple,  and  probably  from  the  city,  dis- 
charged themselves  into  a  pit,  which  is  now  called  the 
*^  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  and  which  communicates,  by 
means  of  a  channel  in  the  rock,  with  another  pit  now 
traditionally  called  the  ^  Pool  of  Siloam,"  but  which 
there  is  every  evidence  to  show  is  not  the  true  **  Pool  of 
Siloam." 

^' It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  having  been  originally  a  cesspool,  if  that  be 
admitted  a  £Etct  incapable  of  bmg  controverted,  that 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  (now  so  called)  was  likewise  a  cess- 
pool, formed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  liquor 
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firam  the  upper  cesspool,  in  order  that  the  manure  in 
it  m^ht  become  snffici^itly  desiccated  to  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  lemoYal  by  the  gardeners  who  purchased  it, 
and  tiiat  the  tunnelled  oondnit  was  that  through  which 
the  moifltiire  was  drained  off  into  the  lower  cesspool,  or 
Uquid-manure  tank.**  We  find  from  the  Mishna: —  Mishna. 
^  There  was  a  certain  cave  baneath  the  altar  whereby 
£lth  and  undeanness  were  carried  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Eedion,  and  the  gardeners  paid  so  mnch  money  as 
woold  purchase  a  trespass  offering  for  the  priyilege  of 
fertilizing  their  gardens  with  if  The  liquid  matter, 
d&ex  leaving  the  traditionary  Pool  of  Siloam,  was  then 
vsed^.as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating the  king's  gardens.  From  this  description  of 
the  outJGftU  works  of  the  sewerage  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
we  leam  that  the  sewage  was  collected  in  tanks,  the 
solid  matter  was  remoTod  from  it  and  sold,  and  the 
liquid  was  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
just  as  is  the  most  approved  practice  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Greeks  had  special  provision  in  their  houses  for  The  Greek 
the  reception  of  the  excretions,  and  latrines  appear  to  ■■'****"*'"• 
have  formed  one  of  the  necessary  provisions  of  a  good 
Gredan  house.    Portable  vessels  were  also  used  for 
the  reception  of  the  excreted  matter.    In  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre  may  be  seen  an  inscription  from  the 
Temple  of  Delphi  which  runs  thus :  ^  It  is  forbidden  to  inscription 
discharge  excrement  on  the  sacred  soiL"    Such  an  ^°*^^p**'- 
inscription  shows  that  the  habits  of  the  people  at  that 
pmod  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  our  own  time,  for 
how  frequently  the  eye  now  fetlls  on  a  notice  to  the 
same  effect,  **  Commit  no  nuisance." 

In  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Borne,  all  matters 
relating  to  public  health  were  much  studied.  The 
letters  of  Pliny,  written  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  Pliny's  letters. 
throw  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon  the  state  of 
sanitary  science  at  that  period.  For  example,  we  find 
him  writing,  when  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bithynia 
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dition of 
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copied  from 
Roman 
procedure. 


Failure  of 
Boman  works. 


Opinion  of 

Emperor 

Trajan. 


Mr.E.Walford'i 
*  Jnvenal.* 


and  Pontos,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Amastria^ 
which  had  a  remarkably  fine  street  of  great  length,  bnt 
by  the  side  of  which  ran  what  was  termed  a  river,  but 
which  was  evidently  an  ofiensive  open  sewer,  for  Pliny 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  it  ought 
to  be  covered  np.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
letters  that  the  modem  practice  of  asking  the  assent  of 
Government  to  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  was 
the  recognized  mode  of  procedure  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  For  example,  Pliny  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Nic8Ba  had  built  a  theatre,  upon  which  80,0002.  had 
been  spent  when  it  was  found  that  the  walls  were 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  The  people  of  Nicomedeia 
had  spent  a  large  sum  on  an  aqueduct,  and  left  it  so 
unfinished  that  it  actually  fell  to  pieces.  The  same 
fette  attended  a  second  attempt,  so  that  the  town,  after 
a  vast  outlay,  was  still  without  water,  and  he  asks  the 
Emperor  if  he  may  use  the  old  materials  to  bring  in 
the  water  from  a  spring  which  he  had  visited,  and 
points  out  ''that  it  is  really  of  the  first  importance 
that  they  should  have  an  architect  from  Bome  to 
superintend  the  afiiur,  and  guarantee  them  against  a 
recurrence  of  failure."  ^  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
of  Sinope  were  badly  off  for  water,  and  it  could  only 
be  conveyed  into  the  town  from  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  Pliny  consults  the  Emperor,  and  tells  him  that 
he  believes  the  money  can  be  raised  on  the  spot,  if  he, 
the  Emperor,  is  willing  to  concede  such  an  indulgence 
to  the  thirsty  townspeople.  Trajan's  reply  is  favour- 
able ;  the  work,  he  says,  will  conduce  to  the  health 
and  beauty  of  the  place."  A  further  example  is  given 
in  Mr.  K  Walford*s  translation  of  *  Juvenal,'  which 
gives  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  ancient  Bome. 
He  says,  '*As  in  modem  Edinburgh,  so  in  ancient 
Bome,  night  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  careful  house- 
wife for  throwing  the  slops  from  the  upper  windows 
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into  the  open  drain  that  runs  tkrongh  the  street  beneath. 
And  not  only  slops,  but  other  harder  if  more  cleanly 
dArtB  desoended  from  the  many  storied  pile." 

'*  Whence  heedless  ganettiers  their  potsherds  throw, 
And  omah  the  unwary  wretch  that  walks  below, 
Clattering,  the  stoim  descends  from  heights  unknown, 
Ploughs  up  the  street,  and  woondB  the  flinty  stone. 
Ftey  then,  and  count  your  humble  pniyer  well  sped 
If  pots  be  only— emptied  on  your  head.** 

Yitruvias  mentions  a  case  which  shows  the  attention  yitruTins. 
paid  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  com- 
mnnities.    It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Remoyaiof 
city  of  Salapia  were  continually  out  of  health,  and  at  ^^P^ 
last  they  applied  to  Marcus  Hostilius  and  obtained 
permission  to  remove   the  city  to  a  more   healthy 
locality,  and  the  Boman  Senate  and  people  gave  their 
assent,  and  the  city  was  removed  to  a  more  healthy 
position,  four  miles  from  its  former  site. 

In  F.  Liger's  *  Historical  Account  of  Sanitary  Appli-  f.  Liger. 
ances,'  we  find  it  stated  that  'Hhe  public  latrines  of  Latrines  of 
Home  were  farmed  out  to  Foricarii,  who  paid  a  rent  "^^^ 
iuto  the  treasury  and  levied  a  payment  from  those 
who  used  them,"  in  a  maimer  exactly  similar  to  that 
now  adopted  at  the  principal  railway  stations  in  this 
country.  ^At  the  end  of  the  third  century,  under 
Diocletian,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of 
these  receptacles  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but,  in  the 
fourth  century,  if  we  may  believe  PancioUus,  there 
were  only  forty-four."  F.  Liger  supposes  that ''  these 
latrines  were  quite  distinct  from  the  cloaca  or  drains, 
and  were  not  usually  connected  with  them,  as  certain 
writers  have  imagined."  He  also  states  that  '^the 
palaces  and  public  edifices  were  also  provided  with 
latrines." 

The  ruins  of  Pompeii  show  very  clearly  that  latrines  Pompeii, 
existed  that  were  supplied  with  water,  and  from  which 
drains  conveyed  away  the  polluting  matter.    The  large 
quantities  of  water  required  for  many  of  the  ancient 
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townB  was'  no  doubt  dae  in  a  meaaure  to  the  fitct  that 
contioaona  streamB  of  water  were  required  in  the  rude 
sanitary  appliances  is  use  at  that  period  for  conveying 
away  excreted,  and,  probably,  other  refase  matters. 
The  good  effeeta  of  great  dilution  of  the  polluting 
matter  appear  to  have  been  well  nnderetood  at  that 
remote  age,  and  the  benefits  of  snch  dilution  are  seen 
from  the  iact  that,  at  the  outfalls  of  the  sewers,  as 
shown  by  Macrobius  and  Lucilius,  "the  fattest  and  most 
delicate  fish  in  the  Tiber  were  caught,"     In  Fig,  1  is 


shown  a  perspective  view  of  a  Pompeian  sterqniliniam. 
The  arrangement  shows  a  room  provided  with  Uiree 
distinct  receptacles,  one  having  a  seat,  A,  a  second 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  that  squat,  B,  and  a  third 
opening  marked  C,  evidently  to  be  used  as  a  nrinat. 
In  front  of  the  receptacles  A  and  B  a  gutter  is  formed, 
which  receives  its  water  supply  as  shown.  The  wat«T, 
after  flowing  through  this  gutter,  flows  through  the 
nrinat,  and  passes  through  the  receptacles  for  the  fiscal 
matter,  and  then  to  the  sewer.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment as  here  delineated  was  a  very  perfect  sanitary 
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appliance,  osiiigi  no  doobt,  a  very  large  qnantity  ot 
vatei,  bat  the  water  was  bo  disposed  of  in  this  arrange- 
meot  as  to  effectually  guard  against  its  pollation.     It  cm  of  urthen- 
is  well  known  that  the  EomanB  were  adepts  in  the  art  J^^^f"  ''^ 
of  draining,  and  that  they  had  made   considerable 
advances  in  the  mode  of  forming  drains,  and  that  for 
tiiis  pnrpoee  earthenware  ppee  were  nsed  by  them  in 
tiieir  own  country,  and  also  in  the  provinces  under 
their  control,  which   is  very   clearly  shown  by   the 
evidence  collected  at  Oheeter,  recorded  in  the  twelfth  Romsn  pipes 
volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  »» Ch"'"- 
Engineers,'  which  shows  that  Bpecimens  of  red  unglazed 
pipes  were  exhibited,  which,  from  the  inscription  on 
them,  were  believed  to  have  been  laid  by  the  Twelfth 
Roman  Legion.     It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Bahy- 
Icmians  employed  unglazed  ware  for  tabular  drains. 
In  Figs.  2  and  3  are  shown  a  part  of  a  plan  and 


section  of  a  latnne  discovered  by  Messis.  Cochin  and 
BeUicard  at  Fozznoli,  and  described  in  'Antiquity 
d'Hercolannm.' 

At  one  period,  even  in  Borne,  the  inhabitants  emptied  Diapomi  of 
every  morning  the  contents  of  the  vessels  containing  ^"^*°* '" 
waste  and  ezcrementitionB  matter  into  the  public  streets, 
which  were  regularly  scavenged.  However,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Republic  it  was  forbidden  to 
throw  or  place  any  ezcremeutitious  refuse  on  the  public 
roads. 
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It  is  by  no  means  dear  if  cesspools  were  ever  in  use 
in  ancient  Borne.  Yitmyins  does  not  mention  them> 
and  no  remains  of  snch  receptacles  have  been  found ;  in 
fact;  the  cesspool  appears  to  be  an  institution  dating 
from  about  the  ninth  century,  for  it  is  certain  that 
about  this  period  the  monasteries  were  provided  with 
latrines,  which  were  placed  in  special  detached  build- 
ings—such an  arrangement  as  clearly  to  imply  the  use 
of  one  or  more  cesspools.  In  the  eleventh  century,  it 
is  mentioned  by  Liger  that  excavations  made  in  the 
Abbey  of  Paris  reveal  the  fact  that  there  existed  at 
this  period  ^pits  without  any  bottom/'  doubtless  in- 
tended to  receive  feecal  matters.  Although  these 
ancient  examples  of  sanitary  works  were  executed 
when  art  and  science  had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  we  come  to  a  period  in  history  when  both 
art  and  science  declined,  and  with  them  the  prosecution 
of  those  sanitary  works  which  were  of  so  beneficial  and 
useful  a  character ;  in  fact,  the  benefits  derivable  from 
sanitary  science  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  and 
ignored,  and  the  people  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
sanitary  neglect^  from  which  the  powerful  voices  of 
plague,  typhus,  and  cholera  were  the  first  to  arouse 
them. 

In  the  feudal  castles  of  the  twelfth  century  the  latrines 
were  constructed  at  the  top  of,  or  in  other  positions  in 
the  outer  walls,  the  chamber  being  carried  out  on  corbels 
so  as  to  overhang,  in  order  to  secure  a  clear  Ml  for 
the  faecal  and  other  matters  into  the  fosse  of  the  castle. 
A  century  later  special  towers  were  constructed,  con- 
taining the  latrines  tier  above  tier,  so  constructed  as  to 
provide  accommodation  on  every  floor  of  the  building, 
and  usually  communicating  with  a  cesspool  within  the 
basement  of  the  tower.  These  towers  were  called  '^  garde- 
robe  towers.''  Mr.  Bobert  Bawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B.,  when 
reporting  on  the  drainage  of  Windsor  Castle,  mentions 
the  fact  that  *'  in  the  earliest  days  of  Windsor  Castle, 
sanitary  appliances  were  of  the  rudest  form.    Within 
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the  walk  tiiere  were  floors  of  mud,  coyered  with  rashes  Mr.  r.  lUwiin- 
aiid  litter ;  and  externally,  heaps  of  ordure  and  refuse,  "®°''  ^^^ 
but  no  sewers  nor  cesspools.    When  chamber  floors 
were  first  added  to  Windsor  Castle,  square  'stacks^*  or 
Tertical  openings  like  large  flues,  were  formed  in  the 
exterior  walls  to  serre  as  privies."    With  regard  to  the  Cenpoois  in 
more  modem  arrangements  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  1862  SIIul^^'*^' 
Mr.  Bawlinson  reported  that  during  the  previous  sixteen 
yean  fifty-one  cesspools,  varying  in  size  from  12  feet  by 
8  feet  and  9  feet  deep  to  3  feet  diameter  and  6  feet 
deep,  had  been  abolished. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  stated  in  his  address  at  Glasgow  Evidence  of 
m  1874  that  «  when  the  civilization  of  the  Egyptians,  ^^^IV^^ 
the  Jews;,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bonf ans  faded,  the  world  >>«siect  in  Dark 
passed  through  dark  ages  of  mental  and  physical  bar- 
barism.   For  a  thousand  years  there  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  Europe  that  ever  took  a  bath.     How  dif- 
ferent that  time  was  from  the  times  which  preceded  it 
when  daily  baths  were  common  among  the  poor,  you 
may  gather  from  the  praises  of  personal  ablution  which 
abound  in  ancient  authors.''    ^  No  wonder  that  there  Piagnes  of  the 
came  the  wondrous  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  M>^<*i«^g«' 
which  cut  off  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Europe — 
the  spotted  plague,  the  black  deatii,  sweating  sickness, 
and  the  terrible  mental  epidemics  which  followed  in 
their  train — the  dancing  mania,  the  mewing  mania, 
and  the  biting  mania.     But  even  when  the  middle 
ages  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  of  civilization  was 
again  rising  over  the  gloomy  darkness  of  these  cen- 
turies, what  a  heritage  of  filth-produced  disease  still 
remained!     Look  at  Defoe's  or  Montaigne's  descrip-  Montaigne  and 
tions  of  tiie  plagues  of  their  day.    Montaigne  gives  us  ^^^ 
some  statistics  which  Defoe  does  not.      The  plague 
at  Bordeaux,  from  which  Montaigne  fled  to  his  country 
house,  killed  18,000  out  of  40,000  people.    It  followed 
him  and  destroyed  whole  villages.    The  harvest  was 
not  reaped,  the  grapes  were  ungathered,  and  men's 
minds  were  occupied,  not  with  the  thought  of  life,  but 
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how  to  protect  their  bodies  from  wild  beasts  after  their 
death.  He  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  one  of  his  own 
workmen,  whose  last  act  of  life  was  to  draw  the  earth 
over  his  own  expiring  body.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  task 
to  dwell  on  the  habits  of  the  population,  even  in  our 
country,  in  past  times.  Gk^  back  only  to  the  time 
previous  to  the  Eeformation,  and  you  can  have  no 
difficulty  m  trnderstanding  why  taxnry  and  squalor 
produced  the  plagues  of  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts.  High  above  all  other  dwellings  were  the 
castles  and  the  monasteries,  but  the  cabin  of  the 
peasant  was  worse  than  any  to  be  now  found  in  the 
farthest  isles  of  Scotland.  It  was  made  of  reeds  and 
sticks,  plastered  over  with  mud.  In  these  wigwams 
lived  an  ague-stricken  population.  In  the  towns,  the 
mechanics  lived  in  rooms  without  glass  windows,  slept 
on  straw  beds,  and  worked  in  workshops  unheated  by 
coal  fires.  Even  in  well-to-do  houses  rushes  covered 
the  earthen  floors,  and  got  saturated  with  scraps  of  food, 
which  remained  to  putrify  under  a  new  layer  of  rushes 
scattered  over  it,  so  that  the  '  petremen '  came  to  dig 
saltpetre  out  of  the  floors.  Filth,  instead  of  being  ab- 
horred, was  almost  sanctified.  The  monks  imitated  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  hermits  and  saints  of  early  Christian 
times,  for  the  early  Fathers  commended  them.  Even 
St.  Jerome  used  to  praise  the  filthy  habits  of  hermita 
He  especially  commends  an  Egyptian  hermit,  who 
only  combed  his  hair  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  never 
wadied  his  clothes  at  all,  but  let  them  fall  to  pieces 
by  rottenness.  St.  Antony  never  washed  his  feet. 
St  Thomas-a-Becket,  when  martyred,  had  under- 
garments in  a  state  which  makes  one  shudder  in  the 
remembrance.  And  so  the  monks,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Beformation,  and,  indeed,  in  part  up  to  the 
present  day,  thought,  or  professed  to  think,  that  by 
antithesis,  pollution  of  the  body  indicated  cleanliness 
of  the  soul.  Practically,  indeed,  it  helped  to  it  Be- 
cause the  odour  of  sanctity,  which  infested  these  old 
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monks  and  hermitSy  helped  to  keep  them  apart  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world;  for  the  world  scarcely 
cared  to  come  into  too  close  contact  with  these  odorif- 
erous saints.  But  this  association  of  filth  with  religion 
was  unhappy  in  its  consequences,  for  men  ceased  to 
connect  disease  with  uncleanlinesSy  and  resorted  to 
shrines  and  winking  virgiiis  for  cures  of  maladies  which 
were  produced  by  their  own  physical  and  moral  im- 
purities." For  twenty  years  after  the  Bestoration 
there  was  an  exceptionally  high  mortality,  even  for 
that  epoch,  in  the  metropolis,  and,  no  doubt,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Macaulay  describes  it  as  a  time  **  when  Lord  MacaaUy. 
men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they 
now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and 
when  men  died  feuster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than 
they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana."  Dr.  Edward  Dr.  Buoome. 
Bascome  states,  in  his  *  History  of  Epidemics,'  that  up 
to  the  year  1760,  ^extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
there  was  not  any  such  thing  as  a  privy  in  Madrid;  it  Sanitary 
was  customary  to  throw  the  ordure  out  of  the  windows  ^  m^w!^^ 
at  night,  and  it  was  removed  by  scavengers  the  next 
day.  An  ordinance  having  been  issued  by  the  king 
that  every  householder  should  build  a  privy,  the  people 
violently  opposed  it  as  an  arbijtrary  proceeding,  and 
the  physicians  remonstrated  against  it,  alleging  that 
the  filth  absorbed  the  unwholesome  particles  of  the  air, 
which  otherwise  would  be  taken  into  the  human  body, 
flis  Majesty,  however,  persisted,  but  many  of  the  citi- 
sens,  in  order  to  keep  their  food  wholesome,  erected 
privies  dose  to  their  kitchen  fireplaces."  This  latter 
arrangement  was  evidently  copied  from  more  ancient 
times,  for  the  Bomans  invariably  constructed  their 
latrines  in  chambers  adjoining  their  kitchens. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


SacceflB  of 
sanitary  works. 
On  what  it 
depends. 


Various  modes 
for  effecting 
the  removal  of 
deoompodng 
matters. 


TABIOUS  PLANS  PBOFOSED   IN  OARRTING  OUT 

SANITABT  WORKS. 

The  success  of  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  works  exe- 
cuted than  upon  any  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  climate. 
This  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  rates  of  mor- 
tality in  Some  continental  towns.  For  example,  we 
find  that  both  Brussels  and  Paris,  which  have  climates 
far  more  salubrious  than  that  of  London,  have,  never- 
theless, a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  London,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  sanitary  works  of  London  are  of  a 
more  effectual,  and,  therefore,  more  perfect  character, 
and  that  they  better  fulfil  their  mission  than  those 
adopted  either  in  Brussels  or  Paris.  The  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  when  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  shows,  in  the 
same  marked  degree^  the  superiority  of  the  sanitary 
works  of  the  metropolis. 

Various  modes  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time  for  effecting,  or  perfecting,  the  appliances  within 
our  towns  for  the  removal  of  all  decomposing  matter, 
and  various  agents  have  been  suggested  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  removal  of  those  accumulations  of 
filth  and  dirt  which  have  been  found  to  be  so  preju- 
dicial to  health  and  life.  AU  the  elements  known  to  the 
ancients  have  been  laid  under  tribute  for  this  purpose ; 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  have  all  been  proposed  and 
adopted,  in  their  turn,  as  sanitary  agents  to  be.used  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  such  matter,  and  for 
securing  the  great  objects  sought  by  the  sanitary 
engineer. 
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The  advocates  of  fire  recommend  that  all  the  waste  Use  of  fire  as  a 
products  of  our  towns  and  x>opulous  places  should  be  ^^^^^^  *s®°*- 
committed  to  the  flames. 

A  second  set  of  advocates  would  have  us  believe  Use  of  air  as  a 
that  air  is  the  best  agent  for  removing  those  matters,  ^^^  '^  *^^** 
and  that  the  pneumatic  is  the  proper  system  to  be 
adopted. 

A  third  set  of  advocates  recommend  mother-earth  as  Use  of  earth 
by  fiir  the  best  agent  that  can  be  used  in  connection  ^entf °  **^^ 
with  the  removal  of  all  faecal  and  decomposing  matter 
from  the  habitations  of  the  people. 

A  fourth  set  of  advocates  maintain  that  the  water-  Use  of  water 
carriage  system  is  the  best,  and  the  only  feasible  plan  ^entf"*  ^^ 
that  can  be  adopted  under  the  varied  requirements  of 
a  town  population. 

Upon  careful  consideration  it  must  be  seen  that  none  None  of  agents 
of  those  agents  which  have  been  proposed  fulfil  all  our  th-e?reffectuai. 
requirements,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  removing,  not  only  the  fsecal  matter,  but  other 
refuse  from  the  houses  and  manufactories  of  our  towns. 
For  example,  fire,  air,  and  earth  are  of  little  use  for 
removing  and  disposing  of  liquid  filth ;  whereas  water 
and  air  are  incapable  of  being  applied  so  as  to  deal 
with  a  very  large  mass  of  the  accumulating  matter  of 
our  towns,  namely,  the  sweepings  from  streets,  ashes 
and  solid  garbage  from  houses,  all  of  which  are  now 
required  to  be  removed  by  manual  and  horse  labour. 
Air  and  water  have  been  proposed  as  the  medium  by  Purpose  for 
which  decomposing  matter  shall  be  conveyed  through  a  ^ater  proposed 
properly  constructed  system  of  pipes,  or  tubes,  out  of  ^^  ^  ^'^' 
our  towns,  and  then  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Fire  has  been  recommended  simply  as  a  means  whereby  Purpose  for 
decomposing  matter  may  be  destroyed,  or  rather  con-  proposed  to  be 
verted,  by  rapid  oxidization   into  harmless  elements.  ^^^ 
Earth  and  other  materials  of  this  character  have  from  Purpose  for 
time  to  time  been  recommended  and  used,  more  with  a  ^^^  ^^ 
view  to  deodorize  and  fix  the  elements  of  decomposition, 
so  as  to  render  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  less  baneful 
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in  its  effects  on  health  when  accumulating  in  towns,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  preserving  its  manurial  value. 
Watei-carriage      Of  all  the   systems  that  have  been  proposed,  the 
pre  err  .         wateivcaniago  system,  properly  carried  out,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  best  adapted  to  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  a  town  population  for  effecting  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  principal  matter  liable  to  decomposi* 
tion,  and  the  storage  of  which,  even  for  a  brief  period, 
near  our  dwellings,  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.    It  will  also  be  found  equal  to  any  other 
system  in  securing  the  manurial  elements  that  have  to 
be  utilized ;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  other 
Systems  appii-   systcms  are  applicable,  and  may  be  adopted  with  mani- 
tehi  wndUioM'  ^^^^  advantage  in  conjunction  with  water-carriage  when 

the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  debar  the  entire  use 
of  that  system. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WORKS  OF  SEWERAGE. 


Ih  canying  into  effect  the  works  necessary  for  the 
sewerage  of  a  town,  three  distinct  operations  have  to  be 
performed : — 
1st.  The  drainage  of  the  surface.  •  objects  to  be  se- 

2nd.  The  drainage  of  the  subsoil.  ^J^  *"  ^^'*^« 

o  of  sewerage. 

3rd.  The  removal  of  fsecal  and  liquid  refuse. 

The  sewers  of  ancient  cities  were  intended  to  combine  Work  per- 
two  of  these  objects,  or  the  removal  of  aU  surface  water  ^e^,  L^_ 
and  fiecal  refuse.    The  early  sewer  works  of  this  coun* 
try  were  designed  for  conveying  away  surface  drainage 
Qnly,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  passed  by  short  lines  of 
sewers  to  the  nearest  natural  outlet.    It  was  illegal,  illegal  to  drain 
prior  to  the  year  1815,  to  pass  fsecal  matter  into  sewers.  '°*^  sewers. 
Such  matter  was  generally  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
cesspools,  either  under  the  habitations  of  the  people,  or 
in  dose  proximity  thereto ;  but  the  growing  evils  of 
this  system  were  so  great  that,  about  the  year  men- 
tioned, the  laws  which  guarded  sewers  were  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  various  authorities  allowed  to  lapse. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1847  that  the  first  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  which  made  it  compulsory  to  Compaisory 
pass  fiecal  and   other  matters  of  this  character  into  j^to^s^wew"*^ 
sewers.    Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  Difierences  as 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  objects  sought  to  be  ^^^^^^ 
fulfilled  by  sewers  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  practice,  sewers. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  no  abstrckct  No  abstract 
rule  universally  applicable  can  be  laid  down  for  the  Jow^X^'  ^*''^ 
guidance  of  the  engineer  in  the  prosecution  of  works  of  guidance  of 
sewerage,  although  there  are  some  general  principles  ®'*^°®^''* 
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mission. 


Definition  of 
words  "sewer" 
and  "  drain." 


which   are    common,  and  applicable   to  every  town. 
Naturally  there  are  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
arise  during  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works,   and 
which  differ  in  different  places,  which  must  guide  the 
engineer  as  to  the  plan  of  sewerage  he  should  adopt. 
Samtary  works  In  all  sanitary  works  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  first 
fulfilling  their   requirement  that  the  works  shall  be  capable  of  fulfilling 
their  sanitary  mission.     All  questions  relating  to  the 
pecuniary  results  that  may  arise  from  the  profitable 
disposal  of  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with,  must  be  taken 
to  be  of  secondary  importance,  although  this  question 
must  not  be  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
■    The  definition  of  the  words  "  sewer  "  and  "  drain  " 
in  the  present  day  simply  means  that  drains  become 
sewers  in  name  when  they  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  sullage  or  liquid  refuse  from  more  than  one 
house.    So  long  as  the  liquid  refuse  of  any  one  house 
is  confined  within  a  system  of  ducts  that  serve  only 
the  one  particular  house,  notwithstanding  its  size  and 
the    ramification    of   the    ducts,  all   these  ducts  are 
drains ;  but  from  the  point  where  one  house-drain  joins 
with    another    house-drain,  or   with   a  duct  convey- 
ing the  sewage  from  a  number  of  houses,  from  that 
point  the  drain  becomes  a  sewer.    Gallis,  on  the  law  of 
sewers,  delivered  at    Gray's    Inn    in    August,   1622, 
speaking  of  the  origin  of   the  word,   says,    "  Some 
mincing  the  word,  compound  it  of  two  words,  sea  and 
toerey  saying,  that  nomina  smd  consonarUia  rebus;  and 
there  is  some  coherence  between  the  name  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing ;"  and  he  further  said  that,  *'  the 
sewer  is  a  fresh-water  trench  compassed  in  on  both 
sides  with  a  bank,  and  is  a  small  current  or  little  river." 
A  gutter  was  also  defined  by  Callis  as  '^  of  a  less  size, 
and  of  a  narrower  passage  and  current  than  a  sewer  is ; 
and,  as  I  take  it,  a  gutter  is  the  diminutive  of  a  sewer." 
Speaking  of  the  law,  Callis  said,  '^  The  use  of  a  sewer  is 
common,  and  of  a  gutter  peculiar;"  and  so  it  is  in 
modem  times,  the  right  of  user  of  sewers  is  common  to 


Callis  on 
sewers. 
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all,  but  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  drain  is  particular. 
Mr.  Bobert  fiawlinson,  C.E.,  CJB.,  in  a  paper  read  at  Mr.  Robert 
the  Society  of  Arte  in  March,  1862,  says,  in  reference  to  JruZ^from 
the  origin  of  the  word  "  sewer,"  that,  "  according  to  ^^  ^^e- 
Lord  Coke,  a  place  where  water  '  issues,'  or  vulgarly 


sewerage. 


The  preliminary  inquiry  in  a  district  will  naturally  Matters  for 

embiace—  consideration 

emorace  .^^  designing 

1st  The  area  of  the  district  to  be  sewered.  works  of 

2od.  The  rainfall  of  the  district,  and  the  proportion 
it  is  intended  or  desirable  to  admit  into  the  sewers. 

3rd.  The  geological  character  and  physical  outline 
of  the  district. 

4th.  The  present  and  prospective  number  of  ite  inha- 
bitants. 
5tL  The  snpply  of  water  in  the  district, 
fith.  The  sanitary  appliances  at  present  in  operation, 
or  to  be  adopted. 

Tth.  The  position  of  the  outfall,  and  the  mode  of 
deposing  of  the  sewage. 
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ABEA  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  TO  BE  SEWEBBD. 

Survey  of         In  Order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to  what  is 
*^  ^^^ '  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  sewerage  within  a 

district,  a  careful  survey  with  levels  should  be  made. 
Such  survey  should  include  not  only  the  area  of  the 
district  which  may  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  authority  by  whom  the  engineer  may  be  engaged, 
but  the  area  which  is  fixed  by  the  natural  configuration 
Survey  in  some  of  the  couutry  arouud.    It  often  happens  that  there  are 
bra^  adj^ning  portious  of  other  districts  which  naturally  drain  into 
district.  the  district  to  be  dealt  with ;  therefore  it  may  be  advis- 

able to  take  into  consideration  the  volume  of  sewage  or 
rainfall  which  may  be  contributed  from  such  areas. 
Where  several  districts  governed  by  difierent  local 
authorities  lie  in  close  proximity,  and  within  the  same 
natural  drainage  area,  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  engi- 
neer to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  to  make  such 
recommendation,  when  it  is  advisable,  as  may  lead  the 
several  authorities  to  combine  either  for  the  purpose  of 
sewerage  or  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sewage 
Mode  of  dealing  of  their  respective  districts.  In  many  cases  where  a 
high  duTrkts?  large  amount  of  rain  falls  upon  the  higher  lands  above 
the  district  to  be  dealt  with,  the  natural  outlet  for 
which  is  through  the  district,  it  will  be  well  to  .conduct 
such  rainfall  by  its  natural  channels,  or,  in  some  cases,  it 
may  be  requisite  to  construct  special  artificial  channels 
for  its  passage,  so  as  not  to  unduly  burden  the  sewers 
with  a  large  and  intermittent  volume  of  water.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  drainage  area  above  the  district 
to  be  dealt  with  should  be  taken  into  account  in  every 
case  when  artificial  channels  are  required  to  be  pro- 
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Tided  for  the  conveyance  of  upland  waters  through  the 
district  under  consideration. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  engineer  is  called  i>raiiiage  dis- 
upon  to  define  a  district  for  the  purposes  of  adopting  the  defined! 
Local  Gk)yemment  or  other  Drainage  Acts;  and  in 
doing  this  he  should  take  into  consideration  the  natural 
drainage  area,  and  to  make  the  district  selected  **  com- 
pact and  practicable.''    As  to  surveys,  in  districts  in  Surveys. 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  works  of  sewerage,  the 
engineer  will  find  that  the  Ordnance  Department  have  Ordnance  maps, 
published  accurate  geometrical  plans  and  surveys  of 
many  places,  which  will  often  be  found  of  great  service 
to  him  when  designing  works  of  sewerage.    In  districts 
in  which  no  accurate  plans  exist,  special  surveys  will 
have  to  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  desirable,  when  such 
surveys  are  made,  that  they  should  be  conducted  on 
trigonometrical  principles,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.    In  the  suggestions  which  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Eobert  Bawlinson,  C.B.,  from  the  Local 
Government  Act  Office,  the  following  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  sections  of 
any  proposed  works  of  sewerage: — "A  general  plan,  General  plan. 
exhibiting  the  area  which  will   be  affected  by   the 
proposed  works,  should  be  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  not 
less  than  two  feet  to  a  mile.    It  should  have  figured  What  should  be 
upon  it  the  levels  of  the  centres  of  all  streets  and  roads     "^^  ^^  ^  *°' 
at  their  intersections  and  angles,  and  at  every  change 
of  inclination.     Where  a  district  is  near  the  sea  it 
should  show  the  high  and  low  tide  level  of  the  sea,  and 
where  there  is  a  river  the  summer  and  flood  water 
levels  should  be  recorded.     Permanent  bench-marks, 
having  reference  to  the  surface  levels,  should  be  cut  on 
public  buildings,  &c.,  throughout  the  district,  and  also 
be  marked  on  the  plan.    Sections  should  accompany 
this  plan,  upon  which  the  levels  of  the  cellars  should  be 
shown.    Such  a  plan  might  be  used  for  showing  lines 
of  main  sewers  and  drains,  lines  of  water  pipes  and  gas- 
mains.    The  lines  of  main  sewers  and  drains  should 
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have  the  cross-sectional  dimensions  and  gradients  dis* 
tinctly  marked  upon  them.  The  dimensions  of  water 
and  gas  pipes  should  also  be  shovm  in  figures  or  by 

Detail  plan.  Writing."  ^'  A  detailed  plan  for  the  purposes  of  house 
drainage,  paving,  the  sale  and  purchase  of  property, 
&c.,  should  be  constructed  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than 
10  feet  to  a  mile.  Upon  this  plan  should  be  exhibited 
all  houses  and  other  buildings,  bench-marks,  the  leyels 
of  streets  and  roads,  of  cellars,  of  the  sea  at  high  and 
low  tide  leyel,and  the  summer  and  flood  level  of  rivers. 
Three  feet  by  2  feet  will  be  a  convenient  size  for  the 
sheets  of  this  plan,  and  by  representing  the  marginal 
lines  of  the  sheets  upon  the  general  plan,  the  general 

Index  to  general  plan  wiU  bccome  a  vory  useful  index."    In  districts  in 

plan.  which  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  carry  out  works  of 

sewerage  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  Local  Government 
Board  do  not  place  any  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  such  works ;  and  in  cases  where  no  plans 
exist,  they  will,  as  a  preliminary  step,  be  satisfied,  on 
certain  conditions,  with  less  carefully  prepared  plans,  as 

Plans  that  may  before  Suggested,  for  they  state: — "As,  however,  it 

be  used  under  •        n     i_      j      •      j    x  ^  i         • 

urgent  circuro-  m^^y  Occasionally  be  desired  to  carry  out  works  piece- 
stances,  meal,  with  a  view  to  save  the  time  which  would  be 

occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  plan  from 
actual  survey,  it  will  be  sufiScient,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  furnish  a  general  plan  of  streets  and  roads  only,  with 
th6  surface  levels,  and  those  of  the  deepest  cellars,  and 
the  proposed  scheme  of  works  shown  thereon,  after 
which  the  works  can  proceed  in  sections ;  but  with  each 
separate  application  for  sanction  to  a  loan  a  correct 
plan  and  section  or  sections  should  be  submitted,  ac- 
companied by  detailed  estimates  and  specifications.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  complete  plan 
of  the  entire  district  must  be  proceeded  with,  so  that 
when  the  works  are  finished  the  Local  Board  and  this 
ofiBce  may  possess  a  proper  record." 
CompuUory  When  Carrying  out  sewerage  or  sewage  utilization 

i^^w^rks!**^"^^  works,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  force  the  compul- 
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aory  foiwers,  authority  is  conferred  either  by  provisional 

Older  issued  by  the  Xiocal  Govemment  Board,  which 

requiies  to  be   confirmed  by  Parliament,  or  by  the 

diiect  sanction  of  Parliament.    In  either  case  it  is  now  PariiamenUry 

necessary  to  deposit  plans,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  ^^^' 

Parliament  require  that  such  plans  shall  be  drawn  to  a 

^e  ot  not  less  than  four  inches  to  the  mile.    They 

are  to  show  the  line  or  situation  of  the  whole  work,  or 

any  lateral  deviation  which  may  be  proposed,  and  if 

upon  the  line  of   the  proposed  work,  or  within  the 

limits  of  deviation,  unless  the  plan  shall  be  drawn  to  a 

scale  of  not  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  eyery  Scale  of  plans. 

100  feet,  an   enlarged  plan  of  any  '^  building,  yard, 

court-yard,  or  land  within  the  curtilage  of  any  building, 

or  of  any  ground  cultivated  as  a  garden,"  is  to  be 

added,  and  is  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  a 

quarter  of.  an  inch  to  every  100  feet    Sections  of  the 

work  require  to  be  prepared,  which  shall  be  of  the  same 

horizontal  scale  as  the  plan,  and  have  a  vertical  scale 

of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  100  feet ;  and  should 

it  be  intended  to  make  any  alteration  ''in  the  water 

level  of  any  canal,  or  in  the  level  or  rate  of  inclination 

of  any  turnpike  road,  public  carriage  road,  or  railway," 

cross-sections  must  be  provided  having  a  horizontal 

scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  330  feet,  and  a 

vertical  scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  40  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  plans  required  for  Parliamentary  Necessity  of  de- 

purposes,  or  for  deposit  at  the    Local  Govehiment  *^i^ra^»ng»' 

Board,  the  engineer  should,  in   every  case,  prepare 

detail  drawings  of  the  works  he  is  about  to  execute,  for 

the  guidance  of  those  who  may  have  to  carry  them  out. 

Such  details  should  be  drawn  to  as  large  a  scale  as 

compatible.     In  the  case  of  towns  having  an  outfall 

into  the  sea,  or  into  a  tidal  river,  careful  observations  Sea  outfalls. 

should  be  made  both  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  flow 

of  the  currents  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.    In 

the  case  of  works  extending  into  the  sea-way,  the  assent 

of  the  Admiralty  will  be  required  for  their  construction. 
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BAINFALL  AND  SEWERS. 


Use  of  rain- 
gauge. 


Mr.  Symons' 

Rainfall 

Tables. 


Maximum 
amount  of  rain 
should  be 
ascertained. 


Difference  of 
opinion  ^  to 
admitting  rain- 
fall into  sewers. 


Objects  sought 
to  be  attained 
by  exclusion  of 
rainfall. 


The  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  district  is  computed 
from  the  amount  collected  in  the  rain-gauge.  There 
are  few  towns  or  districts  at  the  present  day  in  which 
some  person  or  other  does  not  keep  a  rain-gauge,  and 
register  the  rainfall.  Numerous  observations  of  the 
amount  of  rain  falling  in  various  districts  are  annually 
compiled  and  published  by  Mr.  Q-.  J.  Symons,  F.B.S., 
F.M.S.,  and  such  tables  are  of  great  importance  and 
inestimable  value  to  the  engineer  in  designing  works 
of  sewerage.  In  a  system  of  sewerage,  the  works  for 
dealing  with  the  rainfall  must  be  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  maximum  falls  of  rain  which  will 
require  to  be  conveyed  away  without  causing  incon- 
yenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  quan* 
tity  of  rain  to  be  carried,  either  by  sewers,  surface-water 
drains^  storm  overflows,  or  any  special  work  provided 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  calculated  upon  the  largest 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  advisability  or  not  of  admitting  rainfall 
into  sewers.  Some  persons  propose  that  in  every 
district  the  rainfall  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  sewers ;  but  unfortunately  the  persons  who  make 
this  proposition  have  had,  as  a  rule,  a  very  limited 
experience  as  to  the  effects  of  rainfall  on  sewers  and 
sewage.  In  proposing  the  separation  of  the  rainfall 
from  the  sewers,  the  fulfilment  of  three  objects  is 
sought :  1st,  to  increase  the  manurial  value  of  the 
sewage;  2nd,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  purification  of  a  large  and  uncertain  volume  of 
sewage  in  times  of  rainfall ;  and  3rd,  to  give  to  the 
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streams  of  the  country  the  natural  volume  of  water  due 
to  the  rainfall  within  their  collecting  area;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward,  "  to  convey  the  rainfall  to 
the  rivers  and  the  sewage  to  the  land."  In  some 
districts  it  may  be  important  to  keep  the  rainfall  as  far 
as  possible  out  of  the  sewers ;  but  there  are  other  dis- 
tricts in  which  no  material  advantage  would  arise  from 
excluding  rainfall  from  sewers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
positive  injury  may  accrue  to  the  fresh-water  streams, 
by  reason  of  the  polluted  matters  brought  down  in  time 
of  storm.  For  example,  in  urban  districts,  which  are  Rainfall  in 
closely  inhabited,  or  in  which  there  is  a  great  traffic,  '^'^^^d"*"*^**- 
experience  clearly  shows  that  the  rainfall  in  such  dis- 
tricts becomes  as  impure  as  the  most  impure  sewage 
found  in  sewers.  The  analysis  made  by  Professor  Way  Professor  Way, 
of  surface-drainage  water,  flowing  from  the  principal  g^^^^^^j. 
streets  of  London,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  water 
contributed  to  sewers,  in  time  of  rainfall,  is  quite  as  im- 
pure as  that  of  any  sewage.  The  Tables  Nos.  2  and  3 
on  the  following  page  give  the  analysis  of  street  water, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  matters  found  in  such  water. 

From  Tables  No.  2  and  No.  3  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  Effect  of  traffic, 
districts  in  which  there  is  great  traffic,  or  which  are  &c.»o>^  rainfall. 
closely  built  upon,  if  a  system  of  sewers  is  to  be  carried 
out  which  shall  intercept  all  impurities  from  the  fresh- 
water courses  of  the  country,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  admit  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall  into 
the  sewers,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dealt  with  so  that 
it  may  be  purified  and  rendered  fit  to  be  passed  into 
the  natural  streams  of  the  country.    In  districts  where  Small  rainfalls 
the  rainfall  is  of  small  amount,  it  is  generally  loaded  ^J^^T^j^e 
with  impurities ;  while  with  a  heavy  rainfall  the  water  rainfalls  pure 
last   contributed   may   flow   off  comparatively   pure. 
Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  is  easy,  in  many  Scheme  for  in- 
districts,  to  design  a  system  of  sewerage  combining  the  * are^\nfa\™" 
admission  of  small  amounts  of  rainfall  into  the  intercept-  from  rivers. 
ing  sewers  of  a  town,  while  in  time  of  heavy  rainfall  the 
comparatively  pure  water  should  not  pass  into  the  inter- 
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Table  No.  2. — Showing  the  Analysis  of  Street  Water, 

By  Professor  Wat. 
The  water  vas  intercepted  in  its  passage  to  the  sewers. 


Number 

of 
Bottle. 


7 

5 

12 


4 
2 

10 
6 

11 


Nome  of  Street 


{Duke  Street,  Manchester) 
Square         / 

Foley  Street  (upper  part) 

Grower  Street 

Norton  Street 

(Hampst^ad  Road  (above^ 
the  canal) / 

Ferdinand  Street  .. 
Ferdinand  Place  .. 
Oxford  Street 

»>  >»     • 

>»  >» 


QoAlity  of 
Paving. 


Macadamized 


n 


Granite 


»» 


Ballasted 


»> 


Granite 

Macadamized 

Wood.. 


Quality  of 
Traffic 


Middling 

Little  .. 
Middling 
Little  .. 

Great  .. 

Middling 
Little  .. 
Great  .. 

»>       •• 


Heeidae  in  an  Imperial 
Gallon. 


Soluble. 


grains. 

92-80 

95-30 
126-00 
123-87 

96-00 


44' 

50" 

276- 

194 

34 


00 
80 
23 
62 
00 


Insolu- 
ble. 


grains. 
105-95 


Both. 


grains. 
198-75 


116-30211-43 

168-30294-30 

300 126-87 


84-00 


48- 

34 

637 

390 

5 


30 
30 
10 
30 
00 


180-00 

92-30 

85- 10 

813  33 

584-92 

39-00 


Table  No.  8. — Showing  the  Analysis  of  the  Soluble  Matter  in 
Diffebekt  Specimens  of  Stbbet-Dbainaoe  Wateb. 

By  Pbofessob  Way. 


Water  of  combination   and   some^ 
soluble  organic  matter       . .      . .  / 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  a  j 
little  phosphate  of  lime      . .      . .  / 

Chloride  of  potassium     

,,  sodium 

Potash       

Soda 


Oraios  in  an  Imperial  Gallon. 


Great  Traffic. 


Granite, 
No.  10. 


77-56 

0-61 
15-84 
36-49 

6-65 

None. 

2-58 

None. 
53-84 
82-76 


276-23 


Macadam, 
No.  6. 


29-07 

2-81 
12-23 
38-23 
13-38 
23-51 

1-25 

10-99 
44-88 
18-27 


194-62 


Little  Traffic. 


Granite, 
No.  13. 


22-72 

■  • 

None. 
46-48 
25-90 
Trace. 


None. 

18-44 
8-75 
1*58 

123-87 


Macadam, 
No.  7. 


13-73 

•  • 

None. 

34-08 

16-10 

8-60 


2-79 

19-70 

5-23 


95- 13 
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cepting  sewers,  but  should  flow  on  to  its  natural  outlet. 
The  arrangement  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  is 
the  reverse  of  the  principle  already  put  in  practice  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  FJEI.S.,  in  the  Manchester 
Waterworks,  for  separating  pure  and  impure  water,  and 
is  so  very  simple,  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  that  it 
may  easily  be  introduced  in  practice,  when  it  will  com- 
mend itself.  It  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  laws,  that  the  combined  effect  of  horizontal 
projection  and  of  gravity  on  a  stream  of  water  issuing 
from  an  orifice,  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
parabolic  curve ;  therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  project 
a  stream  a  certain  distance  horizontally,  it  follows,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  that  when  the  velocity  of  projection  is 
small  (owing  to  the  longer  interval  of  exposure  to  effect  of  Effect  of 
gravity),  comparatively  the  vertical  space  fallen  through  projection*^ 
in  reaching  the  desired  point  will  be  great;  while, 
when  the  velocity  is  great,  the  vertical  space  fallen 
through  will  be  small.  Plate  XYII.,  Fig.  9,  shows  the 
arrangement.  In  this  case,  the  sewer  for  conveying  Arrangement 
rainfall  is  assumed  to  be  2  feet  diameter,  and  has  a  ing^^Tir 
rate  of  inclination  of  1  in  550,  and  it  is  supposed  to  cross 
over  the  intercepting  sewer  on  its  course  to  a  river. 
At  the  point  the  sewers  cross,  an  opening  is  made  in 
both  sewers,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  rainfall  sewer,  and  in 
the  crown  of  the  intercepting  sewer.  In  this  case,  the 
opening  is  supposed  to  be  1  foot  wide,  and  at  the 
point  of  opening,  a  sudden  fall  is  given  to  the  rainfall 
sewer,  making  a  step  of  2  feet  in  the  sewer.  When 
3  inches  in  depth  of  rainfaU  flows  through  the  rain&U 
sewer,  the  velocity  of  the  current  will  be  1*6  foot  per 
second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  1  foot  wide, 
the  step  forming  a  weir  should  be  6*29  feet ;  but  as  it 
is  only  2  feet,  all  the  water  flowing  down  the  sewer 
would  pass  into  the  intercepting  sewer.  When  6  inches 
in  depth  of  water  is  running  through  the  2-feet  rain- 
fall sewer,  the  velocity  of  current  will  be  2*25  feet 
per  second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  the  step 
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should  be  3*25  feet,  so  that  this  quantity  will  also 
pass  into  the  intercepting  sewer.  When  the  rainfall 
sewer  runs  half  full,  the  velocity  will  be  3  feet  per 
second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  the  step  or 
fall  should  be  1  *  70  foot ;  but  as  in  this  case  it  is  stated 
to  be  2  feet,  all  the  water  brought  down  by  the  rainfall 
sewer  will  pass  over  the  opening,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged direct  into  the  river,  instead  of  passing  into 
the  intercepting  sewer ;  and  so,  by  adjusting  the  width 
of  the  opening  into  the  intercepting  sewer,  or  the 
amount  of  fall  at  the  weir,  any  given  amount  of  rain&U 
may  be  made  to  pass  into  the  sewers,  or  be  discharged 
into  the  streams  of  the  district,  as  may  be  required ; 
thus,  when  the  rainfall  is  small  and  very  impure  it  will 
pass  into  the  intercepting  sewers ;  but  when  the  rainfall 
is  great  and  pure,  the  velocity  is  such  that  it  will  leap 
over  the  opening  provided  for  the  interception  of  the 
impure  rainfall,  and  pass  on  to  its  natural  outlet. 
Plate  L  Plate  I.  illustrates  the  rain-water  intercepters  designed 

by  the  author  for  the  district  of  the  Corporation  of 
Description  of    Lougtou.     In  this  district  the  sanitary  authority  made 
iwed  by  author  arrangements  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Longton.       whose  property  is  contiguous  to  the  borough,  whereby 
the  sewage  is  taken  on  to  his  Grace's  land  for  the 
purpose  of  being  purified  and  utilized.    One  of  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in 
taking  the  sewage  was  that  the  rainfall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  should  be  diverted  from  the  sewers,  and 
passed  into  the  natural  channels  of  the  district.    An 
Necessity  of      inspection  of  this  district  would  convince  even  the  most 
iSl^nre^'swIice  casual  observcr  that  if  the  rainfall  from  the  streets 
water.  ^ere  entirely  intercepted   from  the   sewers,  with  it 

the  principal  portion  of  the  sewage  would  pass  into 
streams ;  as  such  are  the  habits  of  many  of  the  people 
that  they  make  use  of  the  street  gutters  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  nearly  all  liquid  refuse.  In  this  district  it  is 
clear  that  unless  some  means  were  adopted  by  which,  at 
ordinary  times,  the  water  from  the  streets  could  be 
carried  to  the  sewers,  the  authorities  would  still  have  a 
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liability  for  polluting  the  streams  hanging  over  them 
after  having  made  arrangements  for  the  purification  of 
the  sewage.  So  an  arrangement  of  self-acting  rain-- 
water interceptors  has  been  adopted,  by  the  instru- 
mentality  of  which,  when  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
rain,  or  when  there  is  nothing  but  sewage  running 
down  the  street  gutters,  it  is  intercepted,  and  flows 
into  the  sewers  proper;  but  so  soon  as  the  rainfall 
increases,  and  the  contents  of  the  surface-water  drains 
become  comparatively  pure,  this  water  will  not  pass 
into  the  sewers,  but  will  leap  over  the  opening  pro- 
vided between  the  two  sets  of  sewers  and  pass  to  the 
natural  channels  of  the  district.  The  openings  between  intercepten 
the  two  systems  of  sewers  are  also  arranged  so  as  to  be  ^^^  ^^^ 
capable  of  being  opened  at  pleasure,  to  admit  a  smaller 
or  greater  amount  of  liquid  to  the  sewer  proper,  or  at 
any  time  may  be  shut  so  as  to  exclude  it  altogether 
from  passing  into  the  sewer. 

It  was  found  desirable  in  the  case  of  Longton,  and 
it  may  occur  in  many  other  places,  to  introduce  rain- 
water interceptors  where  the  streams  or  channels  into 
which  the  storm-water  is  to  be  discharged  are  liable  to 
considerable  changes  of  level  in  times  of  rainfall.  Now, 
unless  provision  were  made  against  the  contingency, 
there  would  be  a  liability  of  the  flood-water  passing 
back  into  the  sewer  through  the  opening  provided  for 
the  interception  of  the  impure  water  of  the  district.  Exciasion  of 
To  obviate  this,  an  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by  from'^* 
the  author  at  Longton,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  apparatus  consists  simply  of  a  lever  having  a 
hollow  copper,  wood,  or  guttapercha  ball  at  one  end, 
which  in  time  of  flood  is  made  to  close  a  circular 
opening  in  a  cast-iron  plate,  through  which  opening  the 
impure  waters  have  ordinarily  to  pass  to  the  sewer,  and 
a  copper  float  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever.  The 
apparatus  is  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  adjustable  opening 
provided  for  the  admittance  of  the  impure  waters  into 
the  sewers,  and  in  dry  weather  the  superior  weight  of 
the  float  at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  lifts 


sewer. 
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□p  the  ball  oat  of  its  seating,  and  so  there  is  a  fzee 
passage  into  the  eewer ;  but  in  time  of  flood,  should  tlie 
water  rise  to  such  a  height  as  would  admit  it  into  the 
sewers,  the  float  acting  at  the  longer  end  of  the  lever 
rises  and  pushes  down  the  ball  into  its  seating,  so 
as  to  effectually  shut  the  opening  into  the  sewer. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  extremely  simple  and  self- 
acting. 
Tliere  are  some  districts  of  a  rural  character  in  which 


the  surface  drainage  is  generally  comparatively  pure, 
and  consequently  it  could  therefore  be  conveyed  to  the 
ordinary  water-courses  of  the  district  n  ithout  detrimeut. 
Ou  the  question  of  the  admittance  of  rainfall  into 
sewers.  Professor  Way,  speaking  of  the  analysis  of  tlie 
Rur&ce  water  of  London,  states  that,  "  so  far  as  London 
ia  concerned,  and  considering  only  the  composition  of 
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ihe  liquid  which  reaches  the  sewers  in  the  time  of  rain 
from  the  streets,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  it  would 
be  as  valuable  in  a  manorial  point  of  view  as  the  ordi- 
nary contents  of  the  sewers.  There  would  seem  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  exclude  such  waters  on  the  ground 
of  the  dilution  and  deterioration  of  the  sewage,  to 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  lead.** 

In  coQsidering  the  question  of  the  amoimt  of  rainfall  Raia  acts  as  a 
to  be  admitted  into  sewers,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  ***^®°8®''- 
mind  that  rain  acts  as  a  scavenger  in  washing  the  air 
and  the  surface  of  the  streets,  courts,  yards,  roofs,  &c., 
and  conveys  away  an  immense  amount  of  impurity.  In  Experience  in 
some  foreign  countries  in  which  there  are  distinct  [riMf°*^^"° 
periods  of  wet  and  drought,  it  may  always  be  desirable 
to  convey  away  the  excessive  storm-water  by  a  distinct 
set  of  sewers,  while  the  sewage  proper  may  be  con- 
veyed away  by  another  set  of  sewers,  the  reason  for 
which  is  obvious,  as,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rain- 
fall compared  with  the  comparatively  limited  quantity 
of  sewage,  the  channels  for  conveying  away  the  com- 
bined rainfall  and  sewage  would  have  to  be  constructed 
so  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  ordinary  work  the 
sewers  would  have  to  perform  in  periods  of  drought, 
that  a  sufficient  velocity  of  current  would  not  be  main- 
tained in  the  sewers  to  keep  them  clear,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  become  sowers  of  deposit,  and 
might  prove  highly  injurious  to  health,  as  the  deposit 
would  naturally  accumulate  at  those  periods  of  the 
year  when  decomposition  was  most  active. 

In  some  districts,  owing  to  the  natural  position  of  Desirable  %o 
their  outfall,  artificial  power  may  be  required  to  lilt  ^^  wh^en ''''°' 
the  sewage  to  a  considerable  height,  in  order  to  dis-  pumping  has 
pose  of  it    In  this  case  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  to.    ^^^^ 
engineer  to  consider  how  much  rainfall  he  can  exclude 
without  polluting  the  natural  streams  of  the  district. 
Becent  experience  at  Harrogate  shows  that  a  sanitary  Experience  of 
authority  may  be  made  liable  for  the  results  of  pollu-  fo'e  waterTt 
tion  arising  from  the  conveyance  of  the  surface  drainage  Harrogate. 
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Dilution  does 
not  always 
injure  sewage. 


Seaside  towns. 


from  streets  into  the  natural   water-courses  of    the 
country. 

In  studying  the  question  of  rainfall  it  would  be  well 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  experience  has  shown  that 
dilution  of  the  sewage  by  rainfall  does  not  materially 
diminish  its  total  collective  value,  although  it  may  add 
considerably  to  the  expense  of  its  application  to  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  and,  consequently,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  possible  return,  it  may  be  desirable  to  exclude 
as  much  rainfall  from  the  sewers  as  possible  in  every 
scheme  in  which  pumping  has  to  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  sewage  disposal  to  a 
minimum.  When  sewage  is  intended  to  be  treated 
chemically,  rainfall  should  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  sewers. 

In  many  seaside  places,  or  in  districts  in  which  the 
low-lying  sewers  are  tide-locked,  it  will  be  well   to 
convey  away  the  rainfall  by  sewers  distinct  from  those 
which  collect  the  ordinary  sewage.     To  what  extent 
this  may  be  necessary,  the  engineer  will  consider  after 
fully  taking  into  account  the  principle  of  interception, 
which  is  hereafter  referred  to. 
Provision  to  be      In  all  cases  in  which  rainfall  is  admitted  into  sewers 
^ntage  only  of  it  is  fouud  by  experience  that  only  a  certain  percentage 
rainfall.  ^f  ^]^q  actusl  rain  finds  its  way  to  the  sewers,  the  other 

portion  being  either  evaporated  or  absorbed,  and  it 
generally  occurs  that  when  we  have  the  largest  rainfalls, 
as  in  thunder-storms,  evaporation  and  absorption  are 
usually  most  activa  In  experiments  made  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  on  the  rainfall  in  the  district 
of  the  Colne,  he  found  on  an  average  of  seven  years, 
that  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  93  per  cent, 
of  rainfall  was  evaporated,  and  7  per  cent  absorbed, 
equal  to  1192  tons  of  water  per  acre  evaporated ;  while 
but  91  tons  per  acre  were  absorbed  or  filtered  into 
the  ground;  and  from  October  to  March  inclusive, 
25i  per  cent,  of  water  was  evaporated,  equal  to  360 
tons  of  water  per  acre,  and  1052  tons  per  acre  were 
absorbed. 


Mr.  Dicken- 
son's  experi- 
ments. 
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Mr.  Charles  Greaves,  M.  Inst.  CE.,  has  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Greaves, 
experiments  he  condacted  at  Lea  Bridge,  and  recorded  ^^  exSr^*^* 
in  Tolome  xly.  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Institution  ments. 
of  Giyil  Engineers/  that  the  amount  of  water  passing 
through  a  Dalton's  gauge  filled  with  earth,  on  an  average 
of  twenty-two  years,  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the 
period  being  25*  837,  was  6*866  inches,  and  the  amount 
evaporated  18 * 970  inchis.  Experiments  with  sand  show 
that  when  the  average  rainfall  of  fourteen  years  was 
25*721  inches,  the  amount  percolating  through  sand 
was  21*406  inches,  and  the  amount  evaporated  from 
sand  4*313  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
evaporated  from  a  water  surface  was  20*613  inches. 
Mr.  John  Evans,  F.K.S.,  who  has  continued  the  experi-  Mr.  J.  Eyans, 
ments  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  shows  that  during  the  twenty  ^^ine^per^ 
years  from  1855  to  1875,  in  the  winter  months,  out  of  mente. 
an  average  rainfall  of  13*028  inches,  5*200  filtered 
through  the  soil  gauge,  and  7*792  through  a  chalk 
gauge ;  and  in  the  summer  months,  out  of  an  average 
rainfiall  of  13 '352  inches,  '625  inch  filtered  through 
the  soil  gauge,  and  1  *719  through  the  chalk  gauge ;  or 
on  an  average  of  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  was  26*492  inches,  the  filtration 
through  the  soil  gauge  5  *  852  inches,  and  through  the 
chalk  gauge  9*511. 

The  intercepting  sewers  of  London  have  been  con-  Amount  of  rain 
structed  to  convey  rainfall  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  ^^i^^erl'^o*? 
inch  in  depth  from  the  whole  area  drained  every  twenty-  London. 
four  hours,  at  the  time  the  maximum  flow  of  sewage  is 
being  discharged.    Provision  is  made  to  deal  with  a 
larger  amount  of  rainfall  than  this  by  means  of  storm* 
water  overflows,  communicating  with  outfiEills  into  the 
Thames  which  have  been  retained  or  specially  provided 
in  the  natural  drainage  valleys  of  the  district.     No 
provision,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
intercepting  sewers  for  leakage  of  subsoil  water  into  the 
sewers ;  this  quantity  is  included  in  the  ^"  of  rainfall ; 
leakage  therefore  reduces  the  actual  capacity  of  the 
seweis  for  the  reception  of  rainfall. 
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In  London, 
sewers  carry 
*01  inch 
rain  and  sub- 
soil water 
per  hour. 


Low-level 
districts  of 
London  get 
flooded. 


Sufficient 
allowance  not 
made  for  i*ain- 
fall  in  low- 
level  districts 
of  Lond(te. 


Determination 
of  Metro- 
politan Board 
to  pump 
sewage  into 
river  Thames. 


Messrs.  Bidder 
and  Ilawksley. 


Although  the  sewers  of  London  are  calculated  to 
carry  away  rain  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours^  and  it  is  stated  in  Sir  J.  Bazalgette's 
paper  on  the  **  Main  Drainage  of  London,"  that  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty-five  days  per  annum  when 
the  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours  exceeds  this  quantity, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  sewers  of  London  are 
only  calculated  to  convey  away  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  of  rainfall  and  subsoil  water  per  hour,  in  addition 
to  the  sewage,  and  whenever  the  rainfall  exceeds  this 
rate  of  fall,  although  the  total  fall  in  twenty-four  hours 
may  not  equal  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  great  incon- 
venience must  naturally  be  occasioned  in  the  low-level 
districts,  especiaUy  if  the  rain  occurs  at  periods  when 
the  sewers  are  tide -locked,  and  cannot  consequently 
get  relief  by  the  storm-water  overflows.  Experience 
in  connection  with  the  metropolitan  sewers  has  shown 
that  the  allowance  made  for  rainfall  and  subsoil  water 
in  the  low-level  districts  is  not  sufficient,  and  con- 
sequently some  of  the  low-lying  districts  which  are 
below  high-water  mark  get  flooded,  the  reason  being 
that,  in  the  low-level  districts,  when  there  is  a  rainfall 
exceeding  the  quantity  the  sewers  are  constructed  to 
contain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  storm-water  outlets 
are  tide -locked,  the  low -lying  districts  cannot  get 
relief,  and  are  consequently  flooded.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
determined  that,  when  the  low-level  sewers  are  filled 
to  excess,  and  no  relief  can  be  afforded  by  the  storm- 
water  outlets  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the  tide,  the 
excess,  or  what  would  under  similar  circumstances  in 
a  high-level  sewer  flow  direct  to  the  Thames,  shall,  in 
the  case  of  the  low-level  sewers,  be  pumped  into  the 
river.  From  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Listitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  after  papers  had  been 
read  on  the  drainage  of  London  and  Paris,  it  appears 
that  in  1857  Messrs.  Bidder  and  Hawksley  found,  in 
the  case  of  London,  that  with  a  rainfall  of  2*90"  in 
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twenty-dx  hours,  Savoy  Street  sewer  delivered  64 '5 
per  cent,  Batcliffe  Highway  sewer  52  per  cent.,  while 
Lieut  -  Colonel   Haywood   found   in  the  same  storm  Lieat-Coionei 
that  London  Bridge  sewer  discharged  53  per  cent.  ^*y^**^- 
Lieut-CSolonel  Haywood,  in  April,  1858,  had  gaugings 
taken  of  the  same  sewer,  **  when  *  24  of  an  inch  of  rain 
fell  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  then  found  that  74  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  ran  off,  leaving  26  per  cent, 
to  be  absorbed  or  evaporated.    Of  a  rain-storm  of  '54 
of  an  inch,  in  five  hours,  in  June,  1858,  there  was 
delivered  into  the  Irongate  sewer,  which  drained  an 
area  entirely  paved  and  built  over,  as  much  as  94*5    * 
per  cent  of  the  total  rainfall;  and  of  all  the  storm- 
gaugings  he  had  made,  that  was  the  greatest  percentage 
he  ever  knew  discharged  by  a  sewer.    In  August,  1858, 
with  a  rain&U  of  *48  inch  in  one  hour  and  two-thirds 
of  an  hour  he  found  only  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  discharged  into  the  Irongate  sewer."    The  Amount  of 
author  has  found  that  the  amount  of  water  contributed  ^^cbiractw  of 
in   various   districts   depends    very   much   upon   the  district. 
character  of  the  surface  which  receives  the  rainfsdL 
In  districts  in  which  the  geological  character  is  porous, 
the  rain  contributed  to  the  sewers  is  very  small.    For  Experience  on 
example,  in  the  case  of  Croydon,  where  the  geological  ^ok  at  Croy- 
formation  principally  consists  of  gravel  overlying  chalk,  ^^^' 
the  amount  of  rain  contributed  by  a  storm  of  *72  of  an 
inch,  in  twelve  hours,  in  October,  1865,  did  not  yield 
more  than  one-tenth  of  it  to  the  sewers.    In  a  district  Experience  on 
in  Warwickshire,  on  the  new  red  marl  formation,  the  Warwickshire. 
surface  of  which  is  almost  entirely  impervious,  provision 
was  made  by  the  author  to  lead  off  a  rainfall  of  1  inch 
in  twenty-four  hours,  together  with  one-half  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  sewage  in  six  hours,  taken  at  5  cube 
feet  per  head  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  sewers  were 
found  to  be  by  no  means  too  large. 

Table  No.  4  shows  the  number  of  days  during  seven- 
teen years,  on  which  rain  fell,  the  total  amount  of 
rain,  and  when  the  rainfall  at  Oroydon  was  equal  to  or 
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exoeeded  in  any  one  day  the  respective  quantities  of 
.     1  inchy  half  an  inch,  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  one-fifth 
of  an  inch.     The  Table  also  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  falls  throughout  the  year. 

From  Table  No.  4  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  an 

annual  average  of  139  days  on  which  rain  fell  there 

is  but  1  *42  day  in  the  year  when  1  inch  or  more  rain 

fell.    On  12  *  93  days  half  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell.    On 

36*27  days  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell ;  and 

on  45 '53  days  one- fifth  of  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell. 

In  sewers  we         In  Table  No.  4  the  total  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 

with  rain  as  it  tweuty-fouT  hours  alouo  is  given,  but  in  a  sewer  we 

falls.  have  to  deal  with  the  rain  as  it  falls,  although  there 

are  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  when  any  large  quantity 

of  rain  falls.  It  should  be  observed  that  some  very  small 

falls,  as  measured  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  occur  in  a 

very  limited  period,  and  that  if  the  rain  continued  at 

the  rate  of  the  fall,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  number 

A  necessity  for  of  days  in  the  year  when  heavy  falls  of  rain  occur.    If  a 

viskkn  foi^r^n-  sewer  is  over-charged  for'  a  limited  period,  which  may 

falls.  \yQ  the  case  with  a  very  small  rainfall  as  at  present 

measured,  very  great  injury  is  likely  to  arise  in  some 

districts,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  making  separate 

provision,  independently  of  the  sewers,  for  the  rainfall 

in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Calculations  In  the  strougly  fortified  town  of  Dantzic,  the  geo- 

Stntzic*  ^^      logical  formation  of  which  is  principally  sand,  and  the 

district  very  flat,  the  author  made  provision  for  carrying 

off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours, 

together  with  2  cube  feet  per  head  of  sewage  in  eight 

Volume  of        hours.*    The  volume  of  water  supply  in  this  district  is 

D^ntxir^^^^'    about  3  cube  feet  per  head  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 

the  sewage  was  calculated  at  4  cube  feet  in  twenty-four 

Distribution  of  hours.    The  rainfall  in  this  district  is  about  20  inches 

D^ntiic.^^        annually,  but  is  distributed  on  an  average  of  years  over 

*  It  is  the  practice  of  some  engineere  to  calculate  the  volume  of 
sewage  to  be  dealt  with  as  equal  to  one-half  flowing  off  in  six  honn, 
or  two-thirde  in  eight  hours. 
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270  days  per  annum,  and  there  are  only  fourteen  days 
per  annum  when  the  rainfall  equals  or  exceeds  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours ;  only  six  days 
per  annum  when  it  equals  or  exceeds  half  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  only  about  one  day  per  annum 
when  the  rainfall  reaches  or  exceeds  1  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  order  to  deal  with  any  excess  of  rainfall  Rain-water 
beyond  the  quarter  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours, 
rain-water  outlets  have  been  proyided,  so  that  when  the 
sewers  become  overfilled  they  discharge  their  contents 
at  various  places  into  the  natural  outfalls.  In  cases  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  admit  rainfall  into  sewers,  the 
proportionate  amount  to  be  contributed  by  storms  will  Contribation 
differ  in  different  districts,  and  the  engineer  will  have  J^,  I^^^*^*^ 
to  use  a  considerable  degree  of  discretion  in  the  matter ; 
but  correct  results  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  con- 
siderable experience  and  long  observation.  The  follow- 
ing Table,  No.  5,  will  be  found  convenient  for  use  in 
making  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  rain  falling 
upon  the  site  of  a  drainage  area : 


Table  No.  6. — Showing  the  Quantitt  of  Rainfall  per  Acbb.     Table  No.  5. 


Incbesln 
nnpth 

CabeFeet 

GhOlons 

Incfaesin 

Depth 

of  Bain. 

CDbeFtet 

OeUooi 

per  Acre. 

per  Aciei 

per  Acre. 

• 

•1 

868 

2,262 

•6 

2178 

13,573 

•15 

544-5 

3^898 

•65 

2859-5 

14,704 

-2 

726 

4,524 

•7 

2541 

15,886 

•25 

907-5 

5,656 

-75 

2722-5 

16,967 

•8 

1089 

6,787 

-8 

2904 

18,098 

•35 

1270-5 

7,918 

•85 

8085-5 

19,309 

•4 

1452 

9,049 

-9 

8267 

20,860 

•45 

1688-5 

10,180 

•95 

3448-5 

21,491 

•5 

1815 

11,811 

10 

8630 

22,622 

•55 

1996-5 

12,442 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

GEOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  AND  PHYSICAL  OUTLINE  OF 

THE   DISTRICT. 


Influence  of 
geological 
strata  on 
health. 


Dr.  Bachanao, 

Reference  to 
Table  No.  1, 
page  9. 


Effects  of  dry 

subsoil. 

Dr.  Bowditch. 


Di£ference  be- 
tween satura- 
tion with  fresh 
and  sea  water. 


The  influence  of  geological  strata  upon  health  has 
from  time  immemorial  received  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration,  but  until  a  very  recent  period  the  actual 
result  of  such  influences  was  based  upon  very  crude  and 
uncertain  opinions.  Of  late,  very  precise  results  of  the 
efiect  of  geological  strata  on  health  have  been  compiled 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  last  column  of  Table  No.  1, 
page  9,  shows  the  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from 
phthisis  in  the  case  of  twelve  towns.  This  saving  of  life 
is  ascribed  to  the  efiect  of  drainage  works  in  drying  the 
subsoil  of  those  places.  The  effects  of  a  dry  subsoil  in 
influencing  health  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bowditch, 
of  Massachusetts  in  a  pamphlet  in  1862,  wherein  he 
showed  that  a  greater  number  of  deaths  took  place  from 
phthisis  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  located 
upon  a  retentive  geological  formation  than  takes  place 
when  they  are  disposed  on  a  pervious  formation.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  researches  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  works  of  sewerage  of  this  country  on  the  public 
health,  and  also  as  to  the  influence  of  the  geological 
character  of  the  soil  on  phthisical  diseases,  confirms 
these  views;  moreover,  he  found  that  districts  having 
rapidly  inclined  retentive  geological  formations,  have  a 
less  death  rate  from  phthisis  than  those  in  which  the 
same  formation  is  comparatively  flat.  He  also  shows 
that  a  pervious  formation,  saturated  with  fresh  water, 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of  phthisical  com- 
plaints, while  a  pervious  formation,  saturated  with  sea 
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water^  has,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  sea-coast 
towns,  little  or  no  effect  in  influencing  phthisical  dis- 
orders.   This  may  be  due  to  the  circulation  of  the 
water  in  the  soil,  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
which  prevents  stagnation,  the  great  enemy  of  life. 
The  marked  condition  of  good  health  in  most  sea-coast  Good  health  of 
towns  which  have  a  porous  and  saturated  subsoil  is,  in  "^^^^  ^'^^' 
all  probability,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  undo-  influenca  of 
viating  level  of  the  subterranean  water-line.    The  ^°teM*neon 
sea  is  the  natural  vent  for  subterranean  water.    The  health. 
conditions  of  level  under  which  the  water  is  discharged 
at  the  sea-coast  are  such  that  but  a  slight  amount  of 
deviation   in    the  level  can    arise,  for   subterranean 
water  may  be  assumed  to  stand  at  its  outfall  into  the 
sea  at  or  neat  the  same  level  as  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea  into  which  the  water  is  discharged,  and  which 
point  is  an  unvarying  or  fixed  level.    When  we  move 
into  the  country  from  the  sea  we  find  the  water  level  of 
the  subterranean  water  rises  as  we  leave  the  shore,  and 
the  farther  we  move  from  the  point  of  natural  vent  of 
the  subterranean  water  great  changes  throughout  the 
year  are  observable  in  the  water  level.    It  has  been  Professor  Pet- 
shown  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  that  epidemic  out-  J^e^nflL!!)^?^ 
breaks  of  both  enteric  fever  and  cholera  are  coincident  low  water  in 
with  changes  in  the  water  level  of  the  soil.     This  is  SiseweB?^ 
especially  the  case  in  gravel  soil,  and  when  well  water  Use  of  weU 
is  used  which  has  been  taken  from  wells  sunk  into  the  ^****** 
gravel  soil,  and  which  soil  is  also  polluted  with  excre- 
mental  matter.     Low  water  under  such  conditions,  or 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  water  line  after  being  low,  or  any 
great  or  sudden  change  in  the  water  level  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever.     It  appears 
that  a  process  of  development  of  matters  excreted 
from  the  human  body  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  evil  results  arising  from  excrementitious  pollution 
of  water,  and  this  development  in  part  takes  place  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  or  certain  organic  changes  occur 
in  the  soil  which  could  only  be  secured  by  a  change  in 
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Without 
change  in 
water  level  no 
disease. 

Cholera  coin- 
cident with 
low  water  in 
soil. 


Disease  result 
of  ezcremental 
pollution  of 
soil. 


Influence  of 
subterraneous 
curi'ents  in 
carrying  im- 
purities. 


Ground 
atmosphere. 


the  water  level.  The  fluctuating  water  line  simply 
acts  mechanically  in  furthering  the  processes  of  nature. 
The  author  has  observed,  iu  a  number  of  instances 
brought  to  his  attention,  that  without  the  fluctuation  in 
the  water  level  excremental  pollution  appears  to  be 
inoperative  in  producing  epidemic  disease.  In  India 
cholera  produces  the  greatest  mortality  at  a  time  co- 
incident with  the  lowest  levels  of  the  subsoil  water.  A 
fluctuating  water  line  is  not  the  cause  of  disease,  as  we 
can  well  understand  that  water  may  fluctuate  and 
produce  the  most  healthful  results  by  promoting  an 
aeration  and  purification  of  the  soil.  Disease  is  the 
result  of  excremental  pollution  of  the  soil,  favoured  by 
certain  descriptions  of  soil  and  variation  in  the  subsoil 
water  level  within  that  soil.  Those  who  design  systems 
of  sewers  or  drains  will  do  well  to  remember  when 
water  is  met  with  in  the  soil,  that  this  water  may 
become  a  destructive  agent  to  health  and  life  by 
reason  of  its  contamination  by  leaky  sewers,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  may  be  carried  to  considerable  dis* 
tance&  All  subterranean  water  must  be  looked  upon 
not  as  so  much  inert  matter,  but  as  always  on  the 
move  ready  to  carry  the  influences  of  pollution  in  the 
direction  of  its  flow.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
on  sloping  ground  disease  due  to  excremental  pollution 
occurs  only  on  the  lower  side  of  a  street,  under  the 
houses  of  which  the  underground  current  of  water  is 
poisoned  by  a  leaky  sewer  or  other  receptacle  of  faecal 
matter,  while  the  hoases  located  above  the  source  of 
pollution  are  healthy.  The  healthiness  or  unhealthi- 
ness  of  our  houses  is,  in  a  great  measure,  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  ground  atmosphere  on  which  they 
are  built,  and  this  ground  atmosphere  is  materially 
affected  by  ground  pollution,  for  germinal  matter  de- 
posited in  contact  with  the  soil  receives  that  develop- 
ment necessary  to  run  its  destructive  career,  and  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  structure  of  our  houses 
render  them  favourable  ducts  for  drawing  up  out  of  a 
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polluted  soil  those  miasms  which  haye  provedy  and 
still  will  proye,  destructive  to  human  health  and  life. 
It  is  imperatively  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  sewers  Sewen  should 
and  drains  should,  throughout  their  entire  length,  be  ^1^"^"°*' 
constructed  ho  as  to  be  perfectly  impermeable,  and 
thus  prevent  those  certain  results  which  will  inevitably 
arise  when  the  ground  or  water  beneath  our  habita- 
tions is  polluted  by  exciemental  matter.     The  influ-  Benefits  of 
ence  of  sewerage  works  in  draining  the  subsoil  of  a  J^'^f^JJ^^ 
town,    and    thereby    beneficially    influencing    public  engineers. 
health,  was  understood  by  some  engineers  at  an  early 
period  after  the  revival  of  sanitary  science ;  for  in  the 
report  upon  the  "City  Sewers,"  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Report  of 
Brunei,  and  Cubitt,  dated   August,  1848,  we  find  it  g^^^^Y/ 
stated  that  "  the  first  and  perhaps  not  least  important  Cubitt. 
purpose  of  sewers,  as  respects  health,  is  the  under- 
drainage  of  the  surroimding  earth.    They  answer  this 
purpose  effectually  and  quietly,  and  have  done  it  so 
long  that  their  importance  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked."    In  all  works  of  sewerage,  in  order  to  Provision 
get  their  full  benefit,  it  is  requisite  that  provision  jJjJJde^fo^snb- 
should  be  made  for  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil.    The  drainage. 
mere  fact  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewerage,  and  Efiects  of 
being  obliged  to  cut  through  various  strata  of  a  more  fn'U^cirg'  * 
OP  less  retentive  character,  is  naturally  a  means  of  snbsoU  water. 
securing  to  a  great  extent  subsoil  drainage ;   but  it 
is  not  well  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  intersection 
of  various  geological  formations,  as  it  has  been  shown, 
from  the   results  compiled    by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that 
drainage  works  when  first  brought  into  operation,  or 
during  their  construction,  have  had  greater  effect  in 
drying  the  subsoil  and  in  reducing  the  rate  of  death 
arising  from  phthisical  disorders  than  has  been  secured 
in  after  years.    This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  was  more  perfect 
prior    to  the    complete    consolidation  of   the    sewer 
trenches  than  it  has  been  subsequently.    In  designing  Provision 
a  system  of  sewers,  therefore,  the  engineer  should  for  subsoil™"  * 
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Subsoil  water 
yielded  to 
sewers. 


Example  of 
Redhill. 


make  provision — ^more  especially  in  retentive  geolo- 
gical formations — for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the 
subsoil,  the  works  for  which  purpose  should  be  con- 
structed and  carried  out  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  sewer  water  percolating  into  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  mode  in  which  this  operation  can  be  accomplished 
will  be  considered  hereafter.*  The  geological  character 
of  the  district  in  which  sewerage  works  are  executed 
will  also  materially  affect  the  quantity  of  wat^r  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  district.  In 
districts  in  which  an  impermeable  stratum  covers  the 
surface,  the  volume  of  water  contributed  to  the  sewers 
will  be  large,  and  be  discharged  more  rapidly  than  in 
districts  in  which  the  geological  formation  is  of  a 
pervious  description.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  districts  which  are  covered  with  a 
pervious  geological  formation,  that  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface  subsoil  water  in  large  quantities  is 
met  with,  supplying  the  sewers  with  a  constant  quan- 
tity of  spring  water,  and  not  unfrequently  leading  to 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  works.  The  geo- 
logical character  of  the  district  must  also  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  stability  of  the  works  which  are  to 
be  executed.  If  it  is  found  that  the  character  of  the 
strata  is  not  sufficiently  stable  to  receive  the  sewers, 
provision  will  have  to  be  made  whereby  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  works  to  be  executed  may  be  secured. 

As  a  not  unfrequent  example  of  the  results  of 
sewerage  works,  carried  out  in  a  district  of  a  per- 
meable geological  formation,  the  small  town  of  Eedhill, 
in  Surrey,  may  be  taken.  The  works  of  sewerage  were 
designed  by  the  author.  The  town  is  located  on  the 
lower  greensand  formation,  and  its  population  is  under 
5000.  In  carrying  on  the  work  of  excavation  for  the 
sewers  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  more  or  less  subsoil 
water  had  to  be  contended  with.  In  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  district  especially,  the  saturation  of  the 

♦  Vide  page  476. 
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sobsoil  was  so  considerable  that  great  difficulty  arose 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  works,  for  so  unstable  was  the 
subsoil  that  special  artificial  foundations  for  the  sewers 
bad  to  be  adopted.*  The  completion  of  the  works  in 
a  great  measure  removed  the  subsoil  water ;  but  even 
nowy  in  the  driest  season,  the  springs  yield  not  less 
than  25  cube  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  the  sewers. 

The  physical  outline  of  the  district  will  also  have  a  influence  of 
material  influence  upon  the  volume  of  the  water  which  {^^e^r^iurface 
has  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sewers.    In  districts  in  which  discharge, 
the  gradients  are  steep,  the  discharge  of  surface  water 
takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in  those  districts  in  which 
the  same  description  of  geological  strata  is  comparatively 
flat,  and  in  a  district  with  steep  gradients  a  larger  per* 
eentage  of  rainfall  will  be  contributed  to  the  sewers  than 
is  found  to  be  the  case  in  districts  in  which  the  gradients 
are  flat.     The  consideration  of  the  outline  of  a  district  influence  of 
is  of  great  importance  when  studying  the  question  of  unrorventUa- 
the  ventilation  of  sewers ;  the  same  provisions  that  are  tion  of  sewers. 
effectual  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  flat  districts  are 
totally  inadmissible  when  the  gradients  are  great,  for 
wherever  the  gradients  are  steep,  the  sewers  will  act  as 
diinmeys  for  drawing  off  the  foul  gas  from  the  lower 
parts  of  a  district,  and  disperse  it  in  the  higher  parts, 
so,  when  the  gradients  are  steep,  special  provision  should 
be .  made   in   order   to  prevent  sewer  air    travelling 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  portions  of  a  district. 
The  mode  in  which  this  may  be  effected  is  hereafter 
considered  at  page  372. 

♦  See  Fig.  54,  page  277. 
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In  this  coantry,  where  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  tabulating  the  population  of  various  districts,  it  is 
no  difficult  task  for  the  engineer  to  calculate  the  pre- 
sent population  of  a  district  for  which  the  works  of 
sewerage  are  to  be  constructed.     It  may,  however, 
become  difficult  to  calculate  the  prospective  population 
of  the  district,  which  is  a  point  of  importance,  as  in  all 
works  of  sewerage  the  money  expended  on  the  works 
should  be  distributed  over  a  term  of  years  for  repay- 
ment, and  it  is  only  just  to  those  of  the  ratepayers  who 
may  hereafter  occupy  the  district,  that  the  works  to- 
wards which  they  will  have  to  contribute  should  be  of 
equal  service  to  them  as  to  those  who  called  them 
into  existence.    The  mode  usually  adopted  in  approxi- 
mating the  future  population,  is  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  the  prospective  rate  of  increase  for  a  number 
of  years  back,  and  by  making  the  same,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  greater  allowance  for  increase  in  the  future,  so 
to  calculate  what  is  likely  to  be  the  probable  population 
in  years  to  come.     In  some  districts  this  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  population  has  been  shown  to  be  liable  to 
error,  as  there  are  districts,  such  as  manufacturing  or 
suburban  districts,  located  near  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion, which  are  liable  to  rapid  rates  of  increase,  and  in 
some  cases  the  population  of  particular  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  has  been  found  to  decline.     The 
present  population  of  a  district  can  always  be  pretty 
correctly  ascertained  by  taking  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  which  may  be  got  from  the  rate-books,  and 
multiplying  the  number  by  the  average  number  of 
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inhabitants  which  were  found  at  the  preyioufii  census 
to  occupy  a  house.    As  a  rough  and  ready  rule,  it  may 
be  camputed  that  five  persons  inhabit  each  separate 
dwelling.     Population  affects  works  of  sewerage,  inas-  How  popaU- 
much  as  each  indiyidual  member  of  the  community  Jjorks^f  ** 
uses  a  certain   quantity  of  water  for  ablution    and  sewerage. 
general  cleansing  purposes,  and  each  indiyidual  also 
contributes  a  certain  amount  of  manurial  matter  to 
the  sewers,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
wwage  of  a  town,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  number  of  the  population  contributing  to 
the  sewers  should  be  ascertained,  and  taken  into  con- 
sUeration  by  the  engineer,  when  designing  works  of 
sewerage,  or  sewage  disposal. 
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The  works  appertaining  to  the  water  supply  of  a  dis^ 
trict  are  specially  treated  hereafter.  Water  supply 
affects  a  system  of  sewerage  to  be  carried  out  in  any 
town,  by  reason  of  the  volume  of  water  that  has  to  be 
conveyed  away.  The  sources  of  supply  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  are : — 

Ist.  The  volume  of  water  distributed  by  specially 
constructed  waterworks. 

2nd.  The  amount  raised  or  taken  from  tanks  and 
wells  on  private  property. 

3rd.  The  quantity  contributed  by  manufactories. 

Taking  an  average  of  120  towns  in  this  country,  the 
author  found  that  the  volume  of  water  supplied  daily 
for  all  purposes  averaged  25  gallons  per  head.  In  some 
cases  the  quantity  was  greatly  in  excess  of  this  aver- 
age, for  as  much  as  56  gallons  per  head  was  supplied, 
while  in  some  towns  it  did  not  exceed  10  gallons 
per  head.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  a  district  in 
a  great  manner  depends  upon  the  facilities  afforded  to 
the  public  in  procuring  the  supply,  also  upon  the  sani- 
tary appliances  in  operation  within  the  district,  and  to 
some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  population  sup- 
plied with  water.  Districts  in  which  water-closets  are 
universally  used,  or  in  which  the  use  of  private  baths 
is  general,  have  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  water  con- 
sumption than  districts  in  which  the  only  supply  of 
water  is  from  isolated  stand  pipes,  and  in  which  the 

*  It  ib  tho  mtention  of  the  autlior  to  trcut  tbo  Hubjoct  of  Water 
Supply  in  a  tM}purute  volume,  aud  he  has  now  such  a  work  in  prcjiara- 
tion,  but  it  will  bo  sonic  time  before  it  is  ready  for  publication. 
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Tablk  No.  6. — Showing  the  Volumb  of  Skwaqb  of  some  Towns. 


NuBe  of  Tovn. 


Ahiwiek  andk 
CaooDgate  ./ 

Btngor ..     .. 

Binniiig'haii& .. 

Btthop  Aoek-I 
land  .. 

Bmy  8L 

OmDuB 

Gwdiff.. 
Carlisle.. 
QKitenbam 
GoTtsliy 

Ck«we   .. 


*GpDydoD 

Hav^oidwcst 

Leek 


Area  of 
District 
in 


Popola- 

tioaof 

Sewered 

UatricL 


600 

GOO 
8000 

290 
350 

2000 
2000 


liTerpool 

liOBdoa.. 

I^nighbonnigh 
LotOB    ..      .. 

MerthyrTydTil 
Kottii^bam  .. 
PI  jmooth 
msUm..     .. 

Bedhill ..     .. 

Bugby  ..      .. 

Sdhy     .T*   .. 
SbeemeflB 
^kiptoD.. 
SoDthampton 
Sootbport 
8t.Heie»8     .. 
TaoDtoD 
Wakefield     .. 

Wanrick 
Waterido 

Weabm-enper- 
Mare.. 


-:) 


1260 

1760 

100 

1280 

1300 


7014 

59,010 
380 


1800 

600 

2418 


200 
884 

2620 
150 
130 
800 
400 
700 
560 

1500 


214 
480 


6,000 

10,500 
300,000 

5,000 

13,000 

30,000 
30,000 
36,000 
42,000 

16,000 


45,000 

7,000 

4,300 

10,500 

93,000 

500,000 

3,000,000 
10,800 
17,000 
50,000 
120.000 
75,000 
83,000 

3,200 

8,000 
23,000 

6,000 
13  000 

6,000 
45,000 
12,000 
25,000 
15,000 
26,000 

10,000 
4,500 

10,000 


Average 
Quantiiy 
of  Sewage 

daily 

di«cbaiged 

by  Sewers. 

Gallons. 


300,000 

630,000 
15,000,000 

30,000 

50,000 

2,000,000 
843,000 
600,000 
750,000 

613,000 


3,345,000 

150,000 

60,000 

400.000 

3,000,000 

16,000,000 

88,000,000 

200,000 

640,000 

850,000 

1,900,000 

0,000,000 

2,000,000 

286,000 

382,000 
256,000 
160,000 
310,000 
116,000 

2,000,000 
290,000 
850,000 
250,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 
225,000 


Quntity 
of  Sewage 

di»- 
charged 
per  head 
per  day 

In 
Gallons. 


50 

50 
50 

6 


66 
28 
16J 
18 


38i 


76J 

21i 

14 

38 

32} 


32 

29 

18} 

36-4 

17 

16 

66 

24 

89 

47? 

11 

26 

23 

20 

44 

24 

34 

17 

38 

70 
50 


480,000,     48 


Proportionate 
Nomber  of 

Homes  mip- 
plied  with 

water-dooets. 


Remarks. 


Nearly  all 

|ths 
Very  few 

Very  few 

1  percent. 

Nearly  all 

$ths 
Nearly  all 

420 

1}  percent. 


All 

h 
10  per  cent. 

1  in  30 
6,900 

Nearly  all 

w.c.  genera) 

1  ill  80 

linSO 

Bnt  few 

* 

Nearly  all 

lin20 
50  per  cent. 

ftbs 

|rdB 
Nearly  all 
1  percent. 

314 

Nearly  all 

About  i 

linSO 

90  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

::   I 


i^etbs 


( Imperfectly 
I    sewered. 


t  With  exception  of 
)  about  50  vvat«r- 
j  closets,  all  asb- 
'  pits. 

Dry  weather  flow 
56  gallons  per 
head,  due  to 
water  supply. 


/  6  per  cent,  privy 

'(cesspools. 
The    volnme    of 
sewage    is     the 
minimum       dry 
weather  flow. 


Dry  weather  flow, 


Dry  weather  flow. 

;  200.000  gallons  is 
;  spring  water. 

Dry  weather  flow. 


lyry  weather  flow. 


(  Gelatine  manufac- 
t«)ry  at  Warwick 
'  uses  about 
I  300,000  gallons 
I  of  water  per  day. 


*  Tfafe  ooly  includes  Croydon  proper,  which  does  not  embrace  the  whole  pariah.  Adequate  measures 
"*  oat  adofrted  by  the  LomI  Authority  for  tbe  prevention  of  the  waste  of  water,  which  is  excessive 
B)  this  dMrfct,  and  qning  water  enters  the  old  sewers  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were 

Mated. 
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Quantity  used 
hj  ma&afac* 
turen. 


Volume  of 
sewage  for 
which  pro* 
Tision  should 
be  made. 


ash-pit  or  some  other  dry  system  is  in  operation.  The 
quantity  of  water  supplied  by  pumps  or  other  appli- 
ances procured  locally  from  wells  or  tanks  is  generally 
small,  for  where  the  labour  of  procuring  supplies  of 
water  is  great,  the  quantity  used  is  small ;  on  the  other 
hand,  where  facilities  for  procuring  water  are  great,  the 
consumption  is  found  to  be  large.  The  quantity  of 
water  used  by  manufacturers  must  be  considered,  as 
provision  will  generally  have  to  be  made  for  receiving 
such  water  in  the  sewers.  In  some  processes  of  manu- 
feu^ture  large  quantities  of  water  are  used,  which  sub- 
sequently find  their  way  to  the  sewers.  For  example, 
in  the  town  of  Warwick  there  is  a  single  gelatine 
manufactory  which  uses  as  much  water  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  as  is  used  by  the  whole  population  of 
the  town,  which  contains  upwards  of  10,000  persons, 
so  that  in  this  district  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
a  much  larger  volume  to  pass  into  the  sewers  than 
would  have  been  due  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
As  a  general  rule,  5  cubic  feet  per  head  per  day,  half 
flowing  off  in  six  hours,  is  the  quantity  of  sewage  the 
engineer  must  make  provision  for,  in  addition  to  such 
an  amount  of  rainfall  and  subsoil  water  as  he  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  into  the  sewers.  Table  No.  6  gives 
the  volume  of  sewage  in  some  towns,  and  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  as  a  guide  for  future  works. 
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8AKITABT  APPLIANCES  OF  DISTBIOT. 


When  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  is  intended  to  Complete 
be  catiied  out,  and  water-carriage  is  to  be  used  for  the  JJ^wiee^ 
lemoTal  of  all  the  refuse  and  fsscal  matter  usually  trans- 
ported by  sewers,  the  engineer  will  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  the  probable  volume  of  sewage  he 
will  haye  to  deal  with.    In  some  places  there  exist  Differences  of 
differences    of   opinion    amongst  the    Sewer  Autho-  w^ter-dwets. 
rities   as    to    the    benefits    derivable   from  the    uni- 
versal application  of  the  water-carriage  system.     It 
might  be  supposed  that  when  carrying  out  a  system  of 
sewer^e  in  a  district  in  which  the  water-closet  system 
is  intended  only  to  be  partially  adopted,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  many  manufacturing  towns  in  the  North  of 
England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  abate- 
ment in  the  sizes  of  the  sewers  on  account  of  the 
volume  of  sewage  to  be  excluded.    In  many  northern  Northemtowus 
towns  of  this  country  the  authorities  oppose  the  intro-  op^gftfon'^to 
duction  of  water-closets  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  watep-doeets. 
volume  of  water  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  if 
their  use  became  general.    Many  persons  also  oppose 
the  introduction  of  water-closets  on  the  ground  that 
th^  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  pollution  of  the  streams 
of  tilie  country.    A  very  slight  amount  of  investigation 
will  show  that  the  sewage  of  the  northern  towns  in 
which  midden-steads  are  generally  adopted,  is,  as  a  Midden-stead 
rule,  quite  as  impure,  and  nearly  as  great  in  volume,  as  1*^^^."*''*^* 
in  districts  in  which  water-closets  are  universally  used, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  sewage  contains  nearly  as 
large  an  amount  of  putrescent  organic  matter  as  in  a 
water-closet  town.   The  Bivers  Pollution  Commissioners 
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have  given  the  figures  recorded  in  Table  No.  7,  these 
being  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  sewage  of  a 
large  number  of  midden-stead  and  water-closet  towns. 

Table  No.  7. — Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Sbwagb  of  Towns 

in  Parts  per  100,000. 


Total 

OrgEinic 
Nitro- 
gen. 

Am- 
monia. 

Total 
com- 
bined 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Chlo- 
rine. 

Sospended  Matters. 

Description. 

^^^   SfS?n 
in  Solu-  ^^°- 

tion. 

Mine- 
ral 

Organic 

Total. 

Average  midden  i 
towns     . .      . .  / 

Average  water-^ 
closet  towns  ../ 

82-4    4-181 
72-2    4-696 

1-975 
2-205 

5-435 
6-703 

1         ! 

6-451 1 11-54 '17-81 

7-728   10-66  24-18 

1 

21-30 
20-51 

3911 
44-69 

Broadmoor 
sewage  and 
earth-closets. 


Consumption  of 
water  due  to 
imperfect  fit- 
tings. 


Consumption  of 
water  with  per- 
fect fittings. 


Separation  of 
faecal  matter 
from  sewers. 

Separation  of 
urine  from 
feces. 


The  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  sewage  of  a  midden- 
stead  town  shows  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
urine  present  in  a  given  volume  of  sewage  than  is 
found  in  a  water-closet  town.  The  Rivers  Commis- 
sioners also  found  that  the  case  is  not  substantially 
altered  where  earth-closets  are  used :  they  said,  "  The 
sewage  from  Broadmoor  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  which 
these  closets  are  partially  used,  exhibits  no  exceptional 
degree  of  weakness,"  and  they  conclude  by  saying,  "  It 
seems  hopeless,  therefore,  to  anticipate  any  substantial 
reduction  of  sewage  pollution  by  dealing  with  solid 
excrementitious  matters  only."  The  great  consumption 
of  water  in  many  towns  is  due  rather  to  imperfect 
fittings,  &c.,  than  to  the  introduction  of  water-closets. 
At  Croydon  the  author  made  numerous  experiments, 
and  found  that  for  all  domestic  purposes,  inclusive  of 
water-closets,  the  average  consumption  of  water  in 
houses  in  which  the  fittings  were  perfect  did  not 
exceed  five  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and  this  result 
was  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  houses*  which  were  above 
■the  average  rateable  value.  Various  devices  have  been 
proposed  at  different  times  in  order  to  separate  fsecal 
matter  from  the  sewers  or  in  some  cases  to  separate  the 
urine  from  the  solid  faeces.    All  these  devices  have 

*  These  houses  were  not  fitted  with  baths. 
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been  propounded  with  a  view  to  get  some  money  return 

for  the  agricultural  constituents  of  the  material  to  be  Agricultural 

dealt  with,  and  not  by  any  means  with  the  yiew  of  exp^ente7 

introducing  such  appliances  as  a  sanitary  necessity. 

Table  No.  6,  page  67,  shows  the  volume  of  sewage  in  Volume  of 

various    towns,  the    proportionate  number  of  water-  ^^^^ 

closets  in  use  is  also  given,  and  consequently  the  Table 

in  question  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  the  engineer  in 

carrying  out  similar  works.    To  what  has  already  been  Water-closets 

stated  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  introduction  "ncrease^water 

of  the  wateiKsloset,  with  perfect  water-waste  preventing  supply. 

fittiogB,  will  not  materially  increase  the  volume  of 

sewage,  for  which  provision  will  require  to  be  made, 

as  the  water  used  for  this  purpose  forms  but  a  small 

part  of  the  whole  of  the  water  used  for  domestic  and 

gimeial  purposes ;  therefore,  in  districts  in  which  ash- 

pit%  earth-closets,  or  other  devices  of  this  character 

are  used  for  collecting  fsecal  matter,  it  will  be  well 

that  the  same  provision  should  be  made  in  the  size  of 

the  sewers  as  is  made  in  those  districts  in  which  water- 

clo0etB  are  universally  adopted. 
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The  position  of  the  outfall  of  the  district  is  one  of  the 
first  points  that  will  require  the  consideration  of  the 
engineer,  and  so  soon  as  the  outfSedl  has  been  arranged 
the  rest  of  the  scheme  may  be  proceeded  with  without 
hesitation.    In  no  case  is  it  now  advisable  to  proceed 
with  works  of  internal  sewerage  until  an  outfiGdl  has 
been  secured.    In  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
scheme  will  depend  both  upon  the  position  and  the 
number  of  outfsdls  to  be  brought  into  operation  in  a 
district.    As  a  rule  it  is  usual,  in  constructing  sewers, 
to  lay  them  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  falls  of  the 
district^  consequently  the  outfalls  of  sewers  are  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  located  in  the  valley  of  a  river 
or  stream  which  naturally  provides  for  the  drainage. 
But  as  it  is  advisable  that  the  sewage  in  no  case  should 
be  allowed  to  intermix  with  the  pure  natural  water  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  lead  to  its  pollution,  provision  must 
be  made  for  either  purifying  the  sewage  before  passing 
it  into  the  fresh-water  streams,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
sea-coast  towns,  to  lead  it  to  such  a  point  as  not  to 
become  the  cause  of  offence.     In  inland  towns  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  chemical  or  mechanical  systems 
which  will  greatly  palliate  the  evils  of  pollution  by  pre- 
cipitating or  deodorizing  the  sewage,  but  the  nuisance 
arising  from  sewage  pollution  may  not   always    be 
removed  in  this  way;  consequently  such  works  are 
generally  supplemented  by  intermittent  filtration,  or 
irrigation  works.    The  plan  that  has  hitherto  proved 
most  successful  in  purifying  the  sewage  of  an  inland 
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town  is  that  of  atilizing  it  in  its  fresh  state  on  properly 
prepared  land.    In  sea-coast  towns  it  will  generally  be  Sewage,  sea- 
found  most  economical  to  carry  the  sewage  directly  out  ****"*  ^^^ 
to  sea ;  bat  in  some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  precantion, 
tiie  sewage  may  be  required  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise 
treated,  before  being  discharged  into  the  sea,  as  pre- 
TaOing  winds  may  blow  floating  matter  on  to  the  shore. 
Where  sewage  has  to  be  raised  artificially,  in  order  to 
be  applied  to  land,  as  will  be  the  case  in  many  towns, 
tike  point  of  ontfall  will  be  one  of  material  importance. 
In  some  towns,  a  system  of   interception  hereafter  intercepting 
referred  to,  with  two  or  more  ontfalls,  may  be  advan-  "^*"- 
tageonsly  introduced  in  order  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
system  of  sewers^  and  establish  the  economic  disposal  of 
the  sewage.     All  ontfSBdls  should  be  protected  by  proper  Oatfaii  must 
anangemonts  so  as  to  exclude  reyerse  currents  of  either      ^^^    ' 
water  or  air  from,  entering  the  sewers. 
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The  early  sewer  works  in  this  country  were  generally 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilful  workmen. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  drains  or  sewers;  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
fastidious  generations  of  the  past  looked  upon  construc- 
tions that  had  to  do  with  the  removal  of  those  waste 
matters  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  every  house 
and  in  every  town,  as  too  disgusting  in  their  nature  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  ears  of  refined  society.  The 
frightful  consequences  arising  from  this  utter  disregard 
of  these  very  necessary  matters  became  the  means,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  awakening  attention  and  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
construction  of  sewers.  So  well  is  the  importance  of 
securing  perfect  works  of  sewerage  now  understood, 
that  it  has  become  a  proverbial  saying  that  ^'a  man 
should  look  to  his  drains  before  he  furnishes  his  draw- 
ing room."  The  early  sewers  executed  in  this  country 
have  been  called  ^'  sewers  of  deposit ; "  in  fact,  at  one 
period  it  seems  to  have  been  a  recognized  feature  that 
all  sewers  must  sooner  or  later  choke  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  deposit,  therefore  certain  niles  and  regulations 
were  laid  down  for  their  construction,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  sewers  of  such  a  size  as  should  be  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  men  into  them  to  cleanse 
them  when  they  became  choked.  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7, 
represent  three  sizes  of  sewers.  Those  of  2  feet  diameter 
(Fig.  5)  were  considered  sufficient  for  men  to  crawl 
into  in  order  to  cleanse  them ;  when  they  were  from 
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3  feet  to  3  feet  6  in  vertical  dimensioDs  (Fig.  6) 
men  could  cioacb  in  them,  and  when  they  were  from 

4  feet  to  4  feet  6  in  Tertical 

dimeoeioDS  (Pig.  7)  men  coald  "*  * 

move  in  a  stooping 

and  they  were  requ 

made  at  least  6  feet 

in  order  that  men  o 

in  an  spright  positi 

conetmcting  sewers 

principles,  it  was  cou 

the  larger  sewers  w  Arpumnt  in 

"  ftvODT  of  l»l^ 

the  better  tliey  w(  Mwen. 

was  shown  that  if  si 
made  sufficiently  hij 


to  walk  throDgli  them,  a  man  was  able  to  remove  in  the 
course  of  a  fow  hours,  from  a  choked  sewer,  as  much 
matter  as  be  would  in  as  many  days  from  a  sewer  of 
smaller  dimensions.    The  author  in  the  course  of  bis 
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TO«  cbtuacterr  experiences  has  often  seen  men  pass  into  old  sewen 
ll^^^^   I  of  no  lai^t  diameter  than  2  feet  (Fig.  fi),  which  had 
I  become  completely  choked  with  decomposing  fecal  and 
Jyotber  vile  matter.     When  the  nozions  character  of 
these  deposits  and  the  nature  of  the  work  performed 
are  fally  considered,  and  the  true  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  proper  constmction  of  sewers  are 
more  generally  understood  and  appreciated,  these  vile 
practices  wiU  have  an  end,  as  there  is  no  more  necessity 
to  send  men  into  sewers  to  carry  oat  such  disgusting 
operations,  than  there  is  to  send  boys  up  chimneys  to 
F»nit  of  earl  J    Bwoep  them.    The  great  fault  in  the  early  sewer  works 
'*"'*"■  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  size,  form,  mode  of  construc- 

tion, or  materials  adopted  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  work  the  sewers  had  to  perform.    The  following 
woodcuU  represent  sectioDS  of  defective  forms  of  drains 
DeMription  of    and  sowers.    Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  a  house-drain  the 


sides  of  which  are  constructed  of  bricks  laid  on  edge  on 
the  floor  of  the  trench,  covered  again  with  bricks 
lengthways,  so  as  to  give  a  sectional  area  of  6  inches 
by  4^  inches  ;  such  drain  having  nothing  but  a  rough 
and  often  pervious  soil,  for  its  floor  soon  stopped 
up.  Fig.  9  is  an  improvement  on  Fig.  8,  inasmuch  as 
bricks  are  also  used  to  form  the  invert  of  the  sewer. 
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Fig.  10  represents  an  attempt  to  constract  a  circniar 
sewer  of  small  dimensiooB  with  the  ordinary  bricks. 
The  effect  of  iming  Boch  bricbB  in  constmcting  so  small 
a  sever  is  shown  in  the  wide  gaping  joints  at  the  back. 


and  as  snch  sewers  were  generally  pat  together  with 
improper  materials,  in  course  of  time  the  ordinary 
mortar  in  the  joints  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  escaped 
through  the  joints  and  left  the  solid  matter  to  choke 
the  sewer.*  The  earlier  sewers  were  generally  made  Ffj'LT" 
irith  flat  inverts,  in  Cact  this  was  the  plan  adopted  by  inverti. 
&e  BomanB,  and  was  probably  copied  &om  them.  The 
atream  of  sewage  flowing  through  the  sewers  was  often 
rery  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sewer,  and, 
when  spread  over  a  large  flat  sarface,  its  Telocity  was 
so  much  impeded  by  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  bed, 
and  the  angles  of  the  channel,  that  the  matters  in  sus- 
pension in  the  water  were  deposited,  until  at  length 
the  sewers  became  completely  choked,  and  then  com- 
menced those  disgusting  operations  of  sending  men 
bto  them  to  remove  the  obstructions.  The  following 
Figures,  11,  12,  and  13,  show  the  way  in  which  matters 
accumulate  in  aewere. 
These  examples  are  taken  from  well-authenticated 

*  HmsfoTtbe  hoiueaiu  the  weat-eii4  of  London  BtillrenuiLii  drained 
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Example*  com-  recordB  compiled  by  the  General  Board  of  Health.  The 
Bo^aruwlth.  ""ftterialB  used  in  the  construction  of  sewer  works  have 


Matnuli  luoi    atso  had  some  effect  in  promoting  stoppages.    Sewers 
inMweni.  constructed   of  rough  stone  or   other  materials  pre- 

senting a  rough  and  irregular  surface  (Fig,  14)  cause 
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an  obfitractioii  to  the  flow  of  the  sewage  by  retarding 

the  stream,  which  leads  to  deposit.    Other  sewers  were  Absorbing 

constructed  of  such  an  impervious  character  that  they  •®^®"' 

really  became  absorbing  sewers  (vide  Figs.  6  to  10), 

that  is,  the  solid  and  liquid  matters  passed  into  the 

sewers,  the  liquid  flowed  away  through  the  crevices 

and  joints  of  the  sewer  itself  into  the  subsoil,  and  left 

the  solid  matter  to  choke  the  sewers.    It  has  been  How  sewers 

1      J  ^-L     X   J    p  xi-  "Ij.         •      J  1-  •      *r€  to  be  made 

amply  demonstrated,  from  the  results  gained  by  expen-  geif-cieansing. 

ence  in  the  management  and  working  of  sewers,  that 

by  so  proportioning  the  size,  form,  and  inclination  of  a 

sewer  to  the  volnme  of  sewage  it  has  to  convey,  it  may 

be  made  self-cleansing.    It  was  a  generally  received 

opinion  at  one  time  that  all  brick  sewers  were  sewers 

of  deposit,  and  that  pipe  sewers  were  self-cleansing,  but 

upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.    Pipe 

sewers  may  become  sewers  of  deposit,  and  brick  sewers 

may  be  made   self-cleansing.     In    order  to  prevent  Velocity  of  flow 

deposit  in  sewers,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  certain  uined"**'* 

velocity  in  the  flow  of  sewage,  which  must  be  secured 

throughout  the  whole  system  of   sewers,  and    such 

velocity  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  subsidence 

from  the  liquid  of  any  matters  in  suspension,  and  also 

to  move  along  the  bed  of  the  channel  any  solid  deposit. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  at  various  fUperiments. 

times,  by  difi'erent  individuals,   as  to    the  efiect  of 

currents  of  water  in  moving  matter  along  variously 

formed  channels,  and  from  these  experiments  certain 

rules  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 

engineer  when  constructing  works  of  sewerage.    Mr. 

Wicksteed    ascertained,  on   the    Leicester    sewerage  Mr.WicksteedV 

works,  that  if  a  bottom  velocity  of  16  inches  per  «*P«'»™«>»^- 

second,  equal  to  i^ths  of  a  mile  per  hour,  could  be 

maintained,  such  velocity  would  prevent  the  deposit  of 

small  pieces  of  brick  and  stone,  and  with  a  velocity  of 

21|  inches  per  second,  or  1*24  mile  per  hour,  iron 

borings  or  heavy  slag  would  be  removed  by  the  current 

Experience  in  the  working  of  sewers,  since  the  date  of 
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these  experiments^  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the 

velocity  of  flow  must  be  considerably  greater  than  shown 

by  Mr.  Wicksteed's  experiments,  if  sewers  are  to  be 

Velocity  must    kept  free  from  deposit.    In  no  case  should  the  velocity 

2  ft.^*^TOnd!  ^  ^^^  *^*^  2  feet  per  second,  but  in  the  generality  of 

cases  it  should  be  much  greater.  It  is  surprising  to 
hear  some  persons,  who  really  ought  to  know  better,  at 
the  present  day  contending  that  fall  for  a  sewer  is  not 
of  any  material  importance,  and  who  state,  no  doubt 
what  they  think  is  true,  that  sewers  without  £eJ1  work 
well,  and  are  self-cleansing.  Careful  inquiry  into  all 
these  alleged  examples  shows  how  utterly  mistaken  the 
persons  are  who  make  these  statements,  and  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  constructing  sewers  without  fall  has 
invariably  led  to  failure  of  the  work« 

M.  Dubuat  gives  the  velocity  necessary  to  remove 
certain  solid  substances  as  under : — 

ft.  in. 

Biyer  mnd,  semi-fluid 0  Sperseoond. 

Brown  pottery  olay       0  3}  „ 

Common  olay ..      ..0  6  ,, 

YeUow  sand,  loamy       0  8}  „ 

Oommon  river  sand       10  ,, 

Gxavel,  size  small  seeds       0  4}  „ 

»         ofpeas       0  H  „ 

„         of  beans     1  ^  n 

Goarse  ballast        2  0  „ 

Sea  shingle,  about  1  in.  diameter       ....     2  2  ,, 

Large  shingle        8  0  „ 

Angular  shingle,  size  of  hen's  eggs    ..     ..8  3  „ 

Broken  stones        4  0  „ 

„      agglomerated,  or  schistous  rocks    ..4  4  „ 

Books  with  distinot  layers 6  0  „ 

Hard  rocks     10  0  „ 

Mr.Beardmorc.        The  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Beardmore^  C.E.,  in  his 

extremely  valuable  Hydraulic  Tables,  gave  150  feet 
per  minute  as  the  velocity  which  should  be  maintained 

Mr.  PhiUips.  in  sowcrs.  Mr.  J.  Phillips^  CE.,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  working  of  sewers  in  London, 
states  that  a  velocity  of  2^  feet  per  second,  equal  to 

Profawr  If  mile  per  hour,  will  prevent   deposit.     Professor 

Rankine.  Rmkiue  says  that  the  velocity  in  sewers  should  not 
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be  leaB  than  1  foot  per  second  or  more  than  4^  feet  per 
second    Honse-drainSy  he  says^  should  have  a  velocity 
of  4|  feet  per  second.    The  velocity  necessary  to  re-  Veiocitj  to  re- 
moie  obstraetions  from  sewers  in  a  great  measure  "oMde^ndion 
depends  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  deposit.    All  their  specific 
matters  submerged  in  water  lose  weight  in  proportion  ^^^'^^' 
to  the  volume  of  water  they  displace,  consequently  com- 
paratively small  currents  have  great  effect  in  carrying 
forward  solid  matter.    Experiments  made  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Mr.  T.  e. 
BlackweU,  C.K,  for  the  Government  referees  in  the  ^^rf^^enu. 
plao  of  the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  show,  very 
deaiiy,  the  effect  of  currents  in  removing  substances 
of  different  specific  gravity.    For  example,  coal  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  *  26  commenced  to  move  in  a  current 
of  from  1  -  25  to  1  '50  foot  per  second,  a  second  sample  of 
ooal  of  specific  gravity  1  *  33  did  not  commence  to  move 
until  the  velocity  was  1*50  to  1'75  foot  per  second, 
a  brickbat  of  specific  gravity  2*0,  and  chalk  of  specific 
gm?ity  2'05,  required  a  velocity  of  1  *75  to  2  feet  per 
aeoond  to  start  them.     Oolite  stone  specific  gravity 
2*17,  brickbat  2*12,  chalk  iq)ecific  gravity  2*0,  broken 
granite  specific  gravity  2  *  66,  required  a  velocity  of  2  *  0 
to  2*25  feet  per  second  to  start  them.    Chalk  specific 
grayity  2*17,  brickbats  specific  gravity  2*18,  lime- 
stone specific  gravity  1'46,  required  a  velocity  of  from 
2*25  to  2 -50  feet  per  second  to  start  them.  Oolite  stone, 
specific  gravity  2*32,  fiints  specific  gravity  2*66,  lime- 
stone specific  gravity  3*00,  required  a  velocity  of  2*50 
to  2 '75  to  start  them.  It  was  shown  in  these  experiments  Materials 
that  after  the  start  of  the  materials  with  the  current,  n!^^^  with 
in  no  case  did  the  materials  to  be  transported  travel  at  ^™^  veiocity^ 
the  same  rate  as  the  stream,  but  in  every  case  their  pro- 
gress was  considerably  less,  as  a  rule  often  more  than 
50  per  cent  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  current.    The  Author's  ezpe- 
author  in  the  course  of  his  experience  has  found  that  "^^' 
in  order  to  prevent  deposit  in  small  sewers  or  drains, 
soeh  as  those  of  6  inches  and  9  inches  diameter,  a  velocity 
of  not  less  than  3  feet  per  second  should  be  produced. 
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Sewers  from  12  to  24  inches  diameter  dionld  have  a 
Telocity  of  not  less  than  2^  feet  per  second,  and  in 
sewers  of  larger  dimensions  in  no  case  should  the 
Telocity  be  less  than  2  feet  per  second.    Becently  the 
author  has  been  called  upon  to  reconstruct  the  sewers 
of  scTcral  towns  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  work  by 
reason  of  the  inattention  paid  to  matters  relating  to 
fall,  and  practical  experience  now  clearly  demonstrates 
that  no  sewers  ought  to  be  constructed  with  less  falls 
than  to  giTe  the  Tclocities  aboye  mentioned^    In  order 
to  maintain  these  velocities  in  sewers,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  that  a  certain  rate  of  inclination  should  be 
secured;  thus  small  sewers  will  require  a  greater  rate 
of  fall  than  large  sewers,  and  large  sewers,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  provided  a  much  larger  volume  of 
fluid,  so  that  the  proper  velocity  through  them  may 
Safficient         \^  maintained.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  design  a  large 
I^eTne^e^j  scwcr  in  a  district  of  small  fall,  unless,  to  prevent  its 
torendersewerB  |)eooming  a  sewcr  of  dcposit  (which  it  would  undoubt- 
edly become  even  when  its  rate  of  inclination  when 
running  full  or  half  full  would  give  the  required  velocity 
to  make  it  self-cleansing),  we  are  sure  of  a  volume  of 
sewage  which  will  fill  the  sewer  to  the  proper  extent  so 
as  to  maintain  the  velocity  required,  either  naturally, 
Sewenof         or  artificially  by  flushing  arrangements.    Sewers  of 
▼ariouB  skes      yarious  sizcs,  having  diflTerent  rates  of  inclination,  will 
▼eiocitj.  have  the  same  velocity :  for  example,  a  sewer  10  feet 

diameter  having  a  fall  of  2  feet  per  mile,  a  sewer 
5  feet  diameter  a  fall  of  4  feet  per  mile,  a  sewer 
2  feet  diameter  a  fall  of  10  feet  per  mile,  and  a 
sewer  1  foot  diameter  a  fall  of  20  feet  per  mile;  but 
in  order  to  maintain  the  same  velocity  the  10-feet 
sewer  will  require  to  convey  one  hundred  times,  the 
5«feet  twenty-five  times,  and  the  2-feet  four  times 
as  much  sewage  as  the  1-foot  sewer.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  sizes  of  sewers  is  a  matter  which 
will  always  require  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
engineer. 
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Hitheiio^  in  speaking  of  velocitieSi  we  have  been  Bottom 
dealing  with  the  mean  velocity  of  streamSy  but  in  piao-  ^wotJ  *^ 
tioe  it  is  found  that  Telocity  increases  in  a  current  as 
the  fluid  partides  of  the  stream  are  removed  from  its 
sides  or  bed,  consequently  the  velocity  at  the  bottom 
of  a  channel,  or  over  the  invert  of  a  sewer,  is  the 
▼elodty  which  is  really  effective  in  scouring  it»  and 
soch  velocity  is  always  less  than  the  mean  velocity. 
The  mean   velocity  of  the   stream^  according  to  M.  m.  Prony's 
fton/s  formula,  is  as  follows :—  ^'"""^'• 

^  ^  V-f  7-776 
V  + 10-335* 

Y  =  snrfieuse  velocity. 
f»  =  mean  „ 

Experiments  made  by  Messrs.  A.  A.  Humphrey  and  Experiments, 
H.  L.  Abbot  show  that  the  velocity  of  a  stream  varies  and  k. UAbbo^ 
at  different  depths,  and  that  ttie  variation  is  repre- 
sented by  a  parabolic  curve,  the  axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  place 
of  the  greatest  velocity  ''  the  ordinates  are  the  depths 
and  the  abedssse  the  corresponding  velocities,"  and 
they  state  in  their  report  on  the  Mississippi  river  that 
^a  mathematically  exact  expression  for  the  mean  velo- 
city of  the  whole  curve  at  once  results  from  what  has 
already  been  established  and  from  the  well-known  pro- 
perty of  the  parabola,  that  the  area  of  the  segment 
included  between  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  rectangle  constructed  upon  those 
co-crdinates,''  and  they  gave  the  following  formula  for 
computing  the  mean  velocity : — 

Tm  =  mfittQ  velocity. 

V  (f,  =  mairimTim  Telocity. 

V  o  =  Bnrfiice  Teloeity. 
VD  =  bottom  Telocity. 

di  =  depth  below  snr&ce  of  fillet,  moving  at  maximum  velooity. 
D  =  depth  of  stream. 

a  2 
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Praetical  rale 
for  sewers. 


Sewers  in 
upper  district. 


Necessity  for 
flashingsewers. 


Mttddiness  and 
cleanness  of 
water  aflect 
Telocity  of  flow. 


For  all  practical  purposes  in  the  case  of  sewers 
the  velocity  along  the  invert  of  the  sewer  will  be  76 
per  cent  of  the  mean  velocity  given  in  the  Tables^ 
so  that  the  velocities  given  therein  ought  not  to  be 
departed  from.  The  velocity  in  a  sewer  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  square  root  of  the  section  when  divided 
by  the  wetted  perimeter,  therefore  velocity  diminishes 
greatly  with  the  depth  of  the  stream  flowing  through 
the  sewers,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  we  have  the  smallest 
quantity  of  sewage  and  the  least  depth  flowing  through 
the  sewers,  the  sewage  is  carrying  its  maximum  load  of 
suspended  matter,  consequently  there  is  a  greater  in- 
clination for  matter  to  subside  at  such  times,  on  accoant 
of  the  velocity  being  at  its  minimum.  In  every  system 
of  sewers  the  upper  portions  should  naturally  have  a 
greater  rate  of  inclination  than  the  lower  portions  of 
the  system,  as  in  those  parts  there  is  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  sewage  to  deal  with,  and  consequently  a  greater 
fall  is  required  to  produce  the  necessary  velocity  to 
render  the  sewer  self-cleansing.  In  cases  in  which  the 
ordinary  flow  of  sewage  would  not  give  the  requisite 
velocity  to  render  the  sewers  of  a  district  self-cleansing, 
artificial  means  are  used  for  flushing  the  sewers  by 
temporarily  increasing  the  volume  passed  through 
them  in  a  given  time.  The  various  modes  whicb  are 
adopted  for  flushing  sewers,  are  hereafter  specially  con- 
sidered. Observations  made  by  the  author  on  a  stream 
flowing  in  a  brick  culvert  show  that  the  muddiness  or 
cleanness  of  the  water  has  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  velocity  of  flow,  for  he  has  repeatedly  observed 
when  the  same  depth  of  water  is  flowing  in  the  same 
channel  there  is  always  a  considerable  retardation  in 
the  velocity  whenever  the  water  is  turbid.  What 
amount  of  material  or  what  character  of  material  has 
the  greatest  effect  in  retarding  the  flow  of  water  is  not 
at  present  known.  Observation,  however,  goes  so  far 
to  show  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  water 
holding  in  suspension  solid  mattersy  or  in  solution  large 
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qoantitieB  of  salts,  is  not  so  mobile  as  water  which  is  Mobility  of 

oompaiatiTely  free  from  such  matters.    The  great  dis-  fluenoed  by 

ciepsocy  in  hydraulic  formnlad,  founded  on  practical  foreignmattei* 
resolts,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  qualities  of  the  water  used  or  observed  by  the 

different  persons.     Further  experimental  research  is  Further  ezpe- 

>  -a         .  iij^ji         1        •         X         1-x    riments  on  flow 

necessary  m  order  to  collect  data^  showing  to  what  of  impure  water 
extoit  the  quality  or  impmrides  held  by  water  affect  n««Mary. 
its  flow. 

Description  of  Tables  bklating  to  the  Yelooities 
IN  Seweeb  Nos.  8  to  28  inolusiye. 

These  Tables  are  worked  out  from  the  formulae  of 
Weisbach,  given  at  page  130. 

Table  No.  8  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  various  Table  No.  a 
sized  circular  sewers  from  3  inches  to  10  feet  diameter 
for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per  second. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  sewers  running  full  or  half 
full.  In  this  Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of 
water  is  equal  to  the  velocity  in  feet,  therefore  the 
velocity  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  inclination  equals 
the  length  of  sewer  in  feet,  to  which  the  calculation 
correctly  applies.  For  example,  a  drain  4  inches  dia- 
meter is  required  to  be  laid  at  such  inclination  as  to 
give  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second.  On  examination 
ol  Hie  Table  it  will  be  seen,  under  the  column  of  velo- 
city for  3  feet,  that  a  4-inch  drain  must  have  an  incli- 
nation of  1  in  92,  therefore  to  make  the  calculation 
strictly  correct,  3x92  =  276  feet,  is  the  length  of  the 
drain  to  which  the  calculation  applies.  If  the  velocity 
is  6  feet  per  second,  the  rate  of  inclination  given  by 
the  Table  for  a  4-inch  drain  would  be  1  in  24,  and 
6  X  24  s=  144  feet,  the  length  to  which  this  calculation 
correctly  applies. 

Table  No.  9  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  9. 
sewers  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per 
second  when  flowing  fall.     This  Table  is  applicable 
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Table  No.  10. 


Table  No.  11. 


Note  to  Tables 
No«.  9,  10, 
and  11. 


New  form  of 
oral  sewer. 

Table  No.  12. 


only  to  the  old  form  of  oval  sewer^  in  which  the  trans- 
verse diameter  is  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter, 
the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides  being 
one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter.  In  this 
Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of  water  is  taken 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  Table,  or  equal  to  the 
velocity;  consequently  the  length  of  sewer  to  which 
the  Table  is  applicable  equals  the  velocity  multiplied 
by  the  rate  of  inclination.  For  example,  a  sewer 
3  feet  X  4  feet  6  inches,  having  a  velocity  of  2  feet 
per  second,  would  require  to  be  laid  at  an  inclination 
of  1  in  2028,  and  the  length  of  sewer  to  which  the 
calculation  is  applicable = 2  x  2028,  or  4056  feet 

Table  10  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  sewers 
(old. form)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet 
when  flowing  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to 
6  feet  when  the  sewers  are  running  one-third  full.  It 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  Table  No.  10  with  Tables 
Nos.  9  or  11  that  when  a  sewer  is  running  two-thirds 
full,  with  a  given  rate  of  inclination,  a  greater  velocity 
is  produced  than  when  the  same  sewer  is  running  full 
or  one-third  full,  or,  in  other  words,  it  requires  less  in- 
clination to  produce  the  same  velocity  in  a  sewer  when 
running  two-thirds  full,  than  is  required  to  produce  the 
same  velocity  in  the  same  sewer  when  running  full  or 
one-third  full. 

Table  No.  12  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval 
sewers  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per 
second  when  running  full.  This  Table  is  only  appli^ 
cable  to  the  new  form  of  oval  sewer  or  sewers  in  which 
the  transverse  diameter  is  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the 
sides  being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  dia- 
meter.   In  this  Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of 
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water  h  equal  to  the  velocity  in  feet,  therefore  the 
yelocity  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  inclination  equals 
the  length  of  sewer  in  feet,  to  which  the  calculation 
correctly  applies,  consequently  the  length  of  sewer  to 
which  the  Table  is  applicable  equals  the  velocity  mul- 
tiplied by  the  rate  of  inclination*  For  example,  a 
sewer  3  feet  x  4  feet  6  inches,  having  a  velocity  of 
2  feet  per  second,  would  require  to  be  laid  at  an  inclina-^ 
tion  of  1  in  1991,  and  the  length  of  sewer  to  which  the 
calculation  is  applicable  equals  2  x  1991  or  3982  feet. 

Table  No.  13  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  is. 
sewers  of  the  new  form  (the  proportions  of  which  are 
given  in  the  description  of  Table  No.  12)  for  velocities 
varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per  second  when  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  14  8hows*%he  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  14 
sewers  of  the  new  form  (the  proportions  of  which  are 
given  in  Table  No.  12)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet 
to  6  feet  when  running  w«hthirds  full. 

Table  No.  15  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de-  Table  No.  15. 
fined  velocity  in  circular  sewers  of  1  foot  diameter  when 
running  full  or  half  full,  and  working  under  various 
heads.  The  proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  cir- 
cular sewer  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  inclina- 
tion given  in  this  Table  by  the  diameter  of  the  sewer 
in  feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
already  laid  down  the  rule  that  in  no  sewers  should  the 
velocity  be  less  than  2  feet  per  second,  the  least  incli- 
nation of  any  sewer  may  be  approximately  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  number  583  by  the  diameter  in 
feet,  or  decimal  parts  in  feet,  of  the  proposed  sewer. 
So  with  any  other  velocity,  if  the  figures  given  in  this 
Table  are  kept  in  mind,  the  rate  of  inclination  for 
any  other  sized  sewer  may  be  easily  ascertained.  For 
example,  take  a  sewer  6  inches  diameter  with  a  velo^ 
dty  of  2  feet,  we  shall  find  that  '5x583  =  291*5,  gives 
the  least  rate  of  inclination  at  which  a  sewer  of  that 
diameter  diould  be  laid  down,  or  1  in  291.    If  we  take 
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a  sewer  10  feet  diameter,  with  a  Telocity  of  2  feet, 
10  X  583  gives  5830,  representing  the  least  inclination 
of  a  sewer  of  that  size,  or  1  in  5830,  and  so  on  in  regard 
to  any  other  size.  This  Table  is  applicable  to  any 
length  of  sewer.  In  using  it,  all  that  is  required  to  be 
determined  is  the  total  fall  in  the  sewer  we  propose  to 
construct.  For  example,  say  that  it  is  10  feet,  under 
column  h  we  find  10  feet,  and  under  the  column  of 
Telocity,  say  2  feet,  we  find  606  -  3,  which  represents  the 
least  inclination  of  a  sewer  of  1  foot  diameter.  If  the 
sewer  was  3  feet  diameter,  the  proper  rate  of  inclina- 
tion to  give  a  Telocity  of  2  feet  per  second,  would  be 
3x606-3=1  in  1819,  or  if  the  sewer  was  18  inches 
diameter,  and  the  Telocity  required  3  feet  per  second, 
we  shall  find  opposite  the  10-feet  fall  in  the  column  of 
3-feet  Telocities,  289  •  4,  which  iXultiplied  by  1 '  5  foot  =  1 
in  434. 
Table  No.  16.  Table  No.  16  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de- 
fined Telocity  in  oval  sewers  (old  form)  1  foot  x  1  foot 
6  inches  when  running  full  and  working  under  Tarious 
heads.  The  proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  OTal 
sewer  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  this  Table,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  if  the  least  or  transTcrse  diameter  in 
feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet  is  multiplied  by  the  incli- 
nation giTcn  under  the  scTeral  Telocities  in  this  Table, 
the  result  will  express  the  proper  inclination  for  any 
other  sized  sewer  having  the  usual  proportions,  that  is, 
in  cases  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  equals  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  being 
struck  with  a  radius  of  one-fourth  the  transverse  diar 
meter  of  the  sewer,  the  side  being  struck  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  sewer.*  For 
example,  if  we  take  a  sewer  3  feet  x  4  feet  6  inches, 
the  total  fall  in  the  length  of  sewer  taken  into  con- 
sideration being  10  feet,  the  Telocity  requisite  to  be 
maintained  in  the  sewer  when  running  full  being 
2  feet  per  second,  we  shall  find  under  column  of  2-feet 

*  The  proportion  is  diown  in  Fig.  20,  pago  17S. 
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velocities  opposite  10  feet,  702*6;  if  we  multiply  this 
by  3  feet,  or  the  transrerse  diameter  of  the  sewer  in 
qnestioii,  it  will  correctly  express  the  inclination  of  the 
required  sewer,  or  8x702 -6»1  in  2107*8. 

Table  No.  17  is  similar  to  No.  16,  except  that  it  is  Table  No.  17. 
calculated  to  give  the  inclination  and  velocity  in  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  when  running  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  18  is  similar  to  No.  16,  except  that  it  is  Table  No.  is. 
calculated  to  give  the  inclination  and  velocity  in  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  when  running  one-third  full. 

Table  Na  19  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de-  TaUe  No.  19. 
fined  velocity  in  oval  sewers  1  foot  x  1  foot  6  inches  of 
the  new  form,*  or  sewers  in  which  the  transverse  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter. 
The  invert  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of 
the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  being 
one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter  when 
ranning  fall  and  working  under  various  heads.  The 
proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  oval  sewer  of  the 
same  proportions  can  easily  be  ascertained  from  this 
Table.  It  will  be  found  that  if  the  least  or  the  trans- 
verse diameter  in  feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet  is  multi- 
plied by  the  inclination  giving  the  several  velocities 
in  this  Table,  the  result  will  express  the  proper  incli- 
nation of  any  other  sized  sewer  having  the  same 
proportions. 

Table  No.  20  is  similar  to  Table  No.  19,  except  that  Table  No.  20. 
it  is  calculated  to  give  the  inclinations  for  velocities  in 
oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  when  running  two-thirds 
full. 

Table  No.  21  is  similar  to  Table  No.  19,  except  that  Table  No.  21. 
it  is  calculated  to  give  the  inclination  for  velocities 
in  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  when  running  one- 
third  full. 

Table  No.  22  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in  Table  No.  22. 
circular  sewers  of  sizes  varying  from  3  inches  to  10  feet 
diameter  when  constructed  at  inclinations- varying  from 

*  The  proportion^  U  shown  in  Fig.  21 »  page  180. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TABLES. 


Table  No.  23. 


Table  No.  24. 


Table  No.  25. 


Table  No.  26. 


Table  No.  27. 


Table  No.  28. 


1  in  5  to  1  in  6000.  In  preparing  this  Table,  the 
length  of  sewer  taken  into  consideration  is  the  same  as 
in  Table  No.  8,  or  the  head  of  water  is  taken  as  being 
equal  to  the  velocity.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may 
be  considered  correct,  but  in  cases  in  which  greater 
accuracy  is  required,  the  proper  inclinations  may  be 
worked  out  from  Table  No.  15. 

Table  No.  23  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in 
oval  sewers  of  the  old  form  of  section  when  running 
full.  It  is  calculated  for  sewers  varying  in  size  from 
1  foot  X  1  foot  6  inches  to  6  feet  x  9  feet,  when  con- 
structed at  inclinations  varying  from  1  in  100  to  1 
in  4000. 

Table  No.  24  is  similar  to  Table  No.  23,  except  that 
the  calculations  are  made  for  sewers  when  running  two- 
thirds  foil. 

Table  25  is  similar  to  Table  No.  23,  except  that 
the  calculations  are  made  for  sewers  when  runniDg  one- 
third  full 

Table  No.  26  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in 
oval  sewers  of  the  new  form,  and  is  calculated  for 
sewers  varying  in  size  from  1  foot  X 1  foot  6  inches  to 
6  feet  X  9  feet,  constructed  at  inclinations  varying  from 
1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  27  is  similar  to  Table  No.  26,  except  that 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  when 
running  two-thirds  fdlL 

Table  No.  28  is  similar  to  Table  No.  26,  except  that 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  running 
one-third  full. 
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■  • 
a  B 
a  • 
ft  a 
a  B 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 

•  ft 
m  ft 
a  a 
a  ■ 
a  a 
a  a 

•  a 
a  • 
a  a 

•  • 
m  a 
aa 
a  a 
ft  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
ft  • 
ft  a 
a  a 

>      a  ft 
a  ft 
a  • 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  B 
ft  a 
a  a 
a  • 
•  • 
a  a 
a  ft 
a  a 

118 

a  • 

ft  • 
a  • 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
a  • 
a  a 
a  B 
a  a 
a  • 
a  ft 
a  ■ 
a  a 
a  • 

•  • 

124 
118 

a  a 
•  a 
a  ■ 

a  • 
ft  ■ 
a  • 
■  ft 
a  a 
a  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
a  a 
ft  a 
ft  a 
a  ft 
a  ft 
a  ft 
a  a 
a  ft 

•  • 
ft  a 
a  a 
ft  • 
a  ■ 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  ft 
ft  a 
a  a 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 
ft  a 
ft  ft 
ft  a 
a  a 
a  • 

•  a 
ft  a 
ft  ft 

•  ft 

132 
126 
120 

•  • 

•  ■ 
a  ft 

B    ft 

a  a 
ft  ft 
ft  a 

•  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  a 

•  a 
a  a 
ft  a 
ft  a 
a  ft 

•  a 

•  ft 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  ft 
a  • 
a  a 
a  a 

fta        1 

1 

1 

••    1 

1 

a  a 

•  ft 
a  ft 

•  • 
ft  a 
«  a 
a  « 
ft  • 
ft  « 

•• 

140 
133 
127 
122 
118 

ft  • 
a  • 

•  a 

ft  • 
a  • 
a  a 

•  • 
a  • 
a  a 
a  m 
a  • 

•  • 
a  m 
a  • 
a  » 

•  ■ 

•  • 
a  • 
a  a 
a  • 

•  • 
a  a 
■  a 

•  a 

..    ' 

ft  • 
«  ft 
ft  a 

•  a 

••        1 

I 

ft  ft 

•  ft 
«  a 
a  ft 
ft  a 

•  • 
a  • 
«  ft 

•  ft 

1 

147 
140 
134 
129 
124 
120 

•  ft 

•  ft 
a  ft 
a  • 

•  • 
ft  ■ 
aa 
ft  a 
a  a 

•  ft 
a  • 
a  B 
ft  a 

•  • 

■  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 

•  ft 

•  « 
ft  ft 

B   ft 

ft  a 
ft  * 

•  ft 
ft  « 

•  « 

•  a 
a  ■ 
ft  a 
a  • 

■  • 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
a  ^ 

•  ft 

•  • 

•  ft 

In  this  Table  tbe  length  of  eewer  tnken  into  oonsldenitiou  =  t] 

Example:  A  sewer  102"  diameter,  having  an  IncllnaUon  of  1  in  4900,  the  velodtjin  feet  per minate as  given  bv  Ui 
Tabto  =  120,  the  vek)oit7 per  Beoand  =  2  feel,  aiul  the  length  of  eewer  to  which  this  XO^loapi^ 
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in  Cisci7i^\B  Skwebs— continued. 


^•!  Ai! 
it   x-a  ; 

5:  '•  =• 

5«o  laetj  oQ-^ 

COTS 

1    s 

sTii  sii 

:SII 

Sll 

83  •« 

s 

iw 

k' 

1' 

33  ■« 

Rate  Of 

iDdinAF 

tion. 

1 

J 
1«B 

174  1  181 

153 

303  313 

223 

232 

241 

250 

259 

266 

376 

283 

290 

1  in  1100 

U7  US 

1» 

1€5  1  ITS 

183 

153  303 

213 

222 

2S1 

240 

248 

266 

264 

271 

278 

M 

1200 

Ul  14S 

1S3 

155   165 

175 

185 

195 

204 

213 

222 

230 

238 

245 

253 

260 

267 

W 

1300 

IS  143 

14T 

153   158 

168 

178 

187 

196 

205 

213 

221 

329 

286 

248 

250 

257 

•» 

1400 

•  :3e  138 

143   147   153 

162 

173 

181 

189 

197 

306 

213 

221 

228 

235 

241 

348 

ft 

1500 

1%  133 

137  ,  143 

147 

157 

166 

175 

183 

191 

199 

206 

213 

220 

327 

233 

239 

It 

1600 

\m\  i3» 

133  1  137   142  { 

153 

161 

169 

177 

185 

193 

200 

206 

213 

220 

326 

232 

n 

1700 

lU  135 

133   133 

138 

147 

160 

164 

172 

180 

187 

194 

200 

207 

213 

219 

325 

n 

1800 

..  ,  131 

125   13» 

134 

143 

161 

159 

167 

174 

181 

188 

194 

301 

307 

213 

219 

M 

1900 

..   118 

131   136 

135 

135 

147 

155 

162 

169 

176 

183 

189 

195 

801 

907 

213 

n 

2000 

«•  1  «■ 

..   133 

127 

135 

143 

151 

168 

165 

172 

178 

184 

190 

196 

202 

208 

» 

3100 

••   •  • 

..  :  135 

134 

133 

140 

147 

154 

161 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

198 

203 

M 

2200 

••   •■ 

«  « 

mm 

131 

125 

136 

143 

150 

157 

164 

170 

176 

182 

187 

193 

198 

M 

2300 

••   •• 

•  * 

•  « 

118 

136 

133 

140 

147 

154 

160 

166 

172 

178 

183 

188 

193 

M 

2400 

•  ■  •  •• 

..    ..  1 

«  • 

123 

130 

137 

144 

150 

156 

162 

168 

174 

179 

184 

189 

X 

2500 

••   •• 

V  • 

•  • 

120 

128 

136 

141   147 

153 

1&9 

166 

170 

175 

180 

185 

n 

2600 

••  1  •« 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

135 

132 

138  '  144 

1 

150 

156 

161 

166 

171 

176 

181 

M 

2700 

1 
•  •   •• 

«  • 

m  • 

m  • 

123 

129 

135   141 

147 

153 

158 

163 

168 

173 

178 

*f 

2800 

•  •   ■• 

■  m 

•  • 

•  • 

130 

126 

132 

138 

144 

160 

155 

160 

165 

170 

175 

n 

2900 

•  •   •« 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

134 

130 

136 

142 

148 

153 

168 

163 

168 

172 

w 

3000 

1 

•  »   t   •  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

122 

128 

134 

139 

146 

150 

156 

160 

165 

169 

»» 

3100 

•  •   •• 

«  •       •  • 

«  m 

•  • 

*  • 

130 

126 

133 

137 

142 

147 

152 

157 

162 

166 

If 

3200 

■  •   •• 

•  •       •  • 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

124 

130 

136 

140 

145 

160 

155 

169 

163 

n 

3300 

•  •   ■• 

•  •      •  • 

■  » 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

122 

138 

133 

138 

143 

148 

153 

157 

161 

M 

3400 

•  •   •• 

«  • 

•  » 

«  • 

•• 

■  • 

•  • 

120 

126 

131   136 

1 

141 

146 

150 

154 

158 

M 

3500 

•  •   •• 

•  • 

•  • 

«  » 

«  • 

a  • 

*  • 

118 

124 

129  1  134 

139 

144 

148 

152 

156 

n 

3600 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

122 

127   132 

137 

141 

145 

149 

153 

» 

3700 

•  •    •  • 

t    •  •       •  • 

«  • 

■  • 

a  • 

•  • 

■  • 

130 

125   130 

135 

139 

143 

147 

151 

w 

3800 

•  «    •« 

1 

•  m 

•  • 

•  a      a  • 

.  • 

118 

123 

128 

133 

137 

141 

145 

149 

» 

3900 

•  •  1  •  • 

•  • 

•  a 

m  • 

■  • 

a. 

a  • 

121 

126 

131 

136 

139 

143 

147 

M 

4000 

•• 

•  • 

•  ■    •  • 

•  • 

• « 

•  • 

•  a 

119 

134 

129 

133 

137 

141 

145 

ft 

4100 

• 

•  • 

■  •  1  •  • 

•• 

■  • 

•  • 

a  a 

118 

123 

127 

131 

135 

139 

143 

tt 

4200 

1 

i      •• 

••   •  • 

1 

•• 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
>  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
a  a 
a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 
120 
118 

135 
124 
122 
121 

129 
128 
126 
125 

133 
133 
130 
129 

137 
136 
134 
133 

141 
140 
138 
136 

tt 
It 

It 
•f 

4300 
4400 
4600 
4600 

•  ■      *  • 

#  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

a  •      •  a 

•  • 

119 

123 

127 

131 

134 

It 

4700 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  •        •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  ■ 

118 

133 

126 

130 

133 

tt 

4800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

120 

124 

128 

131 

M 

4900 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

■  • 

a  a 

119 

123 

127 

130 

ft 

5000 

•  •      •• 

•  • 

1 

>.   •   •• 

t 

« • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

118 

122 

126 

129 

tt 

5100 

■        1 

•  • 

1   .. 

•  ■ 

•  • 
1 

•  • 

a  a 

■  • 

•  . 

*  a 

118 

122 

125 

n 

5400 

1 

•  • 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  ■ 

•  •       •  • 

a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

118 

121 

tt 

^00 

•  •   •• 

m  9 

"  1  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  « 

a  « 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

M 

6000 

aae«f 
For  all 


imittlpUed  fay  the  Telodty  in  fcet  per  aeoond. 

pQTpoees  the  ▼elodtiea  given  in  thia  Table  may  be  taken  aaoorrect;  incaaeainwhichgieataociincy 
proper  InrWnation  wlU  be  finxod  from  Table  No.  15. 
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Table  No.  23. — Table  of  Yslocitibs  in  feet  per.  minute  in  Oyal  Sbwebs  (Old  Fonn^ 

invert  having  a  radius  of  one-quarter  of  the  transven 


Rate  of 

InclloA- 

Uon. 

Size, 

Slae, 

Size, 

Sixe, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size. 

1  Size, 

Sizi>, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Siu, 

I'O" 

1'2" 

1'4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

1'  10" 

2'0" 

2' 2" 

2' 4" 

2' 6" 

2' 8" 

2' 10" 

3'0" 

3' 2" 

3' 4" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'  6". 

1'  9". 

a'o". 

2'  3". 

2'  6". 

2'9". 

3'  0". 

3' 3". 

3' 6". 

j  3*  9". 

4'  0". 

4' 3*. 

4' 6". 

4'  9". 

6'0' 

1  la  100 

329 

356 

381 

404 

425 

444 

463 

»    110 

314 

339 

363 

385 

406 

424 

442 

■ 

,.    120 

300 

324 

347 

368 

388 

407 

424 

' 

„    130 

28S 

312 

334 

354 

373 

891 

403 

1 

..  1*0 

j    277 

300 

321 

341 

369 

377 

393 

1 

' 

».    180 

267 

289 

810 

329 

347 

364 

380 

„    160 

268 

280 

300 

319 

336 

363 

368 

, 

M    170 

260 

271 

291 

309 

326 

342 

357 

H    IBO 

243 

263 

282 

300 

317 

332 

347 

„    190 

236 

266 

276 

292 

308 

323 

338 

■ 

1 

M    200 

230 

249 

267 

284 

300 

315 

329 

343 

366 

368 

380 

392 

403 

414 

425 

«    260 

205 

222 

238 

263 

267 

281 

294 

306 

318 

329 

340 

351 

361 

371 

381 

„    300 

186 

202 

216 

230 

243 

256 

268 

279 

290 

300 

310 

320 

330 

339 

348 

..    360 

171 

186 

199 

212 

224 

236 

247 

258 

268 

277 

286 

295 

304 

313 

321 

„    400 

169 

173 

186 

198 

209 

220 

230 

240 

250 

259 

268 

276 

284 

298 

300 

H    460 

149 

162 

174 

186 

197 

207 

217 

226 

235 

244 

262 

260 

268 

276 

2<43 

,.    600 

141 

163 

166 

176 

186 

196 

206 

214 

222 

230 

238 

246 

263 

260 

267 

„    650 

134 

146 

167 

167 

177 

186 

195 

2u3 

211 

219 

226 

233 

240 

247 

254 

„    600 

1    128 

139 

149 

169 

169 

178 

186 

194 

202 

209 

216 

223  . 

230 

237 

243 

«    6&0 

123 

133 

143 

162 

161 

170 

178 

186 

193 

200 

207 

214 

,    221 

227 

233 

..    700 

118 

128 

137 

146 

165 

163 

171 

179 

186 

193 

200 

206 

212 

218 

224 

M    750 

•  • 

123 

132 

141 

149 

157 

166 

172 

179 

186 

193 

199 

205 

211 

216 

„    800 

•  • 

119 

128 

136 

144 

162 

169 

166 

173 

180 

186 

192 

198 

204 

209 

H    860 

•  • 

•  • 

124 

132 

140 

147 

164 

161 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

197 

202 

„    90(» 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

128 

136 

143 

160 

166 

162 

168 

174 

180 

186 

191 

m 

••    950 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

124 

132 

139 

145 

161 

167 

163 

169 

176 

180 

186 

190 

,,1000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

'    128 

135 

141 

147 

163 

169    1 

165 

170 

176 

180 

185 

„  1100 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

128 

134 

140 

146 

1^2 

167 

162 

167 

172 

177 

.1200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

122 

128 

134 

140 

146 

160 

164 

169 

164 

168 

,,1300 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  a 

122 

128 

134 

139 

143 

148 

162 

167 

161 

Hi400 

■  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

••     1 

a  a 

123 

128 

133 

137 

142 

146 

161 

155 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  •     1 

a  a 

118 

123 

128 

133 

137 

141 

146 

149 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

a  a 

..     • 

118 

123  ; 

128 

132 

136 

146 

144 

„1700 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  « 

.. 

..     ' 

a  a 

■  • 

a  a 

119    1 

124 

128 

132 

139 

140 

^1800 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  ■ 

a  a 

..  ! 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136 

,.1900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

1 

•  a 

•  a 

120 

124 

128 

132 

„2000 

■  ■ 

•  • 

m  m 

B  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  « 

•  • 

..     1 

a  a 

•  a 

121 

126 

138 

„2100 

•  « 

■  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  ■ 

.. 

a  a 

•  ■ 

1 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

122 

125 

„2200 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

119 

133 

„2300 

•  « 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

119 

,.2400 

•  • 

••    1 

•  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ft 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

a  a 

„2500 

•  « 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  ■ 

•  a 

..     1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

: 

a  a 

a  a 

■  « 

„  2600 

•  • 

..     ' 

•  • 

^  • 

•  • 

..     ! 

a  a 

a  ■  ■  . 

a  • 

1 

a  a 

a  a 

••    1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

„2700 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

1 

a  • 

a  a 

■  • 

„2800 

B  • 

•  •     1 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

••     1 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

•  • 

„2900 

•  • 

1 
•  •     1 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

»  a 

„3000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  *     i 

a  a 

a  a 

.• 

a  a 

a  a 

1 
»  a 

a  a 

a  a 

«  « 

.3100 

••     1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

a  a 

•  •    1 

a  a 

a  a 

..     ' 

a  a 

a  a 

^  , 

a  « 

a  a 

•  ■ 

„3200 

•  •  • 

..  ! 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

m   a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

..     ' 

..    ) 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

„3S00 

•  ■ 

..  1 

a  a 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  • 

■  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

1 

a  a 

■  a 

a  a 

■  • 

«3400 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  m 

■  • 

a  a 

■  ■ 

■  a 

1 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

i 

a  a 

•  • 

a  ■ 

„3600 

•  • 

•  • 

9  m 

•  • 

* 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a    1 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

..    1 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

..3600 

•  • 

m  m 

•  ■ 

•  • 

..     I 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

«3700 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

,.3800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  » 

..3900 

«  • 

«•     1 

•  * 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

„4000 

•  ■ 

••     1 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a    1 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•• 

4 

a  a 

4 

a  a 

•  a 
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ia  which  the  Usjiavene   diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirdB  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the 
disDeter,  wfaoi  Hmssmsa  Fnix  and  at  yaiiooa  rates  of  inclination. 


1 

Sl«e, 

SIxe. 

Slie, 

««, 

Siie, 

She, 

a«, 

Sin, 

8I». 

Slie, 

Sise, 

Rata  Of 

looUna- 

Uou. 

3«'  ra^S'l**  4*0* 

4' 2" 

4*4" 

4' 9" 

4' 8" 

4^10" 

6'0" 

6' 2" 

6' 4" 

6' 6" 

6' 8" 

6'  10" 

6'0" 

X       X    '    X        X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'     X 

$  y.yr.  »'t*>6'ir. 

8^3". 

8'  6'/. 

8'9". 

T'O". 

7'  3". 

V  6". 

7'  9". 

8'0''. 

8*  3". 

8' 6". 

8'  9". 

1  9'  0". 

1 

/       ' 

\ 

lin  100 

1 

„  110 

n    120 

n     130 

1 

„    140 

■ 

«    160 

■ 

1 

1 

..    160 

I 

,.    170 

• 

»    180 

. 

..    190 

4:S    445     4S4  ;  4€3      472 

481 

490 

499 

608 

616 

624 

632 

640 

648 

666 

663 

»   200 

:»    399     4M  !  416  ,   434 

432 

440 

448 

466 

464 

471 

479 

486 

493 

600 

607 

.*   250 

39«    3M  '  37a      3d0  ,  388 

395 

403 

410 

417 

424 

431 

438 

446 

461 

467 

463 

.,   300 

32»    asf  ,  344      3S2  ■   359 

388 

373 

380 

387 

393 

400 

406 

412 

418 

424 

430 

n    350 

>4    31S  1  »3  j  339      336 

343 

360 

366 

392 

368 

374 

380 

386 

392 

398 

403 

»   400 

3M    297     30«    >  311       317 

323 

339 

336 

341 

347 

353 

368 

364 

369 

376 

380 

n    450 

r.A    3sl      38d      2»4       300 

308 

312 

318 

324 

329 

336 

340 

346 

361 

366 

361 

„   6«J0 

>!    3C7     374   :  380      386    . 

292 

298 

3ii3 

309 

314 

319 

324 

329 

334 

339 

344 

„   650 

:<9    255  :  381   '  287       273 

279 

284 

389 

296 

300 

305 

310 

315 

320 

325 

329 

„   600 

m    MS  1  3ftl      257       283 

287 

373 

377 

282 

287 

292 

297 

302 

307 

312 

316 

H    650 

238    Z3§     343      247       352 

257 

362 

267 

272 

277 

282 

287 

291 

296 

300 

304 

»    7U0 

:X2    n»     333  1  238       243 

348 

353 

258 

263 

268 

272 

277 

281 

286 

290 

294 

,.    750 

iii    339     22S  |'230       235 

340 

245 

260 

255 

259 

293 

268 

272 

276 

280 

284 

.,   800 

»  t  313     aia   1  233       228 

233 

237 

242 

247 

251 

265 

259 

263 

267 

271 

276 

„    850 

ai    399     311      218       221 

226 

230 

235 

239 

243 

247 

231 

255 

269 

263 

267 

,.    900 

m  '  399     385 

210      215   • 

219 

233 

228 

232 

236 

240 

244 

248 

252 

256 

260 

n   950 

IH    199  1  389 

205      20» 

213 

217 

222 

229 

230 

234 

238 

242 

246 

250 

263 

„1000 

I'l     149     191 

195       199    ' 

203 

207 

211 

216 

219 

223 

227 

230 

234 

238 

241 

,  1100 

173    1T»  <  183 

188      190 

194 

198 

203 

206 

209 

213 

216 

219 

223 

327 

230 

,,1200 

1«<    179  ;  174 

178   I   182   . 

186 

190 

193 

197 

200 

204 

207 

210 

214 

217 

220 

,.  13U0 

IW     181     187 

171 

175   1 

178 

ia3 

185 

189 

192 

196 

199 

202 

206 

209 

212 

M 1400 

Si    157      181    '  185 

189  ; 

173 

176 

179 

183 

186 

189 

192 

196 

198 

201 

204 

•    h1600 

IC     153     158      158 

183 

166 

170 

173 

177 

180 

183 

186 

189 

192 

196 

198 

!    >fl600 

144     147  '   151   1   154 

158    ! 

161 

164 

197 

171 

.  1»* 

177 

180 

183 

186 

189 

192 

„1700 

L«    143     148      149      153   ' 

156 

169 

162 

166 

169 

172 

175 

177 

180 

183 

186 

,.  1800 

J5     13ii  i  143      145       148 

151 

154 

157 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

175 

178 

181 

„  1900 

131     134      138      141       144    . 

147 

160 

153 

166 

169 

162 

166 

167 

170 

173 

176 

„2000 

I3»     131     134  ,  137      140    . 

143 

146 

149 

152 

155 

168 

161 

163 

166 

169 

171 

^2100 

i2     128  '>  131  1  134       137 

140 

143 

149 

149 

151 

164 

157 

169 

162 

165 

167 

hS200 

':J3     129  '   128   '  131       134 

137 

140 

142 

146 

148 

160 

153 

165 

158 

161 

163 

,,2300 

\\%    123     125      128      131 

134 

137 

139 

142 

146 

147 

150 

162 

155 

157 

159 

,.2400 

..     119  1  132      125      128 

..    ..    128 :  122  r  125  ; 

..       ..    '    ..        120      122 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

144 

147 

149 

151 

154 

156 

,,2600 

128 

131 

133 

136 

138 

141 

143 

146 

148 

151 

153 

„  2600 

125 

128 

130 

133 

1^5 

138 

140 

143 

145 

147 

160 

,.  2700 

..  ,   ..        ..    ;    .-       120 

123 

125 

128 

130 

133 

135 

138 

140 

142 

144 

147 

.,2800 

..  .. , ::  1 ..    .. 

120 

123 

126 

138 

130 

133 

135 

137 

139 

142 

144 

,,2900 

131 
lid 

123 
120 

126 
123 

128 
126 

130 
128 

133 
130 

136 
132 

137 
134 

139 
137 

141 
139 

.,3000 

--         ..     '      ..            ..1      .. 

n3ieo 

1 

•  • 

118 

121 

123 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

,,3200 

•  • 

«  • 

119 

121 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

,.3300 

••         ..     ^     .. 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

119 

122 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

,.3400 

•  • 

•  9 

ft  • 
«  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

■  • 

122 
120 

124 
122 

126 
124 

128 
126 

130 
128 

..3500 
„3600 

^  • 

1 

*  *            1 

m  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

120 

122 

124 

126 

,,3700 

■  • 

* 

1 
••            1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

120 

122 

124 

h3800 

..  i  .. 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

122 

„3900 

1 

■ 

•   « 

•  ■ 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

■  • 

120 

m4000 
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Table  No.  d4.^-TABLB  of  Yblocities  in  feet  per  minate  in  Oval  Sewebs  (Old  Form) 

having  a  radius  of  one-fonrth  of  the  transverse  diametci 


Rale  of 

Incllna- 

tiOD. 

Size, 

Sixe, 

Site, 

Size. 

Size, 

Sise, 

Size. 

Size, 

Size^ 

Size, 

Size, 

Size. 

Size. 

Size, 

Size, 

I'O" 

1'2" 

I' 4* 

1'6" 

1'8" 

r  10" 

Q/QI, 

2' 2" 

2' 4" 

2'6" 

2' 8" 

2'  10" 

S'O" 

3' 2" 

3*4" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'  6". 

1'9" 

a'o". 

a' 3". 

V  6". 

2' 9". 

S'O". 

3' 3*. 

3' 6". 

3' 9". 

4'  0". 

4'  3". 

4' 6". 

4' 9". 

6'  0". 

1  in  100 

344 

371 

396 

420 

441 

462 

483 

«   110 

328 

354 

378 

401 

421 

441 

462 

.,  lao 

314 

339 

362 

384 

404 

423 

442 

„   130 

301 

326 

348 

369 

388 

407 

425 

„   140 

290 

314 

336 

366 

374 

392 

410 

,.    150 

280 

303 

324 

344 

362 

379 

396 

„    160 

271 

293 

314 

333 

361 

368 

384 

,.    170 

262 

284 

304 

323 

340 

357 

373 

.,    180 

254 

275 

295 

314 

330 

347 

363 

..    100 

247 

268 

287 

306 

321 

337 

353 

..    200 

241 

261 

280 

298 

314 

329 

344 

368 

371 

384 

396 

408 

420 

431 

442 

..    MO 

214 

232 

249 

266 

280 

294 

307 

320 

332 

344 

365 

366 

377 

387 

397 

„    300 

194 

211 

226 

241 

266 

268 

280 

292 

303 

314 

324 

334 

344 

353 

363 

..    360 

170 

194 

208 

222 

236 

247 

258 

269 

280 

290 

300 

309 

318 

327 

336 

„    400 

167 

181 

194 

207 

219 

230 

241 

261 

261 

271 

280 

289 

297 

306 

313 

M    460 

167 

170 

183 

195 

206 

216 

226 

236 

246 

264 

263 

272 

280 

288 

296 

„    600 

148 

161 

173 

184 

195 

205 

214 

223 

232 

241 

249 

257 

266 

273 

2M 

„    550 

141 

153 

164 

176 

185 

195 

204 

212 

221 

229 

237 

246 

262 

259 

266 

.,    600 

134 

146 

167 

167 

176 

186 

196 

203 

211 

219 

226 

233 

240 

247 

2M 

,.    660 

128 

139 

160 

160 

16^ 

178 

187 

195 

203 

210 

217 

224 

231 

237 

243 

„    700 

123 

134 

144 

153 

162 

171 

179 

187 

195 

202 

209 

216 

222 

228 

234 

„    760 

119 

129 

139 

148 

156 

166 

173 

181 

188 

195 

201 

208 

214 

220 

226 

..    800 

•  • 

125 

134 

143 

151 

169 

167 

175 

182 

188 

194 

201 

207 

213 

211^ 

„    850 

«  ■ 

121 

130 

138 

146 

154 

162 

169 

176 

182 

188 

194 

200 

206 

212 

„    900 

■  • 

•  • 

126 

134 

142 

149 

157 

164 

170 

176 

182 

188 

194 

200 

206 

„    960 

m  • 

•  • 

122 

130 

138 

146 

162 

159 

166 

171 

177 

183 

189 

194 

200 

,,1000 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

127 

134 

141 

148 

156 

161 

167 

173 

179 

184 

189 

195 

M  1100 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

120 

127 

134 

141 

147 

163 

169 

164 

170 

176 

ISO 

1H5 

,,1200 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

122 

128 

134 

140 

146 

15*2 

167 

162 

167 

172 

117 

m1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

123 

129 

134 

140 

145 

150 

155 

160 

166 

169 

m1400 

•  • 

•  t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

124 

129 

134 

139 

144 

149 

163 

15H 

162 

M  1500 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  a 

120 

124 

129 

134 

139 

144 

148 

153 

lo7 

„  1 000 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

120 

124 

129 

134 

139 

143 

147 

151 

,,1700 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

fl  • 

a  a 

«  a 

a  a 

a  • 

120 

125 

129 

134 

138 

142 

146 

,,1800 

•  • 

•  • 

a    •  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

121 

125 

130 

134 

138 

142 

„19D0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

122 

126 

130 

134 

13« 

,,2000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

119 

123 

126 

130 

134 

,,2100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a 

120 

123 

127 

!»• 

.,2100 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

aa 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  • 

120 

124 

127 

,,2300 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

121 

124 

,,2400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

121 

,.2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  * 

a  a 

119 

,,2600 

m   • 

«  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

■  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  m 

a  a 

■  • 

,.2700 

m  m 

•  m 

•  • 

«  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  • 

,,2800 

m  « 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

,,2900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  9 

a  • 

a 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

,,3000 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

,,3100 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

t  • 

•  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

m  • 

,,3200 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

•  • 

,,3300 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  ■ 

a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

„  3400 

•  « 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

a  a 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

,.  3500 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

■  a 

•  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

,,3600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9 

a  a 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

„  37(10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

,,3800 

*  • 

•  * 

•  • 

■  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

•  a 

•  a 

,,3900 

■  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

■  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

,,4000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

■  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  « 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•• 

.,4100 

«  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  • 

.,4200 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  * 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

*  • 

a  a 

.,4300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

• « 

a  a 

..4400 

»  • 

•  ■ 

■  ■ 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

■  a 

■  a 

•  B 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  a 
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in  wirich  the  transrerse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  yertical  diameter,  the  invert 
when  Rumfiso  Two-^fhirdb  FuUi^  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination* 


^-Z}^ 

Ste, 

««• 

a«; 

8l«e, 

Ste. 

Ste. 

Slie, 

She, 

Slie. 

Slse^ 

Size, 

«», 

Slie. 

She. 

RaAeof 

IncUna- 

tion. 

yt'  rv 

yiD* 

4'0« 

4'a^ 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4*10" 

6'0" 

6' 2" 

6' 4" 

6' 6" 

ra" 

6*  10" 

6^0" 

,  X       X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

yr.i'tr.  v¥'.V9f. 

6' 3". 

6'  6". 

6' 9". 

7'0"w 

7'  3". 

7'  6". 

7'9«. 

8'  0". 

8' 3". 

8'  6". 

8' 9". 

S'O". 

1 
1       1 

1  in  100 
»   110 

..   130 

,.    130 
M    140 

1        1 

.,    150 

1 

1 

„    160 

«  no 

I 

4 

»    180 
M    100 
M    200 

4i3  i  4«3 

4T3 

4H3 

493 

603 

612 

621 

630 

638 

646 

664 

662 

670 

678 

686 

4«7      416 

425 

434 

443 

462 

460 

468 

476 

484 

491 

498 

606 

513 

620 

627 

>.    350 

Jll  '  390 

3!f9 

397 

405 

413 

421 

428 

436 

442 

449 

466 

463 

470 

477 

483 

M    300 

J44-,  353 

969 

363 

376 

383 

390 

397 

404 

411 

417 

423 

429 

436 

442 

448 

»,    360 

331     1S»      337   1 

344 

351 

358 

366 

372 

378 

384 

390 

396 

402 

408 

414 

420 

>»   400 

3MS     319 

317   i 

334 

331 

338 

346 

351 

357 

363 

369 

374 

380 

386 

391 

396 

M    460 

:-;    94 

390      397   1 

314 

321 

327 

333 

339 

344 

360 

366 

861 

366 

371 

376 

>.   500 

n3     2M 

298 

293 

299 

305 

311 

317 

323 

328 

333 

338 

344 

349 

354 

369 

M    550 

-^1     3<8 

274 

280 

2811 

292 

296 

304 

309 

314 

319 

324 

329 

334 

339 

344 

»    600 

»A  ,  3SC      363 

268 

274 

280 

286 

292 

297 

302 

307 

312 

316 

321 

326 

831 

M    650 

24«      24«      3&3       »S 

264 

370 

376 

280 

285 

290 

295 

300 

304 

309 

313 

318 

»    700 

233  1  238      243       249 

256 

260 

366 

270 

275 

279 

284 

289 

293 

208 

302 

307 

.,    750 

S4     230      235       341 

346 

251 

356 

261 

266 

270 

376 

280 

284 

289 

293 

297 

„    800 

:iT     S3  '  238   ,   233 

238 

243 

348 

253 

258 

262 

267 

271 

375 

280 

284 

288 

M    860 

ill  !  31«      221   1 

226 

231 

236 

341 

246 

250 

254 

259 

263 

267 

272 

276 

280 

„    900 

2ii5  ■  3I0 

215 

229 

32S 

230 

334 

339 

243 

247 

252 

266 

200 

264 

268 

272 

,.    950 

."<  '  306 

210 

214 

219 

224 

328 

232 

236 

240 

245 

349 

263 

257 

261 

266 

„1000 

IM      IM      19* 

203 

308 

213 

217 

321 

225 

229 

233 

237 

241 

244 

248 

262 

,,1100 

I«I      ix€  ,  ISO       194   1 

199 

203 

207 

211 

215 

219 

222 

226 

230 

233 

237 

240 

,,1200 

m  '  174      182       18S  • 

191 

195 

199 

202 

206 

210 

213 

216 

220 

223 

227 

230 

„1300 

:«•    171 

175  1   179  1 

183 

187 

101 

194 

198 

202 

205 

208 

212 

216 

219 

222 

,,1400 

1$I      IfS 

1§9 

173 

1T7 

181 

186 

188 

191 

195 

198 

201 

206 

208 

211 

214 

,,1500 

1&5      IM 

193 

167 

171 

175 

178 

182 

186 

188 

191 

194 

198 

201 

204 

207 

,,1600 

IM      l&l 

158 

162 

165 

169 

173 

176 

179 

182 

185 

188 

191 

194 

197 

200 

,,1700 

I«C      149 

153  i   157 

160 

164 

167 

171 

174 

177 

179 

182 

186 

189 

191 

194 

„  1800 

U3  '   14S      149  !  162  1 

15« 

159 

162 

166 

169 

172 

174 

177 

180 

183 

186 

189 

,,1900 

13i      141 

145      148 

153 

155 

168 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

176 

178 

181 

184 

,,2000 

134      137 

141      144 

148 

151 

164 

167 

160 

163 

166 

168 

171 

174 

176 

179 

,,9100 

131  .  134 

137  '  140 

144 

147 

160 

143  , 

166 

159 

162 

164 

167 

170 

172 

176 

,.2200 

131      131 

134      137 

140 

143 

146 

149 

152 

156 

168 

160 

163 

166 

168 

171 

,,2300 

IS     12S 

111 

134 

137 

140 

143 

146 

148 

151 

154 

156 

169 

162 

164 

167 

..2400 

la     126      12B 

131 

134 

137 

140 

143 

145 

147 

150 

163 

156 

158 

160 

163 

„  2500 

19     122  1   125 

128 

131 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

147 

150 

153 

166 

167 

169 

,,2600 

139 

133 

126 

139 

133 

134 

137 

139 

141 

144 

147 

160 

152 

164 

166 

„  2700 

121 

124 

126 

129 

132 

134 

136 

139 

142 

144 

147 

149 

161 

163 

,,2800 

•  •                 •  • 

..    '    121 

134 

126 

129 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

144 

146 

148 

160 

.,3900 

'        ■  •        (         •  • 

119 

133 

124 

137 

129 

132 

134 

136 

139 

141 

144 

146 

148 

.,3000 

..    1    — 

•  m                ^  ■  "^ 

130 

122 
120 

•  • 

126 
123 
121 

127 
125 
123 

129 
127 
125 

131 
129 
127 

134 
132 
130 

136 
134 
132 

138 
136 
134 

141 
130 
137 

143 
141 
139 

146 
143 
141 

.,  3100 

•  •                 *  • 

.. 

„3200 

•  •                 •  • 

j 

9   * 

,,3300 

•  •                 •  • 

•  •                    "  ~ 

0  a 

•  • 

119 

121 

123 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

138 

,,3400 

m  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

121 

123 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

„  3600 

•  * 

9  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

119 

121 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

,,3600 

•  # 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

120 

122 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

,,3700 

!*      *1  :   !!   1   " 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

120 

122 

124 

126 

128 

130 

.,3800 

•  •           •  • 

«  •                    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  # 

■  • 
•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

120 

•  • 

•  • 

122 
121 
119 

124 
122 
121 

126 
124 
123 

128 
126 
125 

..3900 
,,4000 
.,4100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

121 

123 

,.4200 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  4 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,    120 

122 

..4300 

"  1 

.. 

•  • 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

♦  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

120 

..  4400 

120 
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Table  No.  25 — ^Vklocities  in  feet  per  minute  in  Oval  Skwbbs  (Old  Form),  in  which 

a  radius  of  one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  when 


Bate  of 

Indi- 

natioD. 

Size, 

ro" 

X 

1'  6". 

1^ 

X 

1'  9". 

Size. 
1'4" 

X 
2'  0". 

Size, 
1'6" 

X 
2'  3". 

Size. 
1'8" 

X 

2'  6". 

Size. 
1'  10" 

X 
2'  9". 

Size. 
2'o» 

X 
8'  0". 

Size, 
2' 2" 

X 
3'3». 

Size. 
2'  4" 

X 
3'  6". 

Size, 

2' 6" 

X 

3'  9". 

Size. 
2' 8" 

X 
4'  0". 

Size. 

2'  10" 

X 
4'  3". 

Size. 
3'0" 

X 
4' 6". 

Size. 

3' 2" 

X 
4'  9". 

size, 
3' 4" 

X 
6'  0". 

1  in  100 

277 

800 

321 

341 

369 

877 

394 

..  no 

.  264 

286 

306 

326 

342 

369 

376 

«  120 

262 

273 

292 

311 

328 

344 

360 

1 
1 

1 

n     130 

241 

262 

280 

298 

314 

330 

345 

1 

..  140 

232 

262 

270 

287 

303' 

318 

333 

„  160 

224 

243 

260 

277 

292 

807 

321 

»  160 

217 

236 

252 

268 

283 

297 

311 

..  170 

210 

227 

244 

260 

274 

288 

302 

" 

„  180 

204 

221 

237 

262 

266 

280 

293 

«  100 

198 

216 

230 

246 

258 

272 

285 

n    200 

198 

209 

224 

238 

251 

264 

277 

289 

300 

811 

821 

331 

341 

360 

369 

-  260 

171 

186 

199 

212 

224 

236 

247 

257 

267 

277 

286 

295 

304 

313 

331 

»  300 

166 

169 

181 

103 

204 

214 

224 

234 

243 

252 

261 

269 

277 

286 

293 

..  360 

143 

166 

166 

177 

187 

197 

207 

216 

224 

232 

240 

248 

266 

263 

270 

.,  400 

133 

144  « 

166 

166 

175 

184 

193 

201 

209 

216 

224 

231 

238 

246 

262 

M  460 

126 

136 

145 

156 

164 

173 

181 

189 

196 

203 

210 

217 

224 

230 

237 

„   600 

118 

128 

137 

146 

166 

163 

171 

179 

186 

193 

199 

206 

212 

218 

224 

„  660 

122 

130 

139 

147 

166 

162 

170 

177 

184 

190 

196 

202 

208 

213 

„  600 

125 

133 

140 

148 

166 

162 

169 

176 

181 

187 

193 

199 

204 

„  660 

119 

127 

134 

141 

148 

166 

161 

167 

173 

179 

186 

190 

195 

H  700 

•  ■ 

122 

120 

136 

143 

149 

155 

161 

167 

172 

177 

182 

187 

»  760 

•  • 

118 

124 

131 

138 

144 

149 

165 

161 

166 

171 

176 

181 

M  800 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

127 

133 

139 

144 

160 

165 

160 

166 

170 

176 

,.  860 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

123 

129 

136 

140 

146 

160 

166 

160 

166 

169 

H  000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

126 

131 

136 

141 

145 

150 

155 

160 

164 

m    060 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

127 

132 

137 

141 

146 

161 

166 

169 

,,1000 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

123 

128 

133 

187 

142 

146 

150 

165 

„1100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

126 

130 

136 

139 

143 

147 

,,1200 

•  e 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

124 

129 

133 

137 

141 

H  1300 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

123 

127 

131 

136 

,.  1400' 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

122 

126 

130 

„1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

«  • 

118 

122 

126 

„1600 

•  • 

■  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

118 

120 

„1700 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

•  m 

•  ■    1 

,,1800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

«  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

,.1000 

•  • 

•  » 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

• « 

m  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

„2000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»  • 

■  • 

*  ■ 

, , 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

..2100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

»  • 

•  • 

„2200 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,.2300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

^3400 

*  • 

«  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  « 

•  m 

e  • 

•  • 

■  • 

.,2600 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•   9 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

,,2600 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

..2700 

•  •  1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

m   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,,2800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,.2000 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

••  I 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

,.3000 

• 

1 

) 

t 

I 

1 

'           1 
-1 
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the  transTerse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having 


nU55INO  < 

UNS- 

•THn 

ID  ri 

jiji4,  a 

kua  ai; 

yano 

UB  lai 

ies  oi 

IBCilU 

ai>iuu. 

Iste.  Sin.  Slae,  Siie, 

!  X  ^  X   X   X  , 

Slw, 
4' 2" 

X 
6'  3« 

Sise, 

4' 4* 

X 
6' 6". 

Slie, 
4' 6" 

X 
6*  9". 

Slie. 

4' 8" 

X 
7'0". 

8l«e, 

4'  10" 

X 
7' 3". 

Size, 

B'O" 

X 

7' 6". 

8i», 
6' a" 

X 

7' 9". 

Size, 

6' 4" 

X 
8'  0". 

Size, 
6' 6" 

X 
8'  3". 

Size, 
6' 8" 

X 
8'  6". 

Size. 
6'  10" 

X 
8*  9". 

Size, 
6'0" 

X 
9'0". 

Rate  of 

iQCli- 

nation. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  in  100 

1 

M  110 

1 

1    j 

..  120 

1 

1 

,.  130 

1 

M  140 

i               ! 

M  160 

1 

1 

„  160 

1 

„  170 

1 

1 

..  180 

1 

J 

H  190 

3«8  377 

385 

393 

401 

409 

417 

424 

431 

438 

446 

453 

469 

466 

473 

479 

n  200 

'  319  337 

345 

352 

369 

366 

373 

380 

387 

393 

399 

406 

412 

418 

434 

430 

„  260 

3M  307 

314 

321 

328 

334 

341 

347 

353 

369 

365 

371 

377 

382 

388 

393 

.,  300 

;  277  284 

291 

297 

303 

309 

315 

821 

326 

332 

338 

343 

349 

354 

359 

364 

..  350 

2S8  265 

271 

277 

383 

389 

394 

300 

305 

311 

316 

331 

326 

331 

336 

341 

.,  400 

i  243  .  249  1  356 

j        1 

261 

28C 

272 

•377 

232 

287 

293 

298 

303 

307 

312 

316 

321 

.,  «0 

,  110  '  236  1  042 

247 

262 

257 

363 

267 

272 

277 

282 

287 

291 

296 

300 

304 

„  600 

i  219 

234 

230 

236 

240 

246 

249 

264 

269 

264 

269 

273 

277 

282 

386 

290 

„  660 

,299  314 

219 

224 

229 

234 

338 

343 

248 

252 

257 

261 

265 

269 

373 

377 

„  600 

200  205 

210 

216 

220 

234 

338 

333 

238 

242 

246 

260 

354 

358 

363 

366 

..  650 

;  192  }  197 

202 

207 

212 

316 

320 

324 

228 

232 

236 

340 

244 

248 

263 

356 

„  700 

IS6  ,  190 

106 

199 

204 

306 

313 

216 

220 

224 

228 

333 

236 

340 

244 

347 

„  '50 

lf)0'  184 

188 

192 

197 

301 

305 

209 

213 

317 

221 

335 

238 

233 

235 

338 

„  800 

,  174  178 

t 

182 

186 

191 

196 

199 

203 

306 

310 

214 

318 

321 

225 

328 

331 

„  860 

1S8  .  172 

176 

180 

185 

189 

193 

197 

200 

304 

208 

311 

314 

218 

221 

324 

.,  900 

I  1«3  i  167 

171 

175 

179 

183 

187 

191 

194 

198 

202 

206 

208 

212 

215 

318 

.,  960 

159  ,  163 

167 

171 

175 

179 

183 

186 

189 

193 

197 

200 

203 

206 

209 

313 

,,1000 

ISl  1  155 

150 

162 

166 

170 

173 

177 

180 

183 

187 

190 

193 

196 

199 

303 

„  1100 

144   148 

152 

155 

159 

162 

166 

169 

173 

175 

178 

181 

184 

187 

190 

193 

..  1200 

I  13»  ;  142 

146 

149 

163 

156 

168 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

176 

179 

182 

186 

„  1300 

1  133  136 

140 

143 

146 

149 

163 

166 

158 

161 

164 

167 

169 

172 

175 

177 

..1400 

128  >  131 

134 

137 

140 

143 

146 

149 

163 

156 

158 

161 

163 

166 

169 

171 

..1500 

<  123  126 

129 

132 

136 

138 

141 

144 

147 

160 

163 

155 

157 

160 

163 

166 

,.1600 

1  !19  122 

125 

128 

181 

134 

137 

140 

142 

146 

146 

160 

152 

155 

158 

160 

,,1700 

,  ..  '  119 

122 

124 

127 

ISO 

133 

136 

138 

140 

143 

146 

148 

150 

163 

166 

..  1800 

1 

1 

119 

121 

134 

126 

139 

132 

134 

136 

139 

141 

144 

146 

148 

150 

„  1900 

•  •      •  • 

1 

•  « 

118 

131 

133 

126 

128 

130 

133 

135 

138 

140 

143 

144 

146 

..2000 

1   ..      .. 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

130 

133 

126 

127 

129 

132 

134 

136 

138 

140 

143 

.,  2100 

•  •      •  ■ 

1  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

n.  ' 

132 

124 

126 

129 

131 

133 

136 

137 

139 

..2200 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

.. 

119 

121 

123 

125 

127 

129 

133 

134 

186 

.,2300 

1 
•  •      •  * 

1 

•  « 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  • 

120 

123 

134 

126 

130 

131 

133 

,.2400 

•  •      ■  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

119 

131 

123 

126 

128 

130 

..2500 

::  i  ::  i  :: 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•• 

m  m 

•  • 
a  • 

■  a 
a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

119 

■  • 

121 
119 

123 
121 

126 

123 

137 
134 

..2600 
..2700 

•  •  1  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

a  a 
•  • 

m  • 
a  • 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

a  a 
•  a 

a  a 
a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  •' 
•  a 

119 

•  • 

120 

a  a 

133 
ISO 

,,3800 
h2900 

■ 

1- 

,^3000 

122 
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Table  No.  26.— Tablb  of  Yelooitibs  in  feet  per  minute  in  Oval  Sbwers  (New  Form), 
having  a  nuiius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides 
rates  of  inclination. 


Rate  of 
Incli- 

Sls«, 

Stse. 

SIse, 

Siie. 

Stie, 

Sise. 

Rise, 

Sixe, 

Size, 

SIxe, 

Sise, 

Sise, 

Sise. 

Siie, 

Sise, 

I'D" 

1'2" 

1'4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

1'  10" 

2'0" 

2*2" 

2' 4" 

2' 6" 

2' 8" 

2'  10" 

3'0" 

3'2" 

3' 4" 

nation. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'  6". 

1'  9". 

2'0». 

2'  3". 

2'  6". 

2'  9". 

3'  0". 

3' 3". 

3'  6". 

3'  9". 

4'0". 

4'  S". 

4'  6". 

4'  9". 

6'  0". 

1  in  100 

326 

353 

377 

399 

420 

440 

460 

.,    110 

311 

336 

359 

381 

401 

420 

439 

,.    130 

297 

322 

344 

366 

384 

403 

420 

M    130 

2*15 

309 

331 

361 

370 

387 

404 

420 

„     140 

276 

287 

318 

336 

356 

373 

390 

406 

420 

«     160 

265 

287 

307 

326 

344 

361 

377 

392 

406 

420 

M     160 

266 

277 

297 

316 

333 

349 

366 

380 

394 

407 

420 

„   no 

248 

269 

288 

306 

323 

339 

354 

368 

382 

396 

408 

420 

„     180 

241 

261 

280 

297 

314 

329 

344 

368 

371 

384 

397 

409 

420 

M     190 

234 

264 

272 

2}«» 

305 

320 

336 

340 

362 

374 

386 

398 

409 

420 

.,     200 

228 

247 

266 

282 

297 

312 

326 

340 

353 

366 

377 

388 

399 

410 

420 

..     260 

203 

220 

236 

261 

265 

278 

291 

303 

316 

326 

337 

348 

358 

368 

377 

„     300 

184 

200 

214 

228 

241 

263 

266 

276 

287 

297 

307 

317 

326 

835 

344 

„     350 

169 

184 

198 

210 

222 

234 

244 

256 

265 

275 

284 

293 

302 

310 

318 

»     400 

168 

171 

184 

196 

207 

218 

228 

238 

247 

256 

266 

274 

282 

290 

298 

..     460 

148 

161 

173 

184 

105 

206 

214 

224 

232 

241 

249 

267 

265 

273 

280 

„     500 

uo 

152 

163 

174 

184 

194 

203 

211 

220 

228 

236 

243 

261 

268 

265 

„     650 

133 

144 

166 

166 

175 

184 

193 

201 

209 

217 

224 

231 

238 

246 

252 

„     600 

127 

138 

148 

158 

167 

176 

184 

192 

200 

207 

214 

221 

228 

236 

241 

„     660 

121 

132 

142 

161 

160 

168 

176 

184 

191 

199 

206 

212 

219 

226 

231 

„     700 

•  • 

127 

136 

146 

164 

162 

169 

177 

184 

191 

198 

204 

210 

216 

222 

„     760 

•  • 

122 

131 

140 

148 

166 

163 

170 

177 

184 

191 

197 

203 

209 

214 

.,     800 

•  • 

127 

135 

143 

151 

168 

165 

171 

178 

184 

190 

196 

202 

207 

„     860 

•  • 

123 

131 

138 

146 

163 

169 

166 

172 

178 

184 

190 

196 

201 

„     900 

•  • 

119 

127 

134 

141 

148 

154 

161 

187 

173 

178 

184 

189 

196 

„     950 

•  • 

•  • 

123 

130 

137 

144 

160 

166 

162 

168 

173 

179 

184 

189 

»,  1000 

■  • 

•  • 

120 

127 

133 

140 

146 

162 

158 

163 

169 

174 

179 

184 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

127 

133 

139 

144 

160 

165 

160 

166 

170 

176 

„  1200 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

127 

132 

138 

143 

148 

163 

168 

162 

167 

„  1300 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

a  a 

.. 

121 

127 

13^1 

137 

142 

147 

161 

156 

160 

..  1400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a 

122 

127 

132 

136 

141 

145 

150 

164 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

122 

127 

131 

136 

140 

144 

148 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

122 

127 

131 

136 

139 

143 

„  1700 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

12S 

127 

131 

135 

138 

„  1800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

• « 

a  a 

a  a 

119 

123 

127 

131 

134 

„  1900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

a  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

119 

123 

127 

130 

„  2000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

120 

123 

127 

„  2100 

•  • 

9  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

«  a 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

120 

123 

„  2300 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  m 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

« • 

120 

„  2300 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  ■ 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

a  « 

„  2400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

B  • 

a  • 

„  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

„  2600 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  ■ 

a  a 

.,  2700 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

■  • 

a  « 

.,  2800 

9  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

aa 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

..  2900 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

.. 

a  a 

„  3000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

• « 

a  a 

a  ■ 

.. 

a  a 

,.  3100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

„  3200 

«  « 

•  • 

■  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  • 

>     .. 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

.. 

■  a 

„  3300 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

aa 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

■  a 

.,  3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

.. 

a  a 

„  3500 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

aa 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

i     .. 

a  • 

1 

1    •  a 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  a 

..  3600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

.. 

a  a 

•  a 

■  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

,,  3700 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  • 

)    •  • 

•  • 

■  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  « 

„  3800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

•  • 

a  • 

1    a. 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

„  3900 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

„  4000 

m  • 

1 

m  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

TABLES  OF  VEIXKIITT. 

123 

in  which  the  tnuisvene  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 

being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  wh 

en  Ki 

a  Full,  ai 

\      .           • 

[7NNIN 

id  at  various 

sm. 

9m, 

Slae, 

Slie, 

She, 

a«i 

Slxe, 

Siie, 

Slxe. 

Siie. 

Sixe, 

Sixe. 

Slxe, 

sue, 

size. 

Slxe. 

Rate  of 

IncU. 

natloD. 

3*  6" 

3*  8" 

3' 10" 

4'0 

4' 2^ 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4'  10" 

5'  0" 

5' 2" 

5' 4" 

5' 6" 

5' 8" 

5' 10" 

6'0" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i'3». 

5'  6".  5'  »". 

O'O". 

6'  3". 

O'O". 

9f  9", 

7'  0". 

7' 3". 

V  6". 

7'  9". 

8'0". 

8' 3". 

8' 6". 

8'  9". 

B'Q". 

1  in  100 

>.  110 

' 

i 

w  120 

i 

M  130 

» 

«  140 

1 

„  150 

*,  160 

I 

M  170 

1 

„  180 
.,  190 
t*  200 

430 

440 

450 

460 

469 

478 

487 

496 

504 

612 

620 

528 

636 

643 

560 

567 

38< 

395 

404 

412 

420  :  428 

436 

444 

452 

460 

468 

475 

482 

489 

496 

502 

>.  250 

,  3S3 

361 

369 

377 

385  392 

399 

406 

413 

420 

427 

434 

441 

447 

463 

459 

„  300 

!  326 

334 

342 

349 

356  '  363 

370 

377 

384 

390 

306 

402 

408 

414 

420 

426 

>.  360 

-  30S 

313 

319 

326 

333  340 

346 

353 

359 

366 

371 

377 

383 

388 

394 

399 

»     400 

S7 

294 

301 

307 

314  320 

336 

332 

338 

344 

350 

355 

361 

366 

372 

377 

,.  460 

,  272 

278 

285 

291 

297  '   303 

309 

315 

321 

326 

332 

337 

342 

347 

353 

358 

M  600 

'  2ft9 

265 

271 

277 

283 

289 

295 

300 

306 

311 

316 

321 

326 

331 

336 

341 

M  650 

347 

253  1  359 

265 

271 

276 

282 

287 

292 

397 

302 

307 

312 

317 

322 

326 

„     600 

237 

243 

249 

254 

260 

265 

270 

275 

280 

2S5 

290 

295 

300 

304 

300 

313 

»  660 

>  228 

234 

239 

344 

250  255 

260 

265 

270 

275 

279 

284 

289 

293 

297 

302 

»     700 

220 

225 

231 

236 

241   246 

251 

256 

260 

365 

269 

274 

278 

283 

287 

291 

»•  760 

1  213 

218 

223 

238 

233  238 

242 

247 

252 

256 

261 

265 

269 

274 

278 

282 

„  8U0 

206 

211 

216 

221 

236  230 

235 

239 

244 

248 

253 

257 

261 

265 

269 

273 

„  860 

1  aoo 

205 

219 

214 

219  224 

228 

232 

237 

241 

245 

249 

253 

257 

261 

265 

„  000 

-  IM 

199 

204 

20S 

213  ;  217 

222 

226 

230 

234 

238 

242 

246 

250 

254 

258 

».  350 

1  189 

194 

198 

203 

207  1  212 

216 

220 

224 

228 

333 

236 

240 

243 

247 

261 

„  1000 

'  180 

184 

189 

193 

197  301 

205 

209 

213 

217 

221 

224 

228 

231 

235 

238 

,.  1100 

1  "I 

176 

180 

184 

188  192 

196 

200 

203 

207 

211 

214 

218 

221 

225 

228 

„  1200 

I  164 

168 

172 

176 

180   184 

188 

191 

195 

199 

202 

205 

209 

212 

215 

219 

„  1300 

168   162 

166 

169 

173 

177 

180 

184 

187 

191 

195 

198 

201 

204 

207 

210 

„  1400 

153   156 

166 

163 

167 

170 

174 

177 

181 

184 

187 

191 

194 

197 

2U0 

203 

,.  1500 

147   151 

154 

158 

161 

165 

168 

171 

175 

178 

181 

184 

187 

190 

193 

196 

„  1600 

143  1  146 

149 

153 

156 

159 

163 

166 

169 

172 

175 

178 

181 

184 

187 

190 

„  1700 

138 

142 

145 

148 

151 

164 

158 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

176 

178 

181 

184 

„  1800 

134 

137 

141 

144 

147 

150 

153 

156 

159 

162 

165 

168 

171 

173 

176 

179 

M  1900 

1  130   133 

137 

140 

143 

146 

149 

152 

155 

168 

160 

163 

166 

169 

171 

174 

„  2000 

1« 

130 

133 

136 

139 

142 

145 

148 

151 

164 

166 

169 

162 

164 

167 

169 

„  2100 

'  124 

137   130   133 

136 

139 

142 

144 

147 

150 

163 

166 

158 

160 

163 

165 

„  2200 

121 

134   127 

130 

133 

136 

138 

141 

144 

146 

149 

152 

154 

166 

169 

161 

„  2300 

m  « 

121   124 

127 

130 

132 

135 

138 

140 

143 

146 

148 

161 

163 

156 

168 

.,  2400 

•  p 

%  4 

121   124 

127 

129 

132 

135 

137 

140 

142 

145 

147 

160 

152 

164 

„  2500 

0   p 

•  • 

121 

124 

127 

129 

132 

135 

137 

139 

142 

144 

147 

149 

151 

„  2600 

m   • 

•  • 

122 

124 

127 

129 

132 

134 

137 

139 

141 

144 

146 

148 

n  2700 

m   • 

•  ■ 

119 

122 

124 

127 

129 

132 

134 

136 

138 

141 

143 

145 

„  2800 

..    ..  1 

■  • 

119 

122 

124 

127 

129 

131 

134 

136 

138 

140 

142 

„  2900 

'  !J  '  IJ 

a  « 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

120 

122 

124 

127 

129 

131 

133 

136 

138 

140 

,.  3000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

122 

124 

127 

129 

131 

133 

135 

137 

„  3100 

0  # 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

122 

125 

127 

129 

131 

133 

135 

„  3200 

•  • 
1  .. 

1  *  * 
1  >. 

1 :: 

9  ^ 

•  « 

•  m 
m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

122 
130 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

126 
123 
121 
119 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

127 
125 
123 
121 
119 

•  • 

•  • 

129 
127 
126 
123 
121 
119 

•  • 

131 
129 
127 
125 
123 
121 
119 

133 
131 
129 
127 
125 
123 
121 

„  3300 
„  3400 
„  3500 
„  3600 
„  3700 
,.  3800 
,.  3900 

«• 

••    •«    ■• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

.,  4000 

124 


TABLES  OP  VELOCITY. 


Table  No.  27. — Table  of  Velocities  in  feet  per  minute  in  Oval  Sewers  (New  Form), 
Having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radins  of  the  sides 
at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


Rate  of 
locllna- 

tlOD. 

Sice. 

Slsei 

Sise. 

SiM, 

Slae, 

Sise. 

SIxe, 

Sise, 

Slie, 

SiK, 

Sise, 

Sise, 

Sise, 

Sise, 

Sise, 

I'O" 

1'2" 

1'4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

1'  10" 

2'0" 

2' 2" 

2' 4" 

2' 6" 

2' 8" 

2'  10" 

3'0" 

3' 2" 

3' 4" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'6". 

I' 9". 

2'0". 

2'  3". 

2'  6". 

V  9". 

3'  0". 

3'  3". 

3*6". 

3'  9". 

4'  0". 

4' 3". 

4'  6". 

4' 9". 

5'0". 

1  In  100 

339 

367 

391 

415 

437 

457 

477 

M   no 

323 

360 

374 

396 

417 

437 

456 

»    130 

309 

336 

368 

379 

399 

419 

437 

„     130 

297 

321 

343 

364 

384 

4U2 

420 

437 

„     140 

286 

309 

331 

351 

370 

388 

405 

421 

437 

»,     16U 

276 

299 

320 

339 

368 

375 

391 

407 

422 

437 

„     160 

267 

2h9 

309 

328 

346 

363 

379 

394 

409 

423 

437 

,.   no 

269 

280 

300 

318  . 

336 

362 

368 

383 

307 

411 

424 

437 

..      180 

261 

272 

291 

309 

326 

342 

358 

372 

386 

399 

412 

425 

437 

.,     100 

244 

264 

283 

301 

317 

333 

348 

362 

376 

389 

401 

413 

425 

437 

„     200 

237 

267 

276 

293 

309 

326 

339 

353 

367 

379 

391 

403 

416 

426 

437 

»     260 

211 

229 

246 

261 

276 

290 

303 

316 

327 

339 

350 

361 

372 

382 

391 

,«     3fl0 

192 

208 

223 

237 

261 

264 

276 

288 

299 

309 

320 

330 

339 

349 

358 

„     360 

177 

192 

206 

219 

231 

243 

255 

266 

276 

286 

296 

305 

314 

323 

331 

„     400 

164 

179 

192 

204 

216 

227 

237 

247 

257 

267 

276 

2S5 

293 

301 

309 

,.     460 

164 

168 

180 

192 

203 

213 

223 

233 

242 

261 

259 

268 

276 

284 

291 

M     600 

146 

168 

170 

181 

192 

202 

211 

220 

229 

237 

245 

253 

261 

269 

276 

„     660 

139 

161 

162 

172 

182 

192 

201 

209 

218 

226 

234 

241 

248 

256 

263 

M     600 

132 

144 

164 

164 

174 

183 

192 

200 

208 

216 

223 

230 

237 

244 

251 

„     650 

127 

138 

148 

157 

167 

175 

184 

192 

200 

2U7 

214 

221 

228 

234 

240 

„     7«0 

122 

132 

142 

161 

160 

169 

177 

184 

192 

199 

206 

213 

219 

225 

231 

„     T50 

•  • 

127 

137 

146 

164 

162 

170 

178 

1x5 

192 

199 

205 

211 

217 

223 

„     800 

•  • 

123 

132 

141 

149 

157 

164 

172 

179 

185 

192 

198 

204 

2i0 

218 

„     660 

•  • 

119- 

128 

136 

144 

152 

159 

166 

173 

179 

1U6 

192 

198 

203 

209 

„     9U0 

•  • 

•  • 

124 

132 

140 

147 

154 

161 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

197 

203 

„     960 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

128 

136 

143 

150 

156 

163 

169 

175 

181 

186 

192 

197 

„  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

126 

132 

139 

146 

152 

168 

164 

170 

176 

181 

187 

192 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

119 

126 

132 

139 

145 

161 

156 

162 

167 

172 

177 

182 

„  1200 

t  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

126 

132 

138 

144 

149 

154 

159 

164 

169 

174 

,.  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  ■ 

121 

127 

132 

138 

143 

148 

153 

167 

16*2 

167 

„  1400 

•  m 

•  ■ 

•  m 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

122 

127 

132 

137 

142 

147 

161 

166 

160 

,,  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

■  • 

•  • 

122 

127 

132 

137 

142 

146 

150 

154 

„  1600 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

a  ■ 

123 

128 

132 

137 

141 

145 

149 

„  1700 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

m  u 

a  • 

119 

124 

128 

132 

136 

140 

144 

.,  1800 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  m 

a  a 

a  * 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136 

140 

„  1900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

120 

124 

128 

132 

136 

„  2000 

•  • 

•  « 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

121 

125 

129 

132 

M  2100 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

m   • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

122 

126 

129 

,.  2200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

'• 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

119 

122 

126 

„  2300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  • 

^B 

a  a 

119 

123 

„  2400 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

*  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  a 

120 

„  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

„  2600 

•  • 

m   • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  m 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

i 
•  •    1 

„  2700 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  a 

a  ■ 

a  a 

.. 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

■  a 

y,  2800 

•  « 

(    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

■  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

M  2900 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

„  3000 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

•  a 

■  • 

•  a 

•  • 

i     a  a 

„  3100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  m 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

„  3200 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  * 

•  m 

•  ■ 

■  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

a  • 

„  3300 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

«  a 

a  a 

a  a 

■  a 

•  • 

a  a 

„  3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  a 

„  3600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  • 

•  • 

,.  3600 

•  • 

1     .. 

.. 

■  • 

m  m 

•  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

„  3700 

•  • 

1     .. 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

V  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

,.  3800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

,,  3900 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

„  4000 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

■  • 

«  « 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

•  • 

«  «oo 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

• 
a  a 

a  a 

■  • 

■  a 

„  4200 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

„4300 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

1     •• 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 
1 

•  • 

1 
•• 
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in  which  the  tmnsverBe  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thiids  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the 

invert 

being  one  and  a  thinl  times  tae  transverse  diameter,  when  KuimiNG  Two-thirds  Full,  and 

'Siv.  Stae,  ftlac'sixe,  Sise, 

Sin, 

Slie. 

Sbe. 

Ste. 

Siie. 

Slae. 

Sfae, 

Size, 

Siae, 

Sise, 

SiM, 

Rate  of 
Indina- 

tlOD. 

3*  6*  3' 8"  3*  10"1  4' 0"  4' 2". 
X    X  i  X    X    X 

4'4» 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4'  10" 

5'0" 

5' 2" 

5' 4" 

6' 6* 

5' 8" 

6*10" 

e'o" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*'  3".  5*  «".  5'  •".  •'  0".  e  3". 

6'6^. 

6'  9". 

r  0". 

7'  3". 

7' 6*. 

r9". 

8'  0". 

8'  3". 

8'6". 

8'  9". 

9'  0". 

1 

1 

i 

lin  100 

i 

„  110 

1 

..  120 

1 

«  130 

„  140 

..  160 

1 

..  160 

1 

,.  170 

1 

.,  180 

V  An 

44T   457   467  477 

487 

496 

605 

614 

522 

531 

539 

547 

556 

563 

571 

578 

„  190 
M  200 

401   410   419  !  428 

437 

445 

453 

461 

469 

477 

485 

492 

500 

607 

514 

520 

„  250 

3C7   375  1  383  1  391 

399 

407 

415 

422 

430 

437 

444 

451 

457 

464 

471 

477 

„  300 

339 

347  j  3S5  ■  363 

370 

377 

384 

391 

39ri 

405 

412 

418 

424 

431 

437 

443 

,*  360 

317 

325 

332 

339 

346 

353 

360 

367 

373 

379 

385 

391 

397 

403 

409 

415 

„  400 

^i9 

306 

313 

320 

326 

333 

339 

346 

352 

358 

364 

369 

375 

381 

386 

391 

„  450 

283 

290 

297  !  303 

3U9 

315 

321 

327 

333 

339 

345 

350 

356 

361 

367 

372 

„  500 

2«» 

276 

232 

289 

295 

301 

306 

312 

318 

323 

329 

334 

339 

345 

350 

355 

„  550 

,  257 

264 

270 

276 

282 

288 

293 

299 

304 

309 

315 

320 

325 

330 

335 

339 

„  600 

247 

253 

259 

265 

270 

276 

281 

287 

292 

297 

302 

307 

312 

317 

321 

326 

M  650 

237 

243 

249 

255 

260 

266 

271 

276 

281 

286 

291 

296 

300 

305 

309 

314 

M  700 

229 

235 

240 

245 

251 

256 

261 

266 

271 

276 

281 

285 

290 

294 

299 

303 

M  760 

221  :  227 

233  237 

242 

247 

262 

257 

262 

267 

271 

276 

280 

285 

289 

293 

„  800 

314 

230  '  225  ;  230 

2^ 

240 

244 

249 

254 

259 

263 

267 

272 

276 

280 

284 

,.  850 

.  204 

313 

218 

223 

228 

233 

237 

242 

246 

251 

255 

250 

264 

268 

272 

276 

,»  900 

1  202 

307 

212 

217 

222 

226 

231 

236 

239 

244 

248 

252 

256 

260 

264 

268 

..  950 

197 

202  i  206 

211 

216 

220 

225 

229 

23i 

237 

241 

245 

249 

253 

257 

261 

„  lOOO 

;  i»7 

193 

196 

201 

205 

209 

214 

218 

222 

226 

230 

234 

237 

241 

246 

248 

,.  1100 

179 

183 

188  <  192 

196 

200 

204 

208 

212 

216 

219 

223 

226 

230 

234 

237 

„  1200 

171 

175 

180  '  184 

188 

192 

196 

200 

203 

207 

210 

214 

217 

321 

224 

228 

„  1300 

144 

169  I  173  ,  177 

181 

184 

188 

192 

196 

199 

203 

206 

209 

213 

216 

219 

..  1400 

;  1S8 

163 

166 

170 

174 

178 

181 

186 

188 

192 

195 

199 

202 

205 

208 

211 

„  1500 

1S3 

157 

161 

164 

168 

172 

175 

179 

182 

185 

189 

192 

195 

198 

201 

204 

„  1600 

148 

162 

156 

159 

163 

166 

170 

173 

176 

179 

183 

186 

189 

192 

195 

198 

„  1700 

144 

147  •  151  \  154 

158 

161 

164 

168 

171 

174 

177 

180 

183 

186 

189 

192 

„  1800 

140 

143 

147   150 

153 

156 

160 

163 

166 

169 

172 

175 

178 

181 

184 

186 

„  1900 

136 

139 

143   146 

149 

152 

155 

158 

161 

164 

167 

170 

173 

176 

179 

181 

„  2000 

132 

136 

139   142 

145 

148 

151 

154 

157 

160 

163 

166 

169 

171 

174 

177 

M  2100 

139   132  i 

136 

139 

142 

145 

148 

161 

153 

156 

159 

162 

164 

167 

170 

172 

.,  2200 

136 

129 

133 

135 

138 

141 

144 

147 

15<) 

153 

155 

158 

160 

163 

166 

L68 

„  2300 

123 

136 

139   132 

135 

138 

141 

144 

146 

149 

162 

154 

157 

159 

162 

164 

..  3400 

120   123 

126  \   129 

132 

136 

138 

141 

143 

146 

148 

151 

154 

156 

158 

160 

„  2500 

121 

124  ;  127 

129 

132 

135 

138 

140 

143 

145 

148 

150 

153 

155 

167 

„  2600 

1   •  •      -  * 

131 

134 

127 

129 

132 

135 

137 

140 

142 

145 

147 

150 

152 

164 

„  2700 

•  9 

119 

122 

124 

127 

130 

182 

135 

137 

140 

142 

144 

147 

149 

151 

„  2800 

■  a 

m   « 

119 

122 

125 

127 

130 

132 

1S5 

137 

139 

142 

144 

146 

US 

„  2900 

•  ■ 

120 

122 

125 

127 

130 

138 

135 

137 

139 

142 

144 

146 

„  3Q00 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

123 

125 

127 

130 

132 

134 

187 

139 

141 

144 

«  3100 

•  •       •  * 

«  • 

*  * 

121 

123 

125 

128 

130 

132 

134 

137 

139 

141 

,.  3200 

•  « 

•  •       •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

123 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

139 

„  3300 

•  ^ 

•  •       •  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

M  3400 

•  • 

■  • 

•  * 

•  ■ 

119 

122 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

..  3500 

■  •       •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  * 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

V  • 

122 
120 

124 
122 

126 
134 

128 
126 

130 
128 

132 
130 

„  3600 
„  370O 

la*      •  •       ■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

P    0 

•    « 

m   • 

»0 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

«  • 

122 
121 

134 
123 

126 
125 

138 
127 

„  3800 
„  3900 

..  1  .. 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  « 

119 

121 

123 

12S 

„  4000 

■  •       •  • 

•  ■   A  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  » 

«  • 

m  m 

•  • 

*« 

119 

121 

123 

„  4100 

%    m                          ■  0 

f 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

122 

..  *200 

1 

...  1  .....  1  .. 

*                             • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

120 

M  4300 

126 
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Table  No.  28. — ^Velocities  in  feet  per  minute  in  Oval  Sbwebs  (New  Form),  in  which 
a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides  being 
various  rates  of  IncliDatioD. 


Rate  of 

Indl- 

natton. 

Size. 
I'O" 

X 
1'  6". 

Size, 
1'2'' 

X 
1'  9". 

Size, 
1'4" 

X 
2'0". 

£ttze. 

re" 

X 

2'  3". 

Size. 
1'8" 

X 
2'  6". 

Size, 
1'  10" 

X 
2'  9". 

Size, 
2'0" 

X 
3*0". 

Size, 
2' 2" 

X 
3' 3". 

Size, 
2*4'' 

X 
3' 6". 

Size, 

2' 6" 

X 

3'  9". 

Size, 
2' 8" 

X 
4'  0". 

Size, 

2' 10" 

X 

4'  3". 

Size, 

S'O" 

X 

4'  6". 

Size, 
3' 2" 

X 
4'  9". 

Size, 
3*4" 

X 
5*  0". 

1  in  100 

267 

289 

309 

828 

346 

363 

379 

„  no 

254 

275 

295 

313 

330 

346 

361 

«  lao 

242 

263 

282 

299 

316 

331 

346 

„  130 

232 

262 

270 

287 

303 

318 

333 

346 

»  uo 

224 

242 

260 

276 

292 

306 

320 

334 

346 

„  160 

216 

234 

251 

267 

282 

296 

3fl9 

322 

834 

346 

„  leo 

209 

226 

242 

258 

273 

286 

299 

312 

324 

335 

346 

„  110 

202 

219 

235 

250 

264 

277 

290 

302 

314 

325 

336 

346 

„  180 

196 

213 

228 

242 

256 

269 

282 

294 

306 

316 

326 

336 

346 

.,  190 

190 

207 

222 

236 

249 

262 

274 

286 

297 

307 

317 

327 

337 

346 

.,  200 

185 

201 

216 

229 

242 

256 

267 

278 

289 

299 

309 

319 

328 

337 

346 

„  250 

164 

179 

192 

204 

216 

227 

237 

247 

257 

267 

276 

285 

293 

301 

309 

»   300 

149 

162 

174 

185 

196 

206 

216 

225 

234 

242 

261 

259 

267 

274 

282 

„  360 

137 

149 

160 

171 

181 

190 

199 

208 

216 

224 

231 

239 

246 

253 

260 

„  400 

128 

139 

149 

169 

168 

177 

185 

193 

201 

209 

216 

223 

229 

236 

242 

.,  460 

120 

130 

140 

149 

158 

166 

174 

182 

189 

196 

203 

209 

216 

222 

228 

„  600 

•  • 

123 

132 

141 

149 

157 

164 

172 

179 

186 

192 

198 

204 

210 

216 

>,  650 

•  • 

•  ■ 

126 

134 

142 

149 

166 

163 

170 

176 

182 

188 

184 

200 

205 

„  600 

m  m 

• « 

120 

128 

135 

142 

149 

166 

162 

168 

174 

180 

185 

191 
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the  tiansverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having 
one  aod  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter^  when  Uunniko  Onr-thibd  Full,  and  at 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISOHABGE  OF  SEWERS. 

Historical         Thb  science  of  hydraulics,  like  many  kindred  sciences, 
hydraulics.        has  gradually  advanced  in  improvement  until  it  has 

reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  days  of  antiquity ;  although  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  ancient  Bomans  and  others  had  any  formulae, 
similar  to  those  now  generally  used  by  engineers  to 
guide  them  in  the  construction  of  their  hydraulic 
works,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Bomans  were  prac- 
tically masters  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  flow 
and  discharge  of  water,  as  the  regulations  existing  in 
ancient  Home  for  the  distribution  of  water  within  the 
city  bear  conclusive  testimony  that  they  possessed  a 
clear  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  also  were  acquainted 
with  expedients  which  might  be  used  for  fraudulently 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water  greater  than  was  con- 
templated by  their  regulations.  No  record  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  of  any  formulae  that  may 
have  been  employed  in  designing  those  stupendous 
works  for  bringing  a  supply  of  water  into  those  ancient 
cities,  or  for  calculating  the  discharge  of  the  sewers 
flowing  from  those  cities,  and  if  any  such  were  used 
they  have  been  lost.  After  the  revival  of  scientific 
research,  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that 
hydraulics  came  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  science. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  this  science  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  and  from  that  period  it 
has  progressed  rapidly  towards  perfection.  Castelli  and 
Torricelli,  pupils  of  Galileo,  both  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  this  science.  The  former  pub- 
lished a  work  on  rivers  in  1628,  the  latter  discovered 
that  by  abstracting  all  resistances  the  velocity  of  an 
escaping  fluid  from  an  orifice  was  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  when  falling  in  vacuo,  and 
he  argued  that  the  acceleration  in  the  velocity  of 
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streams  was  dne  to  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 
F]»m  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
oentory,  the  science  of  hydraulics  was  treated  almost 
entirely  as  a  theoretical  deduction;  but  then  com- 
menced the  era  of  experimental  investigation.  Pro-  Eraofexperi- 
fessor  Michelotti  of  Turin,  and  Abb^  Bossut  of  Paris,  search. 
ably  represented  this  new  era^  but  it  was  left  to  M. 
Chezy,  in  1775,  to  reduce  the  laws  of  water  in  motion 
to  simple  algebraic  formula.  The  Chezy  formula,  in- 
troduced nearly  a  century  ago,  was  presented  in  a 
form  to  which  most  of  the  subsequent  formulsB  may  be 
reduced.     The  formula  is  here  given : — 

M.  Cheet's  Fobhula.  Chezy's 

formula. 


V  =  V  4---  =  bV77 

A/p 
y  =  Yolodty  in  feet  per  second. 
g  =  32-2. 

h  =  difference  in  level  in  whole  distance  /. 
/  =  length  of  limited  portion  of  channel, 
a  =  area  of  cross-section. 
p  =  length  of  wetted  perimeter. 
A  =  coefficient  or  measure  of  resistance. 
B  =  determined  by  experiment. 

r  s  -  =  hydraulic  mean  depth. 
P 

<  =  -  =  sine  of  slope. 

This  formula  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
authorities,  the  value  of  B  differing  somewhat.  As  for 
example : — 

Beardmore^  94  *  2.  Value  of  co- 

lyAubisson,  95*  6  for  velocities  over  2  feet.  efficients  by 

Downing  and  Taylor,  100  for  large  and  rapid  rivers.  '      different 

Eytelwein,  93 '4.  aathorities. 

Leslie,  68  for  smaU  rivers ;  100  for  large. 
Nevflle,  92*3  for  velocities  under  1*5  foot  per  second,  and  98*8  for 

greater  velocities. 
Bterenson,  69  for  smaU  streams ;  96  for  large  streams. 

The  formula  most  generally  used  at  the  present  day  £ytelwein*8 
is  that  ascribed  to  Eytelwein,  introduced  in  the  early  ^*^™'*^** 
part  of  the  present  century.    It  is  as  follows : — 

V  =  -9091  ,JTS'r. 

which  by  reduction  can  be  put 

V  =s93*4v^7i: 

K 
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Weisbach's 
formula. 


H  =  faU  in  feet  per  mile. 

V  =  velocity  per  second. 

V*  =  velocity  per  minute. 

r   =  mean  radiiiB  or  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

8    =  sine  of  slope. 

Eytelwein  found  that  the  velocity  per  second  nearly 
equals  a  mean  proportional  between  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  and  twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile.  The  formula 
used  in  preparing  the  several  calculations  in  the  Tables 
in  this  book  is  that  of  Weisbach,  which  is  here  given : — 


V  = 


\/n-«  +  cx- 


A 
/ 
d 

V 

c 

€ 

9 


:  head  of  water  in  feet 
length  of  pipe  in  feet, 
diameter  of  pipe  in  feet 
velocity  in  feet  per  second, 
coefficient  for  friction  in  pipe. 

coefficient  of  resistance  for  entrance  of  water  into  pipe. 
32-2 


c  =  -014394. 


016921 


The  following  Table  gives  the  different  values  of  c 
for  varying  velocities : — 


V 

c 

1 

V 

e 

V 

c 

•1 

•0679 

•7 

•0346 

1 

3 

•0242 

•2 

•0522 

•8 

•0333 

•   4 

•0229 

•3 

•0453 

•9 

•0322 

6 

•0213 

•4 

•0411 

1-0 

•0313 

8 

•0204 

•5 

•0383 

1-5 

•0282 

12 

•0192 

•6 

• 

•0362 

20 

•0263 

20 

•0182 

e  is  at  an  average  =  '505,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
•08  by  rounding  off  the  inlet. 
For  h=iVj  and  1 :  t  =  rate  of  inclination. 


644 


V  = 


1505  + 


cv% 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  formula  that  different  co- 
efficients are  used  for  varying  velocities.  Weisbach 
considered  that  the  '^ coefficient  of  the  resistances" 
increases  for  small  velocities,  and  is  less  for  great 
velocities.  The  proposition  that  the  resistances  diminish 
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with  the  velocity  applies  to  cases  in  which  increase  of  Application 
velocity  is  due  to  increased  capacity  of  the  channels^  of  roistanoe. 
bat  it  is  doubtful  if   it  is   correct  in   channels  of 
diminishing  size,  but  of  increased  fall.    It  should  be 
fully  borne  in  mind  by  those  carrying  out  works  of 
sewerage  that  gravity  is  the  sole  cause  of  motion.    The  Gravity  sole 
motion  of  the  particles  of  water  in  a  sewer  is  wholly  q^a. 
due  to  the  inclination  of  the  surface.    When  a  fluid  is 
brought  to  rest  its  surface  will  be  horizontal,  and  when 

the  surface  is  in  that  position  the   ■■  ■*■ ^  ff^r*y 

"^fflflgf?  nv]  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow.    But  so  soon  as  the 
surface  becomes  inclined  motion  recommences,  although 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  may  be  horizontal,  or  even 
have  an  inclination  opposed  to  that  of  the  flow  of  the 
water.     Water  flowing  through  a  sewer  is  subject  to 
certain  accelerating  forces,  so  that,  if  it  did  not  en- 
counter any  resistance,  it  would  descend  with  an  ac- 
celerating speed,  just  the  same  as  any  heavy  body 
falling  through  air  or  running  down  an  inclined  plane. 
But  in  a  sewer,  or  channel  used  for  the  conveyance  Retarding 
of  water,  certain  retarding  forces  are  at  work  which   ^^^' 
are  equal  to  and  destroy  the  accelerating  force  at 
every  moment.     Besistance  in  the  case  of  a  sewer  is 
that  offered  by  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  channels.    It 
is  assumed  by  many  authorities  on  hydraulics  that  the 
velocity  is  retarded,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid  in  motion,  by  those  particles  of  the  fluid 
which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  channel.    If  this  is  Resistance  of 
true  the  resistance  of  the  flow  of  water  depends,  not  so  materials. 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  the 
channel,  as  all  materials  have  more  or  less  an  attraction 
for  water,  and  in  a  channel  a  lamina  of  water  is  con- 
sequently spread  over  their  surface.     The  experiments 
of  Dubuat  fiEiiled  to  show  that  there  was  any  variation 
in  the  friction  of  water  in  channels  of  glass,  lead,  iron, 
or  wood.    The  experiments  of  D'Arcy  and  Bazin,  how-  Expenmente 
ever,  show  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  composing  Basin.  "^^  *° 
the  channel  exercise  a  considerable  effect  on  the  flow, 
especially  when  the  section  of  discharge  is  small,  and 
even  in  channels  of  large  size  the  influence  of  rough- 
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Nature  of 
materials  need 
not  be  taken 
into  account. 

Quantities 
given  in  Tables 
are  practically 
correct. 

Wetted  peri- 
meter. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
sewers. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
circular 
sewers. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
old  form  of 
oral  sewer. 


ness  or  smootlmess  of  the  walls  of  the  channel  should 
not  be  ignored.  According  to  the  experiments,  smooth 
surfaces,  such  as  cement  or  good  planking,  offered  the 
least  resistance;  then  brickwork,  rubble,  and  last,  as 
offering  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  flow,  we  have 
earthen  channels.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  a  sewer  is  constructed  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  several  quantities  given  in  the 
Tables  of  Discharge  are  absolutely  equal  to  the  observed 
quantities  flowing  through  ordinarily  constructed  sewers. 
That  portion  of  the  channel  in  a  sewer  or  water- 
course which  is  touched  by  the  water  is  termed  the 
wetted  perimeter,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
wetted  perimeter  to  the  volume  to  be  discharged  the 
greater  will  be  the  resistance.  Resistance  is  therefore 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  section,  and  increases  directly 
as  the  velocity.  In  all  calculations  of  the  discharge  of 
water  through  sewers  or  channels,  it  is  requisite  to 
determine,  with  accuracy,  the  extent  of  the  wetted 
perimeter,  and  also  the  sectional  area  of  the  water-way. 
By  dividing  the  sectional  area  of  the  channel  by  the 
wetted  perimeter,  or  the  contour  of  the  wetted  channel, 
we  get  what  is  called  **  the  mean  hydraulic  depth,"  or 
often,  **  the  mean  radius."  In  all  circular  sewers  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  or  niean 
radius,  as  the  proportion  between  the  wetted  perimeter 
and  the  area,  when  the  sewer  is  running  full  or  half 
full,  is  the  same,  and  invariably  equals  one-fourth  the 
diameter  of  the  sewer.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of 
oval  sewers  varies  with  the  volume  of  sewage  flowing 
through  them,  but  where  such  sewers  are  of  the  old 
form  and  proportions  (Fig.  20,  page  178),  that  is,  the 
transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides 
being  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  when  running  full  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  transverse  diameter  by  0*2897,  when 
running  two-thirds  full  by  0*3157,  and  when  running 
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one-thiid  ^U  by  0"2066.    The  perimeter  of  an  oval  Perimeter  of 

sewer  of   tne  above  proportions  when    running  full  ovauXer. 

equals  3*9649  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when 

running  two-thirds  full  it  is  equal  to  2*3941  times  the 

transverse  diameter,  and  when  running  one-third  full  it 

is  equal  to  1*3747  times  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 

sewer.    The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  new  form  of  Hydraulic 

1  'I'lii  j*ii*  ,        •      uiean  depth  of 

oval  sewers,  or  sewers  m  which  the  vertical  diameter  is  new  form  of 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  *^^^  ••^*^^- 
the  invert  having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse 
diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  of  the  sewer  being  one 
and  a  third  times  tl\e  transverse  diameter,  when  running 
full  is  found  by  multiplying  the  transverse  diameter 
by  0-2844,  when  flowing  two-thirds  full  by  0-3074, 
and  when   flowing  one-third  full  by  0-1920.      The  Perimeter  of 
perimeter  of  the  oval  sewer  of  the  new  proportions  oral  sewer! 
when  running  full  equals  3*9205  times  the  transverse 
diameter,    when    running   two-thirds   full    it   equals 
2*3497  times  the  transverse  diameter,  and  when  run- 
ning one-third  full  it  equals  1*3247  times  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  sewer.     It  may  be  observed  that 
if  the  area  of  a  3-feet  by  2-feet  oval  sewer,  or  any  part 
of  the  area  of  the  sewer  the  radius  of  the  upper  arch 
of  which  is  unity,  is  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  top  arch  of  any  other  sewer  of  the  same 
proportions,  it  will  give  the  area  or  any  part  of  the 
area,  as  may  be  required,  of  the  sewer.    In  the  same  Rale  for  area 
way,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  any  oval  sewer,  or  meandeplthof 
any  part  of  an  oval  sewer,  may  be  found  by  simply  ^^^  aewers. 
multiplying  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a  sewer  the 
radius  of  whose  upper  arch  is  unity  by  the  radius  of 
the  upper  arch  of  any  other  oval  sewer  of  the  same 
relative  proportions,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  which 
it  is  required  to  find. 

Bescbiftiok  of  Tables  belating  to  the  Disohaboe 
OF  Sewebs  nttmbebing  fboh  29  to  38  inclusive. 

Table  No.  29  gives  the  area,  the  circumference  or  Table  No.  29. 
perimeter,  and  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  circular 
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sewers  varying  in  size  from  3  inches  to  ^10  feet  in 
diameter.  The  discharge  of  any  circular  sewer  may  be 
arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  velocity  as  given  in  the 
explanation  of  Table  No.  15,  page  87,  and  multiplying 
it  by  the  area  in  square  feet,  as  given  by  this  Table. 

Table  No.  29, — Abba  and  Hydbaulic  Mean  Depth  of  Gibculab 

Sewebs. 


Table  No.  30. 


H, 

S^drauUc 

Hydraulic 

Mean 

Mean 

Diameter. 

Area. 

Clrciim- 
ferenoe. 

r 

Depth 
when 
nnning 
faU. 

Diameter. 

Area. 

Oircnm- 
Ksrence. 

Depth 

when 

ranning 

fuli. 

laches. 

0^91 

Ceei 

feet. 

inches. 

sq.ft. 

feet. 

I^t. 

8 

0-7854       • 

0625 

36 

7-069 

9-425 

-750 

4 

0-0872 

10471 

0825 

40 

8-727 

10-472 

•833 

6 

0-1963 

1-5708       • 

125 

42 

9-621 

10-995 

•875 

8 

0-8490 

2-0942       • 

165 

45 

11-045 

11-781 

•9375 

9 

0-4418 

2-3562       • 

1875 

48 

12-566 

12-566 

1-00 

10 

0-5454 

2-6180       • 

2083 

54 

15-904 

14-137 

1-125 

12 

0-7854 

3-1416 

250 

60 

19-635 

15-708 

1-25 

14 

1-069 

3-665 

•2917 

66 

23-758 

17-279 

1-375 

15 

1-227 

8-927 

8125 

72 

28-274 

18-850 

1-50 

16 

1-396 

4-188 

3833 

78 

33  183 

20-420 

1-625 

18 

1-767 

4-712 

•375 

84 

38-485 

21-991 

1-75 

20 

2-182 

5-236 

4166 

90 

44-179 

23-562 

1-875 

21 

2-405 

5-498 

4375 

96 

50-265 

25  133 

2-00 

22 

2-640 

5-762 

•4583 

102 

56-745 

26-704 

2-125 

24 

3-142 

6-283 

'500 

108 

63-617 

28-274 

2-25 

27 
30 

3-976 
4-909 

7-069 
7-854 

'5625 
625 

114 

70-882 

29-845 

2-875 

83 

5-940 

8-640 

•6875 

120 

1 

78-540 

81-416 

2-500 

Table  No.  31. 


Table  No.  30  gives  the  area  and  hydraulic  mean  depth 
of  oval  sewers  (old  form)  constructed  of  the  usual  propor- 
tions, or  for  sewers  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  vertical  diameter,  and  in  which 
the  invert  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  one-fourth  that  of 
the  transverse  diameter,  the  sides  being  struck  with 
a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  vertical  diameter,  or 
one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
sewer.  The  discharge  of  any  sewer  may  be  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer,  as  given 
in  this  Table,  by  the  velocity,  which  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  explanation  of  Tables  Nos.  16,  17,  or  18, 
given  at  pages  88  and  89. 

Table  No.  31  gives  the  area  and  hydmulic  mean 
depth  of  oval  sewers  constructed  of  the  new  propor- 
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Tablk  No.  80. — ^Area  and  Hydbauuo  Mean  Dbpth  of  Oval  Sbwebs 
(Old  Form),  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of  }  of  the  transverse 
diameter. 


Sectional 

Sectional 
Area  when 

Uydraulio 

Hydnnllc 

Sectional 

Area  when 

Hydraalie 

Mean  Depth 

Mean  Depth 

Stae  of  Sewer. 

Area  when 
running  fblL 

flowing  {rds 
▼erttcal 

flowing  Ird 
▼erUcal 

Mean  Depth 
flowing  fulL 

flowing  frds 
vertical 

flowing  ird 
▼erUcal 

height. 

height 

height. 

height. 

*        w           » 

II 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

1     0x1 

6 

11485 

0-7558 

0-2840 

0-2897 

0-3157 

0-2066 

12x1 

9 

1-5632 

1-0287 

0-3865 

0-3380 

0-3683 

0-2410 

14x2 

0 

2-0418 

1-3436 

0-5049 

0-3863 

0-4209 

0-2755 

1     6x2 

3 

2-5841 

1-7005 

0-6390 

0-4345 

0-4735 

0-3099 

1     8x2 

6 

3-1903 

2-0994 

0-7889 

0-4828 

0-5262 

0-3443 

1  lOx  2 

9 

3-8602 

2-5402 

0-9545 

0-5311 

0-5788 

0-3786 

2    0x3 

0 

♦4-5940 

3  0232 

1-1360 

0-5794 

0-6314 

0-4132 

2    2x3 

3 

5-3916 

3-5480 

1-3332 

0-6277 

0-6H40 

0-4476 

2    4x3 

6 

6-2529 

4-1149 

1-5462 

0-6760 

0-7366 

0-4820 

2     6x3 

9 

7-1781 

4-7237 

1-7750 

0-7242 

0-7892 

0-5165 

2     8x4 

0 

8-1671 

5-3746 

2-0195 

0-7725 

0-8418 

0-5409 

2  10  X4 

3 

9-2199 

6-0674 

2-2799 

0-8208 

0-8944 

0-5852 

3     0x4 

6 

10-3365 

6-8022 

2-5560 

0-8691 

0-9471 

0-6198 

3     2x4 

9 

11-5169 

7-5790 

2-8479 

0-9174 

0-9997 

0-6542 

3    4x5 

0 

12-7611 

8-3978 

3-1556 

0-9657 

1-0523 

0-6887 

8     6x5 

3 

14  0691 

9-2585 

3-4790 

1-0139 

1-1049 

0*7231 

3     8x5 

6 

15-4099 

101613 

3-8182 

1-0622 

1-1576 

0-7575 

3  lOx  5 

9 

16-8766 

11  1061 

4-1732 

1-1105 

1-2102 

0-7920 

4     0x6 

0 

18-3760 

12-0928 

4-5410 

1 - 1588 

1-2628 

0*8264 

4     2x6 

3 

19-9392 

13-1215 

4-9306 

1-2071 

1-3154 

0*8608 

4     4X6 

6 

21-5663 

14- 1922 

5-3329 

1-2554 

1-3680 

0-8!)52 

4     6x6 

9 

23-2571 

15-3049 

5-7510 

1-3036 

1-4206 

0-9297 

4     8x7 

0 

25  0117 

16-4596 

6-1849 

1-3519 

1-4733 

0-9641 

4  10x7 

3 

26-8302 

17-6563 

6-6346 

1-4002 

1-5258 

0-9986 

5     0x7 

6 

28  7125 

18-8950 

7-1000 

1-4485 

1-5785 

1-0330 

5     2x7 

9 

30-6649 

20  1757 

7-5812 

1*4968 

1-6311 

1*0675 

5    4x8 

0 

32-6684 

21-4983 

8-0782 

1*5451 

1*6836 

1-1019 

5     6x8 

3 

34-7421 

22-8629 

8-5910 

1-5933 

1-7363 

1-1363 

5    8x8 

6 

36-8796 

24-2696 

9-1196 

1-6416 

1-7890 

1-1707 

5  10  x8 

9 

39-0809 

25-7182 

9-6689 

1-6899 

1-8415 

1-2052 

6    0x9 

0 

41-3460 

27-2088 

10*2240 

1-7382 

1*8942 

1-2396 

tions^  or  for  sewers  of  which  the  transverse  diameter  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
having  a  radius  equal  to  one-eighth  the  transverse 
diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  being  one  and  a  third 
times  the  transverse  diameter.  The  discbarge  of  any 
sewer  may  be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  sectional 
area  of  the  sewer  as  given  in  this  Table  by  the  velo- 
city, which  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  explanation 
given  of  Tables  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21>  page  89. 

*  If  this  number  (4*5940)  is  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  radius 
of  the  top  arch  of  an  oval  sewer  of  similar  proportions^  it  will  give  the 
area  of  the  sewer. 
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Table  No.  81. — Abka  and  Htdbaulig  Mean  Depth  of  Oval  Sewebs 
(New  Fonn),  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thii-ds  of 
the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides  being  one  and  a  third 
times  the  transverse  diameter. 


Sectional 

• 
Sectional 

Hydraulic 

Hydraulic 

Sectional 

Area  when 

Area  when 

Hydraulic 

Mean  Depth 

Mean  Depth 

Size  of  Sewer. 

Area  when 

flowing 

flowing 

Mean  ]>epth 
flowing  full. 

flowing 

flowing 

rnnning  full. 

f  vertioal 

i  vertical 

1  Yertical 

\  vertical 

height. 

height 

height 

height 

/     //         / 

If 

fret. 

feet 

feet 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

10x1 

6 

1-1150 

•7223 

•2543 

-2844 

•3074 

•1920 

12x1 

9 

1-5176 

•9831 

•3461 

-3318 

'3586 

-2240 

14x2 

0 

1-9822 

1-2841 

'4521 

•3792 

•4099 

•2560 

10X2 

3 

2-5087 

1-6252 

•5722 

•4266 

•4611 

-2880 

1     8  X  2 

6 

3-0972 

2-0064 

•7064 

•4740 

•5123 

•3200 

1  10  X  2 

9 

3-7476 

2-4277 

•8547 

•5214 

•5636 

-3520 

2    0x3 

0 

♦4-4600 

2-8892 

■0172 

-5688 

-6148 

•3840 

2    2x8 

3 

5*2343 

3-3908 

•1938 

•6162 

-6660 

4160 

2    4x3 

6 

6-0705 

3-9325 

•3845 

•6636 

•7173 

•4480 

2    6x3 

9 

6-9687 

4-5144 

-5894 

•7110 

•7685 

•4800 

2    8x4 

0 

7-9288 

5-1364 

•8084 

•7584 

•8197 

•5120 

2  10  X  4 

3 

8-9509 

5-7985 

2 

•0415 

-8058 

•8710 

-5440 

8    0x4 

6 

10-0349 

6-5007 

2 

•2887 

-8532 

•9222 

-6760 

3    2x4 

9 

11-1809 

7-2431 

2 

•5501 

•9006 

•9734 

•6080 

8    4x5 

0 

12-3888 

8-0256 

2 

•8256 

-9480 

1-0247 

■6400 

8    6x5 

3 

13-6580 

8-8482 

3 

■1152 

-9954 

1-0759 

-6720 

3    8x5 

6 

14-9904 

9-7110 

3 

■4190 

10428 

1-1271 

-7040 

3  10  X  5 

9 

16-3842 

10-6139 

3 

•7369 

1-0902 

1 • 1784 

-7360 

4    0x6 

0 

17-8399 

11-5569 

4 

•0689 

11376 

1-2296 

-7680 

4    2x6 

3 

19-3575 

12-5400 

4- 

•4150 

1 • 1850 

1-2808 

•8000 

4    4x6 

6 

20-9371 

13-5633 

4 

7753 

1-2324 

1-3321 

•8320 

4    6x6 

9 

22-5786 

14-6267 

5 

1497 

1-2798 

1-3833 

•8640 

4    8x7 

0 

24-2820 

15-7302 

5 

•5382 

1-3272 

1*4345 

•8960 

4  10  X  7 

3 

26-0474 

16-8738 

5 

•9408 

1-3746 

1-4858 

•9280 

5    0x7 

6 

27-8748 

18-0576 

6 

•3576 

1-4220 

1-5370 

•9600 

5    2x7 

9 

29-7641 

19-2815 

6" 

•7885 

1^4694 

1-5882 

•9920 

5    4x8 

0 

31-7153 

20-5455 

7' 

2335 

1-5168 

1-6395 

10240 

5    6x8 

3 

33-7285 

21-8497 

7' 

6927 

1-5642 

1-6907 

1-0560 

5    8x8 

6 

35-8036 

23-1940 

8' 

1660 

1-6116 

1-7419 

1-0880 

5  10  X  8 

9 

37-9407 

24-5784 

8 

6534 

1-6590 

1-7932 

1-1200 

6    0x9 

0 

40  1397 

26-0029 

9-1549 

1-7064 

1-8444 

11520 

Table  No.  32. 


Table  No.  32  gives  the  discharge  in  cube  feet  per 
minute  of  circular  sewers^  varying  in  size  from  3  inches 
to  10  feet  in  diameter^  when  laid  at  inclinations  varying 
from  1  in  5  to  1  in  6000.  In  preparing  this  Table  the 
length  of  sewer  taken  into  consideration  is  the  same  as 
given  in  the  description  of  Table  No.  8,  page  85. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  Table  may  be  taken  as 
correct^  but  in  ca^es  in  which  extreme  accuracy  is 

*  If  this  number  (4*46)  is  multipled  by  the  square  of  the  radius  in 
feet  of  the  arched  coTeriog  of  an  oval  sewer  of  this  particular  sectional 
proportion,  it  will  giro  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer. 
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required,  the  actual  discharge  may  be  arrived  at  in  the 
way  pointed  oat  in  the  description  of  Tables  Nos.  15 
and  29.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  point  at  which  the 
discharge  terminates  in  this  Table  represents  the  least 
inclination  (giving  a  velocity  of  120  feet  per  minnte), 
which  should  be  adopted  for  any  sewer  intended  to  be 
self-cleansingy  consequently  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  when  a  sewer  of  a  certain  size  is  laid  at  the 
greatest  inclination  that  circumstances  allow,  to  make 
it  self-cleansing,  and  the '  discharge  required  is  not 
Buf&cient,  then  a  larger  sewer  must  be  adopted. 

Table  No.  33  gives  the  discharge  when  running  full  Table  No.  33. 
in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  oval  sewers  (old  form), 
in  which  the  transyerse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  Tertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of 
one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diameter.  The  discharge  is 
calculated  for  sewers  varying  in  size  from  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in. 
to  6  ft.  X  9  ft.,  when  laid  at  inclinations  varying  from 
1  m  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  34  is  similar  to  Table  No.  33,  only  that  it  Table  No.  34. 
is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (old  form)  when  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  35  is  similar  to  Table  No.  33,  except  that  Table  No.  35. 
the  calculations  are  made  for  oval  sewers  (old  form) 
when  running  one-third  full. 

Table  No.  36  gives  the  discharge  in  cube  feet  per  Table  No.  36. 
minute,  when  running  full,  of  oval  sewers  (new  form),  or 
sewers  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  two-thirds 
the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of 
the  sides  being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse 
diameter.  The  discharge  is  calculated  for  any  size  of 
sewer  from  1  ft.  x  1  ft  6  in.  to  6  ft  x  9  ft,  and  varying 
in  inclination  from  1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  37  is  similar  to  Table  No.  36,  except  that  Table  No.  37. 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (new  form)  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  38  is  similar  to  Table  No.  36,  except  that  Table  No.  ss. 
it  is  calculated  for  ovdl  sewers  (new  form)  running  one- 
third  full. 
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Table  No.  32. — Dibghabge  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Gibculab  Sewebs 


Inclina- 

tiOQ. 

Size, 
8". 

Size, 
4". 

Size, 
6". 

Size, 
8". 

Size, 
9".' 

Size, 
10". 

Size, 
12". 

Size, 
14". 

Size, 
15". 

Size, 
16". 

Size. 
18". 

Size, 
20". 

Size, 
21". 

siz^ 

22". 

Size, 
24". 

Size, 
27". 

lin     6 

32-60 

65-84 

176*9 

f 

361-6 

466*7 

598-3 

922-1 

1328 

1661 

1815 

2391 

3067 

3422 

3816 

4663 

„       6 

30-00',  60-69 

163*1 

326-7 

433-4 

568*0 

861*6 

1242 

1463 

1703 

2-i48 

2878 

3226 

3598 

4402 

„        » 

27-93 

66*69 

152*7 

306-4 

407-3 

624*7 

812*1 

1173 

1382 

1610 

2129 

2730 

3059 

3416 

4186 

M           8 

26*26 

53-28 

144*1 

290-0 

386-7 

497*4 

770*6 

1115 

1314 

1531 

2027 

2601 

2917 

3258 

3997 

»     » 

24*84 

60*49 

136-6 

276-4 

367*1 

474-0 

735-1 

1066 

1255 

1464 

1938 

2490 

2794 

3123 

3833 

M            10 

23-61 

48*06 

130-3 

263-5 

360-8 

453-2 

703-7 

1021* 

1204 

1406 

1862 

2394 

2689 

3004 

3689 

,.       16 

19*39,39-69 

108*2 

219-8 

293*4 

379-6 

693*0 

862-7 

1020 

1192 

1583 

2042 

2297 

2569 

3164 

«     ao 

16-79 

34-44 

94-42 

192-3 

257-1 

333*2 

621*5 

760-1 

900-6 

1054 

1403 

1813 

2039 

2284 

2816 

..       26 

16-02 

30-78 

84*80 

173-1 

232*0 

300*6 

471*2 

688-6 

814*7 

954*9 

1272 

1647 

1864 

2078 

2564 

„       30 

13-66 

28-08 

77-64 

168-6 

212-6 

276*0 

432*8 

632-9 

749-7 

879*5 

1173 

1619 

1710 

1917 

2372 

„       36 

12*62 

25-99 

71*86 

146-9 

197-0 

266-3 

402*9 

689-1 

698-2 

818-1 

1094 

1416 

1597 

1790 

2216 

.,       40 

11*78 

24*24 

67-14 

137-8 

184*7 

240  0 

377*8 

662-7 

656-4 

769-2 

1028 

1333 

1503 

1684 

2086 

..       46 

11-05 

22-76 

63*21 

129-8 

174*6 

226-3   356*6 

1 

522-8 

620-9 

727*3 

973*6 

1263 

1424 

1597 

1980 

„       60 

10-46 

21*48 

«0*17 

123-5 

166*7 

214-7 

339*1 

497-1 

690-2 

692-4 

927*7 

1202 

1366 

1521 

1885 

».       60 

9-48 

19*73 

64 -6^ 

112-7 

151*6 

196-7 

310*1 

466-4 

639-9 

633-8 

849-9 

1104 

1243 

1394 

1731 

„       70 

8-74 

18-26 

60-37 

104-0 

140-1 

1 

182-0 

287*3 

422*3 

600-6 

687-7 

788-1 

1026 

1157 

1296 

1612 

„       80  1  8*15 

16-94 

46-84 

97-02 

130-8  ,170*0 

268*5 

394*6 

468-7 

651-4 

738-6 

960-1 

1086 

1217 

1511 

„       90 

7-66 

16-89 

44-10 

91-44 

123-3 

160-2 

252-8 

372*1 

441-7 

619*3 

696-2 

905-6 

1026 

1148 

1427 

„     100 

7-22 

16-02 

41-76 

* 

86-66 

116-7 

162-1 

240-2 

352-8 

419-6 

492-8 

660-9 

859-7 

971-6 

1090 

1357 

1817 

„     110 

6-87 

14-23 

39-59 

82-36 

110-9 

144-4 

228-4 

336-8 

400-0 

469-0 

630-8 

820*4 

928-3:1043 

1298 

1734 

„     120  j  6-53  13-63 

37-83 

78-52 

108-1 

137*9 

218-2 

321-8 

382-8 

449-5 

604-3 

786-5 

887-4 

997-91241 

1662 

„     130 

6-23[  13-01 

36-46 

75-38 

101*7 

132-4 

209*6 

309-0 

366-9 

431-4 

579-6 

765-0 

863-8 

958-3  1191 

t 

1594 

„     140 

6*04 

12-48 

34  •H9 

72-69 

97 -68|  127-0 

201-7 

297-2 

353-4 

416:0 

658-4 

728-8 

822-5 

924-01147 

1539 

„     160 

5-79 

12-05 

33-71 

70-16 

94-15  122*6 

194-7 

286-6 

341-1 

402-0 

540-7 

702-6 

793-6 

892-3;il09 

1487 

„     160 

•  ■ 

11-61 

32-64 

67-71 

91-05  118-8 

188-4 

276-9 

330-1 

388-1 

623-0 

680-8 

769-6 

863-3 

1076 

1439 

„     170  i    .. 

11-26     31-36 

66-61 

87-96 

116-0 

182-1 

268-3 

320-2 

375-5    507-1 

661-1 

746-6 

836-9 

1043 

1399 

„     180 

•  • 

10-91 

30-38.  63-62 

t 

85-31,111-7 

176-6 

260-8 

310-4 

364-3    491-2 

641-6 

723-9 

813*1 

1012 

1360 

„     190 

•  • 

10-66 

29*60 

61-77 

83-10  108-5 

171*9 

253-3 

301-8 

364-6 

477*11 

624-1 

704-6 

792*0 

983-4; 

1324 

,.     200 

•  ■ 

10*36 

28-81 

60-03 

80-89105-7 

167-2 

246-9    293-3 

346-2 

464-7 

68^ 

686-4 

770-9 

958*3 

1288 

..     250 

■  • 

a  • 

26-68 

53-40 

72-05 

93-74,148-4 

219-1    261-4 

308-6 

413-5 

539  0 

610-9 

686-4 

864-6 

1163 

„     300 

•  * 

•  • 

23-13 

48-16 

64-97 

86-03136-0 

190-9!  236-8 

279-2 

376-4 

491-0 

656-5 

625*7 

779-2 

1050 

„     360 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

44-32 

59-67 

77*93124-0 

183-9|  218-4 

266-9 

346-3 

461-7 

612-3' 

57&-5 

716-4 

966-2 

„     400 

•  • 

•  • 

41*18 

65-69 

72-49116-4 

171-0,  203-7 

240*1 

323*4 

421-1 

478-6 

535-9 

669*2 

898-6 

«     460 

•  • 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

52*  16 

68-13  108-3 

160-3 

191-4 

226*1 

303-9 

397-1 

449-7 

604-2 

628-4| 

846*9 

„     600 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 

ft  ■ 

ft  ft 

64-31  102-05 

161-8 

180-4 

213*6 

286-3 

375-3 

426-7 

477-8 

693-8 

803-1 

„     660 

«  • 

•  • 

*  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

97-34|  144-3| 

171-8 

1 

202-4    272*1 

365-7 

404-0 

454-1 

566-6' 

763-4 

,.     600 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

ft  ■ 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

92-63 

137-9 

164-4    194-oJ 

259-7 

340-4 

384-8 

433-0 

640-4 

727-6 

„     660 

«  • 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

131-5 

167-1 

185-7 

249-1 

325-1 

368-0 

414-5| 

518-4 

695-8 

M     »00 

•  • 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

126-1 

160-9 

177-3 

238-5 

312-0 

363-5 

398*6 

496-4 

668-0 

«     760 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  ft 

•  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

144-8 

170-3 

229-7 

301*1 

341-5 

382-8 

477-6 

644-1 

„     800 

•  • 

■  • 

■  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

164-7 

222-6 

290-2 

329-5 

369-6 

461 -91 

624-2 

,     860 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

215*6 

281-5 

319-9 

359-0 

446-21 

j 

604 -S, 

..     900 

•  •                  •  • 

ft  ■ 

ft  ft 

ft  ft          t          *  • 

p 

ft  ft 

•  • 

208-5 

272-7 

310-2 

348*6 

433-6, 

6t<4-5 

».     060 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

1 

ft  ft 

1 

•• 
1 

ft  • 

•  ft 

264-0 

300-6 

337-9 

421*o' 

1 

56S-6 
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when  RuKKENG  Fdli«,  and  oonstructed  at  variouB  rates  of  inclination. 


Siie,    Sae. 
"SIT.  '  33^. 


aa*. 


t3«l     29AR 

2!C0  2738 

J-.'TT  'M31 

SOiiS  2S63 

1»»  3459 

1-75  2382 

i*2l  »ll 

ir:2    2a4S 
:733  'sise 

ltT»     2133 

(Un    {l907 

I136S     1734 

ll»7      I604 

1173    h4»l 

'll«5      1402 

IMC     'l331 

I  9fes.l2W 

;  9&2*3120e 

I  •13-1>1158 

878-7.I117 

'   «44*3|l07a 

I   8U-9I039 

TCS'sl  974 
!    741-3  M4 


3711 
3542 
3400 

1,3273 

3153 

'SOM 

2956 

'il870 

2792 

2716 

'2851 

12368 

!3166 

1993 

1 1869 

'l746 

1664 

1576 

1506 

1443 

1386 

1336 

1294 

1261 

•2 1316 

•5  1181 


8faEe,»fxe.  Siae, 


4<r. 


42". 


45 


n 


48 


:» 


Sise. 

64". 


Sise, 
60". 


4»09 


66' 


ft 


Sixe, 
72". 


Slae, 
78". 


Sise. 
84". 


5426  6428 


4599  5186  6152 
;4416!4974'5909 


4250  4791  5688  6673 

I 
4102  4628  5489  6446 


754010067 
7213!  9638 
6924    9256 
8924 


13038 
12488 


Size, 
90". 


Slw, 
96". 


Siie. 
102". 


Sis^ 
108". 


I 


I 


16464  20367 '24764  29672 
1577519538  23726  28440 


11997  1516818774 


11566 


8620  11172 

I. 


39624474  5313<6223'  8350|10819 


r 

13840  4339  5147  6044 


14611 
14136 
13685 


18095 
17502 
16964 


3726.4214  5003 
3622'4099  4860 
3526  3393  4738 
3448  3887|4617 
3082  3183  4143 
3811 
3603 
3427 


3175  3777 


2944 
3742 


3490 
325B 


5868 
6706 
5554 

6416 

I 

4863 
4436 
4109 
3845 


3278  2578^30703632 
2156  3444  2905JS431 


3052  2328  2761 
1964  232212640 


1886 
1816 
1765 
1694 
1641 
1689 
1546 


2136 
2049 
1973 


2540 
3441 
3353 


1915,2275 
1857)2198 
1799  2132 


1741 


2076 


3267 
3116 
3991 
3878 
2777 
2677 
2689 
2613 
3460 


8095  10506  13281  16456 


7857 
7650 
7443 
7268 
6637 
6964 
6519 
6169 
4883 
4612 
4390 
4183 
4008 
3866 
3737 
3694 
3483 
8388 
3293 


10310  13901 16003 


9936 

9660 

1^444 

8603 
7766 
7188 
6716 
6342 
6008 
6714 
6468 
6243 
6046 
4869 
4693 
4636 
4418 
4800 


1256815679 

12269.16183 

I 
11960.14816 

10762  13345 


9836 
9123 
8629 
8064 
7626 
7246 
6937 
6662 
64li 
6177 
5963 
6773 
6607 
5464 


12186 

11310 

10603 

10009 

9472 

9019 

8624 

8284 

7973 

7691 

7436 

7210 

6984 

6786 


22830  37363 

22034  26401 

21304|26664 

20640  24786 

i     I 

20043,24063 

19478  23399 

18981  22783 

18517  22206 

18086  21706 


47609 


64646 


Size, 
114". 


Size, 
120". 


Inclin*- 
tlon. 


II  in 


4668062484 
4397760612 


62333 


I  •» 


70378 


41066 
39408 
37050 
36593 

I 

36437>1084;47268!53942'61109 


69824  67707 

I 

67627  66271 


42446'48796!66642  63073 


36078 

33665 

32383 

31236 

30263 

29336  J34381  i39893!46868|62381 159303 

28496 

27700 

26993 

26331 


33376:38700 


16360 
14866 


19612 
17896 


13804  16626 
1294115648 
1221114663 
1158l|l3932 
1101713339 
10562|l2700 
1012112200 


9766 
9424 
9092 
8827 
8561 
8339 


I 


11738 
11353 
10968 
10622 
10314 
10046 


25712  30159 
23150  27193 


3247137679 
3166736771 
3086336863  41224 


44632  60893576531 
43334,49476*56083 


43242 


21260 
19748 
18467 
17461 
1^67 
16728 
16109 
14635 
13691 
13476 
13033 
12636 
12282 
11928 


24931 
23172 
21714 
20508 
19452 
18497 
17744 
17090 
16437 


15931 
14878 
14426 
14024 


I 
36012:40269 


31608 '36389  41637 
28997  33399  38134 
26964  31046 
25262  29073 
23833  27482 


48200  54668 
47066  63411 
46012  52165 


22641 
21606 
20666 
19861 
19123 


16834|^8M2 
17^ 


35512 
33243 
31400 


26083  29841 
24811 '28434 
2386627290 


47128 

40294 
37781 
35660 
33929 
32368 
31023 


22902 


22075 
21312 
6;206]2 
17307!1»76 


r|i»^ 


16796!  19403 
16342  18894 


26226  29845 


25305 
24464 
23604 


28746 
27803 
26861 


22896|26997 
22267|26390 
21619124683 


n 


>» 


»* 


i> 


•« 


n 


ff 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

16 

20 

36 

30 

36 

40 

46 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

250 

300 

360 

400 

460 

600 

650 

600 

660 

700 

760 

800 

850 

900 

960 


I 


I' 
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Table  No.  32. — ^Dibohabob  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Gibcitlab  Sewer 


Inclina- 
tion. 

Slse, 
3". 

SiM. 

4". 

Size, 
6". 

Size, 

8". 

Size, 
9". 

Si7«, 

10". 

Size, 
12" 

Size, 
14". 

Size, 
15". 

Size, 
16". 

Size, 
18". 

Size. 
20". 

Size, 
21". 

Size, 
22". 

Size. 

24". 

Size, 
27". 

1  in  1000 
„  1100 
„  1200 
„  1300 
„  1400 
„  1500 
.,  1600 
„  1700 
„  1800 
„  1900 
„  2000 
„  2100 
„  2200 
„  2300 
„  2400 
„  2500 
„  2600 
„  2700 
„  2800 
„  2900 
„  3000 
„  3100 
,,  3200 
„  3300 
„  3400 
„  3500 
M  3600 
M  3700 
„  3800 
„  3900 
„  4000 
„  4100 
.,  4200 
„  4300 
,.  4400 
„  4600 
„  4600 
M  4700 
,.  4800 
„  4900 
,,  6000 
„  6100 
M  6400 
„  6700 
„  6000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ft 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  e 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 
t  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

■  ft 
ft  « 
ft  • 

ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  • 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•• 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  • 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ■ 

•  ft 

•  ft 
ft  • 

ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  • 

•  • 

ft  ft 
ft  ■ 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
■  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 

•  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
■  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
•  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

257-6 

291-0 

327-4 
311-6 

ft  ft 

•  • 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 

•  ft 

408-5 
389-6 
370-8 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
«  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  • 

•  • 

•  ft 
ft  ft 

552-6 
624-8 
601-0 
477-1 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 

•  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  • 

•  ft 
ft  • 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  • 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  • 
ft  ft 

ft  ft 
ft  ft 
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wlken  RnHHiHa  FoLLy  and  ocxDstracted  at  various  rates  of  inclination — continued. 


33*. 


71l'«i  930-711145 
6i7*3*  8Y3-2  1089 


S&3*9|  831 -e 
€23-4:  T96-0 


1039 
990*7 


5»s*t    7M-3    9M-3 


S79-3i  736-0 
713-8 


919*0 
890-7 
802-4 

834-1 


••    I     •' 


40*. 


43".  46". 


1503  1083 
1423  1016 


Slse. 
48". 


13021 
1301 


1539 


2031 
1822 
1833 


14721756 

I 

.1, 


2388 
2274 
2161 
2073 
1985 


1248' 1414  1690 

I  '         > 

130511366  1624' 1910 


1161 
1120 
1091 
1060 


1318 
1280 
1241 
1303 


1568 
1513 
1469 
1425 


1030  1164  1392 
1358 


1847 
1784 
173« 
1684 
1634 
1696 
13251568 
1520 


1483 


Sfxe, 
64". 


3213 
3054 
2910 
2783 
2672 
2576 
2497 
2417 
2338 
2274 
2211 
2147 
2099 
2062 
2004 
1956 
1908 
18t7 


SIxep 
60". 


4182 
3086 
3790 
3632 
3495 
3377 
3259 
3161 
3063 
2965 
2886 
2808 
2Y49 
2670 
2611 
2553 
2613 
2454 
2415 
2366 
2317 


Slze» 

66". 


5322 
5060 
4823 
4633 
4443 
4300 
4158 
4016 
3896 
3777 
3682 
3687 
3492 
3397 
3326 
3255 
3207 
3136 
3066 
2994 
2946 
2898 
2851 
2803 


Sis^ 
72". 


6616 
6305 
6022 
5768 
5542 
5344 
5174 
5004 
4863 
4722 
4580 
4467 
4354 
4241 
4156 
4071 
3987 
3902 
8817 
3732 
3676 
3619 
3563 
3506 
3449 
3393 
3336 


Slse, 

78". 


8087 

7698 

7367 

7068 

6803 

6637 

6338 

6139 

5973 

5774 

6608 

5475 

5342 

5210 

6110 

4977 

4878 

4778 

4679 

4579 

4513 

4447 

4380 

4314 

4247 

4181 

4115 

4046 

3982 

8916 


Slzep 
84". 


9775 

9275 

8890 

8544 

8197 

7890 

7659 

7428 

7197 

6966 

6773 

6619 

6465 

6312 

6158 

6004 

5888 

5773 

5657 

5542 

5465 

6349 

5272 

5195 

5119 

5042 

4965 

4888 

4811 

4734 

4657 

4580 

4541 


Siae, 
90". 


11619 
11045 
10603 
10161 
9764 
9410 
9101 
8836 
8571 
8306 
8085 
7864 
7687 
7610 
7334 
7157 
7024 
6892 
6759 
6627 
6538 
6406 
6273 
6185 
6097 
6008 
5920 
5832 
6743 
6665 
6567 
5478 
6434 
5346 
5301 
6213 


Slie, 
96". 


13672 

13019 

12466 

11963 

11511 

11109 

10706 

10355 

10053 

9751 

9600 

9249 

9048 

8847 

8646 

8444 

8294 

8093 

7942 

7791 

7691 

7540 

7389 

7288 

7188 

7087 

6987 

6886 

6786 

6685 

6685 

6484 

6384 

6283 

6233 

6133 

6082 

5982 

6931 


Sin, 
102". 


15945 

15208 

14527 

13903 

13392 

12938 

12484 

12087 

11746 

11406 

11065 

10782 

10654 

10328 

10101 

9874 

9647 

9420 

9249 

9079 

8966 

8795 

8625 

8612 

8398 

8285 

8171 

8001 

7888 

7774 

7661 

7547 

7434 

7330 

7263 

7150 

7093 

6980 

6923 

6809 

6753 

6696 


Sice, 
108". 


Slse^ 
114". 


18385 

17558 

16795 

16095 

16459 

14950 

14441 

13996 

13550 

13169 

12787 

12469 

12214 

11996 

11642 

11377 

11133 

10878 

10688 

10467 

10370 

10179 

9988 

9861 

9733 

9543 

9415 

9234 

9097 

8970 

8843 

8716 

8588 

8461 

8397 

8270 

8207 

8079 

8016 

7889 

7825 

7761 

7507 


Slie, 
120". 


21062  23965 
20060  22777 
19209  21834 


18429 

17720 

17083 

16615 

16019 

15523 

15098 

14673 

14318 

14035 

13680 

13326 

13042 

12759 

12475 

12263 

12060 

11908 

11696 

11483 

11270 

11128 

10916 

10774 

10561 

10420 

10278 

10136 

9994 

9853 

9711 

9640 

9498 

9427 

9286 

9215 

9073 

9002 

8931 

8648 

8364 


20970 
20186 
19478 
18771 
18221 
17671 
17200 
16729 
16336 
16944 
15561 
16158 
14844 
14530 
14216 
13980 
13744 
13509 
13273 
13038 
12802 
12646 
12409 
12252 
12017 
11860 
11702 
11545 
11388 
11231 
11074 
10966 
10838 
10681 
10524 
10446 
10289 
10210 
10132 
9818 
9503 
9268 


InclixuiF 
tioa. 

1  in  1000 
„  1100 
„  1200 
„  1300 
„  1400 
„  1500 
„  1600 
„  1700 
„  1800 
„  1900 
„  2000 
„  2100 
„  2200 
„  2300 
«  2400 
,.  2500 
„  2600 
„  2700 
„  2800 
„  2900 
„  3000 
„  3100 
„  3200 
„  3300 
„  3400 
„  3500 
„  3600 
„  3700 
„  3800 
„  3900 
M  4000 
„  4100 
„  4200 
„  4300 
..  4400 
„  460O 
„  4600 
„  4700 
„  4800 
„  490O 
„  5000 
„  5100 
„  5400 
„  5700 
„  6000 
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Table  No.  38* — ^Dibcharoe  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewebs  (Old  Form),  in 

having  a  radius  of  one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diameter, 


Slae. 

Stw, 

StK, 

SlM, 

Size, 

Sise. 

Size, 

Stae, 

Siie, 

Size, 

Bite, 

Sise, 

Size, 

Slie, 

Sise,  1 

iDcllna- 

I'O" 

1'2" 

r4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

1'  10" 

2'0" 

2' 2" 

2^4" 

2' 6" 

2' 8" 

2M0" 

S'O" 

3' 2" 

3' 4" 

tiOD. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'  6". 

1'9". 

2'0". 

2' 3". 

2'  6". 

2' 9". 

3'  0". 

3'8". 

3'  6". 

3'  9". 

4'0". 

4' 3". 

4' 6" 

4'  9". 

6'0". 

1  in  100 

378 

556 

778 

1044 

1356 

1714 

2127 

1 
1 

1 

,.  no 

361 

530 

741 

995 

1292 

1637 

2030 

• 

^— 

1 

«  130 

345 

606 

708 

951 

1238 

1571 

1948 

1 

.,  130 

331 

488 

682 

915 

1190 

1609 

1874 

1 

„  140 

318 

469 

655 

880 

1146 

1456 

1^05 

„  160 

307 

462 

633 

850 

1107 

1405 

1746 

1 

..  160 

296 

438 

613 

824 

1072 

1363 

1691 

1 

,.  1^0 

287 

424 

694 

798 

1040 

1320 

1633 

1 

1 

..  180 

279 

411 

576 

775 

1011 

1262 

1588 

1 

..  190 

271 

400 

562 

756 

982 

1247 

1653 

1 

»    200 

264 

389 

546  , 

^73( 

957 

1215 

1511 

1849 

2226 

2642 

3103 

3614 

4165 

4768 

6423 

»  250 

235 

347 

486 

'  654 

852 

1085 

1351 

1650 

1988 

2362 

2777 

3236 

3731 

4273 

4862 

„  300 

213 

316 

442 

595 

776 

9g8 

1231 

1504 

1813 

2153 

2532 

2960 

3411 

3904 

4441  , 

„  360 

196 

291 

406 

548 

714 

910 

1135 

1391 

1676 

1988 

2336 

2720 

3142 

3606 

4096  > 

.,  400 

183 

270 

380 

512 

667 

849 

1057 

1294 

1563 

1859 

2189 

2646 

2935 

3363 

3828 

„  460 

171 

263 

355 

481 

628 

799 

997 

1219 

1469 

1751 

2058 

2397 

2770 

3179 

3611 

„  500 

162 

239 

337 

456 

593 

756 

942 

1154 

1388 

1651 

1944 

2268 

2615 

2994 

3407 

„  560 

164 

228 

321 

432 

665 

717 

896 

1094 

1319 

1672 

1846 

2148 

2481 

2845 

3241 

,.  600 

147 

217 

304 

411 

639 

6H6 

854 

1046 

1263 

1500 

1764 

2056 

2377 

2729 

3101 

»    650 

141 

208 

292 

393 

514 

666 

816 

1003 

1207 

1436 

1691 

1973 

2284 

2614 

2973 

„  700 

136 

200 

280 

377 

494 

629 

786 

965 

1163 

1386 

1633 

1899 

2191 

•2511 

2S58 

„  750 

•  ■ 

192 

269 

364 

475 

606 

7S8 

927 

1119 

1335 

1576 

1835 

2119 

2430 

2756 

„  800 

■  • 

186 

261 

351 

459 

586 

730 

896 

1082 

1292 

1519 

1770 

2047 

2349 

2667 

„  850 

•  • 

263 

341 

447 

667 

707 

868 

1050 

1249 

1470 

1716 

1985 

2269 

2578  . 

„  900 

•  • 

245 

331 

434 

652 

689 

841 

1013 

1206 

1421 

1660 

1923 

2200 

2601  i 

„  950 

•  • 

a  • 

320 

421 

536 

666 

814 

982 

1170 

1380 

1613 

1861 

2131 

2425 

„  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

313 

408 

521 

648 

793 

957 

1141 

1348 

1567 

1809 

2073 

2361 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

386 

494 

615 

755 

913 

1091 

1282 

1494 

1726 

1981 

2259 

„  1200 

•  > 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

471 

688 

722 

875 

1041 

1225 

1420 

1643 

1889 

2144 

,.  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

660 

690 

838 

998 

1168 

1364 

1571 

1808 

2055 

„  1400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

663 

800 

965 

1119 

1309 

1509 

1739 

1978 

,.  1500 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

«  • 

.. 

636 

709 

919 

1086 

1263 

1457 

1670 

1901 

,,  1600 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

738 

883 

1045 

1217 

1406 

1612 

1838  ' 

„  1700 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

854 

1013 

1180 

1364 

1566 

1787 

„  1800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

980 

1143 

1323 

1520 

1736 

„1900 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  ■ 

1106 

1282 

1474  • 

1684 

,,  2000 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

■  a 

a  a 

1251 

1440 

1633 

„  2100 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  • 

1405 

1595 

„  2200 

«  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

1371 

1557 

,,2300 

•  • 

■  • 

«  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

9  •• 

a  ■ 

a  • 

•  • 

1519 

„  2400 

•  • 

., 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•   a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a     1 

*  •  \ 

„2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  a 

a  a 

a  • 

„2eoo 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

*  *    1 

,.2700 

■  • 

•• 

•  ■ 

«  • 

■  a 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  • 

„2800 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  a 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a    . 

,. 

„2900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

••  1 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

' 

,,3000 

m   • 

•  • 

■  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

„  3100 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  m 

•  • 

„  3200 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  » 

a  • 

a  a 

a  B 

a  a 

•  a 

,,3300 

•  • 

■  • 

•  •    1 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

,,3400 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  •  1 

a  • 

a  a 

a  * 

a  a 

„  3500 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  ■ 

„  3600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

••  I 

•  a 

a  « 

a  • 

•  • 

„  3700 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  « 

a  • 

..  i 

a  a 

■  a 

•  a 

a  a    1 

„  3800 

•  • 

m  m           1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

•  a 

,,3900 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

a  ■ 

m   • 

, , 

,,4000 

•  • 

••  1 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

j 

*  a 

1 

1 

a  • 

1 

1 

a  • 

a  • 

■■  1 
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vhich  the  tninsverae  diameter  is  eqnal  to  two-thirds  of  the  yertical  diameter,  the  invert 
when  BiTKNiKG  FuLii,  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


'  ■    1     l" ' 

Size:  8I«, 

Slie, 

Sise, 

SlM, 

Si74^, 

Sizo, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size. 

3'r  are"  smo"  4'<K' 

4' 2"  4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4' 10" 

6'0" 

5'2" 

5' 4" 

5' 6" 

6' 8" 

5' 10" 

6'0" 

Inclina- 

XX   X  1  X 

X    X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

tion. 

yr.15'  6".  5'  9".  8'  0".( 

V  3".  6'  6". 

6'9". 

7'  0". 

7'  3". 

V  6". 

V  9". 

s*©". 

ys". 

8'  6". 

8' 9". 

O'O". 

i 

1 

■ 

1  in  lOO 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

„  110 
„  120 
„  130 
„  140 
„  150 
„  160 
„  170 
M  180 
„  100 
..  200 

«12il  6857  7662 

8508  9411 

10373 

11396 

12481  , 

13630 

14816 

16068  : 

17380 

1R761 

20210 

21729 

23278 

&4i*7;«U9  esse  7644 '84S4 

9317 

10233 

11205 

12235 

13323 

14344  1 

15648 

16885 

18182 

19540 

20962 

„  250 

5M9  5«09  627S  6983  7736 

8519 

9373 

10255 

11188 

12174 

13217  < 

14309 

15460 

16633 

17860 

19143 

„  300 

4«»  5193  &806  6468  7168 

7893 

8675 

9504 

10383 

11284 

12266 

13263 

14314 

15416 

16570 

17779 

„  350 

4333  4854  5434  6046  6700 

7397 

8140 

8904 

1»713 

10566 

11469 

12414 

13410 

14457 

15554 

16662 

„  400 

49e«;457'r  5130  5715  6321 

6966 

7652 

8379 

9149 

9963 

10825 

11695 

12646 

13609 

14655 

15711 

.,  450 

^55;  4330  4S60  5403  5982 

6599 

7256 

7954 

8693 

9446 

10273 

11107 

12021 

12945 

13913 

14926 

„  600 

3§72'4114  4624 

5145 .  5703 

6297 

6931 

7678 

8291 

9016 

9782 

10585 

11430 

12318 

13248 

14223 

„  550 

S«3  3930,4405 

4906 

5443 

6017 

6605 

7228 

7915 

8614 

9353 

10127 

10944 

11801 

12701 

13603 

„  600 

33^3  3775  ,  4236 

4723 

5224 

6758 

6326 

6928 

7566 

8240 

8954 

9703 

10492 

11322 

12193 

13065 

„  650 

3336  3637 

4084  '  4539 

5025 

5543 

6093 

6678 

7298 

7953 

8648 

9376 

10110 

10916 

11724 

12369 

„  700 

3123  3513 

3932  4373 

4845 

5348 

5884 

6453 

7056 

7695 

8341 

9049 

9763 

10548 

11333 

12155 

„  750 

3a25;3390 

3797 

4226  '  4686 

5176 

5698 

6253 

6842 

7437 

8065 

8755 

9450 

10179 

10943 

11742 

„  800 

936  3282 

3679 

4098  4546 

5025 

5512 

6053 

6627 

7207 

7820 

8461 

9137 

9847 

10591 

11360 

.,  850 

3S33  3174 

3561 

3969  4407 

4874 

5349 

5878 

6412 

6977 

7674 

8200 

8859 

9552 

10278 

11039 

„  900 

2743  30H2 

3460 

3859 ,  4287 

4733 

5186 

6703 

6225 

6776 

7360 

7971 

8616 

9294 

10005 

10750 

.,  950 

3673  3005  3375 

3767 

14167 

4594 

5047 

5553 

6064 

6604 

7176 

7775 

8408 

9072 

9770 

10461 

„  1000 

»47  <  2^66  I  3223  ,  3583 

3968 

4378 

4814 

5277 

5768 

6288 

6838 

7416 

7991 

8630 

9301 

9964 

„  1100 

2434  2743*3072  3418 

3788 

4184 

4605 

5052 

5627 

6001 

6532 

7056 

7609 

8224 

8871 

9510 

„  1300 

2335  2620 

2938 '3271 

3629 

4011 

4419 

4827 

5286 

5743 

6256 

6762 

7296 

7892 

8481 

9096 

„  130O 

3337  2512 

3818  ;  3142  1  3489 

3839 

4233 

4627 

5071 

5513 

6010 

6501 

7018 

7597 

8168 

8765 

„  1400 

3153  3419 

2717 

3032  3370 

3709 

4093 

4477 

4910 

6341 

6796 

6272 

6775 

7302 

7855 

8435 

„  1500 

30^  2342 

2633 

2922  3250 

3580 

3954 

4327 

4749 

5168 

5612 

6076 

6566 

7081 

7621 

H186 

„  1600 

36^  2365 

2548 

2830  3150 

3472 

3814 

4177 

4588 

4996 

6428 

5880 

6358 

6860 

7386 

7938 

„  1700 

1956  3186 

2464 

2738 '  3051 

3364 

3698 

4052 

4454 

4852 

6274 

5717 

6149 

6638 

7152 

7690 

„  1800 

1999 12137 '2396 

2665  3951  ,  3257 

3582 

3927 

4320 

4709 

5121 

5554- 

5976 

6454 

6956 

7484 

„  1900 

l$n3  3065  2329 

2591 '  2871  3170 

3489 

3827 

4186 

4565 

4968 

6390 

5802 

6270 

6761 

7277 

„  2000 

IMl ;  2019  '  2261  2518 

2791  1  3084 

3395 

3727 

4078 

4450 

4845 

6260 

5663 

6122 

6605 

7070 

„  2100 

1T99  1972;  2311  2462 

2732  1  3019 

3326 

3652 

3998 

4336 

4722 

6129 

5524 

5974 

6448 

6905 

„  2200 

1716  1926  2160  3407 

2672 

2955 

3256 

3552 

3890 

4249 

4600 

4998 

5385 

5827 

6292 

6739 

„  2300 

1674  1880 

2110  :  2352 

2612 

2890 

3186 

3477 

3810 

4163 

4508 

4900 

5281 

5716 

6136 

6574 

.*  2400 

..   1»4 

2059  2297 

2552 

2825 

3116 

3402 

3729 

4048 

4416 

4802 

6177 

5569 

6018 

6450 

„  2500 

•  •       •  • 

2025  2242:2492 

2760 

3047 

3327 

3649 

3962 

4324 

4672 

5072 

5458 

5901 

6326 

„  2600 

•  •      ■  • 

..   2205  2433 

2696 

2977 

3262 

3568 

3876 

4232 

4674 

4968 

5348 

6745 

6202 

„  2700 

L   ..      ». 

..  !  .. 

2393 

2653 

2907 

3201 

3488 

3819 

4110 

4508 

4864 

5237 

5628 

6078 

„  2800 

»  • 

2588 

2861 

3126 

3434 

3733 

4078 

4410 

4760 

5126 

5549 

5954 

„  3900 

.. 

2814 

3076 

3381 

3675 

3986 

4345 

4690 

5052 

5432 

5830 

„  3000 

•  « 

..  '  .. 

2744 

3001 

3300 

3618 

3925 

4247 

4586 

4942 

5354 

5747 

„  3100 

•  ■ 

..  '  .. 

•  « 

2951 

3246 

3632 

3864 

4182 

4616 

4868 

6237 

6623 

„  3200 

•  • 

..  '  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

3193 

3474 

3802 

4116 

4U7 

4794 

5159 

5540 

„  3300 

•  • 

..  I  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3417 

m   • 

3741 
3680 

4051 
3986 

4377 
4308 

4721 
4647 

5081 
5002 

5458 
5375 

„  3400 
„  3500 

1   •  •     *  • 

1   ^ 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3920 

•  • 

4239 
4169 

4573 
4499 

4924 
4846 

5292 
5210 

.,  3600 
„  3700 

1 

..  ;  ..  1  .. 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

>  • 

•  • 

4426 

4768 

5127 

„  3800 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

4690 

5044 

„  3900 

1 '  ,. 

•  • 

1 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

■  • 

4962 

„  4000 
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Tabus  S4.^DisoHABaE  in   cabe  feet  per  minute   for  Oval  Sewers   (Old    Form'). 

having  a  radius  of  one-fourth  the  transverse  diameter^ 


Slae, 

Slxe, 

Size. 

Slie. 

Slse, 

Siie, 

Slse. 

Sisp, 

Size, 

Size, 

Size. 

Size, 

Size, 

Size, 

size. 

IncUmi- 

1'6" 

I'l" 

1'4" 

1'6" 

V8" 

1'  10" 

2'u" 

3*3" 

2*4" 

2' 6" 

2' 8" 

2' 10" 

3'0" 

3' 2" 

3' 4" 

UOIL 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'  6". 

1'9". 

2'0". 

2'3". 

ye". 

2/jW 

jyo". 

3'  3". 

3'  6". 

3'9". 

4'  0". 

4' 3". 

4'  6". 

4' 9". 

6'0". 

I  in  100 

260 

382 

531 

714 

926 

1173 

1460 

1 

»     110 

248 

364 

607 

682 

884 

1130 

,1397 

1 

»     130 

237 

349 

486 

663 

848 

1074 

1336 

„     130 

237 

336 

467 

627 

815 

1034 

;1385 

• 

„     140 

219 

323 

451 

606 

765 

996 

11339 

1 

»     150 

212 

312 

435 

585 

760 

963 

1197 

t 

n      160 

206 

302 

423 

666 

737 

935 

1161 

«   no 

198 

292 

408 

549 

714 

907 

1138 

1 

«     180 

192 

283 

396 

634 

693 

881 

1087 

„     100 

187 

276 

385 

519 

674 

856 

1057 

\ 

«   a<jo 

182 

269 

376 

606 

659 

836 

1040 

1270 

1627 

1814 

2128 

2475 

2867 

3267 

3712   : 

»     250 

162 

239 

334 

451 

688 

747 

938 

1135 

1366 

1625 

1908 

2231 

2664 

2933 

3334 

r,     300 

147 

217 

303 

410 

636 

681 

846 

1036 

1247 

1483 

1741 

3027 

2340 

2675 

3040 

r,     360 

135 

200 

279 

378 

494 

627 

780 

954 

1152 

1370 

1612 

1875 

2163 

2478 

2823 

„     400 

IM 

186 

260 

352 

460 

684 

729 

891 

1074 

1280 

1506 

1753 

2020 

2312 

2629 

«     460 

119 

176 

245 

332 

433 

549 

683 

837 

1008 

1200 

1414 

1650 

1906 

2183 

2486 

r.      600 

112 

166 

232 

313 

410 

521 

647 

791 

955 

1138 

1338 

1559 

1803 

2069 

2351    , 

„    650 

107 

16? 

230 

298 

389 

496 

617 

752 

909 

1082 

1274 

1487 

1714 

1963 

2234   ! 

«     600 

101 

160 

210 

284 

370 

473 

590 

720 

868 

1034 

1215 

1414 

1633 

1872 

2133 

„     660 

97 

143 

301 

372 

355 

452 

565 

692 

835 

992 

1166 

1359 

1571 

1796 

2041 

n     TOO 

93 

138 

193 

260 

340 

434 

541 

663 

802 

954 

1123 

1310 

1510 

1738 

1965 

«     T50 

90 

133 

186 

251 

338 

419 

533 

642 

774 

921 

1080 

1262 

1456 

1667 

1898 

„     800 

•  • 

129 

180 

243 

317 

404 

505 

631 

749 

888 

1043 

1220 

1408 

1614 

1839 

n     850 

■  « 

124 

174 

235 

306 

391 

490 

600 

724 

860 

1010 

1177 

1360 

1661 

1780 

„     900 

•  • 

ft  ■ 

169 

328 

398 

378 

475 

583 

700 

831 

978 

1141 

1320 

1516 

1780 

f.     960 

•  • 

ft  • 

164 

321 

390 

368 

460 

564 

679 

808 

951 

1110 

1286 

1470 

1680 

„  1000 

■  • 

■  ft 

160 

216 

381 

358 

447 

550 

662 

789 

930 

1086 

1252 

1432 

1638   , 

«  1100 

«  • 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

204 

366 

340 

436 

522 

630 

751 

881 

1031 

1190 

1364 

1654 

„  1200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  ■ 

366 

325 

405 

497 

601 

718 

844 

983 

1140 

1304 

1486 

„  1300 

•  • 

•  ft 

•  • 

ft  ■ 

ft  ft 

312 

390 

475 

576 

685 

806 

940 

1088 

1251 

1419 

„  1400 

•  • 

ft  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

303 

376 

458 

551 

657 

774 

904 

1041 

1197 

1360  1 

»  1500 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ft 

■  ft 

•  ft 

363 

440 

531 

633 

747 

874 

1007 

1160 

1318 

„  1600 

•  * 

•  ■ 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

•  ft 

426 

510 

609 

720 

843 

973 

1114 

1268 ; 

„  noo 

«  • 

•  ft 

•  ■ 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

494 

590 

693 

813 

939 

1076 

1226 

„  1800 

•  • 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ■ 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

572 

672 

789 

911 

1046 

1192  ' 

„  1900 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

.« 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

656 

764 

844 

1016 

1159  I 

„  2000 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

•  • 

640 

746 

857 

985 

112S  ' 

„  2100 

•  • 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

728 

837 

963 

1093  , 

„  2200 

■  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  • 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

816 

040 

1067   ' 

„  2300 

•  • 

ft  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

•  ■ 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

917 

1041   1 

„  2400 

•  • 

•  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ■ 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

1016  ^ 

„  2600 

•  • 

ft  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

•  m 

ft  ft 

ft  * 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  • 

..     1 

1000 

„  2eoo 

•  • 

•  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

.. 

•  • 

1 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

„  2700 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  • 

■  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ■ 

„  2800 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

«  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  « 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

••      1 

,.2900 

•  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

1 

■  ■ 

t  ft 

„  3000 

•  ft 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

..      • 

„  3100 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ■ 

ft  ft 

■  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

„  3200 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

■  • 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

1 
ft  ft 

„  3300 

•  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

•  • 

i 

ft  ft 

•  ft         1 

ft  • 

„  3400 

•  • 

•  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

m  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

•  ■ 

ft  • 

•  ■ 

ft  ft 

„  3600 

..      1 

ft  • 

•  « 

ft  ft 

•  ■ 

ft  • 

■  ft 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  % 

•  ■ 

,.3600 

..      1 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

•  • 

„  3700 

•  • 

ft  • 

..          1 

ft  ft 

•  • 

■  ft 

•  ft 

■  ft 

ft  • 

•  • 

..     1 

•  ft 

„  3800 

•  •      • 

ft  ft 

••          1 

•  • 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

*  •     1 

•  •          ( 

„  3900 

* 

•  m 

•  ft 

1 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  • 

1 

ft  • 

ft  • 

„  4000 

•  •           1 

ft  • 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

•  • 

•  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

„  4100 

..            • 

ft  ft 

•  •          1 

ft  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

„  4200 

•  •            1 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

ft  • 

•  • 

•  • 

ft  ft 

••     1 

..     1 

ft  ft 

„  4300 

1 

•     • 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  « 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

1 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

„  4400 

ft     • 

1 
1 

ft  ■ 

1 

ft  ft 

•  ft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

m  ft 

•  ft 

•  • 

1 

••   i 

ft  ft 

1  : 
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in  which  the  transrerse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
when  RmnfiNO  Two-thibdb  Full,  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


19».,'8I«, 

She,  Stee, 

Sise» 

aie^ 

Slws 

S1m» 

Siie, 

SIM. 

81m, 

Sis^ 

SIse, 

SiM,  SIw. 

Size, 

tr  ^9r ', 

r  10^.4*0" 

4' 3" 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4' 10" 

6'0^ 

5' 3" 

6' 4" 

6' 6" 

6' 8*  5' 10" 

6'0" 

lodina- 

'  X  i  X    X    X  j 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  1  X 

X 

UOIL 

s'  3".  y  s'^.y  ^.ff  sir. Iff  7P.\ 

6*  6^. 

vv*. 

7'0". 

7' 3". 

V  6". 

V  9". 

v^\ 

8'  3". 

8'  6". '  8*  9". 

9'0". 

>   1 

I  in  100 

•t 

110 

»f 

130 

f* 

130 

1 
1 

»» 

140 

» 

150 

t« 

160 

•• 

170 

' 

«i 

180 
190 
200 

41M  ^ 

1706  .  »a*3 

5841 

6469 

7139 

7836 

8575 

9368 

10166 

11016 

11910 

1 3849 

13834 

14865 

15917 

3766;  4227  14720  5346  j 

5813 

6415 

7040 

7703 

8404 

9146 

9906 

10706 

11569 

13450 

L3373 

14339 

•• 

250 

343s'38e2  4330 

4801 

5314 

5861 

6443 

7045 

7680 

8353 

9059 

9803 

10586 

11407 

12368 

13143 

300 

'3iaS  3677  39M 

4450 

4934 

5436 

5969 

6534 

7133 

7766 

8413 

9094 

9808 

10583 

11367 

12190 

MB 

350 

4»T3  3343  3743-4160 

4606 

5081 

5686 

6133 

6674 

7356 

7869 

8513 

9191 

9903 

10647 

11428 

WW 

400 

'2H»  3150  352113918 

4343  4797  | 

6380 

6777 

6303 

6859 

7445 

8040 

86d8 

9344 

10056 

10775 

fF 

450 

iSSST  2987  3332;  3713 

41301 

4556 

5065 

6181 

5985 

6500 

7061 

7633 

8354 

8883 

9541 

10231 

,1 

600 

iSas  3S4ft  3176  3543 

3933 

4339 

4760 

5318 

6703 

6198 

6719 

7366 

7865 

8470 

9104 

9768 

,B 

550 

M16  3723  3043  3386  3763 

4144 

4661 

5004 

5456 

5933 

6436 

6966 

7523 

8106 

8718 

9360 

■  , 

600 

3315. 2601  2910  3341  3605  3974 

4377 

4896 

6344 

6706 

6194 

6707 

7335 

7791 

8384 

9006 

■  a 

650 

1 2233  >  2500  27M ,  3130  3464  \   3833 

4309 

4609 

5033 

6480 

6952 

6448 

6950 

7499 

8050 

8662 

700 

3148 '2418  2890 

3011  3316 

3690 

4056 

4444 

4855 

5372 

6730 

6213 

6699 

7333 

7767 

8353 

750 

•3974  3337 

2610 

3914  3238 

3563 

3918 

4396 

4697 

5102 

5548 

6030 

6493 

7014 

7535 

8081 

■  • 

800 

.3609;2366 
19S4  12196 

2532 

3818 

3133 

3449 

3796 

4164 

4555 

4950 

6387 

5836 

6387 

6795 

7304 
7098 

7836 
7618 

WW 

850 

900 

2464 

2733 

3031 

3349 

3688 

4040 

4414 

47»9 

5236 

5654 

6104 

6601 

n 

I16>8'3134  2388 

3660 

2963 

3364 

3581 

3934 

4290 

4667 

5084 

6604 

5944 

6407 

6892 

7401 

.. 

050 

i  1993,  3083 

2333 

3588  13874 

3179 

3490 

3819 

4167 

4535 

4943 

5353 

6784 

6337 

6713 

7310 

WW 

1000 

1 1759  \  1981 

2210 

3455  <  3739 

3033 

3331 

3638 

3973 

4337 

4701 

5095 

5510 

6933 

6378 

6857 

WW 

1100 

1476  1890 

2110 

3346 '  3611  3881 

3168 

3473 

3796 

4138 

4479 

4869 

5358 

6655 

6095 

6530 

„ 

1300 

1160311809  3031 

33491  3506 

3767 

3046 

3335 

3637 

3967 

4397 

4644 

5030 

5413 

5838 

6358 

ff 

1300 

15«6:i738:  1944;  3166 

3401 

36*^4 

3933 

3193 

3496 

3817 

4136 

4473 

4847 

6318 

5632 

6040 

,, 

1400 

11491:1677  »^7  3993 

3333 

3568 

3831 

3094 

3373 

3686 

3995 

4331 

4687 

6048 

6437 

5833 

If 

1500 

143611616  1))10  3019 

3344 

3484 

3734 

3996 

3366 

3553 

3854 

4171 

4537 

4878 

5347 

5633 

f. 

1600 

1389*  1566  17M 

1959 

3165 

3398 

3633 

3897 

3160 

3439 

3733 

4042 

4367 

4708 

6066 

6443 

t. 

1700 

.1353  1514  1«M 

1899 :  3099 

3338 

3666 

3816 

3073 

3344 

3611 

3913 

4353 

4587 

4912 

6379 

„ 

1800 

1315  1473.  loss 

1838  3047 

3367 

3479 

3733 

3984 

3350 

3511 

3805 

4116 

4441 

4784 

6143 

„ 

1900 

1376  1433 

1610 

1790 

1994 

3300 

3418 

3650 

3896 

3155 

3430 

3719 

4034 

4330 

4656 

5006 

w% 

3000 

1341  1393 

196611741 

1943 

3143 

3357 

3584 

3836 

3080 

3349 

3613 

3910 

4333 

4536 

4870 

WW 

fl 

3109 

1313  1363:1623 

1693 

1889 

3086 

3396 

3518 

3754 

3004 

3368 

3526 

3818 

4136 

4434 

4763 

fl 

3300 

1186  1331 

1488 

1657 

1837 

3030 

2335 

3453 

3684 

3939 

3188 

3440 

3737 

4039 

4331 

4653 

f  1 

3300 

.1157  1301 

1466 

1630 

1798 

1987 

31H9 

3403 

2613 

2853 

3107 

3354 

3635 

3933 

4318 

45U 

II 

3400 

1139 ,  1270 

1423 

1584 

1758 

1944 

3143 

3354 

3660 

2778 

3036 

3289 

3667 

3835 

4115 

4435 

II 

3500 

1111  1240 

1386 

1546 

1719 

1903 

3097 

3304 

3507 

3731 

3966 

3336 

3498 

3763 

4038 

4336 

II 

3600 

•  • 

1219 

1366 

1634 

1693 

1673 

3051 

3265 

3454 

2664 

3906 

3160 

3439 

3689 

3961 

4346 

II 

2700 

•  • 

•  • 

1344 

1500 

1653 

1831 

3030 

3306 

3401 

3626 

3866 

3096 

3361 

3616 

3883 

4163 

AS 

2800 

•  • 

«  « 

•  • 

1463 

1637 

1786 

1974 

3156 

3366 

3570 

3804 

3031 

3393 

3543 

3806 

4081 

.1 

3900 

•  «           •  A 

*  « 

1439 

1601 

1760 

1944 

3133 

3331 

3533 

3744 

3988 

3334 

3496 

3756 

4037 

m% 

3000 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1575 

1731 

1913 

3090 

3378 

3475 

3704 

3934 

3155 

3423 

3678 

3945 

WW 
II 

3100 

1   .- 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

1703 

1883 

3067 

3343 

3437 

3663 

3881 

3109 

3373 

3626 

3891 

11 

3300 

1 

1     •  • 

■   •  ■ 

m   • 

•  • 

1863 

3036 

3307 

3400 

3633 

3838 

3064 

3335 

3675 

3836 

■A 

3300 

1     «  •     1     •  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

1831 

1993 

3173 

3363 

3583 

3796 

3018 

3353 

3498 

3756 

WW 

3400 

*  •   1   ■  • 

*  • 

•  • 

1969 

3136 

3334 

3643 

3763 

3973  1  3304 

3446 

3700 

FF 
II 

3500 

«  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

3101 

3386 

3503 

3709 

3936 

3155 

3395 

3646 

II 

S60O 

•  • 

•  ■ 

«  • 

■  • 

•  « 

3367 

3461 

3666 

3881 

3107 

3343 

3593 

If 

3700 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3431 

3623 

3835 

3068 

3392 

3537 

II 

3800 

*  • 
1     •  • 

•  • 

1 

mu                  •  * 

•  •       f  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3680 

•  • 

3789 
3766 

3009 
3961 

3340 

3189 

8483 
3438 

t* 

n 

3900 
4000 

■  • 

•  a 

•  »   1    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

3731 

3937 

3163 

3401 

fl 

4100 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

3888 

3113 

3347 

If 

4300 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  fl 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

* 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

3086 

3319 

fl 

4300 

«  • 

•  6 

•  « 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3365 

w 

4400 
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TABLES  OF  DIBOHABQE. 


Table  No.  85. — ^Dischabgb  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewbrs  (Old  Form),  it 

haviug  a  radius  of  one-fourth  the  transverse  diameter, 


iDCllnA- 

Slse, 
I'O" 

sue. 

Slse, 
1'4" 

Size, 
1'6" 

Size, 
1'8" 

Sin, 
I'lO" 

Sfxe, 
2*0" 

SiM. 
2' 2" 

Siae, 
2' 4" 

Site, 
2' 6" 

Sfz^, 
2'  8" 

Size, 
2' 10" 

Size, 
3^0" 

Size, 
3' 2" 

Size, 
3^4" 

tioa. 

X 

1'  6". 

X 

1'9". 

X 

2'0". 

X 

2'3". 

X 

2' 6". 

X 

2' 9". 

X 

S'O". 

X 

X 

3' 6". 

X 

3'9". 

X 

4'0". 

X 

4' 3". 

X 

4'  6". 

X 

4'  9". 

X 

,  6'0". 

1  in  100 

78-6 

116 

162 

218 

283 

360 

448 

„  no 

74-9 

no 

164 

208 

270 

843 

427 

„  120 

71-5 

106 

147 

199 

269 

328 

409 

„  130 

68-4 

101 

141 

190 

248 

316 

392 

„  140 

66-9 

97-3 

136 

183 

239 

304 

378 

„  150 

63-6 

93-8 

131 

177 

230 

293 

365 

..  160 

61-6 

90-7 

127 

171 

223 

283 

353 

M  1»0 

59*0 

87-6 

123 

166 

216 

275 

343 

„  180 

57-9 

86-3 

120 

161 

210 

267 

333 

..  190 

66*3 

83-0 

116 

166 

204 

260 

324 

„  200 

54-8 

80-7 

113 

152 

198 

262 

316 

385 

464 

652 

648 

766 

872 

997 

1133 

„  260 

48*e 

71*8 

100 

135 

177 

225 

281 

343 

413 

492 

578 

673 

777 

891 

1013 

„  300 

44-0 

65*2  91*3 

123 

161 

204 

264 

312 

376 

448 

527 

613 

708 

812 

925 

„  360 

40*6 

69*8   83'7 

113 

148 

188 

236 

288 

347 

412 

485 

666 

664 

749 

852 

„  400 

37-7 

66*6 

78-2 

106 

138 

176 

219 

268 

323 

384 

453 

627 

609 

698 

795 

..  460 

36-6 

62*1 

73-1 

99*0 

129 

166 

205 

252 

303 

361 

425 

495 

573 

655 

748 

„  500 

33*5 

49*4 

09*1 

93*2 

122 

160 

194 

238 

288 

343 

402 

470 

542 

621 

707 

„  660 

47*1 

66*6 

88*7 

116 

148 

184 

226 

274 

327 

384 

447 

616 

592 

672 

„  600 

*  • 

63-0 

84*9 

110 

141 

176 

216 

261 

311 

3vv 

427 

493 

567 

644 

„  660 

•  • 

60*0 

81*0 

106 

135 

168 

206 

249 

297 

350 

408 

473 

641 

615 

„  700 

•  • 

77-8 

102 

130 

162 

198 

239 

286 

337 

392 

452 

618 

590 

..  »60 

•  • 

76*3 

97*8 

125 

167 

192 

230 

275 

825 

378 

437 

601 

671 

„  800 

•  • 

•  • 

94*7 

121 

161 

186 

222 

266 

313 

366 

422 

484 

552 

„  860 

•  • 

•  ■ 

117 

146 

180 

216 

257 

303 

353 

409 

470 

533 

„  900 

■  ■ 

•  • 

114 

142 

174 

210 

260 

293 

342 

396 

466 

518 

„  960 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

137 

169 

204 

243 

285 

333 

386 

441 

502 

„  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

164 

198 

236 

277 

324 

873 

427 

4S9 

.,  1100 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

187 

223 

262 

308 

355 

407 

464 

„  1200 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

213 

260 

294 

340 

390 

445 

M  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

240 

280 

324 

373 

436 

..  1400 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

269 

312 

359 

410 

,,  1500 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  « 

•  • 

•  * 

•  m 

302 

347 

3a4 

„  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  ■ 

336 

379 

„  itoo 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

„  1800 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

„  1900 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

„  2000 

•  • 

■  « 

•  m 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

• 

•  ■ 

m  m 

„  2100 

•  • 

■  • 

m  m 

•  ■ 

«  ■ 

•  • 

«  • 

■  • 

.,  2200 

• « 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

„  2300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

„  WOO 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

„  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

m   • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

„  2700 

•  • 

■  « 

«  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

„  2800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

■  • 

9   • 

•  • 

•■ 

..  2900 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

TABI.BS  OF  DISOHABOE. 
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vhich  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thiTds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
Then  BuNNiNQ  One-thibd  Full,  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


Sim:  Sn.  Sisp,  Siafl^ 
yr  3'8".3'ia"  4'<r 

X  1  X    X    X 

Slae, 
4' 2" 

X 
6' 3". 

4' 4" 
X 

Siie, 

4'0" 

X 

yo". 

Size, 
4' 8" 

X 
7'0". 

Sin, 
4' 10" 

X 
7' 3". 

Sin, 

X 

7' 6". 

Ste. 

6'2" 

X 

7' 9". 

si«. 

5' 4" 

X 
O'O". 

Sin, 
6' 6" 

X 
8'  3". 

Sl«e, 

5' 8" 

X 
8' 6". 

SlM. 

5' 10" 

X 

8' 9". 

Sin, 

O'O" 
X 

yo". 

IncUna. 
Uon. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1     1     1 

t 

1          1 

1  In  100 
,.  110 

t 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i      1 

1 

1 

,.  130 

1 
1 

1 

j 

1     1 

.,  .130 

'           1 

1 

. 

i 
1 

1 

1 

„  140 

j 

1 
1 

i     1 

'     1 
1 

.,  150 

.   I    ' 

1 

»  100 

'   t 

1 

1 
1 

„  170 

[ 

1 

1 
1 

»  180 

12SD  1439 

1607 

1786 

1977 

2181 

2398 

2622 

2860 

3110 

3374 

3651 

3943 

4250 

4571 

4897 

..  100 
„  200 

HIS  itKT 

1440 

1599 

1770 

1952 

2145 

2350 

2868 

2790 

8025 

3280 

3539 

3812 

4097 

4390 

.,  280 

1«U  11T2  1310 

1459 

1617 

1781 

1901 

2146 

2342 

2549 

2767 

2997 

3239 

3484 

3750 

4018 

.,  300 

tl4  1064  1S14 

130O 

1494 

1648 

1812 

1985 

2163 

2357 

2562 

2771 

2998 

8228 

3469 

3722 

«  360 

b^  11012  1131 

1259 

1396 

1541 

1091 

1855 

2024 

2308 

2390 

2693 

2801 

3019 

3247 

3480 

,.  400 

64A     OSl  jl»84 

1186 

1312 

1451 

1593 

1744 

1904 

2080 

2259 

2448 

2037 

2845 

3054 

3282 

.,  460 

{«  991 

leio 

1122 

1243 

1371 

1507 

1661 

1805 

1907 

2138 

2318 

2500 

2699 

2899 

3108 

„  500 

703  t  8BS 

9«0 

1068 

1183 

1307 

1432 

1571 

1718 

1874 

2039 

2205 

2380 

2572 

2704 

2006 

,.  660 

m  1 817 

tl4 

1018  1129 

1248 

1369 

1603 

1045 

1789 

1948 

2108 

2277 

2458 

2638 

2832 

„  000 

«M  703 

878 

977  1085 

1195 

1311 

1441 

1579 

1718 

1805 

2020 

2182 

2353 

3532 

2720 

„    050 

HO  753 

1 

843 

941  1046 

1158 

1205 

1385 

1513 

1847 

1789 

1939 

2096 

2362 

2435 

2017 

»    700 

6t;   730 

814 

904 

1006 

1109 

1219 

1336 

1460 

1590 

1729 

1874 

2027 

2189 

2858 

2625 

„  750 

(»  70S 

780 

872 

971 

1072 

1179 

1293 

1413 

1541 

1075 

1818 

1969 

2116 

2271 

2433 

„  800 

6SS  680 

760 

845 

942 

1040 

1144 

1250 

1367 

1491 

1622 

1701 

1899 

2002 

2203 

2302 

n     850 

S»  <S7 

734 

818 

912 

1008 

1110 

1218 

1337 

1448 

1677 

1705 

1838 

1988 

2136 

2290 

»  800 

S«7   038 

714 

795 

883 

076 

1075 

1181 

1287 

1406 

1531 

1050 

1787 

1933 

2078 

2229 

..  050 

&»  €33 

697 

777 

863 

955 

1047 

1150 

1254 

1370 

1493 

1616 

1744 

1879 

2020 

2107 

„  1000 

iS  B»8 

664 

736 

818 

907 

995 

1005 

1194 

1299 

1418 

1535 

1058 

1787 

1923 

2b05 

..  1100 

SOI  '  069 

634 

764 

784 

864 

949 

1046 

1141 

1242 

1349 

1402 

1581 

1705 

1830 

1973 

„  1200 

490  S43 

609 

677 

749 

827 

909 

990 

1088 

1186 

1289 

1398 

1612 

1032 

1759  1891 

„  1300 

'  4«3  '  510 

0S4 

660 

720 

795 

874 

959 

1048 

1143 

1243 

1349 

1452 

1509 

1091   1810 

„  140O 

4tf  ,  ftOO 

659 

633 

690 

763 

840 

922 

1008 

1100 

1198 

1301 

1400 

1514 

1033 

1748 

„  1500 

428  '  401 

638 

600 

666 

730 

811 

891 

975 

1065 

1160 

1252 

1849 

1459 

1575 

1687 

„  1000 

414  j  4C0 

523 

682 

646 

715 

788 

866 

942 

1029 

1122 

1212 

1306 

1414 

1527 

1636 

„  1700 

454 

609 

563 

626 

693 

705 

841 

916 

994 

1084 

1171 

1271 

1368 

1479 

1585 

„  1800 

•  ■   •  > 

496 

550 

611 

672 

742 

816 

889 

960 

1054 

1139 

1337 

1831 

1430 

1534 

„  1900 

1 

*  m 

536 

597 

666 

719 

792 

862 

944 

1023 

1115 

1203 

1296 

1892 

1498 

„  2000 

9  0 

646 

702 
684 

773 

755 

843 
823 

916 
895 

1001 
978 

1082 
1058 

1168 
1143 

1869 
1231 

1853 
1324 

1452 
1421 

„  3100 
„  2200 

•  •   «• 

•  • 
9  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-.   .. 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

■  • 

736 

803 

873 

948 

1026 

1108 

1204 

1295 

1390 

„  2300 

1 
-.  1  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

652 

925 

1002 

1082 

1176 

1266 

1300 

,,2400 

•  •   •« 

•  •  ,  »• 
» •   •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

902 

■  • 
•  * 

977 
961 

•  • 

1057 
1040 
1022 

1149 
1122 
1103 

1237 
1208 
1189 

1339 
1290 
1208 

„  2500 
„  2000 
M  3700 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

9   • 

•  • 

1085 

1100 

1247 

„  2800 

..  1  .. 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.•  • 

•  •    •  * 

•  • 

1227 

„  2900 

L   2 
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TABLES  OF  DISCHARGE. 


Table  Ko.  86. — ^Dibchabob  in  cube  feet  per  minute  far  Oval  SiWEBg  (New  Fonn] 
having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  side 
rates  of  inclination. 


Slse, 

Ste. 

Slie, 

Siie, 

Siie. 

Sise, 

Stie, 

Siw, 

Siie. 

OK, 

Slse, 

81xe, 

She, 

Sise, 

Size, 

Inclina- 

r  0" 

1'2" 

1'4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

I'lO" 

2'0" 

2*2" 

2' 4" 

2'6" 

2' 8" 

2' 10" 

yo" 

3' 2" 

3*4" 

UOD. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'6^. 

1'9". 

2'0". 

3' 3". 

2' 6". 

2'9". 

3'0". 

3' 3". 

3'  6". 

S'O". 

4'0". 

4' 3". 

4'  6". 

4' 9". 

6'0". 

1  In  100 

363 

636 

747 

1001 

1301 

1649 

1877 

H  110 

346 

610 

712 

966 

1242 

1674 

1782 

M  lao 

831 

489 

682 

916 

1189 

1610 

1705 

•»  130 

318 

469 

656 

881 

1146 

1460 

1640 

2198 

i.  1*0 

806 

461 

630 

848 

1103 

1398 

1583 

2120 

2550 

„    160 

296 

436 

608 

816 

1066 

1363 

1631 

2052 

2465 

2927 

n     100 

386 

421 

689 

793 

1031 

1308 

1482 

1989 

2392 

2836 

3330 

•>  1*0 

211 

408 

671 

768 

1000 

1270 

1437 

1926 

2319 

2753 

3235 

3759 

„    180 

369 

396 

666 

746 

972 

1233 

1397 

1874 

2252 

2676 

3148 

3661 

4214 

m     190 

261 

386 

639 

726 

946 

1199 

1360 

1827 

2197 

2606 

3061 

3662 

4104 

4695 

>•  200 

264 

376 

626 

707 

920 

1169 

1324 

1780 

2143 

2644 

2989 

3473 

4004 

4683 

5203 

n  260 

226 

334 

468 

630 

821 

1042 

1181 

1586 

1912 

2272 

2672 

3115 

3692 

4114 

4671 

M  300 

206 

804 

424 

672 

746 

948 

1076 

1445 

1742 

2070 

2434 

2837 

3271 

3745 

4262 

H  350 

188 

279 

392 

627 

688 

877 

991 

1335 

1609 

1916 

2262 

2622 

3030 

3465 

3940 

m     400 

1T6 

269 

366 

492 

641 

817 

926 

1246 

1499 

1784 

2101 

2452 

3830 

3242 

3692 

n     460 

166 

244 

343 

462 

604 

768 

869 

1172 

1408 

1679 

1974 

23U0 

2659 

3052 

3469 

„    500 

166 

231 

323 

437 

670 

727 

824 

1104 

1335 

1589 

1871 

2175 

2519 

2884 

3283 

„     660 

148 

219 

307 

414 

642 

690 

784 

1052 

1269 

1512 

1776 

2068 

2388 

2739 

3122 

„  600 

141 

209 

293 

896 

617 

660 

747 

1005 

1214 

1443 

1697 

1978 

2288 

2627 

3986 

„    660 

135 

200 

281 

379 

496 

630 

715 

963 

1159 

1387 

1625 

1897 

2198 

2515 

2?62 

M  TOO 

193 

270 

364 

477 

607 

686 

926 

1117 

1331 

1570 

1826 

2107 

2416 

2T50 

•f  750 

186 

260 

361 

468 

585 

662 

890 

1074 

1282 

1514 

1763 

2037 

2336 

26S1 

M  800 

•  • 

262 

339 

443 

566 

641 

864 

1038 

1240 

1459 

1701 

1967 

2258 

2564 

,.  860 

■  • 

244 

339 

428 

647 

621 

832 

1008 

1199 

1411 

1647 

1907 

2180 

2490 

»  000 

•  • 

236 

319 

416 

628 

601 

806 

977 

1164 

1372 

1593 

1846 

2113 

2416 

n     OSO 

•  • 

309 

403 

613 

585 

785 

947 

1129 

1332 

1548 

1796 

2057 

2342 

n  1000 

•  • 

301 

393 

498 

668 

764 

023 

1101 

1292 

1513 

1746 

2001  1  2280 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

372 

476 

540 

728 

874 

1046 

1229 

1432 

1656 

1900 

2I6S 

»  1200 

f  • 

«  • 

463 

516 

691 

838 

997 

1173 

1369 

1585 

1811 

2069 

„  1300 

•  » 

•  • 

•  • 

491 

665 

801 

956 

1126 

1316 

1615 

1744 

1983 

n   1400 

•  • 

■  « 

•  • 

639 

771 

920 

1078 

1262 

1455 

1677 

1908 

»  1600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

741 

886 

1039 

1217 

1405 

1610 

1834 

„  1600 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

860 

1007 

1172 

1355 

1554 

1771 

n  ITOO 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

975 

1137 

1315 

1509 

1716 

M  1800 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

944 

1101 

1274 

1464  1666 

»  1000 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1065 

1234 

1420 

KlI 

»  2000 

fl  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1304 

1375 

1573 

»  2100 

•  * 

m  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

1342 

1534 

»  2200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

*  • 

148T' 

„2300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..2400 

•  • 

•  m 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  •       •  *  , 

»2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

A  •           •  •   , 

„2600 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

..  1 

„2700 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

..      ..1 

«2800 

m   ■ 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■           •  • 

»2M0 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

m  8000 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m   • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

mSIOO 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*3200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»S300 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

*  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

N  3400 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..3600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

••  1 

-3600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

„3»00 

•  • 

, ,  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

■  * 

•  « 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,,3806 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  3900 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  « 

•  « 

•  • 

h4000 

■  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
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1  vhich  the  tiansverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
^iDg  one  and  a  thiid  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  Buknikg  Full,  and  at  various 


f 


aie,  Stze, 
X       X 

5'  ry  er*. 


X 


I 


ate, 

X 


iai  i54ii 

4463  SMt 


3S3T 


73W 
6619 
6046 
6603 


4931 
4669 


440T 

416T 

3973 
3374,3793 
333713643 
3114  39(i8 
3fi««  33T3 

S'U  3183 

3S54  2>K3 

2»l;2M8 
3iS9il75S 
2338  1S38 12949 
334«|3S18  2818 
3l»' 3418  2730 
3»7S  233812631 

im  3139 
1^  3054 

n:fi  19M 


4243 
4086 
3916 
37f*5 
3654 
3539 
3441 
3342 
3344 
3097 


4'ir 
X 

e'3^. 


2363   2533 
31«9 ;  2441 


!lT3S 
KM 


ms 


2376 
2310 
2346 
2179 


1C33  1859 
-.  1814 


1964  3130 
2081 


2033 
1983 


7360 

6726 

6236 

6816 

6477 

6191 

4943 

4738 

4631 

4393 

4210 

4068 

3943 

3818 

3711 

3622 

3443 

3383 

3140 

3016 

2908 

2819 

2730 

3640 

2569 

3498 

3426 

3373 

2319 

2366 

2212 

2169 


9079 
8130 
7463 
6891 
0446 
6078 
6749 
5478 
5346 
6033 


4S39 
4666 

4610 
4375 
4339 
14133 
4007 
3813 
3639 

3349 
3233 
3117 
3030 
2923 
3346 
2768 
2691 
2633 
2575 
2516 
2458 
2400 
2361 
2303 


Siie, 
4' 4" 

X 
6^6". 


10008 

8961 
8307 
7600 
7119 
6700 
6344 
6051 
5779 
5548 
5339 
6150 
4983 
4815 
4690 
4543 
4439 
4208 
4020 
3863 
3706 
3559 
3455 
3329 
3224 
8141 
3057 
2973 
2910 
2847 
2764 
3701 
2669 
2606 
2554 
3492 


8lse. 
4'0" 

X 

6'9». 


10996 
9844 
9009 
8354 
7813 
7361 
6977 
6661 
6367 
6006 
5870 
5667 
5464 
5306 
5148 
5012 
4877 
462^ 
4426 
4245 
4064 
3929 
3793 
8680 
3567 
3454 
3364 
3274 
3306 
3116 
3046 
2980 
2913 
2868 
2800 
2755 
2709 


4' 8" 

X 
7'0". 


12044 
10781 
9858 
9154 
8572 
8062 
7649 
7285 
6969 
6678 
6435 
6216 
5908 
5803 
5633 
5488 
5342 
5075 
4856 
4638 
4468 
4298 
4152 
4031 
8909 
3788 
3691 
3594 
3497 
3424 
3351 
3278 
3205 
3132 
3084 
3011 
2962 
2914 


Sin, 

4' 10" 

X 


13128 
11774 
10758 
10002 
9361 
8804 
8361 
7971 
7606 
7293 
7033 
6772 
6564 
6366 
6173 
6991 
5835 
5548 
5288 
5079 
4871 
4715 
4558 
4402 
4372 
4143 
4037 
3933 
3829 
3751 
3647 
3568 
3516 
3438 
3360 
3308 
3230 
3178 
3126 


sue, 
5'0* 

X 
V  6". 


14272 
12822 
11707 
10871 
10174 
9689 
9087 
8669 
8279 
7944 
7666 
7387 
7136 
6913 
6718 
6523 
6355 
6049 
6770 
6547 
5324 
5129 
4962 
4794 
4655 
4516 
4404 
4293 
4181 
4070 
3986 
3902 
3819 
3735 
3679 
3596 
3540 
3456 
3401 
3345 


Size, 
5' 2" 

X 

7' 9". 


15477 
13930 
12709 
11787 
11042 
10417 
9882 
9405 
8989 
8632 
8304 
8007 
7768 
7530 
7292 
7084 
6905 
6678 
6280 
6012 
5804 
5566 
5387 
5209 
5060 
4911 
4762 
4643 
4554 
4435 
4346 
4226 
4137 
4078 
3988 
3899 
3840 
3780 
3720 
3631 
3672 


SlK, 

6'4" 

X 


16746 
15065 
13764 
12749 
11957 
11259 
10688 
10180 
9736 
9356 
9007 
8690 
8404 
8151 
7897 
7675 
7485 
7104 
6787 
6502 
6280 
6058 
5836 
5645 
5487 
5328 
5170 
5043 
4916 
4821 
4694 
4599 
4504 
4408 
4313 
4250 
4155 
4091 
4028 
3964 
3901 
3838 
3774 


SiM, 
5'6" 

X 
8'3". 


SiM, 

5' 8" 

X 
8' 6". 


18078 

16267 

14874 

13761 

12918 

12176 

11535 

10995 

10523 

10119 

9748 

9377 

9073 

8803 

8533 

8297 

8095 

7690 

7353 

7049 

6779 

6543 

6307 

6105 

5936 

5768 

5599 

5464 

5329 

5194 

5093 

4958 

4857 

4756 

4655 

4587 

4486 

4418 

4351 

4284 

4216 

4149 

4081 

4014 


19441 

17508 

16004 

14823 

13892 

13104 

13424 

11851 

11360 

10884 

10490 

10132 

9810 

9488 

9202 

8951 

8700 

8271 

7913 

759b 

7304 

7053 

6803 

6589 

6373 

6194 

6051 

5872 

5728 

5585 

5478 

5371 

5263 

5156 

5048 

4941 

4869 

4762 

4690 

4619 

4647 

4475 

4404 

4332 

4261 


Sin, 
5' 10" 

X 
8' 9". 


20867 

18819 

17187 

15935 

14949 

14114 

13393 

12748 

12217 

11724 

11268 

10889 

10548 

10206 

9903 

9637 

9371 

8916 

8537 

8157 

7854 

7588 

7323 

7095 

6867 

6678 

6488 

6336 

6184 

6033 

5881 

6767 

5653 

5539 

5426 

5312 

5236 

5132 

5046 

4970 

4894 

4818 

4743 

4667 

4591 

4515 


SIse, 
O'O" 

X 
9*0". 


22358 

20150 

18424 

17099 

16016 

15133 

14370 

13688 

13086 

12564 

12122 

11681 

11319 

10958 

10637 

10356 

10075 

9553 

9152 

8791 

8429 

8148 

7867 

7627 

7386 

7185 

6984 

6784 

6633 

6462 

6342 

6182 

6061 

5941 

5820 

5700 

562U 

5499 

5419 

5339 

5258 

5178 

5098 

5017 

4937 

4857 

4817 


lUfclinA- 
ttou. 


1  In  100 

..  no 

„  120 

„  130 

M  "0 

„  150 

,.  160 

„  170 

„  180 

..  190 

„  200 

„  250 

M  300 

„  350 

^  400 

..  450 

„  500 

„  650 

„  600 

„  650 

„  700 

„  750 

„  800 

„  850 

..  •00 

„  950 

„  1000 

„  1100 
„  1200 
„  1300 
„  1400 
„  1600 
„  16'»0 
„  1700 
„  1800 
1900 
2000 
3100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
2600 
2700 
2800 
2900 
3000 


n 
»t 
»t 
t» 
»> 
»i 
»« 
tt 
ft 
»» 
t* 


„  310U 
„  3200 
„  3300 
„  3400 
„  3500 
„  3600 
„  3700 
„  3800 
„  3900 
„  4000 
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Table  No.  87. — ^DiscHABaE  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewers  (New  Form), 
having  a  radios  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  side^ 
at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


Sixe. 

Sixe, 

Sise. 

Size. 

Size. 

Size, 

Size, 

Size. 

Size, 

mze. 

Size. 

Size, 

Size. 

Size. 

Size, 

Inclina- 

I'O" 

1'2" 

1'  4" 

1'6" 

1'8" 

I'lO" 

2*0" 

2^2" 

2' 4" 

2'6" 

2^8" 

2' 10" 

3'0" 

3*2" 

3*4" 

tion. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

r  6". 

1'9". 

2'0". 

2*8*. 

2' 6". 

2'  9«. 

yo". 

3'S". 

8*6" 

3' 9". 

4'0". 

4'  3". 

4'  6". 

4' 9". 

6'0". 

1  in  100 

246 

361 

602 

674 

877 

1109 

1378 

„  110 

233 

344 

480 

644 

837 

1061 

1317 

,.  120 

223 

329 

459 

616 

801 

1017 

1262 

.,  130 

215 

316 

440 

692 

770 

976 

1213 

1483 

„  140 

207 

304 

426 

670 

742 

942 

1170 

1428 

1716 

..  IM 

199 

294 

411 

661 

718 

910 

1130 

1380 

1667 

1973 

n      160 

193 

284 

397 

633 

694 

881 

1096 

1336 

1606 

1910 

2245 

„  170 

187 

275 

386 

617 

674 

855 

1063 

1299 

1659 

1855 

2178 

2534 

«  180 

181 

367 

374 

602 

664 

830 

1034 

1261 

1516 

1801 

2116 

2464 

2841 

..  190 

176 

260 

363 

489 

636 

808 

1005 

1227 

1477 

1766 

2060 

2395 

2763 

3166 

..  200 

171 

263 

364 

476 

620 

789 

979 

1197 

1441 

1711 

2008 

2337 

2698 

3086 

3507 

«  250 

162 

225 

316 

424 

664 

704 

875 

1068 

1284 

1630 

1798 

2093 

2418 

2767 

3138 

.,  300 

139 

204 

286 

385 

604 

641 

797 

977 

1174 

1396 

1644 

1914 

2204 

2528 

2873 

.,  360 

128 

189 

265 

366 

463 

590 

737 

9U3 

1084 

1291 

1620 

1769 

2041 

2340 

2666 

,.  400 

lie 

176 

247 

332 

438 

561 

686 

838 

1009 

1206 

1418 

1663 

1905 

2180 

2480 

M  4*0 

111 

166 

231 

312 

407 

517 

644 

790 

966 

1133 

1330 

1554 

1794 

2057 

2335 

n     600 

106 

165 

218 

294 

386 

490 

610 

746 

899 

1070 

1268 

1467 

1697 

1948  , 

2215 

„  650 

100 

148 

208 

280 

365 

466 

581 

709 

866 

1020 

1202 

1397 

1612 

1854  ' 

2111 

„  600 

06 

142 

198 

267 

349 

444 

665 

678 

817 

976 

1146 

1334 

1541 

1767 

2014 

„  660 

92 

136 

190 

256 

335 

425 

632 

661 

786 

934 

1099 

1281 

1482 

1695 

1926 

n      700 

80 

130 

182 

246 

321 

410 

611 

624 

764 

898 

1068 

1235 

1424 

1630 

1854 

H  T60 

•  • 

126 

176 

237 

309 

394 

491 

603 

727 

867 

1022 

1189 

1372 

1672 

1790 

„  800 

•  • 

121 

169 

229 

209 

381 

474 

583 

703 

835 

986 

1148 

1326 

1621 

1734 

„  860 

«  • 

117 

164 

221 

289 

369 

459 

563 

680 

808 

965 

1113 

1287 

1470 

1677 

..  000 

•  • 

•  • 

169 

214 

281 

357 

445 

646 

660 

785 

926 

1079 

1248 

1427 

1629 

n     WO 

•  • 

•  • 

164 

208 

273 

347 

433 

529 

640 

763 

899 

1060 

1209 

1381 

1681 

«  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

203 

965 

338 

422 

515 

621 

740 

873 

1021 

1177 

1354 

1641 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

193 

253 

321 

402 

492 

593 

704 

832 

968 

1118 

1282 

1461 

„  1200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

241 

396 

381 

468 

666 

673 

791 

922 

1066 

1224 

1396 

„  1300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

294 

367 

448 

542 

646 

760 

887 

1021 

1173 

1340 

H  WOO 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

352 

431 

518 

618 

729 

852 

982 

1130 

12M4 

„  1600 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

414 

499 

696 

704 

823 

949 

1086 

1236 

,.  1600 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 

483 

578 

678 

794 

917 

1050 

1196 

,.  noo 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

B  • 

467 

660 

657 

765 

884 

1014 

1156 

„  1800 

t  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

642 

637 

742 

868 

986 

1124 

„  1900 

•  • 

•  • 

■  * 

•• 

«  • 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

616 

719 

832 

966 

1091 

,,2000 

•  f 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  m 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  ■ 

702 

813 

934 

1059 

„2100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

793 

906 

1036 

,.2200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  « 

•  • 

774 

884 

1011 

«  2300 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

.. 

862 

987 

,,2400 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

«  • 

a  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  a 

963 

»  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  ■ 

..2600 

•  • 

f  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  a 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

..2700 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

a  • 

■  • 

.,2800 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

„   2000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  « 

a  a 

•  ■ 

..  3000 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  m 

•  •  ' 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

„  3100 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

m  • 

a  a 

a  a 

•  a 

n   3200 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

*  « 

•  • 

%  m 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

«  • 

..  3300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9 

•  m 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

■  • 

h3400 

*  • 

■  • 

•  m 

*  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

„3600 

■  • 

•  « 

m   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  • 

„36O0 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

a  a 

„3T00 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

.,3800 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

ft  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  « 

a  • 

„3900 

m   • 

•  m 

•  • 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

..4000 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  9 

•  • 

..4100 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

«  • 

„4200 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  a 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

.,4300 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

a  a 

a  a 

1 

•  • 
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in  which  the  transvene  diftmeter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  Runnino  Two-tbibds  Full,  and 


'2^ 

SIse, 

six^ 

Sse. 

She. 

Slie. 

Sixe, 

Slie, 

Sin. 

Slie, 

Site. 

Size. 

Size, 

Size. 

Size. 

f^ 

.3'«' 

3*8" 

3*10" 

4'0" 

4' 2" 

4' 4" 

4' 6" 

4' 8" 

4' 10" 

5'0" 

6'r' 

5' 4" 

6' 6" 

5' 8" 

5' 10" 

Indinft- 

X    X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

tioa. 

5'  yjs'  6". 

5'  9*.'6'  9". 

6' 3". 

6' 6". 

6'  9". 

7'0". 

7' 3". 

r  6". 

V  9". 

8*  0".  :  8'  3". 

8'  6". 

8' 9". 

9'0". 

'     1 

1  in  100 

1 

H  UO 

1 
1 

„  120 

r      1 

1 

n      130 

t 

«  UO 

1 

1 

«  150 

I 

i 

«  160 

1 

i 

..  iw 

1 
1 

ft  180 

n  190 
N  200 

3»95 

4438 

4957  ,  5513 

6107 

6727 

7386 

8085 

8808 

1 

9589  10393 

11238 

12127 

13058 

14034 

15030 

3M8<3982 

4447  '  4946 

6480 

6036 

6626 

7252 

7914 

8614   9351 

10108  10925 

11759 

12633 

13522 

n    250 

3347]  3642 

4066 

4619 

5003  6620 

6070 

6638 

7266 

7891 

8561 

9266 

9986 

10762 

11576 

12408 

.,  300 

300013370 

3768 

4196 

4640  5113 

5617 

6150 

6716 

7313 

7944 

8588 

9264 

9997 

10741 

11519 

..  350 

31805*3166 

3624 

3918 

4339 

4788 

5266 

5773 

6294 

6844 

7423 

8033 

8674 

9347 

10063  10791 

.»  400 

264613973 

3322 

3698 

4088 

4517 

4968 

5443 

5940 

6466 

7018 

7581 

8194 

8837 

9487 

10167 

tf  4S0 

'  2604  3816 

3152 

3502 

3875 

4272 

4695 

5144 

5619 

6122 

6652 

7191 

7778 

8373 

9020 

9673 

n     600 

,  2380 !  3680 

2993 

3340 

3699 

4082 

4476 

4908 

5366 

5833 

6344 

6862 

7407 

8002 

8602 

9231 

n    860 

i  3374,  9664 

2866 

8190 

3636 

3906 

4286 

4703 

5130 

5580 

6074 

6576 

7101 

7664 

8234 

8816 

.,  600 

2186  3467 

2749 

3063 

3386 

3743 

4110 

4615 

4927 

5363 

5823 

6307 

6817 

7352 

7890 

8477 

»  650 

i  3007  2360 

2643 

2947 

3260 

3608 

3964 

4341 

4742 

5165 

5611 

6081 

6566 

7074 

7595 

8166 

n  '00 

!2036;2282 

2547  <  2831 

3148 

3472 

3818 

4184 

4573 

4984 

5418 

5865 

6336 

6819 

7349 

7879 

..  760 

1966 '3304 

3462 

2739 

3035 

3350 

3686 

4043 

4421 

4821 

5225 

5670 

6118 

6610 

7103 

7619 

„  800 

ilf*04  3136 

2388 

2658 

2947 

3255 

3569 

3917 

4286 

4677 

5071 

5486 

5943 

6402 

6882 

7386 

„     850 

1840 13068 

2314 

2577 

2850 

3160 

3467 

3807 

4161 

4633 

4917 

5321 

5768 

6216 

6685 

7177 

n    900 

,i;jt7  3010 

2260 

2508 

2784  3065 

3379 

3697 

4033 

4406 

4782 

5177 

5594 

6030 

6489 

6969 

n     050 

1  1743 ,  1063 

2186 

2439  2709 

2984 

3291 

3602 

3932 

4280 

4647 

5034 

5441 

5868 

6317 

6787 

..  1000 

1669 ;  1865 

3080 

2323 

2671 

2836 

3130 

3429 

3746 

4081 

4436 

4808  5178 

5590 

6022 

6449 

n   1100 

1  1S84  1777 

1996 

2319  2458 

2713 

2984 

3272 

3577 

3900 

4223 

4582 

4938 

5335 

5751 

6163 

„  1200 

16131  1690 

1910 

2126  2368;  2604 

2867 

3146 

3425 

3738 

4049 

4397 

4741 

5126 

5606 

5929 

„  1300 

1461  1641  1836 12046  2270 

2496 

2750 

3020 

3307 

3593 

3914 

4232 

4567 

4940 

5309 

5695 

,.  1400 

1398  .  1673 

1762 

1966  2182 

2414 

2647 

2910 

3172 

3467 

3760 

4089 

4414 

4756 

6113 

5487 

.,  1600 

1364  1636 

1709 

1895  2107 

2333 

2566 

2816 

3071 

3341 

3644 

3946 

4261 

4592 

4940 

5305 

„  1600 

1310  1476 

1666 

1838  2044  2252 

2487 

2721 

2970 

3232 

3528 

3821   4130  1 

4453 

4793 

5149 

„  1700 

,  1374  !  1428 

1603 

1780  I  1981 

2184 

2399 

2643 

2885 

3142 

3413 

3698 

3998 

4314 

4646 

4993 

M  1800 

.1239  1389 

1660 

1734  1 1919 

2116 

2340 

2564 

2801 

3062 

3316 

3595 

3889 

4198 

4522 

4837 

„  1900 

1203  !  1360 

1618 

1687 

18t»8 

2062 

2267 

2486 

2717 

2962 

3220 

3493 

3780 

4082 

4400 

4707 

.,  2000 

11163  1331 

1475 

1641 

1818 

2007 

2209 

2422 

2649 

2889 

3143 

3410 

3692 

3966 

4277 

4602 

«  2100 

1141 1  1382 

1433 

1606  17801 

1967 

2166 

2375 

2582 

2817 

3066 

3328 

3583 

3873 

4178 

4473 

,.  2200 

1115  1363 

1401 

1660 ;  1731 

1912 

2106 

2312 

2531 

2763 

2989 

3246 

3496 

3781 

4080   4368 

,,2300 

1088 ,  1234  1369 

1526  1603 

1872 

2062 

2265 

2464 

2691 

2931 

3164   3430 

3688 

39d2  1  4264 

.,  2400 

,1662  1194  1337 

1491 ,  1656 

1831 

2018 

2218 

2413 

2636 

2864 

3102   3365 

3618 

3883   4160 

„  2500 

,  ..  1175  1316 

1468 '  1618 

1790 

1975 

2171 

2362 

2582 

2796 

3041 

3277 

3549 

3810   4082 

„2600 

1284 

1433  1593 

1750 

1931 

2124 

2312 

2528 

2738 

2979 

3*212 

3479 

3736  4004 

„  2700 

1263 

1410  1555  1722 

1901 

2076 

2278 

2474 

2699 

2917 

3146 

3410 

3662  3926 

,,2800 

1375  1630  1695 

1858 

2045 

2227 

2438 

2642 

2856 

3103 

3340 

3588   3848 

»   2900 

..   1505 

1655 

1828 

1998 

2194 

2384 

2603 

2815 

3037 

3294 

3539  3796 

„  30U0 

■  ■ 

1638 

1799 

1966 

2143 

2347 

2546 

2753   2993 

3224 

3466  3744 

«3100 

•  • 

1770 

1935 

2109 

2311 

2507 

2712   2928 

3178 

3416  8666 

..8200 

•  • 

•  V 

1903 

2075 

2275 

2468 

2671 

2884 

3108 

3343  3614 

„  3300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

«  • 

2042 

2239 

2429 

2630 

2840 

3062 

3293   3536 

„  3400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2008 

2203 

2391 

2589 

2797 

3015 

3244   3484 

„8600 

•  •      •  •       •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

2167 

•  a 

2352 
2314 

2548   2753 
2507   2709 

2869 
2922 

3196   3432 
3146   3380 

n  3600 
„  3700 

••      ■ •       •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2466  1 

2666 

2876 

3097   3328 

„  3800 

1 

•  •      •  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a        •  • 

2644 

2853 

3072   3302 

n  3900 

•  •      •  « 

*  9 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

2600 

2S06 

3023   3250 

„4000 

1   •• 

..  1 

•  • 

•  •       ■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  • 

2760 

2974  3198 

n   4100 

■"   I   •  ■       •  •   1 

•  •       •  • 

•  •        •  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

a  • 

•  a 

2949  3172 

..  4200 

..  1 

1 
..  1  .. 

•  •    r     •  • 

■  •        •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  • 

•  a 

a  a 

3120 

.,4800 
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Table  No.  88. — Dischabgb  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewers  ^New  Form),  in 
having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides 
and  at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


Inclinft- 

Size. 

ro" 

sue, 
I' 2" 

Sise. 

1'4" 

Sfae. 
1'6" 

Slie. 

Sise. 
I'lO" 

Sise. 
2'0" 

Sise. 
2*2" 

Sise. 
7f  4" 

Sise. 
2'6" 

Sise. 

a*  8" 

Sise, 
2*10" 

Sise, 
3*0" 

Sise. 
3' 2" 

3*4" 

tiOD. 

X 

1'  6". 

X 

I'O". 

X 

2'0". 

X 

2'3". 

X 

X 

2'9". 

X 

3'0". 

X 
3'  3". 

X 

3'  6". 

X 

X 

4'0". 

X 

4' 3". 

X 

4'  6". 

X 

4' 9". 

X 
6'0". 

1  in  100 

68 

100 

140 

188 

244 

810 

385 

..  no 

65 

96 

133 

179 

233 

296 

368 

„  120 

62 

91 

127 

171 

223 

283 

362 

„  130 

60 

8t 

122 

164 

214 

272 

339 

418 

M  MO 

61 

84 

117 

168 

206 

262 

326 

398 

479 

..  160 

66 

81 

113 

163 

199 

263 

314 

384 

463 

560 

„  160 

63 

18 

109 

148 

193 

246 

304 

372 

448 

532 

626 

..  i»o 

51 

T6 

106 

143 

186 

237 

296 

361 

436 

516 

608 

706 

,.  180 

60 

74 

103 

138 

181 

230 

287 

361 

422 

502 

590 

686 

792 

.,  100 

48 

72 

lOO 

135 

176 

224 

279 

341 

411 

488 

673 

668 

771 

882 

„  200 

47 

70 

98 

131 

171 

218 

272 

332 

400 

475 

669 

651 

761 

869 

978 

»  3M 

42 

62 

87 

117 

163 

194 

241 

296 

366 

424 

499 

582 

671 

768 

873 

„  300 

38 

66 

79 

106 

138 

176 

220 

269 

324 

385 

454 

629 

611 

699 

797 

,.  360 

35 

62 

72 

98 

128 

162 

202 

248 

299 

356 

418 

488 

663 

645 

736 

„  400 

32 

48 

67 

91 

119 

161 

188 

230 

278 

332 

391 

465 

624 

602 

e84 

.,  4*0 

30 

46 

63 

86 

112 

142 

177 

217 

262 

312 

367 

427 

494 

566 

644 

„  MO 

43 

60 

81 

105 

134 

167 

206 

248 

294 

347 

404 

467 

536 

610 

„  650 

•  • 

67 

77 

100 

127 

169 

195 

235 

280 

329  . 

384 

444 

610 

679 

„  600 

•  • 

64 

73 

96 

121 

152 

186 

224 

267 

315 

367 

423 

487 

664 

„  660 

•  • 

70 

91 

116 

146 

178 

215 

256 

302 

361 

407 

467 

631 

„  100 

•  ■ 

•  • 

88 

112 

139 

171 

206 

246 

289 

337 

391 

449 

611 

„    150 

■  ■ 

•  • 

85 

108 

134 

165 

199 

237 

278 

325 

376 

431 

492 

„  800 

•  • 

^  ^ 

•  • 

104 

130 

169 

192 

229 

269 

314 

364 

416 

475 

„  860 

•  • 

•  • 

101 

126 

164 

186 

221 

260 

304 

352 

403 

460 

„  000 

■  • 

•  • 

122 

149 

180 

214 

253 

294 

341 

390 

446 

„  950 

•  • 

■  • 

144 

174 

208 

246 

286 

332 

380 

432 

„  1000 

•  « 

•  • 

170 

203 

239 

280 

323 

370 

421 

„  1100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

192 

228 

265 

307 

352 

401 

M  1200 

•  • 

m  m 

.. 

•  • 

217 

253 

293 

334 

381 

1 

„  1300 

•  • 

m  • 

•  « 

•  • 

241 

279 

321 

364 

„  1400 

•  ■ 

•  m 

.. 

•  • 

309 

360 

H  1600 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  ■ 

«  # 

•  • 

339 

„  1600 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

„  lYOO 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,  ^ 

•  • 

•  • 

,,  1800 

•  ■ 

*  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  1000 

•  • 

•  • 

■  * 

•  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  • 

„  2000 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

„  2100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

„  2200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

„  2300 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»a400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

„  2600 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

*  • 

•  • 

..2600 

■  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  ■ 

,.  WOO 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 
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▼hich  the  tawsrerse  diameter  is  equal  to  two 'thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  Runnikq  Onb-Thibd  Full, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GAUGING. 


It  often  becomes  neceflsary  for  the  engineer  to  ascertain 
the  volume  of  water  which  may  be  flowing  through  or 
Modes  of  ascer-  from  a  sower.     This  may  be  done  by  either  ascertain- 
t^t'^fl^Y*""     ^^  ^^^  mean  velocity  of  flow  and  multiplying  the 
through  quantity  found  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  water-way, 

sewers.  ^j^^  velocity  in  this  case  being  ascertained  either  by 

means  of  floats  or  registered  with  a  current  meter,  or, 
in  a  case  where  the.  liquid  flowing  through  a  sewer  of  a 
given  size  has  a  known  rate  of  inclination,  a  knowledge 
of  the  depth  of  water  flowing  through  that  sewer  at  all 
times  will  be  sufficient  from  which  to  calculate  the 
Ganging  by       quantity   discharged.     In  general   practice,  however, 

a  dam  or  weir  may  be  placed  in  the  sewer,  and 
the  quantity  discharged  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  falling  over.  The  theory  of  over- 
flows is  based  upon  the  law  discovered  by  Torricelli, 
that  the  velocity  of  an  escaping  fluid  is  due  to  the 
height  from  which  it  falls,  with  this  modification  how- 
ever in  the  case  of  a  fluid  falling  over  a  weir,  the 
surface  of  which  becomes  depressed  as  it  approaches,  and 
Curye  of  water  after  it  leaves  the  overflow  or  weir  forming  a  parabolic 
weir.°^  *^^*'      curve,  and  as  the  area  of  a  parabola  is  but  two-thirds 

the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  same  vertical 

and  lateral  dimensions,  it  follows  that  the  theoretical 

quantity  of  water  flowing  ofif  by  an  overflow  is  esactly 

Theoretical        two-thirds  the  quantity  due  to  the  theoretical  head,  or 

thiSs*qnantity  ^  *^®  quantity  is  measured  in  terms  of  velocity,  then  v, 

dae  to  fall.        the  Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  is  arrived  at  by  the 

formula  v  =  '  6666  \/2  gh,  in  which  ff  =  effects  of 
gravity  32  *  2  feet,  and  h  the  height  of  the  fall.  It  has 
been  found  by  careful  experiment  that  the  theoretical 
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quantity  discharged  by  an  overflow  is  considerably 

modified  by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  water  as  it 

approaches  and  leaves  the  weir  or  overflow.    It  is  also 

modified  by  friction,  so  that  in  practice,  when  the 

velocity  due  to  the  head  of  one  foot  equals,  theoretically,  iMfferenoe  be- 

481-4  feet  per  minute,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be  ^*tndtX«a'' 

320*9  feet,  experiment  gives  but  214  feet,  or  but  66*6  discharge. 

per  cent,  of  theoretical  quantity.    Formulae,  therefore, 

for  the  discharge  of  overflows  are  based  upon  this 

reduced  quantity,  and  it  is  found  that  the  volume 

varies  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of 

the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  the  weir.    The  depth,  Head  u  the 

or  head  of  water  flowing  over  a  weir,  is  the  total  depth  over.      *°^ 

of  water  measured  from  the  sill  of  the  weir  to  some 

point  in  the  stream  above  the  weir,  beyond  the  influence 

of  the  depression  caused  by  the  overflow  itself.    The 

formula  for  the  discharge  from  such  a  weir  is : — 

Q  =  214  ^/H»,  Formula  for 

Q  s  qnaoiity  in  cabe  feet  per  minute  for  eaoh  foot  in  width  of  weir.     ^*^  ^^^' 
H  =  the  total  depth  in  feet  failing  over  the  weir. 

In  cases,  however,  in  which  a  stream  moving  down  a  Velocity  in 
channel  has  a  considerable  velocity,  as  it  reaches  the  ^  be'ron-'**" 
overflow  this  velocity  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  ■Wwed. 
passing  over  the  weir,  and  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation.    The  velocity  of  the  approaching  stream  is  due 
to  a  fSedl  in  the  water  that  is  not  measured  at  the  over- 
flow, but  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increased  depth 
falling  over  the  weir.    A  calculation  must  be  made  in  Headprodacmg 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  head  of  water  which  Ipp^^ch!*^  *^^ 
creates  the  velocity  of  approach;  this  quantity  being 
added  to  the  observed  or  measured  head,  will  give  the 
total  head  creating  the  discharge.    The  formula  as  Mr.  Beard- 
given  by  Mr.  N.  Beardmore,  C.E.,  after  taking  into  ™®"'®"""*' 
.  consideration  the  velocity  of  approach,  is : — 


Q  =  214  VA»+  -035  p«  A«. 

Q  =  quantity  in  cube  feet  per  minute. 
A  =  the  obwrred  depth  falling  over, 
V  =  the  yelooity  of  approach  in  feet  per  second. 
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Opinion  of        Tbis  formula,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author^  gives  a 
gofngTmuiT  quantity  slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  quantity,  as  the 

head  taken  into  account,  which  produces  the  velocity 
of  approach,  is  greater  than  that  actually  due  to  the 
theoretical  yelocity  of  the  stream,  as  the  friction  of  the 
channel  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  which,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind^  the  author  considers  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  the  head  expended  in  oyercoming 
friction  cannot  also  produce  any  velocity  of  approach. 
True  bead.        The  truc  head  which  ought  to  be  considered,  is  simply 

that  which  creates  yelocity  after  all  resistances  have 
been  abstracted,  and  should  be  the  proper  theoretical 

head,  or  A^  =9^  or,  making  allowance  for  the  curvature 

•f 

of  the  overflow,  A^  =  g-7;^ .     In  case  the  discharge  is 

taken  from  Table  No.  89,  and  there  is  a  considerable 

velocity  of  approach,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  will 

Head  to  be        be  neccssary  to  add  a  quantity  to  the  observed  head, 

dt^^o/flow*^^  and  to  ascertain  the  discharge  due  to  the  head  after  it 

has  been  so  increased.    A  calculation  will  have  to  be 
made  as  to  what  is  the  head  due  to  the  yelocity,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  observed  head,  giving  the  total 
head.    The  head  creating  the  velocity  of  approach  A*, 
added  to  A,  the  observed  head  got  by  direct  measure- 
ment =  H,  the  total  depth  falling  over  the  weir.     The 
Rule  for  finding  head  producing  the  velocity  of  approach  will  be  found 
vdocfr  of        '^y  multiplying  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
approach.         sccoud  by  '010352.     Example:  A,  the  observed  head 

of  water  falling  over  a  weir,  is  1  '5  foot,  the  velocity  of 

approach  v  =  3  feet  per  second ;  required  to  know  the 

quantity  flowing  off  from  each  foot  in  width  of  the 

Example.  overflow?     By  Mr.  N.  Beardmore's  formula  we  find 

Q  =  214\/l-5^  +  035  X  3*  X  15^  =  432-8  cube 
jeet  per  minute.  In  this  case  A^,  the  head  producing 
the  yelocity  of  approach  -010352  x  v*=  -010352  x 
9  =  -093168  foot,  and  this  quantity,  added  to  the  oIh 
served  head  1*5  foot  =  1*593168  foot,  and  the  nearest 
head  to  this  quantity  given  in  Table  No.  39  is  191''i 
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and  the  discharge  from  each  foot  of  overflow  =  430-57 
cube  feet  per  minate,  or  if  worked  by  the  formula 

Q  =  214  VH*,  the  discharge  =430*19  onbe  feet  per  minate, 

giying,  as  will  be  seen,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  than 

that  given  by  Mr.  Beardmore's  formula.    In  ordinary  Simple  rule 

practice  a  simple  rule,  often  suflSciently  accurate  for  ^^^  *^****" 

ascertaining  the  full  head,  will  be  to  add  to  the  observed 

head  a  hundredth  part  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 

approach  in  feet  per  second,  and  take  the  discharge  for 

the  total  head  from  the  Table. 

In  the  placing  of  weirs  for  gauging,  they  should  be  Mode  of  placing 
placed  vertically.    The  sills  should  be  horizontal,  and  ^"^'°«  '''*'• 
sufficiently  removed  both  from  the  bottom  and  sides,  so 
as  not  to  be  influenced  thereby,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  stream  may  have  full  power  to  exercise  its  property  of 
contraction  on  approaching  the  weir,  and  the  corners  of 
the  sills  and  sides  should  be  full  and  sharp.    If  a  plank  Constmction  of 
is  naed,  the  part  over  which  the  water  flows  should  be  ^^uging!^ 
made  as  narrow  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  should 
be  cut  away  on  the  down-stream  side  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
to  60^,  but  it  is  better  still  to  affix  round  the  opening  in 
the  dam,  a  thin  metal  plate,  projecting  clear  of  the 
woodwork,  so  that  when  the  water  falls  over,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plank  shall  not  have  an  effect  upon  the 
flowing  water.   No  rounded  or  bevelled  edges  should  be 
permitted  on  the  upper-stream  side  of  the  weir,  as  these 
all  tend  to  vitiate  and  alter  the  results  given  by  the 
overflow.    The  depth  of  the  weir,  as  a  rule,  should  be  Proportion  of 
proportionate  to  its  width.    The  depth  should  be  about  ^*"^*°^  ^®*"' 
one-third  the  width  of  the  weir.    These  dimensions, 
however,  cannot  always  be  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  a 
sewer,  and  experience  only  will  enable  an  observer  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  formula  for  the  discharge 
should  be  modified.    If  the  sill  of  the  weir  is  not  made  Distnrbing 
extremely  thin,  air  is  likely  to  accumulate  on  it,  as  the  *°^'**^^- 
water  ascends  on  one  side  as  it  approaches  the  weir,  and 
descends  on  the  other  side  as  it  leaves  the  weir,  and  the 
effect  of  the  flow  is  to  enclose  air  on  the  sill,  which 
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diminishes  the  depth  of  water  flowing  oyer.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  unfrequently  if  there  is  not  much  fall 
from  the  sill  to  the  water  on  the  lower  side,  a  partial 
yacuum  is  likely  to  be  created,  which  tends  to  augment 

Drowned  weirs,  the  flow.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
observations  when  the  weir  is  drowned,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  water  on  the  lower  side  has  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  sill  of  the  weir.  In  this  case,  the  water 
flowing  over  the  bottom  of  the  weir  must  be  treated  as 

Discharge  from  distinct  from  that  stiU  falling  over.    The  water  flowing 

through  the  bottom  must  be  treated  as  water  flowing 
through  an  aperture  under  a  head  equal  to  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  level  of  the  water  above  and  below  the 
weir,  and  the  volume  still  falling  over  must  be  treated 
as  water  flowing  over  an  overflow.  A  drowned  weir 
will  sometimes  give  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  dis* 
charge  under  the  same  head  than  a  weir  with  a 
clear  fall,  as  no  deduction  has  to  be  made  for  the 
curvature  the  water  assumes  in  falling  over  a  weir  for 
that  portion  of  the  weir  which  is  immersed,  and  the 
flow  through  which  takes  place  by  reason  of  the  difier- 
ence  of  the  head  of  water  on  each  side  of  the  weir. 
The  formula  for  arriving  at  the  discharge  of  the 
drowned  portion  of  the  weir  is  as  follows : — 

V  =  46-5 V  2  ^A. 

V  =  Telocity  per  minute, 

g  =  effect  of  gravity  =  32-2  feet, 

h  =  head  of  water  in  feet, 

46*5  is  a  mean  coefficient  between  56  and  37,  the 
larger  quantity  being  the  coefficient  for  perfect  open- 
ings, having  the  form  of  the  ^^  vena  contracta,"  and  the 
smaller  number  is  applicable  to  openings  without  side 
walls,  and  may  often  be  applied  in  the  formula  for 
drowned  weirs.  The  head  is  the  difference  in  level  of 
the  water  on  both  sides  of  the  overflow.  Example :  sup- 
posing that  we  have  an  overflow  1  foot  deep,  required 
to  know  the  discharge  when  the  water  has  risen  on  the 
lower  side  3  inches  or  *  25  foot  above  the  sill  of  the  over- 
flow ?  The  head  of  water  producing  discharge  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  weir  in  this  case  will  be 


Formula  for 
discharge  of 
immersed  por- 
tion of  weir. 


Example  of 
discharge  from 
a  drowned  weir. 
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9  inches,  or  '75  foot.  The  velocity  of  flow  for  the 
portion  to  be  treated  as  water  flowing  through  an 

aperture  will  equal  46  •  5  V  2  x  322  x  '75  = 
323 '  12  feet  per  minute,  and  as  the  area  of  the  opening 
is  s  '25  foot  for  each  foot  in  length,  the  velocity  mul- 
tiplied by  the  area  will  give  the  discharge,  which  will 
be  323  •  12  X  •  25  =  80  •  78  cube  feet  per  minute.  There 
is  still  9  inches  or  '  75  foot  falling  freely  over  the  weir, 
which  must  be  treated  as  water  flowing  over  an  overfall. 
The  quantity  will  be  found  from  Table  No.  39,  or  by 

the  formula  Q  =  2U\/W  =  214  x/"^*  =  189  feet. 
The  total  quantity  passing  this  overfall  =  80*78  + 
139  =  219*78  cube  feet  per  minute.    If  the  water  had  Diflference  of 
been  falling  freely  over  the  weir,  the  discharge  would  fotx>uTof  T 
have  taken  place  by  virtue  of  the  full  head  of  1  foot,  drowned  weir. 
and  by  reference  to  the  Tables  the  discharge  would 
have  been  214  cube  feet  per  minute,  or  the  drowned 
overflow,  under  the  conditions  observed,  gives  an  ex- 
cess of  flow  over  a  weir  having  a  free  fall  of  5|  cube 
feet  per  minnte  for  each  foot  in  length  of  the  overflow.* 

The  depth  of  water  falling  over  a  weir  may  be  Recording 
registered  direct  on  to  a  diagram  by  means  of  a  record-  g&«g«* 
ing  gauge,  which  consists  of  a  clockwork  arrangement 
driving  a  cylinder  at  a  given  rate  of  speed,  and  a  float, 
with  gearing,  records  the  height  of  the  water  on  a  paper 
fixed  on  the  revolving  cylinder  at  every  moment  it  is 
at  work.  The  author  has  made  very  extensive  use  of 
instruments  of  this  class,  both  in  connection  with 
gauging  by  overflows  and  for  other  purposes  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
changes  of  level  in  the  surface  of  water.  It  should 
be  observed  that,  in  case  the  gauge  is  liable  to  be 
drowned,  a  record  must  be  kept  of  the  elevation  of 
the  water  both  above  and  below  the  overflow.  Table  Table  No.  39. 
No.  39  shows  at  a  glance  what  is  the  quantity  dis- 
charged by  an  overfall,  whether  the  depth  is  measured 
in  feet  or  inches,  and  is  calculated  from  the  formula 

Q=214\/H^ 

^  The  discharge  may  hecome  leas  thao  in  a  weir  with  a  free  fall  if 
the  coefficient  is  leaaened. 
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Table  No.  89* — Gauginq  Weirs  ob  Overfalls. 
Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  1  foot  in  length. 


Depth  on  SIU  in 


Feet. 


O-Ol 

0-02 

0-08 

0-04 

005 

006 

007 

008 

009 

0-10 

0-11 

0-12 

013 

0-14 

015 

016 

017 

0-18 

019 

0-20 

0-21 

0-22 

0-23 


Inches. 


i 


6 


2. 


i 

1 


IJ 


2 

2i 
2} 


2» 


2* 
2f 
2J 


Discharge 
Cubic  Feet 


Per 

Minute. 


0-214 
0-227 
0-605 
0-643 
111 
1*18 
1-71 
1-82 
2-39 
2-53 
315 
3-84 
3-96 
21 
84 
15 
78 


4 
4 
5 
5 


614 

6-77 

7-19 

7-81 

8-30 

8-90 

9-46 

10  03 

10-66 

11-21 

11-92 

12-43 

13-22 

13-70 

14-56 

1500 

15-95 

1634 

17-37 

17-72 

18-84 

19-14 

20-35 

20-59 

21-89 

2208 

23-47 

23-60 

25-09 


Depth  on  SUl  in 


Feet. 


0-24 
0-25 
0-26 

0-27 

0-28 

0-29 

0-30 

0-31 

0-32 

0*83 

0-34 

0-35 

0-36 

0-37 

0-38 

0-39 

0-40 

0-41 

0-42 

0-43 

0-44 

0*45 

0-46 

0-47 


Inches. 


3 

H 
3t 
H 


H 


4 

H 
H 

5 

H 

5* 


H 


5* 


Discharge 
Cubic  FeeL 


Per 

Minute. 


25 

26 

28- 

28- 

80" 

80" 


16 
75 
37 
44 
02 
16 


31-71 
31-92 
88-42 
38-71 
.S5-16 


35 

36 

37 

38 

89 

40 

41" 

42' 

43- 

44' 

45' 

46' 


52 
93 
38 
74 
27 
57 
18 
42 
13 
31 
10 
22 


47  11 
48-16 
49-14 
50-13 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

5H' 

57" 

58 

59' 

60' 

61' 

62 

64 

64' 


20 
12 
29 
14 
41 
18 
55 
25 
72 
34 
92 
46 
15 
60 


66-40 
66*76 
68-67 
68-95 
70-97 


Depth  on  Sill  In 


Feet 


a- 48 

0-49 
0-50 
0-51 

0*52 

0-58 

0-54 

0-55 

0-56 

0*57 

0-58 

0-59 

0-60 

0*61 

0-62 

0*63 

0-64 

0-65 

0-66 

0-67 

0*68 

0-69 

0*70 

0-71 


Inches. 


5i 
6 

6» 
6* 


6J 


6J 
7 

n 

7| 
7* 

7* 
7* 


7'- 


8 
81 


8i 


8f 


Difldiarge 
Cubic  Feet. 


Per 
Minute. 


71-16 

73-30 

73*40 

75-66 

77-94 

78-03 

80*24 

80-43 

82*57 

82-86 

84*92 

85-31 

87-29 

87-78 

89-68 

90-27 

92-09 

92-79 

94-53 

95-34 

96-98 

97-90 

99-46 

100-49 

101-95 

103-10 

104-47 

105*78 

107*01 

108-89 

109-57 

111-06 

112-15 

113-76 

114-74 

116-48 

117-36 

119-22 

120*00 

121*98 

122-66 

124*76 

125*83 

127*57 

128*02 

180*89 


GAUGING. 
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Table  No.  89.— GAuoiNa  Wbibs,  Ssc-^continued, 


Depth  an  ISU  in 

Dladfaaiige 
CaUoF^et 

Depth  on  Sill  In 

Digchaige 
GnUoFeet 

Depth  on  SOI  in 

Diflcharae 
CnUcFeet 

Feflk 

Jndbta^ 

Per 

Ufarate. 

FNt 

Inchea. 

Per 

Minute. 

Feet 

Inchee. 

Per 
Minute. 

0-72 

130^74 

0^98 

207-61 

1-24 

295*49 

8» 

133 

24 

IH 

210 

67 

1-25 

15 

299 

07 

0-73 

133 

■47 

0-99 

210 

•80 

1-26 

302 

'67 

H 

136 

11 

1-00 

12 

214 

00 

1^ 

802 

'82 

0-74 

136< 

23 

1-01 

217 

•22 

1-27 

o 

306 

26 

0-75 

9 

139 

00 

12J 

217 

•35 

15J 

806 

•58 

0-76 

141 

79 

102 

220 

45 

1-28 

w 

309 

•91 

H 

141 

90 

12i 

220 

73 

15| 

310 

•36 

0-77 

144' 

59 

103 

223 

•70 

1-29 

o 

313 

•54 

^ 

144 

'82 

1^ 

224 

11 

154 

314 

■15 

0-78 

147 

42 

104 

226 

•97 

1-30 

9 

317 

■20 

H 

147" 

•77 

124 

227 

'51 

15f 

317 

■96 

0-79 

150 

-26 

105 

230 

25 

1-31 

w 

820 

•87 

H 

150 

73 

12* 

230 

93 

15t 

321 

■78 

0-80 

153 

13 

106 

233 

•54 

1*82 

^ 

324 

■55 

H 

153 

71 

121 

234 

37 

154 

325 

■62 

0-81 

156 

00 

107 

236 

86 

1-33 

■* 

328 

•24 

H 

156 

•72 

12J 

237 

83 

16 

329 

•48 

0-82 

158" 

'90 

1-08 

w 

240 

19 

1*34 

331 

•95 

^ 

159 

75 

18 

241 

30 

1^ 

333 

•35 

0-88 

161 

'82 

1-09 

243" 

53 

1-35 

V 

335 

'67 

10 

162 

79 

l»t 

244 

79 

164 

337 

•24 

0-84 

164' 

75 

110 

246 

'89 

1-36 

^ 

339 

41 

m 

165 

'85 

18J 

248 

'30 

le* 

341 

14 

0-85 

167 

'70 

111 

250 

26 

1-37 

^ 

348 

16 

lOi 

168 

93 

l»f 

251 

•82 

164 

845 

05 

0-86 

170 

■67 

112 

253 

•65 

1-38 

^ 

346 

'92 

m 

172 

•03 

18* 

255 

'35 

1^ 

348 

97 

0-87 

173 

'66 

118 

257 

06 

1-39 

o 

350 

70 

m 

175 

15 

m 

258 

'90 

16| 

352 

91 

0-88 

176 

66 

114 

260 

'48 

1*40 

V 

354 

49 

lOf 

178 

28 

18* 

262 

•47 

164 

856 

•87 

0-89 

179" 

68 

115 

263 

•91 

1-41 

9 

358 

30 

lOj 

181 

'44 

18} 

266 

•06 

17 

360 

-84 

0*90 

182 

•72 

116 

267 

'36 

1-42 

362" 

12 

lOj 

184 

'61 

14 

269 

'67 

17i 

364 

•83 

0-91 

185 

'77 

117 

270 

83 

1-43 

a 

365 

•95 

11 

187' 

•80 

1** 

273 

-29 

174 

368" 

83 

0-92 

188" 

'84 

118 

274 

31 

1-44 

w 

369 

•79 

iH 

191 

01 

IH 

276 

93 

17| 

372 

•85 

0-93 

191 

'93 

1-19 

277 

'80 

1-45 

o 

378 

•65 

11^ 

194 

24 

14* 

280 

'58 

174 

876 

'88 

0-94 

195 

03 

1-20 

281" 

31 

1-46 

w 

877 

58 

iif 

197 

'49 

1** 

284" 

25 

17* 

380 

98 

0-95 

198' 

15 

1-21 

284 

83 

1-47 

D 

381 

41 

m 

200 

76 

14f 

287 

93 

17* 

884 

•99 

0^96 

201 

29 

1*22 

288" 

37 

1*48 

w 

886 

81 

m 

204 

•04 

IH 

291" 

63 

17* 

389" 

07 

097 

204 

•44 

1*23 

291" 

92 

1*49 

9 

389- 

22 

iif 

207 

87 

IH 

295 

34 

1-50 

18 

893" 

14 

M 
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Table  No.  89. — Gauging  Wsibs,  Ac.— conh'nt««c{. 


I>^«»on8Ul!n  J^gglgl 


1-51 
1-62 
1*53 
1*54 
1-55 
1*56 
1-57 
1-58 
1-59 
1-60 
1-61 
1-62 
1-63 
1-64 
1*65 
1*66 
167 
1*68 


IndMB. 


Minute. 


18i 

m 
l^ 

19 

19* 
19i 

19} 

19i 

19J 

19* 

20 

20i 
20i 


897 
897 
401 
401 
405 
405 
408 
409 
412 
418 
416 
417 
420 
422 
425 
426 
429 
480 
483 
434 
437 
489 
441 
448 
445 
447 
449 
451 
453 
456 
457 
460 
461 
464 
465 
469 


•08 
•24 
•08 
•86 
•00 
•49 
•97 
•64 
•96 
•80 
•97 
•97 
•98 
•16 
•01 
•36 
•05 
•57 
•11 
•80 
•17 
•04 
•25 
•30 
•84 
•57 
•45 
•85 
•56 
•15 
•69 
•46 
•88 
•78 
•99 
•12 


Depth  aaSQl  in  '»gg»^^ 


Feet 


69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
75 
76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 


Incbee. 


20f 
20i 
20| 
20f 

m 

21 

21* 

21* 

21* 

21* 
21| 

21* 
21* 
22 

22i 
22| 
22J 

2^ 


Per 

Minute. 


470 
478 
474 
477 
478 
482 
482 
486 
486 
491 
491 
495 
499 
499 
503 
504 
508 
508 
512 
513 
516 
517 
521 
522 
525 
526 
529 
581 
534 
535 
538 
540 
542 
544 
547 
549 


•16 

•47 

•34 

•88 

•53 

•21 

•73 

•60 

•95 

•00 

•19 

•42 

•67 

•85 

•94 

•29 

•21 

•74 

•50 

•21 

•80 

•69 

•11 

•19 

2- 

•44 

•70 

•77 

2- 

•22 

•12 

•76 

2' 

•48 

•81 

•85 

2- 

•87 

•24 

•44 

S' 

Depth  on  SUl  in 


DItchaxve 
CnbioFeet 


Feet. 


88 

89 

-90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

-99 
00 

25 

50 

75 

00 


IndMi. 


Minute. 


22f 

22} 

22} 

23 

23} 

23} 

23} 

23} 


23} 

23} 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
38 
34 
35 
36 


551-63 
554-02 
55604 
558-62 
560 ^46 
568*23 
564-89 
567-85 
569  ^83 
572^49 
573-79 
577-13 
578-25 
581-79 
582-73 
586-46 
587-22 
591  15 
591*72 
595-85 
596-23 
600^56 
600^75 
60528 
648-50 
682-50 
722-25 
762-75 
803-97 
845-91 
888-56 
931-90 
975-92 
1020-62 
1065-98 
1111*98 


To  find 
discharge 
of  weir. 


To  find  the  discharge  from  a  weir^  multiply  the 
quantity  corresponding  to  the  depth  falling  over,  as 
given  in  the  Table,  by  the  width  of  the  weir  in  feet 
and  parts  of  feet,  and  the  result  will  give  the  discharge 
in  cube  feet  per  minute. 

Note.— To  bring  cube  feet  per  minute  into  gallons  in  twenty-foor 
hours,  multiply  by  9000. 


i. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OOUBSE  OF  SEWER8. 

When  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  district  has  been  Natural  and 

defined,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  what  nature  has  done  ^niiMge. 

for  the  drainage,  and  also  what  has  already  been  done  by 

art  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  sewerage  of 

the  district.    The  main  lines  of  sewers  will  generally 

take  the  direction  of  the  natural  drainage  valleys.   Such  Dii«ction  of 

1      .  11  .ii      1  •         .t_      1*  •         1  •  1     ^1       main  lines  of 

drainage  yalleys  will  also  give  the  lines  m  which  the  sewers, 
storm-water  overflows  will  have  to  be  constructed.    The 
ordinary  sewers  of  a  district  are  now  usually  laid  in 
perfectly  straight  lines,  having  manholes  at  every  point  Sewers  to  be 
of  lateral  deviation ;  and  manholes,  lampholes,  or  venti-  ^J^^  **"^'^  ' 
lators  at  every  point  of  vertical  deviation  or  change  of 
gradient  By  constructing  a  system  of  sewers  in  straight 
lines,^  and  with  the  introduction  of  numerous  manholes  Use  of  man- 
and  lampholes,  the  whole  system  is  brought  under  per-  hoi^."***  **"^ 
feet  control,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  without 
having  recourse  to  breaking  open  the  ground;   and 
moreover  any  ordinary  stoppage  may  be  removed  from     • 
the  sewers  with  the  aid  of  special  tools  applicable  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  are  applied  at  the  manholes. 
The  system  of  laying  sewers  in  straight  lines  with  man-  straight  line 
holes,  lampholes,  or  ventilators  at  every  point  of  change  uon^^  a  Raw- 
in  direction,  and  which  is  so  great  an  improvement  on  ^^^^^  ci.b. 
the  old  system  of  laying  sewers  in  crooked  lines,  is  due  to 
the  ingenuity  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Bobert  Bawlinson, 
G.B.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    The  general 
arrangement  of  the  sewers  of  a  town  will  be  seen; from 
Plate  II.,  which  represents  the  sanitary  works  of  the  Description  of 
town  of  Dantzic,  in  Prussia.    From  an  examination  of  ^^^^  "' 
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this  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  branch  sewers  are 
forthe  most  part  laid  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  at 
all  lateral  deviations ;  the  detail  arrangement  of  the 
Description  of    manholes  of  the  minor  sewers  is  shown  in  Plate  X.    It 
Plate  X.  ^^^  f^  observed  from  these  detail  arrangements,  that 

in  all  cases  in  which  more  than  one  sewer  enters  a  man- 
hole, the  sewer  forming  the  principal  outfall  is  con- 
structed at  a  lower  level  than  the  sewers  discharging 
Reafions  for  into  the  manhole.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  for  two 
seweiB^k  Btepa.  rcasons,  one  being  to  aid  ventilation,*  as  will  be  here- 
after explained,  and  the  other  being  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewers.  For  example,  take  Fig.  8, 
Plate  X.,  and  we  find  three  sewers,  B,  D,  E,  all 
meeting  at  about  the  same  level,  but  the  sewer  A, 
which  has  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  other  sewers, 
is  sitnated  at  a  lower  level  in  order  to  assist  the  dis- 
charge, and  so  every  sewer  is  provided  with  a  free  out- 
fall. If  this  arrangement  were  not  adopted,  we  should 
find,  at  times,  some  inconvenience  arise.  For  example, 
the  general  effect  of  a  sudden  enlargement  in  a  sewer  is 
to  check  the  velocity.  If  the  sewer  D,  Fig.  8,  Plate  X., 
discharged  into  the  sewer  A,  both  sewers  being  of  the 
same  size  and  having  the  same  inclination,  a  loss  of 
velocity  would  take  place  in  passing  the  manhole  O, 
and  therefore  if  the  sewer  D  at  the  time  was  running 
full  bore,  the  sewage  would  head  up  in  the  manhole  to 
•  such  an  extent  as  to  make  up  for  the  head  lost  by  the 
enlargement'  at  the  manhole,  although  in  this  case  no 
evil  would  result  But  supposing  the  sewers  B  and  E 
enter  the  sewer  at  the  same  level,  and  one  sewer  is 
larger  than  the  other,  unless  the  manhole  is  of  great 
size,  the  discharge  of  the  larger  sewer  will  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  the  smaller  sewer.  The  author 
has  seen  a  case  in  which,  in  time  of  storm,  the  smaller 
sewer  could  not  discharge  its  contents,  and  it  therefore 
flooded  the    neighbouring  cellars.     In  the  following 

♦  Vide  p.  372. 
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woodcat.  Fig.  15,  is  aliowu  the  mode  in  which  stoppages 
are  removed  from  modem  sewere.    The  iewer-manhas  Bemani  of 
suspended  a  lighted  lamp  in  the  lamphote  L,  and  has  ^J^^  ^"'^ 
descended  the  manhole  M,  and  with  a  series  of  tools 


attaohed  to  canee,  Edmilar  to  thoee  need  by  chimney- 

Bweepers,  he  is  about  to  remove  the  stoppage.    The 

man  will  be  able  to  see  when  the  sewer  is  clear,  as 

between  the  manhole  and  lamphole  the  sewei  is  laid  in 

a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  so  soon  as  the  obstmction 

is  removed,  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  light  Bu^nded 

at  the  lamphole.     Some  (^  the  tools  used  for  the  TmIi  vni  in 

removal  of  stoppages  are  shown  in  Plate  XXTII.,  and  aa  ^!^ 

the  illustrations  apeak  for  themselves,  no  further  de-  Pi«t«  ixin, 

scription  of  the  plate  is  necessary. 

The  main  lines  of  sewers  are  not  necessarily  laid  in 
perfectly  straight  lines,  but  curves  are  introduced  in 
their  course ;  the  resistance  of  these  curves  to  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  smallneea 
of  the  angle  of  divergence  from  straight  lines,  and  with 
the  greater  radius  of  curvature.  It  ia  deairable  to  form 
in  the  floor  of  manholes,  carved  channels  for  connecting 
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FrictioB  of 
bends. 


the  sewers.    From  the  following  formula  of  Weisbaoh 
the  frictioii  of  bends  may  be  calculated : — 


A 

V 

a 
r 
h 


C  s: 
As 

As 


head  of  water  neoeaaary  to  oyenome  the  angular  firiotion. 

▼elooity  in  feet  per  second. 

angle  in  degrees.  Fio.  16. 

xadins  of  pipe.        «=;--— ^ x— 

radioB  of  the  bend.  ^^^^IT*'^        X 

64-88.  1 \"-v\y 

coefficient. 


579-4 


X  a  X  c*. 


Beardmore's 
fommla  for 
bends. 


The  coefficient  e  is  found  by  the  formula 


C:=     181  X  1 


•847(9* 


For, 


r  =  o-i 

•2 

-8 

-4 

•5 

•6 

-7 

•8 

'9 

10 

c  =  -181 

•188 

•158 

-206 

•294 

-440 

'661 

'977 

1-408 

1-978 

In  Beardmore's  valuable  Hydraulic  Tables  the 
formula  of  Bobinson  adapted  from  French  experiments 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  resistance 
offered  by  bends  in  pipes  or  channels  to  the  flow  of 
water,  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Beardmore  added  a  cor- 
rection for  the  variable  quantities  due  both  to  the 
angle  and  the  volume  flowing.  The  amended  formula 
stands : — 

^      V«  X  S,  X  N  X    0008 

'=— 7j-  • 

head  in  inches  to  overcome  resistance, 
velocity  in  inches  per  second, 
line  of  angle, 
nnmber  of  bends. 


A 
V 

8 

N 
d 

4 


J  =  hydianlic  mean  depth  of  pipe. 
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LoBB  of  head  caused  by  bends  should  in  all  calculations 
be  deducted  from  the  actual  head,  and  the  calculation 
should  then  be  made  with  the  reduced  head. 

When  bends  are  used  it  is  usual  to  give  the  sewers  increaMd  fall 
a  little  extra  faU  in  the  bend  to  compensate  for  the  ^      ^' 
increased  friction. 

By  the  arrangement  adopted  of  allowing  sewers  Alternate  lines 
to  join  in  manholes^  it  not  unfrequently  happens  fwd^il^ 
that  if  one  line  of  sewer  is  blocked,  another  line  may 
be  used  for  the  discharge.  For  example,  in  Plate  X., 
Fig.  7,  we  have  the  representation  of  a  manhole  in 
which  three  sewers  run  out^  and  only  one  runs  into  it. 
If  any  one  of  those  three  sewers  were  stopped,  either  of 
the  other  two  would  still  furnish  an  outfall  for  the 
district  aboye  the  manhole.  By  such  an  arrangement 
as  this  the  area  injuriously  affected  by  a  stoppage  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  Back  drainage, 
the  course  in  which  sewers  should  be  la\d.  The  officers 
of  the  late  General  Board  of  Health  insisted  that  back 
drainage  was  the  proper  plan  to  adopt;  other  autho- 
rities, equally  eminent,  have  considered  that  less  in- 
terference is  caused  to  property,  by  constructing  the 
public  sewers  in  the  public  streets.  The  following 
woodcuts  show  the  different  systems.  Fig.  17  is  a 
representation  of  the  plan  of  draining  to  the  street,  and 
Fig.  18  shows  the  same  block  of  buildings  draining  to 
the  back.  The  author  in  the  course  of  his  experience  Economical 
has  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  economical  to  the  <^'**»<*"***<>°*- 
local  authorities,  and  far  safer,  to  place  the  public 
sewers  in  the  public  thoroughfares  than  in  private  land 
at  the  back  of  houses.  The  modem  system  of  sewers 
laid  out  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  for  inspection, 
so  as  to  place  the  system  of  sewerage  completely  under 
control,  is  not  applicable  to  back  drainage,  as  manholes 
cannot  be  inserted  on  private  property  at  the  back  of 
houses  without  serious  inconvenience  and  encroachment 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  private  citizens.    To 
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carry  seweie  throng^  priTate  property  not  unfreqaeotly 
leada  to  mnoh  ill-feeUng  bemg  manifeetod  against  tke  '' 
local  aathohties,  tuid  also  often  entailfl  great  hardship 


upon  the  owners  or  occnpieis  of  the  premiBea.  More- 
over, a  local  anthority  has  no  power  to  constract  sewers 
through  private  grounds,  except  by  purchasing  lite 
right  of  easement,  which,  in  many  cases,  becomes  a 
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gerious  item  of  expense.  The  objection  raised  against 
tlia  drainage  to  the  street  has  arisen  from  haying  to 
oasry  hoose-drains  through  or  under  the  houses.  This 
is  an  objection  when  house-drains  are  imperfectly  con- 
structed, and  woxdd  equally  apply  to  back  drainage^  for 
unless  we  have  sewers  both  at  the  front  and  back  of  the 
house,  many  houses  would  require  the  drains  to  be  laid 
under  them.  To  guard  against  the  evils  arising  from 
accidents  to  house-drains,  the  local  authorities  in  new 
districts  have  power  to  introduce  such  building  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  retain  certain  spaces  about  buildings  to 
be  erected,  and  where  these  spaces  exist  at  the  sides  of 
the  buildings  the  drainage  can  be  brought  from  the 
back  without  trayersing  tiie  house.  In  other  cases  an 
arrangement  of  passages  may  be  left  at  the  back  of 
houses,  in  which  the  sewers  can  be  constructed,  so  that 
the  advantages  of  back  drainage  may  bo  secured  with- 
out the  drawback  of  haying  the  sewers  constructed  on 
property  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at.  With  perfectly 
constructed  and  well-yentilated  house-drains,  the  evils 
of  carrying  them  through  or  under  houses  are  more 
imaginary  than  real,  therefore  the  plea  of  perfecting 
the  house  drainage  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  invasion 
of  private  property.  The  remarkably  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  is  very 
conclusive  evidence  that  no  great  evils  arise  firom  carry- 
ing sewers  under  houses,  as  nearly  every  house  in 
London  has  a  drain  under  it  There  are  many  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  carry  public  sewers  through 
priyate  property,  but  such  cases  should  form  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule.  In  considering  a  system  of 
sewers  in  reference  to  the  general  outfall,  it  will  some- 
times be  found  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  deviate 
£rom  the  lines  of  natural  drainage  of  the  district ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  a  good  outfall,  hills  may  be  tunnelled, 
or  yaUeys  crossed  by  means  of  aqueducts  or  syphons. 
In  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewers,  the  natural  streams 
should  not  be  covered  over  and  converted  into  sewers. 


Objection 
against  drain- 
ing to  the 
street. 


Regulations  in 
new  districts. 


Effects  of 
sewers  under 
houses  in 
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through 
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Outfall. 
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but  each  atreamB  should  be  oonveyed  through  the  dis- 

trict^  and  be  protected  against  pollution  from  sewage. 

ChtnneU  ibr      These  natural  channels  should  reoeiye  the  attention  of 

•urfaM  water     xi_  •  xi_  is*.        i_     •  j  j. 

to  be  im-         the  engineer,  as  they  may  often  be  improved  so  as  to 
P^^^'  expedite  the  discharge  of  the  surface  water  from  the 

district 
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INTEBOEPTINO  SEWEBS. 


The   engineer   who  is  charged   with  the  design  of    s 
works  of  sewerage  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  principle  of  interception.    It  may  often  happen  Financial  soo- 
that  the  financial  success  of  a  scheme  for  disposing  of  ll^roeptLg  ^^ 
the  sewage  of  a  district  will  depend  upon  the  con-  '^^^^' 
stmction  of  proper  intercepting  sewers,  that  is,  certain 
portions  of  the  sewage  should  be  intercepted  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  district,  and  not  allowed  to 
gravitate  down  to  the  lowest  leyel,  and  so  the  sewage 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  such  district  may  often  be 
conyeyed  by  direct  gravitation  to  a  suitable  outfall, 
leaving  only  the  sewage  of  the  lowest  zones  to  be  dealt 
with  by  artificial  power.    Not  un£requently  the  inter- 
cepting sewer  wiU  form  the  only  outfall  of  the  district, 
as  the  sewage  of  the  lower  district  may  be  pumped  into 
it.    In  districts  in  which  there  is  but  a  small  longi-  Districts' in 
tudinal  &dl,  and  comparatively  great  lateral  falls,  the  ^uon'shraM 
work  of  interception  will  form  an  essential  feature  in  ^  carried  <mt. 
the  scheme  of  sewerage.    In  large  towns  the  work  of 
interception  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage,  and 
thereby  often  reduce  the  cost  of  the  system  of  sewerage,  faring  e£footad 
as  when  this  principle  is  fully  carried  out,  a  large  town  t^n!^^^^^^ 
is  divided  by  intercepting  sewers  into  a  number  of 
smaller  areas ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  much 
cheaper,  proportionately  to  the  population  and  area,  to 
dram  a  small  town  than  a  lai^  one,  so  a  large  town 
divided  into  districts  by  intercepting  sewers  can  often 
be  drained  more  efiectually  and  cheaply  than  if  all  the 
sewers  were  allowed  to  flow  to  one  common  level.    In 
iact^  a  sewer  may  be  compared  to  a  cone,  the  base  of 
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Fig.  19. 


which  rests  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  district,  and 
the  apex  terminates  in  the  highest.  A  system  of 
intercepting  sewers  would  cut  this  cone,  and  the 
saying  in  cost  might  be  represented  by  the  difference  in 

coirt  of  constructing  that 
portion  of  the  branch 
sewer  represented  by  the 
frustum  of  the  cone  A 
(Fig.  19),  below  the  in- 
tercepting sewer,  and  the 
construction  of  another 
smaller  cone  B,  the  apex 
of  which  would  com- 
mence at  the  intercepting  sewer,  and  the  base  rest 
at  the  lowest  level  of  the  district,  due  allowance  of 
course  being  made  for  any  extra  sewer  that  may  be 
.  required  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  interception. 
Large  districts.  In  large  districts  the  principle  of  interception  forms  an 
essential  element  of  safety:  by  dividing  the  drainage 
area  into  smaller  districts  the  volume  of  sewage  or 
rainfall  is  brought  more  under  control  than  in  districts 
where  the  volume  of  sewage  is  large,  and  is  allowed  to 
fall  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  district.  In  sea- 
coast  towns  the  principle  of  interception  is  also  of  great 
importance.  The  low-level  sewers  in  such  districts  are 
usually  tide-locked,  therefore  it  is  of  manifest  advan- 
tage to  intercept  the  sewage  of  the  higher  portions  of 
the  district,  and  to  lead  it  away,  together  with  the  rain- 
faU,  by  a  distinct  outfall,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
tide-locked  sewers  of  the  district.  The  principle  of 
interception  is  well  understood  in  the  great  drainage 
works  that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  fen  districts  of 
this  country.  These  large  areas  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  intercepting  drains,  which  catch  the  rainfall  of  the 
higher  districts,  and  lead  it  off  by  gravitation  to  the 
natural  outlets,  leaving  only  the  rain  falling  on  the 
London  sewers.  low  lauds  to  be  dealt  with  by  artificial  means.  In 
many  towns  this  principle  of  interception  has  formed  a 
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main  feature  in  the  scheme  of  sewerage,  and  in  the  case 

of  London  it  has  received  its  full  development.    The  i>i«trict»  that 

^  -    ,         overgrow  ©x- 

author  has  seen  many  cases  in  which  towns  after  being  bting  sewen. 
sewered  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  .size  and  population 
that  the  original  sewers  have  become  too  small,  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been  that  the  lower  portions 
of  the  district  have  been  frequently  inundated.  By 
the  introduction  into  these  overgrown  towns  of  a  system 
of  intercepting  sewers,  cutting  the  sewers  already  con- 
structed, the  sewage  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  district 
may  often  be  harmlessly  conveyed  away,  leaving  the 
sewers  of  the  lower  district  ample  in  size  to  deal  with 
the  Tolnme  of  sewage  which  is  locally  due  to  them,  and 
so,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost^  the  efficiency  of  the 
original  sewerage  works  may  be  restored. 
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SECTIONAL  FOBM  OF  SEWEBa 


Correct  form 
of  importance. 


Principles  on 
which  sewers 
should  be  con- 
straeted. 


External  forces 
acting  on  a 
sewer. 


Lateral 
movement 
of  earth. 


Splitting  of 
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Gbeat  variety  in  the  shape  of  sewers  has  been  adopted 
by  various  authorities  at  different  periods.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  correct  sectional  form  for  the  sewers  of  a  dis- 
trict is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  and  when  the 
object  to  be  fulfilled  by  sewers  is  fully  and  scientifically 
considered,  the  correct  shape  to  be  adopted  under 
varying  circumstances  may  be  easily  arrived  at.  In 
practice  sewers  should  be  constructed  of  such  a  form  as 
to  convey  away,  with  a  maximum  velocity,  both  the 
minimum  and  maximum  flows,  and  they  should  also  be 
constructed  so  as  to  ensure  their  stability  without  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  material.  The  external 
forces  acting  upon  a  sewer  are,  the  weight  of  the  earth 
over  the  sewer  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and 
the  weight  of  the  earth  pressing  horissontally  on  the 
sides,  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  pressure  depending 
on  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth.  The  circular  form 
is  no  doubt  the  strongest  for  all  purposes  of  construction, 
because  any  pressure  applied  at  any  particular  point  is 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  structure.  Theoreti- 
cally, as  the  pressure  is  greatest  vertically,  and  least 
horizontally,  an  elliptically  shaped  sewer  would  best 
resist  the  forces  at  work  tending  to  crush  it.  There 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  greatest  pressure  is 
the  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  some  ground 
which,  when  cut  into,  has  the  property  of  what  is 
called  **  creeping,"  or  moving  into  the  sewer  trench 
with  almost  irresistible  force.  The  author  has  had 
experience  in  such  cases,  in  which  lines  of  good  pipe 
sewers  have  been  completely  split  along  the  top  and 
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bottom  of  the  sewer,  thus  showing  that  the  pressure 
was  lateral.  In  the  construction  of  sewers  the  external 
pressure  the  sewer  has  to  bear  is  but  one,  and  not  the 
primary  element  that  has  to  be  considered,  for  it  has 
already  been  noted  that  a  certain  minimum  velocity  is 
required  in  all  sewers  that  are  to  be  self-cleansing; 
and  when  considering  the  question  of  the  flow  through 
the  sewer,  the  less  the  length  of  the  wetted  perimeter  in 
proportion  to  the  sectional  area,  by  so  much  will  the 
Telocity  of  flow  be  increased.    It  is  therefore  advisable  Sewen  with 

adopt  for  sewers  havmg  an  mtermittent  flow  such  a  ^ow. 
sectional  form  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  velocity  when 
the  smallest  volume  is  flowing  through  them,  and  for 
this  reason  in  sewers  that  are  subject  to  constant 
fluctuation  of  the  flow,  the  oval  form  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best.    In  sewers  in  which  the  volume  of  Sewenwith 
sewage  to    be  conveyed    is  large  and  uniform,  the  ^^  ^'™ 
circular    form  answers   best,  as   it   is   cheaper  and 
stronger  when  constructed.    In  Plate  III.  are  shown  a  Description  of 
number  of  sewers  of  various  sections  that  have  from     ^^  ^ 
time  to  time  been  used.    Fig.  1  represents  the  form 
generally  adopted  by  the  Bomans ;  it  is  constructed  Roman  sewer. 
with  a  flat  invert,  straight  sides,  and  with  a  semicir- 
cular  arch.    Fig.  2  is  an  improvement  on  the  Soman 
type.    This  form  was  introduced  into  England    by  Sewer  of  period 
special  ordinance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.    In  this  ^     ^^  ?   • 
case  the  invert  is  slightly  curved,  the  sides  being 
straight,  and  the  arch  semicircular.    Fig.  3  shows  a  improved 
further  improvement  on  Fig.  2,  the  invert  in  this  case  ^  ^^* 
being  made  semicircular,  like  the  arch.    Fig.  4  is 
another  improvement,  adopted  in  some  of  the  London 
sewers,  in  which  the  curved  invert  is  reduced  to  a 
smaller  circle  than  that  of  the  arch.    Fig.  5  is  a  still 
further  improvement,  in  which  the  invert,  sides,  and 
arch  are  curved.    This  form  has  been  used  in  West- 
minster, Lambeth,  and  Finsbury.    Fig.  6  represents  a 
form  of  sewer  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  5,  except  that  the 
sewer  is  inverted,  the  larger  circle  forming  the  invert. 
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and  the  smaller  the  aich.  This  form  was  onoe  used  in 
Westminster,  bat  with  no  very  great  success.  Fig.  7 
represents  an  oval  sewer  constructed  in  stonework, 
as  used  in  Edinburgh.  Fig.  8  represents  an  elliptical 
sewer,  as  used  at  Westminster.  Fig.  9  repr^ents 
an  oval  sewer,  as  used  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  C.E.,  in 
Westminster.  The  mode  of  striking  out  this  sewer  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22,  page  181.  Fig.  10  represents  a  form 
which  was  generally  used  when  constructing  large 
sewers  in  the  early  London  sewerage  works.  This  form 
of  sewer  was  found  to  be  yery  liable  to  stoppage,  being 
generally  constructed  of  a  size  totally  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  district  which  it  was 
intended  to  drain,  consequently  sedimentary  deposit 
collected  in  the  angles,  which  greatly  retarded  the 
velocity.  Fig.  11  represents  an  oval  sewer  used  in  the 
London  districts,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  that 
of  Fig.  10.  Fig.  12  is  a  similar  sewer  to  that  of  Fig.  10, 
the  only  difference  being  the  mode  in  which  the  sewer 
was  built  up,  Fig.  10  as  a  work  of  construction  being 
preferable  to  that  of  Fig.  12,  but  both  are  inapplicable 
iBiion  of  in  the  construction  of  ordinary  town  sewers.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  ly.,  represents  the  section  of  a  modem  egg- 
shaped  sewer  built  entirely  of  brickwork;  it  is  a 
correct  representation  of  the  outfeJl  sewer  constructed 

Redhm  sewer,  by  the  author  at  Eedhill.  Fig.  2  is  a  representation  of 
the  outfall  sewer  constructed  by  the  author  at  Beigate. 

Reigate  sewer.  The  scction  is  taken  at  the  point  where  the  sewer 
passes  under  Park  Hill,  in  tunnel.  Fig.  3  is  a  repre- 
sentation  of  the  outfall  sewer  of  Beigate,  at  a  point 
where  it  is  carried  in  embankment.  The  two  smaU 
sewers  used  in  this  case  are  equal  in  discharging 
capacity  to  the  oval  sewer  Fig.  2.  This  form  was 
adopted  in  order  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  embank- 
ments, and  arrangements  are  made  at  the  ends  of  the 
double  sewer,  so  that  when  there  is  a  small  stream 
flowing  through  the  sewers,  it  can  be  diverted  entirely 
through  one  or  other  of  the  sewers.    Fig.  4  represents 
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a  circular  sewer  executed  in  brickwork.  Fig.  5  repre-  Southampton 
sents  a  section  of  a  sewer  as  used  at  Southampton,  with  "®^®^* 
a  flat  invert ;  for  the  conveyance  of  small  volumes  of 
sewage  this  form  of  sewer  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  the  ordinarj  oval  sewer.  Probably  the  shape 
was  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  cleansing,  as  the 
flat  invert  formed  a  better  footway  for  the  men  tra- 
versing the  sewer  than  the  sharp  curves  of  the  invert 
of  the  ordinary  oval  sewer.  Fig.  6  represents  the  Oval-pipe 
section  of  an  earthenware-pipe  sewer  used  a  few  years  ^^^^' 
ago.  This  form  is  not  now  generally  used,  as  it  is 
found  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  the  pipes 
of  true  section,  and  consequently  when  laid  they  form 
an  imperfect  sewer.  Fig.  7  represents  the  section  at  a 
junction  of  two  oval  sewers,  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  sewers  are  joined.  Fig.  8  represents  a  plan  and 
section  showing  the  junction  of  three  sewers,  and  the 
way  in  which  these  communications  are  usually  formed. 
Fig.  9  represents  a  section  of  a  Paris  sewer,  the  sewer  Paris  sewer. 
proper  occupying  the  small  space  shown  below  the 
truck.  On  each  side  of  the  sewer  rails  are  fixed,  upon 
which  a  truck,  carrying  a  disc  fitting  into  the  sewer,  is 
made  to  travel ;  the  sewage  heading  up  at  the  back  of 
the  disc  propels  the  apparatus  forward.  When  the 
sediment  increases  in  front  of  the  disc  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impede  its  progress,  the  truck  is  drawn 
forward,  and  the  solid  matter  is  taken  from  before  the 
disc  and  thrown  into  the  truck.  It  should  be  observed 
that  roimd  the  edge  of  this  disc  are  numbers  of  small 
holes,  and  as  the  water  heads  up  behind  the  disc  it  is 
discharged  with  a  certain  velocity  through  the  holes, 
and  so  washes  away  the  sediment  immediately  in  front 
of  the  disc,  and  thus  somewhat  accelerates  the  progress 
of  the  apparatus.  The  gas  and  water  pipes  were 
inserted  in  the  subway  of  the  sewer  as  shown,  fixed 
upon  brackets,  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  introduction  of  gas  pipes  into  these  combined 
subways  and  sewers  is  attended  with  some  inconveni- 
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Old  form  of 
oral  sewer. 


ence  and  danger,  and  of  late  they  have  been  remoyed. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  diflScnlties  which  had  arisen 
from  the  insertion  of  gas  mains  into  sewer  subways, 
M.  YersluySy  in  a  drainage  project  for  Brussels,  pro- 
posed to  introduce  another  form  of  sewer  and  subway, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  water  pipes  in  this  case 
being  arranged  on  brackets  on  one  side  of  the  sewer, 
the  gas  pipes  being  laid  in  a  long  series  of  troughs  of 
water  on  the  other  side,  the  idea  being  that  the  gas 
pipes  being  laid  in  water  of  greater  depth  than  the 
pressure  within  the  pipe,  would  check  the  tendency  of 
the  gas  to  escape;  but  this  suggestion  has  not  at 
present  been  acted  upon,  and  the  plan  remains  untried* 
In  studying  the  best  form  of  sewer.  Figs.  11, 12,  and 
13  show  at  once  the  advantages  of  the  oval  over  other 
forms  given  in  these  figures.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  with  the  oval  sewer  a  greater  depth  of 
sewage,  with  a  less  exposed  surface,  is  maintained,  than 

Fio.  20. 


.-,/5 


in  any  other  form ;  therefore,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
volume  of  sewage  is  liable  to  fluctuation,  the  oval  or 
egg-shaped  form  should  invariably  be  adopted.  Fig.  14 
represents  an  earthenware-pipe  sewer  constructed  in 
tunneL  The  above  woodcut.  Fig.  20,  shows  the  mode 
adopted  in  striking  out  modem  egg-shaped  sewers. 
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This  form  of  sewer  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Ovai  sewer 
Phillips,  CJl.,  in  the  year  1846.    We  wUl  in  future  Mr^Sups. 
call  it  the  old  form  of  oyal  sewer  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  new  form  of  oval  sewer.     In  the  old  form  of  oval  Proportion  of 
sewer  (Fig.  20)  the  following  proportions  are  observed:  oval  sewer. 
vertical  height  equals  one  and  a  half  times  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  radius  of  invert  equals  one-fourth  the 
transverse  diameter,  radius  of  sides  equals  the  vertical 
diameter  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter. 
Tables  Nos.  9,  10, 11,  16,  17, 18,  23,  24,  and  25,  give  Tables  reUting 
the  velocities,  and  Tables  Nos.  33,  34,  and  35,  give  the  ^J^JZT.  ""^ 
discharges  of  sewers  constructed  of  the  proportions 
shown  in  Fig.  20. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  oval 
shape,  but  with  dimensions  differing  from  the  above 
proportions ;  as,  for  example,  when  carrying  a  sewer  in 
an  embankment,  or  when  the  shallowness  of  the  cutting 
will  not  permit  of  the  full  vertical  depth  being  given 
to  the  sewer,  in  which  case  the  proportion  of  egg-shaped 
sewers  having  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  one  and 
a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  may  be  found  by 
the  following  formula,  which  was  described  in  a  paper  Formaia  for 
by  Mr.  S.  A.  Eeade,  M.  A.,  read  before  the  Society  of  ^^*^  "'"""• 
Engineers : — 


(l)B  =  i(j^  +  r  +  r,). 


(3)C  =  ^{a(R-r,)  +  90(r  +  r,)}. 

B  being  the  raditui  of  the  side ; 
r  of  the  arch ; 
Tj  of  the  inyert ; 
d  the  dintaoce  between  the  centres  of  the  circles,  or  eqnal  the  depth 

minus  r  -f-  r, ; 
A  is  the  area ; 
C  the  drcnmfereDoe ; 
a  the  angle  which  is  subtended  by  the  arc  forming  the  sides,  and 

may  be  foand  from  its  sine  or  tan. ;  for 

«  =  8-14159. 
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The  new  form  of  oval  sewer,  the  idea  of  which  is 
*also  due  to  Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.E.,  and  the  particulars 
of  which  were  forwarded  by  its  inventor  to  the  author 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  is  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  21 . 


Tables  relating 
to  new  form  of 
ovftl  sewer. 


Advantages  of 
new  form  of 
oval  sewer. 


In  the  new  form  of  oval  sewer  (Pig.  21)  the  follow- 
ing proportions  are  observed:  vertical  height  CD 
equals  one  .and  a  half  times  the  tremsverse  diameter 
A  B ;  the  radius  of  invert  E  G  equals  one-eighth  of 
the  transverse  diameter  A  B ;  the  radius  of  the  sides 
F  G  or  F  A  equals  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse 
diameter.  Tables  Nos.  12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21,  26,  27,  and 
28,  give  the  velocities,  and  Tables  Nos.  36,  37,  and  38, 
give  the  discharge  of  sewers  constructed  of  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  new  form  of  oval  sewer 
has  been  successfully  tested  by  the  author,  and  it  has 
some  points  that  wiU  specially  recommend  its  adoption 
in  many  localities.  The  new  form  is  stronger  than 
the  old  form,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  small 
volumes  of  flow  it  is  better  adapted  to  be  a  self-cleansing 
sewer  them  the  old  form  of  oval  sewer.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  velocity  is  solely  due  to  the 
eflect  of  gravity,  and  gravity  is  represented  by  the  fall 
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of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  motion.  In  the  new  form 
of  sewer,  as  a  given  volume  of  sewage  will  fill  the  sewer 
to  a  greater  vertical  height  than  in  the  old  form  of 
sewer,  it  is  consequently  found  that,  with  moderate 
quantities  of  sewage  flowing  in  the  sewers,  there  is  a 
greater  surface  fall  and  velocity  of  flow  in  the  new 
form  of  sewer  than  in  the  old  form  of  sewer. 

Other  modes  have  been  adopted  for  setting  out  oval  Other  forms  of 
sewers;    for  example,  Pig.    22  represents  the  mode  ^^^'^^^^ 

Fio.  22. 


adopted  by  Mr.  John  Phillips  in  the  construction  of  oval 
sewers,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  increased  height 
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inthesewer.  In  thiscase  AB  =  If  CD;  AE  s=CD,^ 
AP  =  iofOD;GE  =  iofCD;CH  =  iofOD;and 
I K  is  parallel  to  L  M.  This  form  of  sewer  has  some 
advantages,  especially  in  cases  where  greater  headway 
is  required  than  is  given  by  an  oval  sewer  of  ordinary 
Longton  tunnel  proportions,  as,  for  example,  in  a  tunnel.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  head  of  this  sewer  have  been  made  use  of 
by  the  author  in  a  tunnel  sewer  under  the  town  of 
Longton,  in  conjunction  with  the  proportions  of  the  new 
oval  sewer  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  Fig.  23  shows  another 
mode  of  setting  out  the  section  of  oval  sewer&  This  form 
of  sewer  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  O.E.,  F.R.S. 
It  is  somewhat  easier  of  construction,  but  is  not  such  a 
perfect  carrier  of  sewage,  when  the  quantity  is  reduced 
to  a  compEtratively  small  volume,  as  the  sewers  described 
in  Figs.  20  and  21.  In  this  case  DE  =  CD.  Mr. 
Hawksley  gives  the  following  particulars  respecting 
this  form  of  sewer :  as  compared  with  a  circular  sewer 
of  the  same  diameter  the  area  is  "  as  996  to  785  =  1  •  27 
to  1 ;  therefore  when  the  areas  are  equal,  the  diameters 
will  be  as  8  to  9  nearly,"  and  from  hence  he  lays  down 
the  following  rules.  1.  Find  "the  diameter  of  the 
circular  sewer  capable  of  affording  the  requisite  amount 
of  drainage,  deduct  its  ninth  part,  the  remainder  is  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  equivalent  oval  sewer."  2. 
"  Add  one-eighth  to  the  diameter  of  an  oval  sewer,  the 
sum  is  the  diameter  of  the  equivalent  circular  sewer ; 
the  discharge,  declivity,  and  drainage  area,"  will  be 
the  same  as  for  the  circular  sewer  so  found. 
Small  sewera  For  all  Ordinary  purposes  it  is  found  in  practice 
circular.*  tJ^at  sewers  up  to  18  inches  internal  diameter  are  best 
constructed  in  earthenware  or  concrete,  and  circular 
in  section.  This  form  of  pipe  is  less  liable  to  be 
distorted  in  the  process  of  manufacture  than  oval 
sewers,  and,  moreover,  any  little  irregularity  in  sec- 
tion in  an  earthenware  pipe  can  be  modified,  from  the 
fact  that  the  circular  pipes  may  be  turned  round,  and 
if  they  do  not  fit  and  make  a  good  joint  one  way,  they 
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maj  often  be  made  to  lie  true  on  the  invert  by  a  little 
manipulation*    Inegnlarly  shaped  pipes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  used  for  sewers,  but  if,  from  mischance, 
they  do  get  into  the  work,  the  evil  is  less  in  circnlar- 
pipe  than  in  oval-pipe  sewers,  as  the  ill  effects  may 
be  modified,  and  moreover  the  percentage  of  distorted 
pipes  is  far  less  for  circular  than  for  oval  pipes,  so 
that  there  is  less  chance  of  their  being  used  in  the 
work.    In  sewers  of  larger  diameter  than  18  inches  it  Rule  for  sec- 
should  be  the  rule,  that  when  there  is  sufficient  sewage  large  sewon. 
to  maintain  the  sewer  constantly  running  half  full,  and 
when  the  same  sewer  flows  nearly  full  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  size  to  carry  off  the  maximum  flow  required, 
then  the  sewer  should  be  made  circular  in  section,  as 
this  is  both  the  cheapest  and  strongest  form  of  sewer. 
In  all  other  cases,  or  when  the  fluctuation  of  the 
flow  varies  within  greater  limits  than  stated  for  cir- 
cular sewers,  the  section  should  be  oval,  excepting  Limit  to  size 
only  the  case  of  very  small  sewers,  which  may  be  ^  "^®"* 
circular.    Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  construct  any  public  sewer  of  smaller  diameter  than 
9  inches,  not  because,  in  some  cases,  smaller  sized  Small  sewen 
sewers  woxdd  not  be  sufficient  to  convey  away  the  full  J^^iarntai 
volume  of  the  sewage  produced,  but  in  practice  small  stoppage, 
sewers  are  very  subject  to  accidental  obstructions,  and 
the  chances  of  stoppage  greatly  increase  in  the  case  of 
a  public  sewer  used  by  many  persons  in  common,  while 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  a  stoppage  in  a  sewer  Experience  in 
used  by  many  persons  are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  crojd^nJ 
single  house  drain.    The  experience  at  Croydon  in 
reference  to  the  size  of  sewers  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  drain  numbers  of  houses 
with  small  sewers,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  early  works  of  sewerage  executed  in 
that    town.      Under    the    direction  of  Mr.  William 
Banger,  C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  the  town  of  Croydon  was  drained  on  the  small  Length  of 
tubular-pipe  system,  and  in  accomplishing  this  work  gtracuT^' 
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about  nineteen  miles  of  sewers  were  constructed,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  4  inches  to  21  inches  internal  diameter. 
The  size  of  each  length  of  sewer  was  set  forth  in  a 
report  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  the  first  Surveyor  of 
Croydon,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  following 
lengths  of  the  several  sizes  of  sewers  were  constructed : — 


Stoppages  due 
to  insufficiency 
of  strength  of 
pipes. 


Number  of 
houses  drained 
by  small 
sewers. 


Inches.  Fert. 
4  =  6350 
6  =  44486 

8  =  6485 

9  =  14100 


Inches.     Feet. 

10  =  2469 

11  =  8324 

12  =  12117 


Incbes.  Feet. 
15  =  9518 
18  =  1506 
21  =86 


Total  length  =  100,291  Uneal  feet. 


Between  the  27th  March,  1852,  and  28th  November, 
1853,  a  period  of  twenty  months,  sixty  stoppages  took 
place  in  the  4-inch  sewers,  thirty-four  stoppages  in  the 
6-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the  8-inch  sewers,  one 
stoppage  in  the  9-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the 
12-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the  15-inch  sewers,  and 
two  stoppages  in  the  18-inch  sewers.  Calculated  by  the 
length  of  sewers  of  each  size  in  operation  in  Croydon  at 
the  time,  the  proportion  of  stoppages  to  the  length  of 
each  size  of  sewer  was  as  follows : — 

4-moh  seweis,  1  in     106  feet.    !    12-inoh  Beweis,  1  in  12117  feet. 
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9 


}> 
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n 


}> 


lin   1807 
lin    6485   „ 
1  in  14100 


15 
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lin     758 
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ft 


Mr.  Cox  observed  that  the  number  of  stoppages  in 
the  4-inch  sewers  would  have  probably  been  greater, 
but  some  of  these  very  small  sewers  were  taken  up  in 
the  period  and  replaced  by  others  of  larger  size.  All 
the  stoppages  in  the  12-inch,  15-inch,  and  18-iDch  pipe 
sewers  occurred  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  strength 
of  the  pipes,  and  their  subsequent  collapse  in  the  work. 
The  stoppages  in  the  smaller  sewers  arose  from  ac- 
cumulations of  such  matters  as  usually  enter  sewers, 
such  as  paper,  hair,  &c.  To  such  an  extent  was  the 
small -pipe  system  carried  in  these  early  works  at 
Croydon,  that  in  one  district  a  sewer  4  inches  diameter 
was    used    for    the  drainage  of   sixteen  houses,  one 
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6  inches  diameter  for  the  drainage  of  137   houses. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that,   in  a  part  of  Croydon, 
the  sewers  were  laid  in  the  subsoil  water,  which  rose 
above  them,  and  as  tlie  sewers  were  most  imperfectly 
jointed  with  clay,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  to 
chronicle  so  much  fSEiilure  of  work.    It  ought  also  to  be  imperfect 
observed  that  many  of  these  small  and  imperfect  sewers  ^mai^ln 
still  exist  in  Croydon,  and  continue  to  give  trouble  by  Croydon. 
reason  of  the  stoppages  that  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
them.   To  show  that  there  was  no  local  cause  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  the  sewers  at  Croydon,  it  may  be 
stated  that  between  1863  and  1873  the  author  con-  Sewers  con- 
structed in  Croydon  upwards  of  forty  miles  of  public  luThorln^^ 
sewers,  and  but  a  single  stoppage  has  occurred  in  any  Croydon. 
of  these  sewers,  and  in  this  case  the  stoppage  must 
have  been  wilfully  created,  as  it  was  found  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  barrow-load  of  bricks,  which  by  some 
means  had  found  their  way  into  a  9-inch  sewer. 


(    186    ) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HATEBIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  00K8TBU0TI0N  OF 
SEWERS  AKD  THEIB  MODE  OF   APPLICATION. 


inyerts. 


Difiereat  kinds  The  mateiialB  that  haTo  from  time  to  time  been  used 
ma  na .  ^  ^^^  construction  of  sewers  are  bricks  of  all  kinds, 
tiles,  stone,  stoneware,  artificial  stone,  asphalte,  cement, 
concrete,  glass,  iron,  and  timber.  Experience  has  de- 
monstrated that,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanency 
and  durability  of  sewer  work,  great  care  is  required  in 
the  selection  of  a  proper  material,  and  that  the  best 

Wear  of  sewer  materials  procurable  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The 
inverts  of  sewers  are  particularly  liable  to  wear  from 
the  erosion  of  the  water,  and  from  the  grinding  action 
of  the  sand  and  solid  matter  transported  over  them. 
There  are  few  brick  sewers  in  London  of  greater  age 
than  fifty  years  which  have  not  been  underpinned,  and 
provided  with  new  inverts,  and  otherwise  extensively 
repaired,  on  account  of  the  destruction  which  has  taken 
place  from  the  above-named  causes.  In  selecting  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  sewers,  great  care  should 
be  used  in  order  to  secure  those  which  will  be  least 
liable  to  be  affected,  either  by  the  chemical  qualities  of 
the  sewage,  the  gases  found  in  sewers,  or  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  flowing  stream  and  the  materials 
transported  over  its  bed. 

Small  sewers  and  house-drains  are  now  usually  con- 
structed of  glazed  stoneware  or  fire-clay  pipes.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  pipes  of 
this  description  were  first  used  as  sewers, -but  in  that 
limited  space  of  time  vast  numbers  have  been  manu- 
factured, until  the  trade  has  become  of  such  importance 


Selection  of 
materials. 
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that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  country.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Faiiare  of 
manu&cture  of  sewer  pipes,  when  little  was  known  "«^«' ?>?*•• 
either  of  the  strength  or  durability  of  the  material,  or 
its  mode  of  application,  failures  resulted  from  the 
injudicious  haste  with  which  pipes  were  used,  in  large 
quantities,  without  auy  test  being  applied  as  to  their 
ability  to  withstand  the  strains  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected.  As  a  rule,  all  the  early  sewer  pipes  were 
made  too  thin  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  earth  in 
deep  cuttings,  and  were  very  unequally  and  very 
insufficiently  burnt.  As  an  example,  the  case  of  Failure  of  pipes 
Croydon,  already  referred  to  at  page  184,  may  be  taken.  **  ^^^y'*^*''' 
This  town  was  one  of  the  first  that  extensively  adopted 
the  pipe  system,  and  we  find  that  15-inch  earthenware 
pipes  were  laid  in  this  place  in  cuttings  over  20  feet 
deep,  and  as  the  pipes  were  not  over  well  burnt,  and 
had  but  a  thickness  of  f  of  an  inch,  or  scarcely  the 
thickness  of  a  modern  6-inch  pipe,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  earth  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them  that  the  sewer  collapsed,  and  in  order 
to  save  the  portions  of  the  work  not  filled  in  it  became 
necessary  to  throw  a  brick  arch  over  the  pipes  to  take 
the  strain.  At  the  present  time  pipes  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  both  of  stoneware  and  fire-clay,  are 
extensively  and  satisfactorily  used.  Fire-clay  pipes  Adyantages 
are  not  generally  considered,  thickness  for  thickness,  as  ^^  disadyan- 

o  J  ^  '  tagea  of  stone- 

strong  or  durable  as  stoneware  pipes.  Fire-clay  pipes  ware  and  fire- 
are,  howeyer,  less  brittle  than  stoneware,  and  are  not  so  ^  *^  ^*^' 
liable  to  fracture  from  percussive  action  as  stoneware 
pipes.  There  are  many  other  descriptions  of  sewer 
pipes  now  in  general  use  which  alternate  between  the 
stoneware  and  fire-clay  varieties,  and  it  will  always  be 
a  point  for  the  engineer  to  consider  under  what  class  or 
description  his  pipes  shall  be  classified. 

At  the  present  time  stoneware  and  fire-clay  pipes 
are  made  of  the  dimensions  and  thickness  given  in 
Table  No.  40. 
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IVblb  No.  40. 

T 


lusufficiency  of 
thickness. 


Failure  of 

fire-clay 

pipes. 


SrOKIWABK. 

FiRS-CLAT. 

Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  a 

Dd  Co.,  L 
Depth 

ambeth. 

Messrs.  Ingham  and  Son,  Wortley. 

iDtenud 

'IT,  let. 

Length 

Weight 

Internal  'vm^v. 

Length 

Depth 

Weight 

Dia- 

in 

of 

of 

Dia- 

in 

of 

of 

meter. 

IIGM. 

Work. 

Socket 

Foot 

meter. 

ness. 

Work. 

Socket 

Foot 

Inches. 

inches. 

feet. 

inches. 

Ibe. 

inches. 

inches.'  ft.  In. 

inches. 

lbs. 

8 

i 

2 

H 

6 

3 

1 

2     0 

14 

6-4 

4 

* 

2 

H 

9 

4 

H 

2    0 

li 

8  12 

6 

H 

2 

H 

IH 

6 

a 

T 

2    0 

H 

13-8 

9 

^ 

2 

2 

28 

9 

i 

2    0 

H 

21-4 

10 

i 

2 

2 

29 

10 

H 

2    0 

If 

24-4 

12 

1 

2 

2 

46 

12 

n 

2    6 

2 

41-10 

15 

H 

2to3 

2i 

72 

15 

H 

2    6 

2 

61-2 

18 

4 

2„3 

2l 

91 

18 

If 

2    6 

2J 

83-2 

In  the  course  of  his  experience,  the  author  has  found, 
in  some  cases,  that  the  thickness  given  in  the  above 
Table  for  fire-clay  pipes  is  not  suflGlcient.  In  one  case 
especially  which  came  under  his  notice,  a  sewer  18 
inches  internal  diameter,  constructed  of  fire-clay  pipes 
having  a  thickness  of  1^  inch,  was  laid  in  a  cutting 
about  16  feet  deep,  and  filled  in,  in  wet  weather,  with 
clay  of  a  very  unstable  character,  when  it  was  found 
thali  so  soon  as  the  pipes  had  become  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  had  taken  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  earth,  they  altered  in  shape,  and  the 
vertical  diameter,  being  no  longer  18  inches,  was 
reduced  to  15  inches,  when,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
collapse  of  the  sewer,  the  whole  of  the  pipes  were 
removed,  and  a  brick  sewer  substituted.  It  was  found 
in  a  few  days  after  the  removal  of  these  pipes  that 
they  had  returned  to  their  circular  shape,  and  were 
subsequently  used  in  a  shallower  cutting.  From  these 
examples  the  author  has  also  found  that  pipes  of  large 
diameter  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  some  soils  without 
protection,  as  they  get  broken  up.  As  an  example,  in 
a  27-inch  sewer  laid  in  a  16-feet  trench  in  boulder  clay 
which  was  noted  for  "creeping,"  the  pipes  were 
2i^^  inches  in  thickness,  and,  apparently  perfectly  laid, 
were   split  up  at  the   top   and   bottom.     After   this 
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failure  was  observed  the  pipes  were  bedded  in  concrete, 

and  answered  every  purpose.   It  will  be  seen  that  great  Care  must  be 

J  .  •  •     J  •     xi_         1      I.  •         ^  x"L        •  exercised  in 

care  and  caution  are  required  m  the  selection  of  the  pipes  selecting  pipes. 
to  be  used  in  works  of  sewerage  when  executed  in  deep 
cuttings  and  in  unstable  ground.  The  best  quality  Quality  of  good 
of  earthenware  pipes  for  sewers  are  those  made  of  a  ^^^^' 
vitreous  imperishable  material  of  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  fracture,  having  toughness  enough  to  resist 
shocks,  being  tenacious,  hard,  homogeneous,  impervious 
in  character,  uniform  in  thickness,  true  in  section,  and 
perfectly  straight,  uniformly  glazed  both  inside  and 
outside,  free  from  fire  or  other  cracks,  and  when  struck 
should  ring  clearly.  Porous  substances  are  not  so  good  Porous  pipes 
as  those  that  are  vitreous  throughout,  and  pipes  burned  ^y««*»o»»bie. 
at  a  low  temperature  are  not  so  good  as  those  that 
have  been  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature.  Pipes  Salt  glaze. 
that  are  salt  glazed  are  more  durable  and  preferable  to 
those  lead  or  glass  glazed.  Salt  glaze  permeates  the 
whole  body  of  the  material ;  other  glazes  form  merely 
a  surface  varnish,  which  often  hides  the  defects  of  a 
worthless  material.  The  impermeability  of  a  pipe  may 
be  taken  as  an  element  of  its  durability  and  fitnesi^  for 
sewer  work,  as  the  more  impervious  a  pipe  is  the  better 
will  it  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  interstices  of  the 
material  of  those  agents  which  are  likely  to  exercise  a 
destructive  influence  upon  it,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
crystallization  of  water  in  time  of  frost,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals  in  the  presence  of  certain  chemical 
compounds,  or  the  direct  chemical  action  of  some 
materials  found  in  sewers  on  the  material  itself,  and 
which  will  sooner  or  later  efiectually  destroy  some 
pipes.  Pipes  are  tested  for  impermeability  by  first 
drying  the  pipe  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  and  then 
submerging  it  in  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  under  water,  then  removing  it  from 
the  water,  wiping  dry,  and  re-weighing.  Table  No.  41  Table  No.  41. 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  on 
the  absorption  of  water  by  pipes.     It  will  be  seen  from 
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Least  absorbent 
pipes  the 
b€«t. 


Test  of  sewer 
pipes  to  resist 
chemical 
action. 


Uncertain 
qaalitj  of 
pipes. 


Injurions 
eitects  of  lime 
in  material. 


this  Table  that  all  earthenware  and  fire-clay  pipelB 
absorb  more  or  lees  water,  and  in  judging  of  the  qiSty 
of  a  pipe  it  must  be  considered  that  the  best  pipe  is 
that  which  absorbs  the  least  amount  of  water,  as  it  will 
be  less  susceptible  to  the  destructive  influences  that 
may  arise  from  the  permeation  of  the  material  by 
deleterious  matter  present  in  the  sewage. 

As  a  test  of  sewer  pipes  to  resist  the  action  of  certain 
chemicals  which  in  some  towns  are  aUowed  to  enter 
the  sewers,  the  method  adopted  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
the  pipe  and  pulverize  it,  then  to  boil  it  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  subsequently  to  wash  on  a  filter,  and  dry, 
noting  the  loss  in  weight  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  showed 
some  years  ago  that  stoneware  pipes  could  be  boiled  in 
muriatic  acid  without  suffering  loss  in  weight — ^hoDce 
the  repute  in  which  utensils  of  this  description  are 
held  by  the  manufacturers  of  chemicals.  This  acid 
test  is  very  desirable  when  dealing  with  a  material  of 
which  there  is  the  slightest  doubt.  The  author  has 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  that  some  pipes 
that  appear  beautiful  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  their 
perfect  form,  uniform  colour,  and  good  glaze,  and 
which  will  also  ring  well,  are  about  the  worst  possible 
material  that  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer.  The  failure  of  such  pipes  in  the  ground  is 
certain,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  clay 
of  which  the  pipes  are  made,  and  which  in  the  presence 
of  the  moisture  of  the  earth  renders  the  pipes  rotten. 
Materials  which  may  appear  most  durable,  such,  for 
example,  as  some  pipes  of  the  blue  Staffordshire  ware, 
which  often  contain  lime,  for  it  is  generally  present 
in  the  clays  from  which  they  are  made,  experience 
has  demonstrated  fail  in  the  ground.  Although  blue 
ware  containing  lime,  when  applied  as  in  a  pipe, 
fails  in  the  ground,  causing  the  pipe  to  crack  and 
break  from  insuflBciency  of  strength,  the  same  material 
when  used  in  bulk,  as  in  brickwork,  is  not  liable  to 
failure  from  this  cause ;  hence,  no  doubt,  if  this  class 
of  pipe  was  made  much  thicker,  they  would  stand  when 
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used  as  sewers.  The  composition  of  the  materials  form- 
ing a  pipe  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  in  any  case  of  doubt  the  engineer  should  seek  the 

Table  No.  41^ — Showing  the  Absobftiok  of  Watbb  by  Sewee  Pipes. 


Size  of 

Length  of 
Pipe  as 

ThiA- 

Weight 

in  lbs. 

when 

Dry. 

Webtht  in 
lbs.  after  24 

Amount 
of 

Feroent- 

age  of 

NaoMonfakflr. 

Pipeu 

meaanred 

neasof 

hours  ini' 

Water 

Water  ab- 

metfored. 

exclusive 

Pipe. 

merslon  in 

ab- 

sorbed by 

of  Socket 

Water. 

sorbed. 

Dry  Pipe. 

Donlton  and  CJo^  Lon-) 
don  pipe       ..     ..j 

inches. 
6 

a  in. 
1  11 

todies. 
•75 

lbs. 
31 

lbs. 
31-25 

lbs. 
-25 

•806 

H             n 

6 

1  11 

•72 

295 

29-75 

•25 

•85 

S.Fi8her 

6 

2    0 

•63 

28 

28-75 

•75 

2^68 

Wortieypipe    ..     .. 

6 

1  11 

•74 

30-5 

31-75 

1-25 

410 

Ingham,  Wortley     .. 

5 

1  11 

•69 

26- 0 

26-5 

•50 

1-92 

Hnddenfieldpipe    .. 
Donlton  and  Co.,  IxmO 
don  pipe 

9 

2    4 

•92 

73 

73-75 

•75 

103 

9 

2    0 

•87 

57-75 

58-75 

1-00 

1-73 

Donlton  and  Go.,  8taf-\ 
fordflhire  pipe      ../ 

9 

1  11 

•87 

51  75 

58-00 

125 

241 

Cliff,  Worttey   ..      .. 

9 

2    4 

•81 

60^5 

63-25 

275 

4^54 

Ayleefordpipe..     .. 

9 

2    0 

100 

580 

62  00 

4^00 

6-89 

Donlton  and  Co.,  Staf-\ 
fordahize  pipe      ../ 

12 

2    0 

105 

960 

97-5 

150 

156 

8.  Fiiiher 

12 

1  11 

100 

840 

880 

4^00 

4^76 

Stiff  and  Sons  ..     .. 

12 

1  10 

1-02 

66-25 

67-5 

1-25 

1-88 

Wileox  and  Co.,  Wort- j 
ley / 

Donlton  and  Co.,  Lon-^ 
don  pipe       ..     ,.f 

12 

1  11 

103 

795 

82-5 

3-00 

8-77 

15 

1  11 

1-06 

1165 

117-0 

-50 

•429 

Donlton  and  Co.,  Staf-l 
fordahire  pipe      ../ 

15 

2    6 

126 

132  0 

189-0 

7-00 

530 

StiffandSoDs  ..     .. 

14 

1  10 

1-06 

105-75 

108-75 

3-00 

2^83 

WilooxandCo. 

15 

1  10 

1-72 

13000 

137-0 

7-00 

5-38 

Ingham  and  Sons    .. 

15 

2    6 

1-81 

1650 

174-5 

9-50 

5^75 

Donlton  and  Ca 

18 

2    4 

143 

221  0 

226-00 

500 

2-26 

n         n 

18 

2    5 

138 

210  0 

217-0       7-00 

3-33 

advice  of  a  competent  chemist.    The  impermeability  of  Test  of  imper- 
a  pipe  may  be  tested  by  tying  a  piece  of  bladder,  or  '^«*^*^»*y- 
other  suitable  substance,  over  one  end  of  the  pipe, 
then  reyeishig  it  and  filling  it  with  water.    If  the 
material  is  not  perfectly  impervious  it  will  soon  be 
detected  by  the  sweating  of  the  pipe,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  the  appearance  of  water  oozing  on  the  outside, 
together  with  the  loss  of  water  from  the  interior  of  the 
pipe,  which  will  require  to  be  replenished  if  the  pipe  is 
yery  permeable.   The  tenacity  of  the  material  of  which  Tensile 
earthenware  sewer  pipes  are  manufactured  is  a  quality  '*r^^^  ^^ 
that  varies  immensely,  even  in  pipes  manufactured  at 
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the  same  time  and  place.  There  are  so  many  circum- 
stances which  arise  during  the  process  of  manufacture 
that  may  alter  the  character  of  the  finished  article,  that 
pipes  of  this  description,  when  required  to  resist  tensile 
strain  such  as  would  arise  when  they  are  working 
under  pressure,  cannot  be  recommended  for  use ;  there- 
fore in  all  cases  when  considerable  pressure  has  to  be 
sustained  it  is  better  to  use  iron.    From  Table  No.  42, 


Table  No.  42. 
Strength  of 
newer  pipes. 


Table  No.  42.— Showing  the  Burstikg  Prbsbure  and  TEKsUiK 

Stbsnoth  of  Seweb  Pipes. 


Name  of  Maker. 


Donlton  and  Co. 


»» 


?» 


Ingham  and  Oo. 

S.Fisher.. 

T.  H.  Seaoombe 

Aylefiford 
Boulton  and  Oo. 

>»           »» 
Cliff 

Brookes  • .     .  • 

T.  H.  Seaoombe 

Donlton  and  Co. 
Wilcox  and  Co. 
Stiff  and  Sons 
Doulton  and  Co. 


j» 


»» 


•» 


?» 


Ingham  and  Co. 
T.  H.  Seaoombe 


Where  made. 


Staffordshire 

London 

Wortley 

It 

London 

{Rnabon,         \ 
North  Wales/ 

Aylesford    .. 

London 

Staffordshire 

Wortley 

Huddersfield 
/Rnabon,         \ 
\  North  Wales/ 

Staffordshire 

Wortley 

London 

Staffordshire 

London 

Wortley 
/Rnabon,  \ 

\  North  Wales/ 


Size 

of 

Pipe. 


Length 

of 

Pipe. 


In. 

ft  In.    1 

n. 

6 

1  11 

•65 

6 

1  11 

72 

6 

1  11 

-48 

6 

1  11 

•69 

6 

2  0 

•57 

6 

1  lOj 

70 

9 

2  0  1 

00 

9 

2  0 

84 

9 

1  11 

•79 

9 

2  4 

•84 

9 

2  6 

•91 

9 

1  11 

94 

12 

2  0  1 

•07 

12 

1  11 

94 

14 

1  10 

•95 

15 

1  10  1 

10 

15 

2  5  1 

•19 

15 

2  5  1 

25 

15 

2  5  1 

15 

15 

1  10  1 

10 

Thick- 
ness of 
Pipe. 


Banting 

Premnre 

inlhe. 

per 

eqnare 

inch. 


50 
10 

4 
70 
15 


45 
40 
20 
60 
55 

30 

7 
7 
80 
20 
33 
15 
20 

68 


Tensile 
Strength 

per 
square 

inch 
inlbe. 


230-7 
41-6 
25-0 

304*3 
78-9 

21-4 

202-5 
214-2 
113-9 
321-4 
271-9 

143-6 

39-2 
44-6 
221-0 
136-3 
207-9 
900 
130-4 

429-5 


which  gives  the  results  of  experiments  by  the  author, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tenacity  of  material  varies 
from  21*4  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  429*5  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section,  a  range  sufficiently  great  to 
show  its  uncertainty  and  variableness. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in 
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the  mannfiEkctiire  of  sewer  pipes  to  resist  percussive  strength  to 
action,  such  as,  for  instance,  they  have  often  to  bear  ^^'  p^-cim- 
when  earth  is  carelessly  thrown  into  a  trench,  or  the 
trench  is  rammed  when  there  is  bat  a  thin  layer  of 
earth  over  the  pipe,  or  the  pipes  are  subjected  to  the 
jar  of  heavy  traffic.    It  has  been  found  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  when  the  work  of  refilling  the  sewer 
trenches  is  carefully  performed,  the  material  in  general 
use  for  constructing  sewer  pipes  has  sufficient  tough- 
ness to  resist  these  strains.    In  May,  1856,  some  ex- 
periments were  made  with  sewer  pipes  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Waller,  of  South wark,  to  ascertain 
their  capability  to  resist  shocks.    For  this  purpose  a  PercussiFe 
cast-iron  ball  14  lbs.  in  weight  was  allowed  to  fall  on  ^^^^^ 
the  pipe  from  the  heights  of  4,  6,  6,  and  7  inches  ;  the 
percussive  force  being  equal  to  the  velocity  when  multi- 
plied by  the  weight  may  be  taken  as  follows : — 


4inohi(gJl 

=  64*65  foot  lbs: 

5 

n 

=  72-47 

t» 

n 

6 

n 

=  79-3S 

n 

» 

7 

»» 

=  85-74 

f» 

w 

Table  No.  43  shows  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Pipes  when  laid,  and  acting  as  a  sewer,  are  always  Crushing  of 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  crushing  action  of  the  •*^®''P*p®'- 
superincumbent  earth,  therefore  they  must  be  made  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  pressure  likely  to  be 
brought  upon  them.  Sewer  pipes  of  the  thickness 
given  in  Table  40  are  sufficiently  strong  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  when  laid  in  deep  cuttings  in 
treacherous  earth  the  thickness  should  be  slightly 
increased.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  force  required  to  crush  pipes 
of  various  kinds.  Table  44  has  been  compiled  from 
experiments  made  in  the  presence  of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazal- 
gette,  C.E.,  in  1855,  and  before  Lieut.-Colonel  William 
Haywood,  C.E.,  in  1856.  For  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment each  pipe  was  placed  on  two  flat  pieces  of  hard 
wood,  and  a  piece  of  hard  wood  was  laid  on  the  top  of 
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the  pipes,  the  weight  being  applied  by  means  of  a 
lever,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24.  In  some  of  the  experi- 
ments a  packing  of  felt  was  placed  ronnd  the  pipe. 


Table  43. 

Percoasiye 

action. 


Table  44. 

Crushing  of 
sewer  pipes. 


Tablb  No.  48. — Expebimbnts  on  Eabthbztwabb  Fifbb  to  Resist 
Peboubbiyb  AonoN,  made  at  Messrs.  Bubton  and  Walleb*s 
Works,  Holland  Street,  Blackfriars,  16th  May,  1856. 


Name  of 
Maker. 


Doalton  . 


»» 


Aylesfoid 


»> 


»» 


Doulton  . 


»» 


Aylesford 


n 


Doulton   . 


»» 


Diaixi. 

of 
Pipe 

in 
Inches. 


6 


6 


9 


9 


12 


12 


Thick- 


of  Pipe 

in 
Inches. 


•75 
•75 


75 


75 


75 


875 


'937 


100 


1-00 


987 


100 


Weight 

of 
Pipe  in 


35 
35-25 


33-5 


32 


32-75 


63-5 


62-75 


60-5 


60-25 


89 


97 


Number 

of 

Pieces 

when 

Broken. 


2 

2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


Remarks. 


( 


!  After  six  blows  with  4"fsll,  pipe 
perfiBct;  and  blow,  6'  lUl,  pipe 
cracked;  and  fth,  pipe  broke. 

4th  blow,  fi"  flUl,  cnusked  pipe ; 
Tth  pipe  broke. 
4th  blow,  6"  fiiU,  made  bole  in 
.  plpe3*fi"X2'6'':pipetbaitnmed 
I  over,  and  2nd  blow  cncked  and 
I  4th  pipe  broke. 

;  2nd  blow  with  6"  fUl,  pipe 
'  cracked ;  6th  blow,  pipe  broke. 
Pipe  had  been  soaked  in  water; 
2nd  blow  with  6''  fUUpipe  slightly 
cracked;  3rd,  pipe  completely 
i  cracked;  6th  blow  small  hole; 
I  the  36th  blow,  hole  3<26"  X  2*6'^ 
pipe  then  turned  over  and  broke 
the  2nd  blow. 

After  six  blows  with  6"  and  6" 
fiiUs,  pipe  perfect ;  the  2nd  blow 
with  r'  fku,  pipe  cracked ;  and 
6th  blow,  pipe  broke. 
(    2nd  blow  with  7"  fall  cracked 
(  pipe;  4th,  pipe  broke. 
(    Pipe  soaked  in  water,  the  1st 
blow  with  1"  fklU  pipe  cracked; 
8th  made  smsll  hole ;  31st,  trans- 
[  verse  fracture ;  34th,  pipe  broke. 
f    Ist  blow  with   7'^  &U,  pipe 
slightly  cracked ;  6th  made  small 
hole;  36th,  hole  3*75"  X  2*76<' ; 

Eipe  then  turned  and  broke  1st 
low. 

lat  blow  with  7"  fkU  cracked 
It;  2nd  blow,  pipe  broke. 

Srd  blow  with  7"  fall,  pipe 
cracked ;  6th  blow,  piece  flew  out 
of  pipe ;  16th  blow,  large  piece 
out  of  the  bottom  of  pipe ;  20th, 
hole  in  top  of  pipe;  29tii,  top 
shivered ;  46th  broken  up. 


{ 


From  an  examination  of  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  material  has  a  pretty  uniform  character  for  resist- 
ing crushing  strains,  therefore  can  be  depended  upon 
when  placed  in  positions  liable  to  such  strain. 

The  pipes  most  generally  used  in  the  formation  of 
sewers  are  ordinary  socketed  pipes^  and  when  laid  in 
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Tablb  No.  44. — ^Expebdoemts  on  the  CsusHiNa  of  Eabthenwabe  Seweb 
Pipes,  conducted  at  the  Wobks  of  Messrs.  Bubton  and  Wallbb,  Holland 
Street,  Blackfriars. 


Sate  of 

Experi- 
ment. 


1855. 
July  18 


»t 

l» 

t» 

T» 
»» 
»» 
»> 
M 


n 
n 

n 
n 

»» 
»♦ 
»» 
»» 


» 

n 
>i 

n 
»> 
>» 
n 
i» 


»» 

w 


Maker's  N«iiie. 


Bonlton.. 


»» 


r  Ayleeford  \ 
\    pipe    ../ 


1856. 
May  2 

tf 

>f 

?» 

»» 

w 

n 

» 

»» 

» 
>» 

15 
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»» 

n 

f» 

i» 

*f 

t» 

»i 

l» 

»» 

»f 

n 

Stiff 


Doolton.. 


Aylesford 
Stiff 

n  •■ 

Boucher  . 

Pilton    .. 

Boucher  . 
Pilton  .. 
Boucher  . 
Pilton  .. 
Donlton.. 

PUton    -. 
»»        •• 

n 

Bonlton . . 


Pilton 


Doulton.. 

»»        •• 
Pilton    .. 


Diameter 

of  Pipe  in 

iDf^ea. 


Thick- 
ness of 
Pipe  in 
Incbet. 


Weight 
of  Pipe 
inlU. 


8f  X 

8fX 

Six 

Six 
Six 

Six 


sj 

Si 
Sf 

Si 
9 

9 


Hi  X  Hi 


114  X 

12iX 

mx 

11}  X 

llix 


12i 
12i 
12 
12 


6 

6 

9 
9 
12 
12 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


•75 
•75 

1-00 

l^OO 
•812 
•812 

l^OO 


1 
1 
1 
1 


00 

125 

125 

00 

937 

•75 

•75 

•875 

•06 

•935 

•125 

•75 

■75 

•75 

•75 

•75 

•937 

•937 

•00 

•00 

•00 

•99 

•937 

1125 

1125 

1-187 


Break- 
ing 

Weight 
inlfaa. 


Number 
of  Pieces 

of 

broken 

Pipe. 


83*5 
33 


63 

66 

91 

94 

35 

35 

33' 

32 

32  < 


5 
5 
75 


645 

62-0 

62- 

63" 

64 

93 

92 

95 


5 
5 
0 
5 
0 
5 


98-25 
905 


2713 
2470 

2106 

3077 
2106 
2228 

3684 

3684 
2936 
2470 
2834 
2713 

2956 

1864 

2228 
2775 
2410 
2228 
2713 
2531 
1803 
1742 
1864 

3561 

2956 
2470 
2470 
2228 
2834 
2956 
2470 
2350 
2228 


a  • 


3 

5 
5 
6 


) 


6 
6 
5 
6 
9 

7 


} 
i 


Remarks. 


{ 


Without  lUt  pad. 
With  felt  pad. 

Without  felt  pad 

With  felt  pad. 

Without  felt  pad. 

With  felt  pad. 

Pipes  placed  with 
largest  diameter 
vertical. 

Felt  pad  round  pipe. 


n 
i» 
ft 


n 
»» 

M 


{ 


Pipe  hard  and  well 
burnt. 

I  Aylesford  pipe,  not 
I  of  true  section, 
I     rather  oval. 

Aylesford  pipe. 


Transverse  fractures. 

I  Longitudinal     f^ao- 

<      turea    in    nearly 

parallel  pieces. 


Pipe  well  made  and 
burnt. 


Badly  burnt 

(These  pipes  had  a 
(    fillet  on  spigot  end. 

1  Aylesford  pipe,  irre- 
gular in  section 
and  inferior  in 
quality. 


the  sewer  the  spigot  end  of  one  pipe  is  inserted  in  the 
socket  of  another.  The  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  should 
be  laid  down  hill.  In  the  use  of  socket  pipes  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  socket  has  been 
made  with,  and  forms  a  component  part  of>  the  pipe. 

o  2 
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Is  some  cases  t&anniactarers  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  distinct  pipe,  and  afterwards  working  the 
socket  upon  it.  The  consequence  is  that,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  sockets  of  pipes  so  made  fail  in  the 
work,  as  snch  pipes  are  more  fragile  than  pipes  made 
•vm  pipM  in  one  piece.  In  the  laying  of  sewer  pipes  it  is  essen- 
Q.t  be  truly  jj^  jj^^^j.  jj^^y  ghould  be  laid  with  a  perfectly  troe  line 
of  fall  &om  point  to  point  of  the  sewer,  and  that  each 
pipe  has  an  uniform  bearing  thronghoat  Its  entire 


length.  For  this  latter  purpose  a  recess  may  be  cut  in 
the  floor  of  every  pipe-sewer  trench  in  order  to  receive 
the  socket,  or  otherwise  each  pipe  is  merely  supported 
from  socket  to  socket.  It  will  be  found  difficult  to 
properly  joint  a  pipe  that  has  not  a  lat^e  joint  hole  ~ 
formed  in  the  floor  of  the  trench,  and  these  lai^  joint 
holes  become  an  element  of  weakness.  Bearing  this  in 
mind  and  that  the  object  to  be  secured  is  simply  to 
get  an  uniform  and  solid  beariog  for  the  barrel  of  the 
pipe,  by  careful  attention  to  the  filling  and  packing 
under  the  pipe  with  concrete  in  cases  that  may  require 
it,  the  object  may  be  secured  without  the  use  of  joint 
holes.  In  some  of  the  early  sewer  works,  failurea  were 
traced  to  the  pipes  being  ledd  with  their  sockets  on  the 
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floors  of  the  trench,  the  pipes  not  having  been  properly 
packed  underneath,  consequently  the  whole  load  of 
earth  was  supported  by  the  sockets  and  ends  of  the 
pipes,  and  they  not  unfrequently  failed  in  the  work. 
Great  care  is  also  required  to  be  exercised  in  the  joint-  Jpinting  of 
ing  of  pipes  when  laid  as  sewers.  The  material  most  ^*^' 
commonly  used  for  jointinfi:  pipes  is  clay,  which  is  one  ^*y  i^^^^ 

i.  ^t  .         X     .  1     .1     ,  11  1      A         1    i.      ,1  should  not  be 

of  the  worst  materials  that  could  be  found  for  the  pur^  permitted. 
pose.  We  seek  the  most  impervious  materials  wherewith 
to  construct  our  sewers,  and  often  spoil  their  effect  by 
the  indifferent  manner  in  which  we  put  the  materials 
together.  A  soft  yielding  substance  like  clay  is  about 
the  worst  possible  material  that  can  be  used  for  joint- 
ing pipes,  as  it  must  be  clear  that  clay  is  liable  to  get 
washed  out  of  the  joints  both  from  the  action  of  water 
escaping  from  the  pipe,  or  of  water  flowing  from  the 
subsoil  into  the  pipe.  Apart  from  this,  a  soft  yielding 
material  when  used  for  jointing,  notwithstanding  how- 
ever perfectly  the  work  may  be  performed,  will  lead 
to  fidlure,  as  the  weight  of  earth  covering  the  pipes 
causes  the  clay  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  socket  of  the  pipe,  leaving  an  aperture  in  the  upper 
part  through  which  sewer  air  and  sewage  may  escape,  or 
water  and  sand  be  carried  from  the  subsoil  into  the  sewer. 
These  serious  defects  in  jointing  not  unfrequently  lead 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  line  of  pipes,  and  destroy  the 
regularity  of  their  bed.  Portland  cement  used  neat  or  Cement  joints. 
sometimes  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
cement  to  one  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  used  for  jointing  sewer  pipes.  Whenever 
cement  is  used  special  care  must  be  exercised  to  see 
that  it  does  not  get  into  the  interior  of  the  pipe.  Every 
pipe  should  be  jointed  as  it  is  laid,  and  no  fresh  pipe 
should  be  laid  in  position  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  no  cement  has  passed  through  the  joint  of  the 
previously  laid  pipe,  and  the  trench  should  not  be 
filled  in  until  the  cement  is  set  Medina,  or  Koman 
cement  may  be  used  in  cases  where  quickness  of  setting 
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Cement  and 
gasket  joints. 


Failar«)  of 
joints. 


IB  an  object,  and  asphalte  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  for  jointing  sewer  pipes  in  some  cases, 
especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  convey  a  sewer  under 
a  dwelling  house.  The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which 
drains  have  been  completely  stopped,  owing  to  the 
cement  used  in  jointing  having  run  into  the  pipes 
when  laid.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  jointing  socket 
pipes  under  all  circumstances,  the  author  has  found 
to  consist  in  forcing  into  the  socket  of  every  pipe  not 
less  than  two  strands  of  tarred  gasket,  of  sufScient 
diameter  to  fit  the  socket  tightly.  It  should  be  forced 
into  the  socket  by  hand,  with  a  proper  caulking  tool, 
and  afterwards  the  joint  may  be  made  with  cement  or 
asphalte  in  the  usual  way.  The  advantages  of  this 
Prescrration  of  modo  of  joiutiug  are  obvious.     In  ordinary  sewer  pipes 

the  annularity   xt.  •  i  i.   x  ^\.  j.     '  r 

of  joint.  there  is  an  annular  space  between  the  extenor  of 

the  spigot  and  the  interior  of  the  socket  of  the  pipe. 
When  this  space  is  filled  with  material  like  clay,  and 
the  pipes  have  not  a  solid  bearing  throughout  their 
entire  length,  the  weight  of  the  earth  on  the  pipe,  or 
the  efiect  of  men  walking  over  the  line  of  newly  laid 
pipes  after  they  are  jointed,  causes  the  material  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  socket,  with  the 
results  that  have  just  been  referred  to.  Cement- 
jointed  pipes  laid  in  trenches  filled  in  while  the  cement 
is  soft  are  liable  to  fEkil  like  day-jointed  pipes,  or  when 
the  cement  is  set  the  joints  get  cracked  and  broken 
from  the  same  causes  which  afiect  clay  joints,  and 
with  the  same  results,  but  when  tarred  gasket  is  used 
the  annularity  of  the  joint  is  maintained,  and  the 
material  is  sufSciently  elastic  to  resile  from  the  effects 
that  destroy  other  joints ;  consequently  pipes  laid  and 
jointed  in  this  manner  are  found  to  preserve  the  uni- 
form and  straight  lines  of  fall  with  which  they  were 
laid,  and  which  is  an  essential  feature  in  every  properly 
constructed  sewer.  The  tarred  gasket  also  proves  a 
most  effectual  agent  in  preventing  the  entrance  of 
sand  into  a  sewer  through  the  sockets  of  the  pipes. 


Prevention  of 
sand  entering 
sewer. 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  concentricity  of  the  joint  of 
pipes  when  laid,  Mr.  Bothams,  the  city  snrveyor  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  year  1871,  took  out  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  socket  pipe,  which  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  25,  26.     On  the  spigot  end  of  each 


Bothams'  pipe. 


Pig.  26. 


Pig.  25. 


pipe  projections  are  formed,  as  shown  by  the  letter  A 
in  Fig.  25 ;  and  within  the  socket  corresponding  pro- 
jections are  shown,  as  at  B  in  Fig.  26.  The  spigot  end 
is  inserted  in  the  socket  so  that  its  projections  lie 
within  the  projections  in  the  socket,  but  on  turning  the 
pipe  round,  the  projections  of  the  spigot  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  projections  of  the  socket,  and  so 
concentricity  of  the  joint  is  preserved.  When  pipes  importance  of 
are  properly  bedded  throughout  their  entire  length,  no  P^?f'^^  . 
precautions  are  required  to  preserve  the  concentricity 
of  the  joint,  and  if  not  so  bedded,  other  causes  of 
danger  arise  when  the  concentricity  of  the  joint  is 
maintained  by  artificial  means,  for  if  not  properly 
bedded,  every  pipe  becomes  a  girder  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  the  pipes  are  liable  to  failure  from  the  effect 
of  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  as  was 
found  in  some  early  sewer  works  to  be  the  case. 
Having  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  subterranean  Necessitj  for 
currents  of  water  which  may  be  fouled  by  the  contents  joints. 
of  leaky  sewers,  such  imperfect  sewers  may  be  the 
means  of  spreading  pestilence  and  death  instead  of 
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administering  to  health  and  life.  Moreover,  having 
regard  to  the  neceaeity  of  maintaining  the  parity  of  the 
ground  atmosphere,  which  to  a  great  extent  contributes 
to  the  eration  of  our  houses,  the  importance  of  the 
perfect  constraction  of  sewers  and  drains  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  moment,  if  the  purity  of  the  ground  water 
and  gronnd  air  is  to  be  secured.  The  materials  used 
in  the  constrnctioD  of  sewers  are  usually  of  good  quality, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoilt  by  imperfection 
in  the  jointing  is  a  very  serious  sanitary  defect.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  districts  which  have  beeu  sewered 
have  not  reaped  the  advant^es  contemplated  when 
the  works  of  sewen^e  were  introduced.  This  want  of 
success  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely  due  to 
the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  pollution  of  the 
underground  water  and  gronnd  atmosphere  by  the 
contents  of  leaky  sewers.  This  imperfection  of  sewer 
work  is  an  evil  that  has  been  foreseen  by  engineers,  and 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  many  able  men  have 
devoted  attention  to  the  subject,  none  with  greater 
success  than  Mr.  Stanford  in  the  introduction  of  his 
sewer  joint  for  earthenware  pipes  (Fig.  27).     This  joint 


is  made  by  casting  upon  the  spigot  and  in  the  socket 
of  each  pipe  by  means  of  moulds  carefolly  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  rings  of  cheap  and  durable  material,  the 
composition  consisting  of  ground  earthenware  pipes, 
sulphur,  and  tar,  and  when  the  pipes  are  put  together, 
they  lit  mechanically  into  each  other ;  or  tiie  joint  may 
be  first  painted  with  ordinary  tar,  grease,  or  other 
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material.    The  joints  are  made  of  a  spherical  form,  so 

that  a  oertain  amoont  of  movemeot  or  Bettlement  ma; 

take  place  withoat  destroyiDg  the  joint.    It  should, 

however,  be  clearly  borne  ia  mind  by  those  using  these 

pipes,  that  any  settlement  which  causes  an  elongation 

of  the  line  of  pipes  will,  as  a  natural  consequence,  lead 

to  the  drawing  of  the  joints.     It  is  therefore  absolutely 

necessary  that  a  good  foundation  should  be  made  for 

these  pipes,  in  order  that  the  benefits  to  be  secured  by 

their  use  may  be  obtained.    Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.G.,  PMiiipa'a  pipe 

proposed  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  28  which  is  an  im-  ^'"'"" 


proremeut  on  the  ordinary  mode  of  jointing  pipes. 
"  The  point  of  the  spigot  is  made  slightly  tapering,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  point  there  is  formed  on  the 
spigot  a  tapering  collar  of  lai^er  diameter.  The  in- 
terior of  the  faucet  is  made  with  two  tapering  parts,  so 
that  when  the  spigot  is  inserted  into  the  faucet,  the 
point  of  the  former  flte,  or  nearly  fits,  the  back  tapering 
part  of  the  &ucet,  while  the  tapering  collar  of  the 
spigot  fits,  or  nearly  fits,  the  front  tapering  part  of  the 
&ncet^  and  within  the  joint  there  is  an  annular  cavity 
between  the  two  fittmg,  or  nearly  fitting,  parts.  In  the 
periphery  of  the  iaucet  are  provided  one  or  more 
^Mrturea  by  which,  when  the  pipes  have  been  put 
tt^ether,  liquid  cement  or  molten  metal,  or  fused 
asphalte  or  other  bituminous  material .  or  cementing 
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Combination 
of  Stanford's 
and  Phillips't 
joint. 


Remoral  of 
pipes  from 
sewer. 


Junctions 
should  be 
inserted. 


snbstancey  is  poured  or  introdnced  so  as  to  fill  the 
annular  cayity  around  the  spigot.  In  some  cases  in 
the  fitting,  or  nearly  fitting,  parts  of  the  spigot  and 
faucet  are  provided  one  or  more  annular  grooves,  in 
which  is  placed  a  ring  or  rings  of  caoutchouc,  tarred 
hemp,  spun  yarn,  or  other  yielding  material,  before  the 
pipes  are  put  together,  such  ring  or  rings  having  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  material  used  for 
filling  the  annular  cavity,  and  in  combination  with  the 
filling  of  rendering  the  joint  tight  against  leakage.  By 
this  method  of  jointing,  the  pipes  are  rendered  con- 
centric with  one  another.  For  better  supportingi  pipes 
jointed  in  this  manner,  when  the  socket  extends  beyond 
the  body  of  the  pipe,  it  is  preferred  to  form  on  the 
spigot  end  a  collar  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
faucet,  so  that  both  pipes  may  have  a  £Etir  bearing  on 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid."  This  joint  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  jointing  of  cement  pipes, 
and  in  combination  with  the  system  of  mechanically 
fitting  joints  adopted  by  Mr.  Stanford,  would  form  an 
excellent  joint  for  earthenware  pipes. 

To  remove  an  ordinary  pipe  from  a  line  of  sewer  in 
order  to  insert  a  junction,  it  is  necessary  to  uncover  not 
less  than  three  pipes,  and  in  large  sewers  a  greater 
number,  before  a  pipe  can  be  raised  out  of  the  work.  A 
pipe  is  usually  removed  by  placing  a  lever  beneath  it 
and  springing  the  line  of  pipes  up,  so  that  they  assume 
an  arched  form.  The  pipe  in  this  way  is  soon  liberated 
from  the  work ;  the  junction  or  another  pipe  may  then 
be  inserted  by  the  reverse  operation.  Care  should  be 
taken  after  performing  this  work  that  the  foundation 
below  the  line  of  pipes  is  properly  restored,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  settlement  at  the  point  where  the  sewer 
has  been  disturbed.  When  pipes  have  been  properly 
jointed  with  cement,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  remove  a 
pipe  without  fracture,  consequently  it  is  desirable  as  far 
as  possible,  when  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewerage,  that 
all  the  necessary  junctions  should  be  placed  in  the  lines 
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of  sewers  as  tlie  work  proceeds,  so  as  to  avoid  distntb- 
ing  the  sewer  when  laid.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  sewer  diatorbed  at  short  distances  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  jnnctions  can  never  be  restored  to  as  perfect  a 
condition  as  a  sewer  that  has  not  been  disturbed.  In  the 
construction  of  pipe  sewers  a  unmber  of  modifications 
in  the  detail  of  constrnction  have  been  made  by  Tarioos 
inventors.  One  of  the  first  modifications  in  the  form  Haif-Mcket 
of  pipes,  as  used  in  the  constrnction  of  sewers,  was  to  ^'^^ 
make  the  pipe  with  half  a  socket,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  29, 


the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  any  pipe  when  it  became  necessary  to  insert 
a  junction,  or  for  other  parpoees.  Pipes  have  also  been  CoiUr 
made  with  half  sockets  on  each  end,  bo  that  when  two 
pipes  are  laid  together,  the  two  half  sockets  form  a 
whole  socket  with  a  joint  in  the  centre  of  the  socket. 
Pipes  have  also  been  made  on  the  Hom&n  type  with 
butt  joints,  having  a  loose  collar  over  the  joint,  fbnning 
as  it  were  a  double-socket  joint.  This  form  of  joint  is 
still  adopted  in  cases  where  earthenware  pipes  are  used 
to  convey  water  under  slight  pressure,  and  they  are 
usually  jointed  with  asphalte  or  sulphur.  Another  form 
of  sewer  pipe  is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
Fra.  80. 


This  form  of  pipe  was  introduced  by  Mr.  George  Jenainfci'i 
Jennings  some  years  ago.    In  his  description  of  these  ^^' 
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pipes  be  states  that  they  are  "plain  at  both  ends,  are 
laid  Id  chairs  similar  to  the  metals  of  a  railway,  each 
pipe  being  kept  6,  9,  or  12  inches  apart,  according  to 
their  diameter.  The  pipes  being  bedded  in  the  chairs 
renders  the  disturbance  of  ground  under  the  pipes  to 
make  the  joints  (as  at  present)  unnecessary,  and  the  top 
part  of  the  chair  (which  for  distinction  is  called  a  saddle- 
piece)  being  the  last  fixed,  enables  the  workman  and 
superintendent  to  see  that  the  pipes  are  properly  laid 
and  fairly  jointed.  In  case  of  stopp^^  the  saddle  is 
easily  remored  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the 
invert  or  general  drain ;  and  the  pipes  being  some  dis- 
tance apart,  the  state  of  the  drainage  can  be  easily 
ascertained."  Other  forms  of  pipes  have  been  used, 
such  as  capped  pipes,  or  pipes  in  which  holes  are  made 
in  the  barrel  of  the  pipe,  covered  by  a  cap.  Some 
makers  make  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe, 
others  at  one  end,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  31 ;  others  ^ain 
as  in  Figs.  32  and  33,  which  represent  one  of  Donlton's 
opercular  pipes. 

Fro.  31. 

Fio.  3B. 


»i^^ic^-.mi  i^v 


The  cutting  away  of  the  barrel  ot  every  sewer  pipe 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  easy  of  inspection,  or  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  inserting  junctions,  to  a  very  great 
extent  interferes  with  the  strength  of  the  pip^  which 
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under  some  circumstances  may  lead  to  their  failure  in 

the  work.    The  objection  to  the  use  of  half-socket  Objectiowto 

•  iTi^i  A»'L»'Lx"i  •  some  forms  of 

pipes,  and  all  those  arrangements  in  which  there  is  a  pipe. 

joint  about  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  is  their  liability  to 

leak  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  run  more  than  half  full. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  mode  of  laying  sewers  in  No  necessity 

straight  lines  on  plan,  with  manholes  or  lampholes  at  forms'of  pipe. 

changes  of  inclination  or  direction,  the  necessity  for  the 

most  part  has  ceased  to  exist  which  brought  out  all 

those  forms  of  sewer  pipe  which  were  made  with  a 

special  view  to  fiEusilitate  the  inspection  of  the  sewers, 

but  which,  however  ingenious  in  themselves,  multiply 

the  parts,  and  thereby  complicate  a  work  wbioh  should 

be  of  the  simplest  character. 

About  the  period  when  earthenware  sewer  pipes  were  Cement  pipe. 
beginning  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  pipes 
were  made  of  Portland  cement,  but  the  enormous  trade 
done  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  and  fire-clay 
pipes  so  cheapened  their  cost,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  cement  pipes  could  not  compete  with  their  more  for- 
tunate rivals.     Pipes  have  been  made  of  Portland 
cement  in  this  ooontry  of  the  same  pattern  as  earthen- 
ware  pipes  used  for  land  drainage,  or  with  both  butt 
and  rebated  joints.      A  good  Portland  cement  pipe 
forms  by  no  means  a  bad  sewer,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer  to  ascertain  if, 
instead  of  large  pipe  sewers,  concrete  pipes  cannot  be 
produced  more  cheaply,  and  are  now  made  sufiiciently 
good  for  the  purpose.     The  author  has  seen  cement  DorabUityof 
pipes  that  had  been  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  they  ^™®"  ^**^* 
were  as  sound  at  the  end  of  that  period  as  when  first 
laid.    Cement  pipes  of  large  size,  with  socket  joints,  are  Cheapness  of 
now  extensively  used  in  Grermany,  and  they  withstand  **™®°*  p*p*^- 
not  only  the  effects  of  a  severe  climate,  but  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  the  sewage,  and  are  produced  at  consider- 
ably less  cost  than  either  a  brick  sewer  or  a  pipe  sewer  of 
equal  calibre.    Moreover,  they  show  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  endurance,  and  remain  perfect  after  severe 
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Adranuges  of    frost,  when  brickwork  often  fails.    It  is  a  material  that 
^'^"     can  be  worked  and  moulded  into  any  for9i^  and  main- 
tains its  form  when  made.    It  is  also  capable  of  repair, 
which  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance.     It  is  strong, 
as  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  pipes  of  this  kind 
are  extensively  used  under  the  embankments  of  the 
Use  of  cement    North  Prussiau  railways.    In  a  country  like  Germany, 
Germany.         whoro  good  earthenware  sewer  pipes  cannot  be  had 
unless  imported,  the  use  of  concrete  pipes  for  large 
Form  of  cement  scwers  hss  been  extensively  introduced.    The  cement 
pipes  now  used  in  Germany  are  made  with  sockets,  and 
pipes  of  12  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter  are  made  in 
lengths  of  about  5  feet  each.    The  thickness  varies  with 
the  diameter;  pipes  of  15  inches  and  18  inches  dia- 
meter have  a  thickness  of  about  2  inches.    These  pipes 
improve  materially  by  age,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  two  they  ring,  when  struck,  with  a  dear  metallic 
Choice  of         souud.    It  is  uecessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
cement.  choico  of  a  comeut  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  sewer 

pipes,  as  some  cements  are  particularly  liable  to  fail 
from  special  causes,  as  will  hereafter  be  pointed  out.^ 
The  cement  pipe  manufacturers   of  Germany  fully 
understand  this,  and  consequently  use  the  best  Port- 
Pipes  made  at    land  Cement.    Cement  pipes  of  excellent  quality,  and 
Wort!r*^*^°^  fit   for   any  sewer  work,  are  made  at  the  Thames 
Greenwich.       Silicatod  Stouo  Works,  at  East  Greenwich,  by  Messrs. 
Hodges    and    Butler.      Large    pipes    made    of    this 
material  are   aboat    the   same  expense  as  the  best 
earthenware  pipes.    The  smaller  pipes  are  rather  more 
expensive  than  earthenware  pipes  of  the  same  size. 
Advanuges  of    They  havo,  however,  some  advantage  not  possessed  by 
acemen  pipe,    ^jp^g  ^^^^  j^^^  heeu  Subjected  to  great  heat  in  the 

course  of  manufeu^ture,  that  is,  they  are  perfectly  true/ 
in  section,  an  advantage  of  no  little  importance  if  our 
sewers  and  drains  are  to  be  kept  free  from  obstructions, 
which  usually  occur  from  materials  being  caught  by 
the  imperfect  joints  of  the  sewer.    The  author  has  care- 

*  7f(/0  Table  49,  p.  238. 
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folly  watched  the  process  by  which  these  pipes  are  Modeofmanu- 
madcy  and  has  noted  the  care  exercised  in  the  seleo-  Jlted^ment' 
tion  of  the  materials,  the  elimination  by  washing  of  p^p^* 
all  dirt  from  the  ballast/the  mechanical  perfection  in 
which  all  the  materiak  are  brought  together,  and  the 
careful  admixture  by  machinery  of  one  part  of  best 
Portland  cement  to  three  parts  of  prepared  ballast,  with 
only  sufficient  water  to  effect  the  proper  admixture — a 
point  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  mixing  of 
cement  or  concrete — ^and  subsequently  the  mechanical 
means  adopted  for  filling  the  wrought-iron  moulds  by 
special  machinery,  which  secures  the  complete  filling  of 
the  moulds  without  the  presence  of  air  holes,  in  the  com- 
pleted pipe.    After  the  pipes  have  been  thus  prepared  Treated  with 
they  are  submerged  in  a  bath  of  silicate  of  soda.    By  '  *^^  ^  ' 
this  means  any  free  lime  or  alumina  would  thus  form 
insoluble  compounds  of  silicates  of  lime  or  alumina. 
The  same  materials  combine  to  form  a  pipe  made  in 
this  way  as^  is  the  case  in  the  best  earthen  goods.    In 
earthenware  it  is  the  fusing  action  of  fire  that  causes  Materials  of 
a  combination  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  silicated  ^a^^^n^^d 
cement  pipe  we  haye  the  process  of  crystallization  arti-  cement  pipes 
ficially  set  up,  or  the  process  which  nature  has  adopted 
for  the  formation  of  some  of  the  most  enduring  of  rocks. 
In  the  jointing  of  a  cement  pipe  with  cement,  there  is  Advantages  in 
a  considerable  advantage,  as  the  crystallization  in  the  J^i'»*i»»gc«™««»* 
setting  of  the  cement  is  much  more  favourably  con- 
ducted than  in  the  case  of  cementing  together  materials 
of  a  nature  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  cement- 
ing agent;  hence  a  simple  ogee  rebated  joint  in  a 
cement  pipe  when  luted  with  neat  cement  requires  a 
very  considerable  force  to  draw  the  pipes  asimder.    A  Tests  of 
15-inch  cement  pipe  jointed  in  this  way  has  carried  U^**^'^'^ 
over  a  ton  weight  suspended  from  the  lower  pipe  for  a 
considerable  period  without  failure.    A  stack  of  cement 
pipes  of  this  description,  30  feet  high,  jointed  as  before 
described,  when  filled  with  water,  are  shown  to  be  per- 
fectly water-tight^  and  so  impervious  is  the  material. 


^ 
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Cement  pipes 
aot  brittle. 

Failure  of 
earthenware 
pipes  from 
tremor  due  to 
street  traffic. 


Tests  by  Mr. 
H.  Reid,  C.E. 


Mr.  Reid's 
Report. 


Tensile 
strength. 


that  no  water  is  found  to  exude  from  the  surface  of  the 
pipes  under  this  pressure.  The  material  of  which  a 
cement  pipe  is  made  is  by  no  means  so  brittle  as  an 
ordinary  earthenware  pipe.  A  blow  that  would  shiver 
in  numerous  pieces  an  ordinary  earthenware  pipe  would 
simply  drive  a  hole  into  a  silicated  concrete  pipe.  A 
concrete  pipe  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  jars  arising 
from  heavy  trafSc  over  the  streets  even  better  than  an 
earthenware  pipe,  which  is  a  quality  of  no  small  ad- 
vantage, as  the  author  has  found  that  in  some  districts 
earthenware  pipes  have  been  found  to  split  in  a  sin- 
gular fashion,  the  cause  of  failure  being  due  to  the  con- 
stant tremor  of  heavy  traffic  in  the  streets. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  Messrs.  Hodges  and 
Butler,  the  makers  of  these  silicated  cement  pipes, 
have  submitted  their  manufacture  to  certain  tests, 
whicL  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Beid,  CJB.,  of 
London,  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  cements  or  concretes, 
and  therefore  very  competent  to  conduct  the  tests. 
In  a  Report  of  the  11th  March,  1878,  Mr.  Beid  says : — 

"  1  have  carefully  tested  the  tensile  strength  of  your 
artificial  silicated  stone,  and  find  the  average  of  the 
breakings  to  be  as  follows : 

*'No.  1  Briquette,  fourteen  days  old,  and  kept  in 
water,  having  a  breaking  section  of  2  *  1  inches,  broke 
at  496  lbs.,  being  equal  to  236  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

"  No.  2  Briquette,  seven  days  old,  and  kept  in  water, 
having  a  breakiDg  section  of  2*06  inches,  broke  at 
464  lbs.,  being  equal  to  225  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  more  satisfactory  results 
would  have  been  obtained  if  the  briquettes  had  been 
made  of  the  usual  shape.  Owing  to  their  being  irre- 
gular in  form,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  them  to  fit  the 
clips  of  the  testing  machine,  a  very  risky  operation 
with  such  materials,  which  I  fear  has  influenced  these 
results. 

^^  The  samples  of  materials  you  sent  me  have  been 
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carefully  analyzed,  and  I  find  the  chemical  value  of  Analysis  of 
the  gravel  compound  to  be  as  follows : —  ma  r   s. 

*' Water  and  loss 5*15 

Oxide  of  iron  and  almnina 3*47 

Lime 15*23 

Soluble  silica 1080 

Silica  in  the  shape  of  pebbles  and  quartz  sand  62  *  20 
Magnesia*  alkalies,  oarbonio  acid,  &c.,  not 

determined ..     ..  3*15 

100*00" 


In  a  further  Eeport  of  20th  March,  1878,  Mr.  Reid 
says : — 

'*  These  pipes  are  made  with  the  best  London  Port-  Farther  Report 
land  cement,  weighing  not    less  than   116  lbs.  per  ^  * ' 

imperial  bushel.  The  aggregate  employed  is  clean 
Thames  gravel  crushed  by  machine^  and  afterwards 
carefully  washed*  These  two  ingredients  are  accurately 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  of  cement  to  three  of 
gravel.  They  are  then  moulded  by  a  machine,  and  in 
a  week's  time  or  so,  put  into  a  bath  of  silicate  of  soda, 
where  they  remain  for  seven  or  eight  days. 

*^  The  test  employed  was  a  percussive  or  impact  one,  Tests  to  resist 
by  dropping  on  the  top  of  the  pipes  a  cast-iron  ball  of  ^™P**'** 
14  lbs*  weight.    The  results  were  as  follows : — 


No. 

Diameter  of 
Pipe. 

ins. 

1 

6 

2 

9 

8 

12 

4 

15 

5 

18 

•    6 

24 

Thickness. 


ins. 

i 


Weight 


Length. 


cwte.  qre.  lbs. 


0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 


1 
2 
8 
0 
2 


13 
6 
1 

11 
17 


3    14 


ft 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


—  Thickness  and 
weight  of 
cement  pipes. 


"  Partioulars  of  Tests. 

"  No.  1.  The  ball  was  dropped  on  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  pipe — 1st,  at  1  foot  high ;  2nd,  at  1  foot 
6  inches  high,  and  at  a  height  of  2  feet,  when  the  pipe 
was  slightly  craclsjed  across. 
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''The  value  of  the  impact  blow  is  estimated  at 
158  lbs. 

"No.  2.  The  ball  was  similarly  applied  as  in  the 
preceding  test,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  was  fractured 
into  several  pieces. 

*'  Impact  value  same  as  last  (158  lbs.). 

^'  No.  3.  DittOy  and  at  2  feet  a  slight  crack  occurred 
in  the  pipe. 

"  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 

*'  No.  4.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  cracked  right 
through  on  the  upper  side. 

'*  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 

"  No.  5.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  was  cracked  in 
a  straight  line  through  the  top  of  pipe. 

*'  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 

•'  No.  6.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet,  but  the  pipe  was  not 
cracked  until  the  ball  was  dropped  from  a  height  of 
2  feet  6  inches.  Crack  only  a  fine  one,  and  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

"Impact  value  estimated  at  176  lbs." 
Messrs.  Sharp,       Cement  scwor  pipes  of  excellent  quality  are  also 
Jones,  and  Co.,   made  bv  Messrs.  Henry   Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co.,  of 

rock  concrete  %^t  n         -n  Tk     i       t^  t  \ 

pipes.  Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  rooJe,  Dorset,  who  are  also 

the  manufacturers  of  earthenware  pipes.    Some  doubts 

evidently  having  arisen  as  to  the  durability  of  pipes 

Concrete  pipes    of  this  class  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Jones, 

^  *'      ^,     and  Co.,  and  used  in  the  sewerage  works  of  Boume- 

Boumemoutn.  '  °  . 

mouth,  the  Improvement  Commissioners  sought  the 

advice  of  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  C.E.,  and  he  reported  to 

them  in  reference  to  these  pipes  on  the  11th  March, 

1878,  as  follows  :— 

Mr.  H.  Reid's        *'  Ist.  The  chcmical  analysis  indicates  that  the  con- 

TOc?*  concreu     ^^^^  ^  g^^  ^^  ^^  composition,  and  does  not  contain 

pipes.  any  ingredients  likely  to  be  prejudicially  affected  by 

sewage  matter  in  any  of  its  more  objectionable  forms. 
Tensile  *^  2nd.  The  tensile  strength  results  were  obtained  by 

roclTconcrete.    submitting  to  the  testing  machine  a  briquette  cut  out 
of  the  portion  of  pipe  sent,  and  also  from  a  briquette 
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moulded  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  materials  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  the  pipe.  The  first  briquette 
was  unavoidably  imperfect  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
shaping  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  chise]  from  the  seg- 
ment of  pipe,  and  the  impossibility,  in  consequence,  of 
applying  a  true  tensile  strain.  Notwithstanding  this 
difficulty  it  sustained  a  tensile  strain  of  164  lbs.  to  the 
sqaare  inch.  The  second  briquette,  made  from  the 
same  materials,  and  exact  in  form,  gave  much  higher 
results,  being  equal  to  a  strain  of  370  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

**3rd.  The  degree  of  cold,  or  its  equivalent,  to  which  Effects  of  frost 
I  submitted  a  portion  of  the  pipe  fer  exceeded  any  ^nwete  pipes 
frost*  likely  to  be  experienced  in  an  English  climate, 
and  this  test   resulted   in  the  slightest   perceptible 
appearance  of  degradation  of  the  surface,  indeed  so 
slight  as  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  estimation. 

**  4th.  The  test  of  hydraulicity  is  a  most  important  Test  of  hydrau- 
one,  especially  where  the  materials  are  to  be  used  in  ^^^'^i- 
damp  or  wet  situations,  and  after  the  most  rigid  test 
had  been  applied,  no  signs  of  weakness  occurred  either 
in  the  concrete  or  the  fragment  of  stoneware  pipe. 

''I  applied  the  impact  or  percussive  test  by  which  Test  by  impact, 
the  strength  of  this  class  of  pipe  is  usually  valued  on 
two  2-fe6t  concrete  pipes,  similar  to  those  used  by  your 
Board.  The  application  of  this  test  was  pursued  to  the 
point  of  fracture,  which  occurred  after  repeated  blows 
by  the  dropping  of  a  7-lb.  iron  weight  from  a  height 
of  5  feet  This  result  may  be  regarded  as  highly 
satisfactory. 

^*  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  concrete 
pipes  in  their  continuing  to  harden  or  indurate  after 
being  laid  (more  especially  in  damp  positions)  for  years." 

The  manufacturers  of  these  pipes  only  make  *^  rock  sizes  of  pipes 
concrete  tubes,''  as  they  are  called,  of  from  18"  to  30"  ™**^*- 
internal    diameter,  as   the    smaller   sizes  cannot   be 
made  at  a  price  to  effectually  compete  with  glazed 
stoneware.    The  principal  aggregate  used  in  the  manu- 
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Aggregate 
lued  in 
making  rock 
concrete  pipe. 

Test  of  crash- 
ing concrete 
pipes. 


Cnuhing  cube 
of  concrete. 


Cement  sewers 
of  Paris. 

Silicated 
cement  pipe 
sewers  in 
America. 

Trees  to  be 
avoided. 


Stoppage  of 
sewers  by  roots 
of  trees. 


Measures  to  be 
adopted  with 
trees. 


factare  of  the  concrete  tubes  is  broken  stoneware,  and 
the  materials  are  compressed  in  the  moulds  in  the 
process  of  manufactura  Tests  applied  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  crushing  18-inch  pipes,  which  had  a 
thickness  of  1^  inch,  are  reported  to  have  given  the 
following  results : — 

Crashing  Lotd 
inlbe. 

18"  stoneware  pipe 8056 

18"  rock  oonorete  pipe 4977 

The  force  required  to  crush  a  l^inch  cube  of  this 
material  was  also  found  to  be  3  *  15  tons.  Favourable 
reports  have  been  received  from  places  where  these 
''rock  concrete  tubes"  have  been  laid,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  tubes  of  this  class  should 
not  meet  with  a  ready  demand  for  the  construction  of 
sewers. 

Some  miles  of  sewers  in  Paris  have  been  successfully 
constructed  of  ^'b^ton  agglom6r&i,"  a  concrete  that 
will  not  compare  with  our  Portlcmd  cement  concrete, 
and  in  some  towns  in  America  many  miles  of  silicated 
cement  pipes  have  been  laid. 

In  the  constraction  of  earthenware  pipe  and  other 
sewers,  where  it  is  possible,  trees  should  be  avoided,  as 
their  roots  will  interfere  with,  and  injure  the  action  o^ 
the  sewer.  The  rootlets  of  trees  will  extend  to  con- 
siderable depths  in  search  of  nutriment  or  moisture. 
The  author  has  seen  a  case  in  which  the  fine  rootlets  of 
a  tree  entered  the  joints  of  a  15-inch  pipe  sewer,  and, 
after  gaining  access  to  the  interior,  each  of  the  rootlets 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  fill  and 
choke  the  sewer.  Where  trees  are  unavoidable,  the 
work  should  either  be  constructed  in  iron  and  jointed 
with  lead,  or  some  effectual  provision  must  be  made 
for  excluding  the  roots.  A  mass  of  concrete  of 
sufficient  thickness  placed  round  the  sewer  is  as  effec- 
tual a  barrier  to  the  roots  of  trees  as  can  be  arti- 
ficially formed.  The  jointing  of  earthenware  pipes 
with  asphalte  will  probably  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
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roots  of  trees,  as  they  cannot  withstand  the  action  of 

the  tarry  componnds    of  asphalte.     A  patent   was 

taken  out  in  this  country  by  Mr.  E.  Newton,  for  Mr. 

J.  L.  Graham,  of  New  York,  U.S.,  in  1871,  for  jointing 

pipes  with  asphalte.    The  use  of  asphalte  for  the  pur-  Use  of  asphalte 

pose  of  cementing  materials  was  known  and  used  in  ^<*'^™*^»°«- 

ancient  times,  for  we  read  that  the  Assyrians  adopted 

this  mode  of  construction  in  cementing  burnt  bricks 

used  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 


y 
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Selection  of 
bricks. 


Unbnmt 
bricks  should 
be  rejected. 

Perforated 
bricks. 


Bricks  for  the 
inverts  of 
sewers. 


The  selection  of  bricks  for  the  construction  of  sewers 
is  a  matter  that  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  engineer.  The  variableness  of 
the  quality  of  bricks  throughout  the  country  is  only 
equalled  by  the  diversity  of  kinds  which  are  to  be  found. 
For  sewer  works^  specially  sound  bricks  are  required, 
as  such  bricks  are  subjected  to  a  variety  of  forces,  all 
tending  to  their  destruction, — such  as  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  chemical  and  mechanical  action,  &c  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  bricks  of 
an  extremely  absorbent  character  are  not  well  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  sewers.  There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  in  practice,  for  some  very  absorbent 
bricks  are  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers, 
such,  for  example,  as  gault  bricks.  All  bricks  which 
are  not  sufficiently  burnt,  of  whatever  description, 
should  be  cast  aside  as  totally  unfit  for  sewer  work. 
Bricks  used  in  sewers  should  have  some  degree  of 
toughness,  and  considerable  hardness.  Perforated  bricks 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  imper- 
meable sewers,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
the  work  water-tight.  The  best  bricks  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  more  especially  for  those  parts  of  the 
sewer  liable  to  wear  and  tear  from  the  erosion  of  the 
water,  and  the  materials  transported  over  the  bed  of 
the  sewer,  are  the  blue  Staffordshire,  or  the  Buckley 
bricks  from  North  Wales.  Excellent  glazed  fire-bricks 
are  now  made  for  sewer  purposes  at  Wortiey,  near 
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Leeds.  Next  in  order  of  merit,  some  of  the  fire  and 
terra-cotta  bricks,  and  then  follow  ganlt  bricks.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  bricks  are  found  that 
are  well  suited  for  the  construction  of  some  part  of  a 
sewer,  but  the  bricks  above  enumerated  are  undoubtr 
edly  the  best  for  inverts  and  other  parts  liable  to  special 
wear  and  tear.  If  there  should  arise  any  doubt  as  to 
the  suitability  of  a  brick  for  sewer  work,  it  may  be  Test  for  bricks, 
tested  by  first  soaking  it  in  water  and  exposmg  it  to 
frost ;  or,  should  this  mode  be  unavailable,  then  weigh 
the  brick  and  steep  it  for  a  week  in  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  weighing  it  after  the  test  when  dry. 
Another  test,  equally  applicable  to  brick,  stone,  mortar, 
&C.,  is  given  in  the  '  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,' 
vol.  38,  and  is  as  follows : — ^*  Prepare  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  then  bring  it  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  suspend  in  it,  by  a  string,  for  thirty  minutes, 
the  sample  under  trial ;  then  pour  the  liquid,  free  of 
sediment,  into  a  flat  vessel,  and  suspend  the  stone  over 
it  in  a  cellar.  When  efflorescences  appear  on  the  spe- 
cimen, it  must  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  say  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  about  a  week;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  quantity  of  earthy  sediment  in  the 
vessel,  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed,  will  indicate 
the  effect  to  be  expected  from  frost  on  the  same 
sample.'*  K  no  loss  in  weight  occurs,  and  the  brick  in 
other  respects  is  found  to  withstand  the  test,  it  may  be 
safely  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Very  soft  Softbncks 
bricks  should  on  no  account  be  used  in  the  construction  J^?^^^** 
of  sewers,  but  the  roughness  of  the  fiEice  of  a  brick  is  Bongh  bricks. 
no  material  drawback  to  its  use  in  the  sides  of  a  sewer, 
provided  that  there  are  not  any  real  asperities  on  the 
surface  that  would  interfere  with  the  flow*  for  in  all 
channels  a  lamina  of  water  adheres  to  the  sides,  and 
the  frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  in  consequence  is 
not  materially  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  material. 
This,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  invert  of  a  sewer, 
•  Q  2 
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over  which  solid  matters,  such  as  stones,  sand,  and 
Friction  on  in-  other  things,  aic  often  rolled  along.  The  friction  of 
these  matters  on  the  invert  of  a  sewer,  constructed  of 
rough  bricks,  would  be  considerable,  consequently  in 
snch  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  glazed  bricks,  or  invert 
blocks,  to  form  the  invert  of  the  sewer.  In  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  quality  of  the  briq^ks  is  such  as  to 
render  them,  from  their  character  and  durability,  fit 
for  the  construction  of  certain  parts  of  sewers,  though 
from  their  roughness  they  would  be  ineligible  for  the 
invert  of  a  sewer,  special  bricks  or  inverts  should  be 
used,  making  use  of  the  local  bricks  for  the  construction 
of  the  sides  and  arches  of  the  sewer,  and  thereby  con- 
Forott  at  work  siderably  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  forces 
m  Mwer.  principally  at  work  upon  a  sewer  are  external,  therefore 

the  bricks  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  compression, 
consequently  the  only  mechanical  test  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  bricks  that  are  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  is  the  crushing  test.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  also  be  tested  for  hardness 
Tabit  45.  and  their  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  Table  No.  45 
shows  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  upon 
various  bricks,  giving  their  size,  weight,  the  amount  of 
water  they  are  capable  of  absorbing,  and  the  crushing 
force  necessary  to  destroy  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  foregoing  Table, 
Comparison  that  picked  stock  bricks  are  less  absorbent  and  are 
andT^^it**^^  capable  of  supporting  as  great  a  crushing  load  as  gault 
brick.  bricks.    This  quality  of  stock  bricks  is  due  to  the  pecu- 

liar nature  of  the  material,  which  is  not  brittle,  there- 
fore it  compresses  when  subjected  to  great  strain.  For 
example,  brick  No.  37  in  the  Table  had  an  original 
thickness  of  2*58  inches,  but  was  compressed  in  the 
hydraulic  press  to  1*08  inch  in  thickness  before  it 
fedled,  and  No.  39  in  the  Table  had  an  original  thick- 
ness of  2 '  62  inches,  and  was  compressed  to  1  - 14  inch 
in  thickness.  The  gault  brick  that  bore  the  greatest 
strain.  No.  25  in  the  Table,  was  likewise  compressed 
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from  2*60  inches  in  thickness  to  1  '23  inch  in  thickness 
before  it  failed.  This  degree  of  compressibility  of  the 
gault  brick  was  an  exceptional  circmnstancey  which 
accounts  for  the  great  load  borne  by  it. 

An  instance  of  the  evil  e£fects  of  free  lime  in  building  Example  of 
materials  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  Beid,  CE.,  in  his  work  ^^^^&ee 
on  Portland  Cement,  which  occurred  in  buildiug  the  }"??,?* 
piers  for  the  sewage  reservoirs  at  the  Grossness  Pump-  materials. 
ing  Station.    Some  of  these  piers,  which  were  to  carry  ^^'  ^*  ^^^' 
the  arched  covering,  had  been  built  of  Suffolk  facing 
bricks,  when  it  was  found  '^  that  they  became  distorted 
and  incapable  of  receiving  the  weight  which  they  were 
intended  to  sustain;    in  fact^  were  dangerously  dis- 
jointed.'^    The  cause  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Beid,  who 
inspected  them,  to  the  fact  that  the  bricks  **  had  be- 
come saturated  with  water  and  thus  developed  a  faulty 
process  of  manufacture.    An  excess  of  chalk  marl  had  Ohaik  marl 
been  blended  with  the  earth  from  which  they  were  ^iig.  "^ 
made,  and  the  free  lime,  imperfectly  mixed,  became 
hydrated  by  the  rain,  and  produced  the  distortion  of 
the  piers." 

Where  bricks  are  exclusively  used  in  the  construction  Radiating 
of  small  sewers,  or  sewers  of  oval  section,  in  which  the 
radius  of  the  curve  of  the  invert  is  small,  the  sewers 
should  be  built  up  of  bricks  specially  made  to  the  proper 
radius.  Ordinary  shaped  bricks  are  totally  inadmissible 
for  the  construction  of  small  brick  sewers,  on  account 
of  the  wide  gaping  joints  they  leave  at  the  back,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  page  77.  In  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  uniformity  in  the  sectional  form  of  small  sewers, 
especiaUy  their  inverts  when  constructed  in  brickwork,  Brick  block.. 
it  is  customary  in  some  cases  to  cast  the  sewer  in  sec* 
tions  in  wooden  moulds  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  moulds  consist  of  long  troughs,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  made  to  the  true  curve  of  the  sewer.  The 
sides  of  the  troughs  are  hinged  and  are  kept  at  the 
proper  radius  by  means  of  ties  placed  over  the  top,  as 
shown  in  section,  Fig.  34. 
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The  trough  ie  divided  by  movable  boards,  which  are 
placed  BO  aa  to  admit  of  a  block  14  inches  or  18  inches 
io  length  being  made,  as  may  be  required.    The  bricks 


are  laid  in  the  tronghs,  and  when  the  trough,  or  any 
one  of  its  divisions,  is  filled  with  bricks,  cement  gront 
is  poured  in  and  fiJls  all  the  interstices  and  joints.  After 
the  cement  has  had  time  to  set,  the  blocks  are  removed, 
and  each  one  forms  a  perfect  section  of  a  part  of  the 
sewer.  Sewers  should  not  be  entirely  bnilt  np  of 
blocks,  as  there  is  a  want  of  bond  in  such  work ;  conse- 
quently  the  work  is  not  so  strong  as  a  sewer  well  built 
up  of  separate  bricke,  bat  brick  blocks  form  a  vatuEd)le 
aoxiliary,  especially  in  constructing  the  inverts  of 
Terra-cotunad  sewors  in  bad  ground.  Terra-cotta  and  enamelled 
*"™*"'^  bricks  have  been  proposed  for  lining  sewers,  bat  neither 
have  hitherto  been  brought  into  general  use,  and  as 
equally  durable  and  serviceable  material  can  be  pro- 
cored  at  less  cost,  they  are  not  likely  t«  meet  with  any 
Invert  blocks,  considerable  demand  for  this  purpose.  Invert  bloc^ 
constructed  of  terra-cotta,  stoneware,  or  Ste-clay,  and 
glazed  upon  the  invert  face,  are  now  very  generally 
nsed  in  the  constniction  of  brick  sewers  of  moderate 
size.  Invert  blocks  greatly  facilitate  the  constnictioD 
of  the  sewer,  and  from  their  durability,  and  the  smooth- 
oess  of  their  snriace,  are  well  adapted  for  the  formation 
of  the  invert  of  sewers.  Invert  blocks  are  now  made 
both  solid  and  hollow,  the  latter  with  both  butt  and 
lipped  joints.  The  lipped  joints  are  preferable,  as  these 
blocks  are  less  liable  to  settle  in  the  work  than  plain 
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bott-jointed  inverts.    Fig.  35  showa  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
a  liollow  lipped  invert  block. 
One  advantage  clumed  for  these  invert  blocks  is  tbat  Draioige 

througQ  ini 
^       ,  blocks. 

Pia.SS. 


the  continuous  opening  through  the  blocks  affords  a 
ready  mode  of  getting  rid  of  sabsoil  water  daring  the 
oonstruction  of  the  work ;  at  the  completion  of  the 
work  these  openings  should  be  stopped  up  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  sewer.  Experience  of  late  years  has 
shown  that  the  use  of  hollow  invert  blocks  is  often  Objeotiona  to 
attended  wit^  great  inconvenience.  These  blocks  have  blocks, 
to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of 
the  sewer  and  its  contents,  and  also  the  burden  of  the 
superincumbent  earth.  As  a  consequence  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  feund  that  they  split  in  the  work.  Why  invert 
blocks  were  made  hollow  one  cannot  well  conceive, 
onless  it  was  to  save  material  and  carriage.  Many 
engineers  who  use  hollow  invert  blocks  have  the 
hollows  filled  with  concrete  before  they  are  laid.  One  SoUd  iaven 
of  the  beet  forms  of  invert  block  in  the  author's  experi- 
ence is  that  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  This  form  has 
been  nsed  in  the  sewers  of  Loogton,  Fig.  37  being  a 
section  of  the  Longton  outfall  sewer,  the  invert  of 
which  is  lined  with  solid  t«rro-metaUic  blocks  grooved 
at  each  end  and  ronnd  the  sides,  as  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  36.  The  blocks  are  laid  in  the  work  so  as  to  break 
joint,  the  cement  jointing  material  entering  the  grooves 
of  the  blocks  effectually  keys  the  whole  work.  This 
mode  of  constructing  a  sewer  is  one  of  the  best  and 
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most  durable  it  is  possible  to  introdnce.  When  luiog 
hollow  invert  blocks  for  the  purpose  of  diainage,  in 
maay  caaea  the;  hare  caused  settlementa  to  take  place 


in  the  sewer,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  aa  the  sand  gets 
washed  into  the  hollow  space  of  the  invert,  or  through 
the  joints  (which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  water- 
tight), into  the  sewer,  the  gradual  removal  of  the  sandy 
foundation  of  a  sewer  leads  to  settlement  in  the  work. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
water-tight  sewers,  when  constructed  with  hollow  invert 
blocks.  The  inverts  of  large  sewers  should  be  lined 
with  blue  Staffordshire  or  glazed  fire-bricks,  or  other 
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bricks  that  are  liard,  Bmooth,  and  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

In   the    bnildiiig   of    brick    sewers,   whether    oval,  Vtcl 
circnlar,  or  otherwise  shaped,  templets  should  invari-    *  '' 
ably  be  used,  made  to  the  tree  sectioii  of  the  sewer,  in 
order  that  the  workman  may  execute  the  work  perfectly 
tme  in  section.    In  some  places  a  cradle  condsting  of 
wooden  la^;iDgs  is  formed  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
external  dimensions  of  the  sewers,  and  in  which  the 
brickwork  is  built.    The  use  of  cradles  in  bad  ground  ^"0^0™"" 
is  to  b<3  highly  commended.     Hitherto  these  cradles 
have  been  formed  with  ribs  of  wood  which  are  bnilt 
into  the  sewer  and  interfere  with  the  key  of  the  work. 
Ur.  Alfred  Brittain,  of  Montreal,  has  proposed  an  im-  Hr.  Aifrwi 
provement  on  the  old  form  of  cradle,  the  cradle  rib  in  cndie  ud 
this  case  being  formed  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  cradle  '^'*  '"'■ 


is  temporarily  braced  with  s  wooden  brace  B,  Fig.  38. 
The  wronght-iron  rib  is  shown  by  the  dark  portion,  the 
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wooden  lagging  being  placed  outside  the  rib.  Cradles 
of  this  kind,  or  entirely  made  in  thin  wrought  iron, 
may  be  used  with  advantage  when  constructing  brick 
or  other  sewers  in  quicksand,  bog,  or  some  other  de- 
scriptions of  equally  bad  ground.  Care  must  be  taken 
when  building  brick  sewers,  that  a  sufScient  amount 
of  cementing  material  is  used  in  the  work,  in  order 
to  fill  up  every  interstice  and  to  render  the  work 
water-tight,  and  also  that  the  cement  or  mortar  used 
Cement  joints,  for  the  purpose  is  suited  for  the  particular  work. 
When  a  brick  sewer  is  built  up  in  a  number  of  rings, 
it  is  advisable  in  bad  ground  to  make  a  collar  joint 
in  cement  1  inch  in  thickness  between  the  rings  of 
brickwork,  so  as  to  make  the  sewer  water-tight.  The 
sewer  Fig.  87  is  shown  to  have  a  collar  joint  be- 
tween the  rings  of  the  brickwork.  The  joints  of  the 
brickwork  should  not  exceed  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  they  should  all  be  stroked  with  the 
point  of  a  trowel,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  density  of  the  cementing  material  at  the  surface, 
and  rendering  it  less  liable  to  the  action  of  the  destruc- 
tive agents  present  in  a  sewer.  The  arches  of  the 
sewer  are  usually  turned  upon  the  centres  of  the  proper 
radius,  which  are  drawn  forward  as  the  lower  portion  of 
the  sewer  is  executed.  A  point  upon  which  some  stress 
has  been  laid  by  some  authorities  has  reference  to  the 
selection  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
sewers,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  bricks  to  the  cementing 
material.  It  is  well  known  that  those  bricks  which  are 
best  calculated  to  resist  the  erosion  and  wear  and  tear 
of  matters  conveyed  by  sewers,  are  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks,  and  bricks  that  have  been  pressed  in  the  course 
of  manufacture,  and  yet  these  bricks  have  less  adhesion 
between  themselves  and  cement  than  bricks  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  when  laid 
in  cement,  can  be  drawn  apart  with  less  force  than 
is  required  to  separate  two  ordinary  stock  bricks,  the 
latter  bricks  being  totally  unfit  for  the  construction  of 
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the  invert  of  a  sewer.  This  want  of  adhesion  between  Want  of 
the  cementing  material  and  the  best  of  bricks  is,  how-  ^je^tion"^ 
ever,  no  particular  objection  to  the  use  of  such  materials 
in  a  sewer,  as  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
principal  strains  upon  a  sewer,  and  by  which  it  would 
fail,  are  not  internal  but  external.  In  an  ordinary 
cutting  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  is  far 
greater  than  the  internal  pressure ;  consequently,  as 
there  is  no  tendency  for  the  work  to  be  drawn  asunder 
by  tensile  strains,  the  non-adhesion  of  the  cement  and 
bricks  is  no  great  drawback.  There  is  adhesion  enough 
in  any  case  to  maintain  the  shape  and  solidity  of  the 
work,  and  to  render  it  water-tight,  and  the  cementing 
material,  if  properly  compounded,  will  bear  as  great 
crushing  strains  as  the  best  of  bricks. 

In  cases  in  which  much  subsoil  water  occurs,  when  Subsoil  drains. 
constructing  ordinary  brick  sewers,  it  is  customary  to 
put  in  a  line  of  drain  pipes  continuously  under  the 
brick  sewer  in  order  to  convey  away  the  subsoil  water, 
and  to  give  time  for  the  brickwork  to  set  before  being 
exposed  to  its  action.    In  other  cases  sump-holes  are  Drainage  by 
sunk  outside  the  line  of  sewer,  which  are  continuously  ^°™P"*^®^®*- 
pumped  out  in  order  to  keep  down  the  subsoil  water  to 
a  lower  level  than  the  brickwork.    The  engineer,  how- 
ever, must  be  on  his  guard  against  indiscriminately 
adopting  measures  for  the  drainage  of  his  sewer  trenches 
while  the  sewer  is  under  construction.    The  author,  in  Damage 
the  course  of  his  experience,  has  known  very  serious  5^*°^  f^" 
settlements  to  occur  in  sewers  constructed  with  drains  sewer  trenches. 
under  them,  which  have  led  away  the  water,  and  have 
also  carried  away  the  sand  which  formed  the  supporting 
material  of  the  sewer.    The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind 
in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  in  ground  surcharged 
with  water,  is  that  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  brickwork  until  the  mortar 
has  set.    If  this  is  not  provided  for,  the  soluble  parts 
of  the  cement  will  be  washed  out,  and  the  cement 
afterwards  wiU  never  properly  set,  or  will  set  only  in 
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patches,  leaving  the  sewer  completely  pervious.  In 
providing  proper  drainage  for  the  sewer  trench  the 
engineer  must  be  careful  not  to  undermine  the  finished 
work  by  his  drainage  operations.  A  very  important 
point  in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  is  to  see  that 
the  bricks  are  perfectly  saturated  with  water  before 
being  applied  in  the'  work.  If  this  is  not  done  they 
will  rob  die  cementing  material  of  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  its  crystallization  and  setting,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  quality  of  the  cementing  material  will 
be  greatly  impaired. 

In  ordinary  cuttings  of  20  feet,  and  under,  in  depth, 
when  executed  in  good  ground,  and  when  the  greatest 
internal  dimension  of  the  sewer  does  not  exceed  3  feet, 
it  is  customary  to  buQd  the  sewers,  whether  circular  or 
oval,  with  a  4i-inch  ring  of  brickwork.  Sewers  from 
3  feet  to  6  feet  in  size  are  usually  built  in  9-inch  brick- 
work, and  for  greater  sizes  the  thickness  is  increased 
accordingly.  Sewers  with  straight  sides  require  at 
least  50  per  cent,  greater  thickness  of  material  than 
curved  sewers  of  equal  dimensions. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  convenient  for 
determining  the  proper  thickness  of  the  brickwork  of 
sewers : — 

dr 


100 


=  thickness  of  brickwork  in  feet. 


d  =  depth  of  exoavation. 
r  =  external  radius  of  sewer. 


Eiample. 


As  an  example,  take  a  sewer  6  feet  internal  diameter 
executed  in  a  20-feet  cutting.  It  is  known  from  what 
has  been  previously  stated,  that  in  practice  the  brick- 
work of  a  sewer  of  this  size  should  be  9  inches  in  thick- 
ness, therefore  the  external  radius  of  the  sewer  would 

1.  o  «r   X       ,20feetx3-75 
be3'75  feet, and  — 


100 


=  •  75  feet  =  9  inches. 


For  all  sizes  and  depths  of  sewer,  when  this  formula 
gives  a  less  thickness  than  is  equally  divisible  by  any 
number  of  half  bricks  of  4^  inches,  the  proper  thickness 
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must  be  detenained,  eo  as  to  make  it  fall  within  aod 
not  without  the  last  ring  of  the  bridiwork.  For  example, 
suppose  the  formula  gave  the  thicbneBS  to  be  1  foot, 
the  aewer  ehonld  be  built  in  three  ringe  of  brickwork ; 
or  if  the  thickness  given  is  15  inches,  then  the  brick- 
work shonld  be  four  rings  in  thicknesa.  The  above  ^' «» whi. 
formnla  is  computed  from  the  safe  load  that  brickwork  pnted. 
will  sustain,  which,  in  this  case,  after  allowing  for  anjr 
imperfection  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  msteriala 
or  workmanship,  is  taken  as  equal  to  a  oolnmu  of 
average  earth  100  feet  in  height. 

Severs  have  been  made   in  segments   of  various  segmental 
shapes  aod  materials.    Fig.  89  represents  a  segmental 


sewer  as    manu^tnred  by  Messrs.   Henry  Doulton 
and  Co. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  description  of  sewer 
are  that  they  are  strong,  are  readily  put  together,  pack 
doeely  for  transit,  and  form  an  imperishable  sewer ;  but 
it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  made  so  water- 
tight as  a  brick  or  concrete  sewer. 
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The  use  of  concrete  in  the  constraction  of  sewers 
may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  provided  the  work  is 
well  executed.  In  constructing  sewers  of  concrete  the 
author  has  generally  used  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
ForUand  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  three  parts  of 
stones,  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  li^inch  sieve 
turned  over  on  a  proper  mixing  platform,  and  used 
fresh  in  the  work.  In  the  metropolitan  district  it  is 
customary  to  use  3  bushels  of  cement  to  1  cube  yard  of 
sand  and  shingle.  In  ordinary  concrete  work,  6^  parts 
of  clean  gravel  or  shingle,  2^  parts  of  clean  shiarp  sand 
to  1  part  of  Portland  cement  may  be  used.  This  pro- 
portion of  mixture  contains  2^  bushels*  of  cement 
in  every  cube  yard  of  concrete.  The  author,  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  has  found  that  in  making 
concrete  for  sewer  work,  it  is  advisable  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  cement  should  be  used  than  given  above, 
and  he  has  generally  specified  six  parts  of  gravel  or 
shingle  and  sand  to  one  part  of  Portland  cement. 
Where  concrete  alone  is  used  for  the  construction  of 
sewers,  the  bottom  part  of  the  sewer  is  built  first, 
and  the  concrete  is  rammed  into  position  behind  a 
mould  or  centre  of  the  exact  section  of  the  sewer; 
these  moulds  are  sometimes  covered  with  sheet  zinc, 
and  when  in  use  are  either  greased  over,  or  coated  with 
soft  soap,  so  as  to  render  the  face  of  the  work  as  smooth 
as  possible.  The  upper  portion  of  the  work  is  turned 
upon  centres  covered  with  metal  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  brick  sewers.    The  concrete  ought  to  be 

*  A  bushel  is  1  *  28  cube  foot. 
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worked  immediately  it  is  pat  into  position  with  the 
shoTel  to  bring  the  finer  parts  into  contact  with  the 
centres,  so  as  to  secure  s  good  face  for  the  interior  of 
the  sewer.  In  some  cases  the  sewers  are  pargeted  with 
a  coat  of  cement  inside,  bat  a  good  concrete  sewer 
shoald  reqoire  very  little  fettling  when  completed. 

Fig,  40  represents  an  oval  sewer  constructed  entirely 
in  concrete.  Fig.  41  represents  a  similar  sewer,  which 
iB    given   as    an   illnstration   by  ^^ 

Mr,  John  Grant,  C.E.,  as  a  speci- 
men of  Portland  cement  concrete 
work,  in  his  paper  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
ia  April,  1871.  It  repieseatfi  a 
section  of  the  Earl  sewer  con- 
stmcted  in  the  Deptford  Lower 
Boad.  Mr.  Grant  states,  with 
regard   to  this  sewer,  that  it  is 


"  7  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  cost  pet  lineal  foot,  irrespec- 
tive  of  earthwork,  IGs. ;  but,  inclusive  of  earthwork,  side 
entrances,  junctions,  &o.,  it  was  about  238.  per  lineal 
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foot.  This  sewer  was  in  some  respects  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  arch 
over  a  preriously  existing  invert ;  the  lower  half  was, 
however,  rendered  with  cement  and  sand  in  equal  pro- 
portions, 1  inch  thick."  In  the  construction  of  sewers 
entirely  of  concrete  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  much 
greater  length  of  trench  opened  in  the  streets  than  is 
customary  for  brick  sewers,  in  order  to  allow  the  work 
to  set  completely  before  the  trenches  are  filled  in ;  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  during  construction  of  a 
concrete  sewer  to  prevent  its  collapse  from  having 
to  sustain  a  load  before  the  work  is  perfectly  hardened. 
The  centres  of  any  particular  length  should  not  be 
removed,  nor  should  the  trenches  be  filled  in  until 
the  work  is  set.  No  doubt  brick  sewers  are  often 
very  seriously  injured  by  the  trenches  being  filled  in 
and  the  centres  removed  before  the  cement  is  properly 
set.  Concrete  sewers  may  be  constructed  of  bricks 
made  of  concrete,  and  built  up  as  ordinary  brick  sewers, 
but  in  this  form  they  become  more  expensive  than 
brick  sewers.  They  may  also  be  constructed  of  blocks 
cast  in  moulds,  similar  to  brick  blocks  described  in 
Fig.  84,  page  220,  which  are  afterwards  built  up  into  a 
sewer.  The  author  has  built  considerable  lengths  of 
sewer  in  concrete  blocks,  using  a  key  of  brickwork  in 
the  arch.  A  length  of  concrete  sewer,  built  ten  years 
ago  by  the  author,  when  recently  examined,*  was  found 
to  be  as  sound  as  when  it  was  first  constructed.  Pro- 
bably the  most  economical  and  best  form  in  which  con- 
Crete  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  large  sewers  is 
when  used  in  combination  with  brickwork  or  properly 
moulded  concrete  centres.  Combined  concrete  and 
brick  sewers  may  be  constructed,  with  perfect  safety,  of 
any  dimensions;  the  brickwork  in  this  case  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  centre  for  the  concrete,  and  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  labour  required,  this  form  of  construction  is 
not  so  expensive  as  an  entire  concrete  sewer,  yet  it  is 

♦  February,  1878. 
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far  cheaper  and  stronger  than  an  entirely  brick  sewer. 
Fig.  42  represents  a  section  of  the  Croydon  outfall  cmdo 
sewer,  4  feet  internal  diameter,  designed  by  the 
aothor  and  constracted  witb  an  inner  ring  of  brickwork, 
the  outer  portion  of  the  sewer  being  formed  of  con- 
crete.   This  sewer  was  cMwtructed  above  the  level  of 


the  gronnd,  and  for  some  months  was  mnning  full  bore 
without  any  earth  backing  at  the  sides,  and  yet,  though 
contaiidtig  such  a  small  amount  of  material,  not  the 
slightest  leakage  took  place.  This  was  a  test  that  ^f',''^**'"" 
no  ordinary  brick  sewer  could  have  borne  under  such  Mwer. 
circumstances,  showing  at  once  that  there  ie  a  cou- 
siderable  degree  of  tenacity  in  the  concrete  covering. 
Fig.  43  shows  a  section  of  a  sewer  as  constructed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  partly  in  brick 
and  partly  in  concrete ;  the  section  also  shows  a  pipe 
laid  ID  the  concrete  below  the  lerel  of  t)ie  sewer  for 
drainage  purposes.  The  danger  arising  from  the  indis- 
criminate ose  of  drains  under  sewers  has  been  referred 
to  at  page  225. 

Sewers  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  diameter,  if  required  to  s«wen  formed 
be  constructed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  may,  ^^"d' 
with  very  great  advantage,  be  constructed  partly  as  a  coocreu. 
concrete  pipe,  moulded  true  to  shape  and   size,   and 
r2 
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which,  when  provided  with  a  proper  joint  luted  with 
neat  cement^  and  surrounded  with  a  sufficient  mass  of 
concrete,  will  make  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  water- 
tight forms  of  sewer  it  is  possible  to  use*  Cement  pipes 
of  large  size  (taking  their  diameter  and  thickness  into 
consideration)  are  quite  as  strong,  and  much  more 
certain  in  their  quality  than  earthenware  pipes.* 

In  the  making  of  concrete  special  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  materials, 
especially  that  the  cement  is  of  good  quality,  capable  of 
withstanding  both  the  chemical  and  mechanical  tests 
which  it  ought  invariably  to  be  subjected  to  before 
being  used  in  sewer  work,  as  wiU  hereafter  be  con- 
sidered.! The  stone  or  gravel  used  in  the  making  of 
concrete  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  for 
if  dry  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  abstract  water  from 
the  cement,  and  interfere  with  its  setting  properties. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  water  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  may  wash  out  some  of  the  soluble 
silicates,  and  so  destroy  the  strength  of  the  cement. 
The  materials  comprising  concrete  should  be  thoroughly 
incorporated.  This  work  is  usually  performed  by  men 
turning  over  the  materials  on  a  wooden  platform,  but 
such  wotk  may  now  be  better  performed  and  more  ecor 
nomieally  executed  by  machinery,  such  for  example  as 
the  apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Messent,  G.R,  of 
Tynemouth,  which  '^consists  of  a  closed  box  or 
chamber  revolving  on  an  axle,  and  of  such  a  form  as 
when  half  filled  with  the  materials  for  making  con- 
crete, to  cause  them  to  be  turned  over  sideways  as  well 
as  endways  four  times  in  each  revolution  of  the 
chamber,  so  that,  after  from  six  to  twelve  revolutions, 
the  number  necessary  being  varied  according  to  the 
weight  and  nature  of  the  materials,  a  more  perfect  mix- 
ture is  effected  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  hand." 
The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  author  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 

•  Vide  p.  212.  t  Vide  pp.  285  to  242. 
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concrete  sewers,  shows  how  easily  such  work  can  be  Coocreie 
scamped  by  an  nnscrupnlous  contractor.    It  is  therefore  «7ra '<aAfta 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  construction  of  concrete  superviBton. 
sewers,  that  no  person  should  be  engaged  who  will  not 
strictly  adhere  to  and  implicitly  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  engineer.    Moreoyer,  as  a  security  for  good  work, 
concrete  sewers  will  require  much  more  strict  super-  Faiinnof 
intendence  than  brick  and  other  sewers.    The  author  "^"^^  ^'''^' 
has  witnessed  failures  in  concrete  work  apparently  of 
the  best  description.    Such  work  has  cracked  in  the 
most  mysterious  manner,  and  it  may  be  that  at  pre^ 
sent  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
concerning  the  qualities  of  this  material.     For  ex-  Material  mar 
ample,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  material  itself  ^JSitrf^*^ 
may  not  occasionaUy  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium arising  from  the  crystallization  commencing  at 
the  surface  and  terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
the  act  of  crystallizing,  interfering  as  it  does  with  the 
capacity  of  the  entombed  material,  having  the  effect 
already  mentioned,  and  which  is  identical  with  the 
results  known  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  pipes,  referred  to  at  page  265,  or  as 
shown  by  the  toy  known  as  the  "  Bupert  drop."    It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  a  material  that  may  be  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium  will  upon  the  slightest  dis-  Caiueefgood 
turbance  crack,  as  some  apparently  good  concrete  work  ^SftngT*^'^  * 
has  cracked.    In  a  great  measure  the  faihire  of  these 
concrete  works  has  been  due  to  the  cement  drying 
before  crystallization  has  been  completed,  or  to  the 
drying  of  the  exterior  and  the  crystallization  of  the   ' 
interior  of  the  work.    In  all  Portland  cement  that  is 
perfectly  made,  a  slight  expansion  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  crystallization,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  causes  the  cementing  agent  to  enter  the 
pores  of  the  material  that  has  to  be  cemented,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  expansion  on  crystallization  may 
become  an  element  of  destruction  when  unequal  setting 
takes  place.    The  unequal  setting  of  concrete  is  not  so 
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Concrete  may 
be  used  with 
safety  below 
ground. 


likely  to  take  place  in  strnctares  placed  below  the 
ground  or  in  water  as  in  those  fully  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influence  above  the  ground,  hence,  for  the 
purposes  of  foundations  and  for  sewers,  concrete  forms 
an  invaluable  and  secure  material,  for  when  used  in 
this  way  it  has  long  stood  the  test  required  for  the 
confirmation  of  its  good  qualities. 

The  following  Tables  give  the  relative  tensile  and 
compressive  strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete : — 


Table  showing    TABLE  No.  46. — Showing  the  Tbnbilb  Strength  of  C!ongretk 
tensile  strength  after  12  moDths,  made  with    Portland  Cement  weighlDg 

112  Ihs.  per  bushel.   Compiled  from  experiments  by  J.  Grant, 

Esq.,  C.E. 


1       Proportion  of  Tensile  Strength. 

Bsltut  to  Cement. 

In  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

i         Stol 

240-44 

4.  1 

246-22 

i         5„  1 

214-22 

6„  1 

141-77* 

7  „  1 

168-83 

8,.  1 

156-42 

Table  showing 
com  press]  ye 
strength  of 
oonorete. 


*  There  appears  to  have  been  a  flaw  la  this  specimen. 

Table  No.  47. — Showing  the  Crxtshing  Strain  on  Blocks  of 
Concrete  6  in.  x  6  in.  x  6  in.,  made  with  Portland  Cevent 
weighing  110*66  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  when  compressed  and  not 
compressed,  and  when  set  in  Air  and  Water,  after  12  months. 
Compiled  from  experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Proportkmof 
BalUtt  to  Cemeai 

Compressed  Blocks. 

Not  Gompressed  Blocks. 

Set  In  Air. 

Set  In  Water. 

Set  In  Air.         Set  in  Water. 

1  tol 

2„1 
8„1 

5„1 
6„1 

7„1 

8„  1 

9  .,  1 

10  „  1 

tons  per  In. 
1-055 
1-194 
•833 
-833 
•680 
•566 
•458 
•375 
•333 
•291 

tons  per  In. 
•933 
-958 
•986 
•777 
-986 
•544 
•444 
•375 
•305 
•291 

tons,  per  In. 
•833 
r069 
•666 
•777 
•666 
•505 
•388 
•347 
•277 
•222 

tons  per  in. 
1041 
1^000 
•777 
•750 
•652 
•472 
•347 
•305 
•250 
•194 

(    235    ) 


'    CHAPTER  XXL 

CEMENT    AND    MOBTAR. 

The  selection  of  proper  cementing  material  for  the 
constraction  of  sewers  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
stability  of  the  work.    In  many  cases  in  this  coantry 
sewers  have  failed  from  the  injudicious  use  of  a  cement-  Failure  of 
ing  material  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which  J^J^j^^^ 
it  was  applied.    The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which,  uDsaitable 
either  from  the  want  of  sufficient  experience  on  the  °^^ 
part  of  the  persons  employed  in  designing  the  works, 
or  with  a  view  of  saving  some  trifling  sum  in  the  first 
cost,  a  cementing  material  has  been  selected  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  totally  unfit  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  of  the  sewage,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  such  sewers  have  failed.    The  cementing  material 
used  in  the  imperfect  work  here  mentioned  consisted  of  ££fect  of 
ordinary  chalk  lime  mortar,  or  of  chalk  lime  mortar  ^^^^e 
mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  Boman  cement. 
The  chemical  action  of  sewage  upon  such  mortar  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  which,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  ordinary  lime,  is  converted  by  oxidation 
either  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  which  acids  readily 
combine  with  the  lime,  and  when  they  have  so  com- 
bined form  nitrates  or  nitrites  of  lime,  which  salts  are 
extremely  soluble ;  the  lime  in  this  new  form  is  soon 
washed  out  of  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  by  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  through  the  sewer,  or  by  subsoil  water 
infiltrating  through  the  work  into  the  sewer,  and  every 
particle  of  lime  may  be  thus  carried  away,*  leaving 
nothing  but  the  sand  to  hold  the  sewer  together ;  con- 
sequentlyy  as  the  work  is  no  longer  capable  of  bearing 
any  strain  upon  it,  such  sewers  either  entirely  collapse, 

*  The  carbomo  anhydride  in  sewage  will  readily  dissolve  lime. 
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or  become  so  distorted  in  shape  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  adoption 
therefore  of  a  durable  cementing  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance, 
and  too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
Chemical  and  of  proper  materials.  Where  doubtB  exist  as  to  the 
JLt'Sidbe   behaviour  of  cements  or  limes  when    brought  into 


applied. 


Mr.  H.  Reid. 


Mechanical 
testa. 


contact  with  sewage,  it  will  be  well  to  subject  them 
both  -to  a  chemical  and  mechanical  test,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  mechanical  tests  for  cement,  which 
were  adopted  on  the  niain  drainage  works  of  London, 
were  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  Beid,  CJB.,  and  it  was 
mainly  through  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of 
testing,  that  such  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 
Mechanical  tests  for  limes  and  cement  consist  in 
moulding  the  material  into  blocks  of  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  44,  which,  after  being  set  in  a  proper  mould,  is 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  remain  under  water  for  a 
period  of  seven  days,  and  then  placed  in  dips 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  and  transterred  to  the  breaking 
machine,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  45.    The  machine  shown 


Fig.  44. 


Pig.  45. 


in  Figs.  44  and  45  was  manufeu^tured  by  Adie.  A 
machine  of  a  similar  kind  is  also  made  by  Fallant. 
A  cheap  form  of  testing  apparatus  is  that  of  Michele ; 
this  machine  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  form  shown  in 
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the  illustrationSy  and  the  aathor  has  found  that  it  can 
be  easily  tampered  with.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bailey  &  Co.,  of 
Salford,  make  a  very  good  and  efficient  form  of  cement- 
testing  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  tensile  or  com- 
pressive strain.  Cements  differ  materially  in  their 
power  to  resist  tensile  strains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Table,  No.  48  :— 

Tablb  No.  48. — Showing  the  Belativb  Tsnsile  Strength  of 
PoBTLAin),  Bom  AN,  and  Medina  Cements.  Compiled  from 
experiments  by  J.  Gsant,  Esq^  C.E. 


Age. 

Portland. 

White  Brothert* 

Medina. 

123  Ibt.  per  bosbel. 

Boman. 

lbs.  per  In. 

Ibi.perln. 

UM.pttrin. 

7  days 

863  15 

89-77 

40-93 

1  month 

415-91 

115-68 

131-55 

3  months     ..     .. 

469-28 

143-33 

199*46 

6     „          ..     .. 

522-93 

210*08 

183-28 

9      I          ..      .. 

541-77 

209-33 

208-20 

12      „          ..      .. 

546-53 

285-82 

211-95 

2  years 

588-84 

242-66 

122-66 

S^   „          ..      .. 

58417 

268-35 

122-48 

4        n              .... 

583*87 

280-97 

127-91 

5      „          ..      .. 

576-00 

278-66 

140*88 

6      „          ..      .. 

581-33 

296-17 

162-22 

7      „          .... 

589-95 

314-97 

"^ 

It  should  be  here  noted  that  a  cement  capable  of  stronger 
bearing  great  tensile  and  crushing  strains  when  more  ^^u 
expensive  in  first  cost,  is  often  cheaper  to  use  than  an 
inferior  cement,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  mixed  with  a 
large  percentage  of  sand,  producing  more  cementing 
material  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  made  with  a  cheaper 
cement  The  material  which  has  the  greatest  power  to 
resist  the  action  of  acids,  and  is  the  strongest^  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  for  sewer  purposes    The  chemical  Chemical  test 

.•  A  A  •   3  .•  x*i    for  cement. 

action  of  sewage  upon  an  untried  cementing  material 
may  be  arriyed  at  by  subjecting  it  to  a  standard 
solution  of  nitric  acid.  The  following  Table,  No.  49, 
shows  the  results  as  arrived  at  by  the  author  with 
regard  to  the  resisting  power  of  various  cements  to  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  Each  of  the  samples  tested  was 
made  in  a  mould  of  the  same  size,  and  was  submerged 
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for  ten  dajB  in  a  solution  of  distilled  water  containing 
10  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 


Nitric  acid 
tests  of 
cements. 


Tablb  No.  49. — ^Tsstino  of  varioits  kinds  of  Limb  and  Obhent 
to  Resist  the  Actiok  of  Nitbic  Aoid.  The  specimenB  were 
exposed  for  ten  days  in  a  solution  containing  10  per  cent. 
Nitric  Acid. 


Descriptton  of  MateriaL 

Whether 
•etfn 
Air  or 
Water. 

Weight 

hi  grains 

heforo 

Chemical 

Test 

Weight 
ingrains 

aft«r 
Chemical 

Test 

Limb  in 
grains. 

Per. 

oentage 
of  Loss. 

BemnlBB. 

Croydon  chalk  lime 

Air 

792 

225 

567 

71-5 

Ditto     

Water 

•  • 

•  * 

.  ■ 

••{ 

Would  not  set 
in  water. 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1410 

68 

1342 

951 

Ditto     

Water 

•  « 

•  • 

■  a 

•  • 

•»       tt 

DorkiDglime 

Air 

884 

601 

283 

32  0 

Ditto      

Water 

957 

616 

341 

35-6 

Ditto  and  sand    .. 

Air 

1405 

710 

695 

49-4 

Ditto      

Water 

1211 

722 

489 

40-3 

Blue  lias       ..     .. 

Air 

989 

759 

230 

23*2 

Ditto     

Water 

1077 

891 

186 

17-2 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1207 

795 

412 

341 

Ditto      

Water 

1129 

856 

273 

24- 1 

Barrow  lime.. 

Air 

1091 

705 

886 

35-3 

Ditto      

Water 

1044 

776 

268 

25*6 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1256 

610 

646 

51-4 

Ditto      

Water 

1217 

781 

436 

85-8 

Plaster  of  Paris   .. 

Ditto 

Ditto  and  sand    .. 

Air 

Water 

Air 

1814 
1402 
1396 

1269 
1462 
1272 

45 

■  a 

122 

3*4 

•• 

8-7 

Increased     in 
wefsfath7  con- 
tact with  add. 

Ditto     

Water 

1436 

1306 

130 

9-0 

Eeene's  cement    .. 

Air 

1262 

1246 

16 

1-2 

Ditto      

Water 

1269 

1255 

14 

11 

Ditto  and  sand     . . 

Air 

1452 

1026 

426 

29-8 

Ditto      

Water 

1565 

734 

831 

580 

«.  ^ 

Portland  cement  .. 

Air 

1242 

1189 

53 

4-2 

Ditto     

Water 

1345 

1284 

61 

4-5 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1470 

1400 

70 

4-7 

Ditto     

Water 

1293 

1146 

147 

11-3 

Roman  cement    .. 

Air 

1289 

1243 

46 

3-5 

Ditto     

Water 

1272 

1225 

47 

3-6 

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Air 

1430 

1286 

44 

3-0 

Ditto      

Water 

1378 

1267 

111 

80 

Medina  cement    .. 

Air 

1313 

1148 

165 

12-5 

Ditto     

Water 

1325 

1130 

195 

14-7 

Ditto  and  sand    .. 

Air 

1445 

1252 

193 

13-3 

Ditto     

Water 

1420 

1205 

215 

151 

Note. — ^When  sand  was  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments  it  was 
mixed  in  eqnal  Toliime  with  the  lime  or  cement. 
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A  most  valuable  and  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  cement  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Grant,  O.E.,  and  the  results  arrived  at  with  Mr.  J.  Grant'i 
regard  to  cement  are  recorded  in  two  papers  read  *'P*"™**' 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1866  and 
1871^  and  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  by  all 
persons  seeking  information  upon  this  very  important 
subject    Portland  cement  is  by  far  the  best  material  Portland 
that  can  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  construction  of  ^*"'®'**' 
sewers.    It  is  an  artificial  cement  composed  of  chalk 
and  clay  burnt  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  then 
ground  to  fine  powder ;  the  finer  it  is  ground  the  better 
it  is.    The  strength  of  Portland  cement  depends  very 
much  upon  its  weight;  the  heavier  the  cement,  the 
stronger  it  is,  but  the  heavy  cements  require  a  longer 
period  to  arrive  at  their  ultimate  strength  than  lighter 
cements,  and  the  strongest  cements  are  the  longest  in 
setting,  showing  how  necessary  it  is  that  provision  Protection  of 
should  be  made  in  the  construction  of  sewers  to  protect  aXi^  ^^„ 
the  cement  from  being  exposed  to  the  injuries  arising 
from  the  presence  of  subsoil  water  during  tbe  con- 
struction of  tbe  work.    Smeaton  used  plaster  of  Paris 
to  protect  the  joints  of  masonry  from  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  Boman  cement  has  been  used  for  like  purposes 
to  protect  a  slower-setting  but  stronger  cement.    Gk)od 
Portland  cement  should  not  weigh  less  than  116  lbs.  Qoalities  ot 
per  striked  bushel,  when  filled  into  the  measure  from  a  cement, 
hopper,  or  with  a  shovel,  and  is  not  to  be  beaten  or  the 
measure  touched  while  being  filled,  and  should  be 
capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  350  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  after  seven  days'  immersion  in  water, 
tested  on  a  section  2|  inches  in  area.    It  should  be 
ground  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  a  ^eve  having 
2500  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  not  leave  more 
than   10  per  cent,  of  residuum  in  the  sieve.    As  a 
further  test  a  portion  of  the  cement  should  be  mixed, 
and  after  it  has  become  stiff*,  it  should  be  immersed  in 
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Mixture  of 
cement  and 
sand. 


water,  and  should  afterwards  be  examined  Tery  care- 
fully to  see  if  there^are  any  indications  of  minute 
cracks ;  and  if  these  cracky  should  appear,  the  cement 
should  be  rejected.  Excess  of  lime,  or  lime  not  pro- 
perly combined,  gives  a  tendency  to  blow;  lengthened 
exposure  to  air  influences  will  **  purge  "  the  cement 
of  this  injurious  quality.  Portland  cement  hae  the 
valuable  property  of  not  deteriorating  by  age,  provided 
it  be  kept  dry ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of 
age  improves  its  quality.  The  amount  of  cement  that 
should  be  used  in  making  mortar,  which  is  the  material 
used  to  combine  together  the  bricks  so  as  to  form  one 
mass,  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  for  the  engineer ; 
under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  the  amount 
of  cement  be  less  than  the  interstitial  space  of  the 
sand  which  is  to  be  used,  if  a  really  uniform  and  homo- 
^^«^o^  finding  geueous  compouud  is  to  be  the  result.    The  interstitial 

space  of  the  sand  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  amount  of 
water  it  is  capable  of  absorbing,  which  will  represent 
the  interstitial  space.  This  space  varies  from  about 
10  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  material.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  mixture  of  any  quantity  of  sand 
with  Portland  cement  materially  affects  its  strength, 
both  tensile  and  compressive,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Tables : — 


interstitial 
space, 


Tensile 
strength  of 
cement  and 
sand. 


Table  No.  50. — Showing  the  Tekbile  Stsbnoth  of  neat  Pobt- 
LAND  Cement  weighing  112  lbs,  the  striked  bushel,  also  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  Thames  sand.  Compiled 
from  experiments  by  J.  Gbant,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Age. 


1  month 
6  months 
12 


» 


Neat. 
Gement. 


lbs.  per  in. 
848*66 
426-66 
448-80 


Proportion, 
1  tol. 


lbs.  per  in. 
166-00 
268-08 
321-76 


Proportion, 
lto2. 


11)8.  per  in. 
100-31 
17808 
214-84 


ProportioD. 
ItoS. 


IbBiperin 
48-00 
136-94 
164-94 


Proportion, 
lto4. 


Um.  perin. 
40-22 
66-22 
88-08 


Proportion, 
lto6. 


lbs.  per  in* 
19-11 
54-80 
90-84 
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Table  No.  51. — Showing  the  Crushino  Strain  of  Bricks 
9  m.  X  4}  in.  X  3  io.,  made  from  Portland  Cement  weighing 
110*56  lbs.  per  bushel^  when  compressed  and  not  compressed, 
and  when  set  in  Air  and  Water,  after  12  months.  Compiled 
from  experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.E. 


PtOpOltiOQOf 

Oompreased. 

Not  Compreaaed. 

Cement  and  Sand. 

Set  In  Air. 

Set  in  Water. 

Set  in  Air. 

Set  in  Water. 

tons  per  aq.  in. 

tooa  per  aq.  in. 

ions  per  aq.  in. 

tona  per  aq.  in. 

Neat 

2-360 

3-274 

2-776 

2-811 

1  to   1 

2044 

2-057 

1-561 

1^549 

1«    2 

1-728 

1-410 

1-024 

•972 

1  «    3 

1-328 

•656 

•656 

•538 

1,.    4 

1-076 

•738 

-489 

•338 

1  „    5 

-923 

•872 

•377 

•212 

1  «    6 

•747 

•277 

•271 

•142 

1^    7 

-713 

•260 

•211 

•105 

1  «    8 

•475 

-201 

•174 

•057 

1  «    9 

•482 

•183 

•131 

•057 

1  «  10 

-381 

•138 

•118 

•056 

Compresaive 
atrength  of 
Portland 
cement  and 
Band. 


General  Scott  has  inyented  a  process,  and  brought 
into  operation  a  system  of  mannfactoring  Portland 
cement  and  selenic  mortar,  in  combination  with  the  clari- 
fication of  sewage.* 

Boman  cement  was  formerly  largely  used  in  the 
oonstmction  of  sewers,  both  by  itself  and  also  in  com- 
bination with  lime  mortars.  It  is  not  more  than 
two-thirds  -the  price  of  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  not 
more  than  one-third  as  strong,  so  that  for  all  general 
purposes,  Portland  cement  is  the  cheapest  material,  and 
is  otherwise  preferable. 

Boman  cement  has  the  power  of  setting  quicker 
than  Portland  cement^  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  form  silicates  and  alnminates  of  lime,  and  destroy 
the  quality  of  the  cement.  It  is  not  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  greater  tensile  strain  than  from  100  lbs.  to 
125  lbs.  the  square  inch,  after  seven  days'  immersion. 
It  is  manufactured  from  septaria,  found  in  the  London 
day  and  other  geological  formations.  Boman  cement . 
is  best  when  light,  and  should  weigh  about  75  lbs.  per 

^  This  process  wiU  be  explained  in  another  volume  of  'Sanitary 
Engineering/  under  bead  of  Ldme  PiooesseB  of  Purifying  Sewage. 


General  Scott'a 
Portland 
cement  mann- 
fectared  from 
sewage. 

Boman  cement. 


Roman  cement 
seta  qnicklj. 


Strength  of 
Roman  cement. 


Manufactured 
from  septaria. 
Weight  of 
Roman  cement. 
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striked  bushel,  and  never  should  exceed  in  weight  80  lbs. 
the  bashel,  nor  should  it  be  used  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  sand  than  one  to  one.    It  is  occasionally  used 
to  protect  the  joints  of  slow-setting  cements,  and  on 
account  of  its  quickly  setting  is  often  a  valuable  agent 
in  some  special  works. 
Medina  cement.      Medina  cement  is  a  variety  of  Roman  cement  con- 
taining a  rather  larger  percentage  of  lime,  and  is  made 
Strength  of      from  scptaria  procured  from  Hampshire.    It  has  the 
Medina  cement.  ^^^^  ^f  setting  rapidly,  but  is  inferior  to  Portland  and 

Lias  limes.  Bomau  ccmeuts  in  point  of  strength.  In  some  cases, 
hydraulic  limes,  such  as  some  of  the  blue  lias  limes, 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  sewer  and  water  works, 
but,  on  account  of  their  variable  quality,  in  no  case 
should  they  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
until  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  able  to  withstand 
the  chemical  action  of  the  sewage,  as  well  as  that  they 
possess  the  mechanical  advantage  of  strength.  Many  of 
the  lias  limes  are  apt  to  cause  rupture  of  the  work  if  not 

Necessity  for     finely  ground,  therefore  when  limes  of  this  class  are 

used  for  sewer  work,  they  should  invariably  be  tested 
by  being  sifted,  and  all  samples  not  ground  suffix 
ciently  fine  to  pass  through  a  sieve  having  1600  meshes 
to  the  square  inch,  should  be  rejected.    Many  other 

Keene's  Parian   ccmcnts,  such  as  Keeuc's  Parian,  plaster  of  Paris,  and 

and  plaster  of  .  .    /*..    t    i*       ji  .  .  ^ 

Paris.  others,  are  not  ntted  for  the  construction  of  sanitary 

works,  but  are  more  especially  adapted  for  the  interior 
fittings  of  public  and  private  buildings.  In  using  all 
cements  care  should  be  taken  that  no  more  is  mixed 
at  one  time  than  will  be  quickly  used,  for  any  cement 
that  sets  or  becomes  hard  is  unfit  for  use,  and  should 

Cement  that      be  rejected.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Portland  cement 

**  ^ '  that  has  been  mixed  some  hours  and  is  then  re-mixed 

with  firesh  cement  will  set  much  more  rapidly  than 

Effect  of  heat,  the  Same  cement  under  ordinary  condition&  So  also 
the  use  of  hot  water  will  set  a  cement  more  rapidly 
than  will  be  the  case  when  cold  water  is  used.  The 
use  of  hot  water  or  the  heating  of  the  materials  greatly 
impairs  the  strength  of  the  cement. 
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SAND  AND  WATER. 


An  important  point  in  the  selection  of  materials  is 
to  procure  a  pure  silicious  sand  for  mixing  with  cement 
or  lime  to  form  mortar.    The  sand  used  shonld  be  free  inflaence  of 
from  all  nitrogenous,  and  some  saline  matters,  sach  as  .td^iT 
alkaline  chlorides ;  if  not,  these  matters  are  liable  to  matters. 
undergo  a  chemical  change^  after  being  mixed  with  the 
lime  and  cement^  and  so  cause  a  rupture  of  the  work 
even  after  it  has  set.    For  cementing  purposes,  for  mix- 
ing with  cement,  a  sharp  sand  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Sharp  sand 
It  would  be  a  saving  of  cementing  material  to  select     ^^* 
sands  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
interstitial  space  as  much  as  possible.    Pure  silicious  Silidoas  sand, 
sand  forms,  in  combination  with  the  limes,  a  silicate  of 
lime  which  augments  the  strength,  especially  in  those 
parts  excluded  from  the  air,  as  the  interior  of  thick 
walls.    Sand  acts  as  a  diluent  for  cement,  so  that  its  Sand  a 
approximate  strength,  within  certain  limits,  may  be  ^*^"®°*- 
arrived  at  by  knowing  the  proportions  of  sand  used. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  water,  either  fresh  or  Water. 
sea  water  may  be  used  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Grant,  G.E.,  that  the  use  Sea-waUr. 
of  sea-water  augments  the  strength  of  Portland  cement. 
This  may  be  due  to  certain  combinations  taking  place 
between  some  of  the  salts  in  sea-water  and  the  cement ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  certain  salts  will  Excess  of 
undoubtedly  injure  the  cement.     Sewage  water,  for  i^njilriour^^ 
example,  should  on  no  account  be  used  in  compounding 
mortar.    The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which  the  best 
materials,  both  as  regards  cement  and  sand,  have  been 
used,  but  when  mixed  with  sewage  water  the  cement  has 


water 
injoriooi. 
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never  properly  set,  while  the  same  cement,  in  the  same 

work,  compounded  with  pure  water,  has  set  rapidly  and 

Toomnch         wclL     Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  mixing  of 

cement  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  water  is  not 
used.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the 
compounding  of  cement  the  better  it  will  be  found  to 
be,  as  an  excess  of  water  washes  out  the  silicates,  and  so 
weakens  the  cement.  The  volume  of  water  to  be  used, 
therefore,  should  only  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  mortar 
into  a  thick  paste.  Where  more  water  is  requisite,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  bricks  or  other  materials  which  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  works  have  not  been 
sufficiently  soaked,  and  that  the  mortar  is  robbed  of  its 
moisture  by  reason  of  the  inattention  paid  to  this 
impOTtant  point. 
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TIMBER. 


In  all  works  of  sewerage  timber  is  extecBiyely  used  Use  of  timber. 
in  all  the  preliminary  operations,  either  for  shoring  the 
trenches,  shafts,  or  tunnels,  or  for  constructing  centres, 
templets,  trunks,  or  shoots  for  the  discharge  of  water. 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  permanently  in  works  of 
sewerage,  as  in  forming  foundations,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  work  in  exposed  situations,  or  as  a  casing  for  a 
protection  against  frost,  or  to  secure  some  outfall  works 
from  injury,  such  as  they  are  liable  to  incur  when  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  outfall  sewers  along  the  searshore  or 
into  navigable  channels.   The  point  of  outfall  of  a  sewer  Ses  works. 
into  the  sea,  or  into  a  tidal  estuary,  is  usually  marked 
by    timber    piling,    which 
serves  to  protect  the  sewer  ^^®-  *^* 

against  displacement  by  T! 
vessels,  and  also  acts  as  a 
beacon  to  show  the  line 
of  outfall,  thus  warning 
vessels  from  approaching 
too  near.  In  all  temporary 
works  it  is  customary  to 
select  the  ch&pest  timber 
at  hand.  Both  English 
and  foreign-grown  timber  of 
every  variety  is  extensively 
used  in  shoring  trenches. 
In  some  cases  special  tim- 
ber, such  as  oak,  is  used, 

where  great  strength  is  required,  as  in  some  tunnel 
work.    Fig.  46  represents  one  of  the  simplest  modes 


Selection  of 
timber. 
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Shoring  adopted    for   ghoring  trenches   for  sewer   and   other 

twnc  6a.  works.     The  trench  is  cut  slightly  tapering,  being 

wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  timber  to  tighten,  if  it  slips,  or  the 
earth  contracts  from  drying.  This  system  consists  in 
providing  horizontal  walings,  W,  which  are  kept  in 
position  by  struts,  A.  The  walings  are  often  supported 
by  props,  B,  which  are  put  under  them,  and  serye  to 
keep  them  in  position,  so  that  if  any  settlement  takes 
place  the  whole  framing  will  subside  together.  In 
other  cases  walings  are  used  with  short  boards  at  the 
Poling  boarda.    back,  called  poling  boards^  which  are  usually  IJ  inch  in 

thickness,  and  their  object  is  to  shore  a  larger  side 
area  of  the  trench  than  is  the  case  when  walings  alone 
are  used.    This  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  47. 


Fig.  47. 


Fio.  48. 


Trenches  in 
bad  ground. 


Fig.  48  represents  a  mode  of  shoring  trenches  in  bad 
ground.  In  this  case  the  walings  and  stmts  are  used 
as  before,  but  instead  of  poling  boards  the  runners  B 
are  used,  and  they  are  sharpened  at  the  bottom  and 
driven  as  sheet  pihng  behind  the  walings.    The  trench 
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in  this  systeiDy  in  the  first  place,  mnst  be  excavated 
sufficiently  wide  at  the  top  to  enable  as  many  tiers  of 
runners  to  be  used  as  may  be  requisite  to  get  the  proper 
width  of  trench  at  the  depth  required.    It  should  be 
observed,  in  timbering  trenches,  that  the  timber  should 
be  wedged  up  tightly  against  the  sides  of  the  trench,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  slightest  chance  of  movement  in 
the  surrounding  earth,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  disturb 
the  earth.    The  struts,  as  a  rule,  should  be  of  as  great  Stmts. 
a  diameter  as  possible,  for  if  they  are  small  in  diameter, 
in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  walings,  they  are  apt 
to  split  the  walings  if  any  great  strain  is  brought  upon 
them.    Where  half-round  timbers  are  used  for  shoring 
purposes,  the  flat  sides  of  the  timber  should  be  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  trench.    The  struts  in  this  case 
should  be  cut  to  fit  the  walings,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
should  be  '' bird's-mouthed "  at  the  ends  to  fit  the 
rounded  side  of  the  walings.    In  bad  ground,  and  when 
the  trenches  are  closely  timbered,  it  is  customary  to  use 
litter,  ashes,  and  other  suitable  materials  for  packing  PackiDg 
behind  the  poling  boards  or  runners,  so  as  to  prevent  q^ci^nd. 
the  entrance  of  quicksand  and  water  into  the  excavation. 
Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  waste  that  usually  takes 
place  in  the  use  of  timber  in  trenches,  several  devices  Devices  to 
have  been  introduced  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  ^^.*** 
material,  and  to  render  it  of  use  more  than  once. 
With  this  view  Mr.  Eirkman  introduced  a  screw  at  one 
end  of  the  strut,  which  he  calculates,  in  a  work  of  any 
considerable  extent,  not  only  saves  trouble,  but  will  pay 
for  its  expense.    In  trenches  of  large  size  whole  baulks  Large  trenches. 
of  timber  are  required  to  be  used,  in  which  case  they  are 
tightened  up  by  wedges,  and  such  timbers  require  to  be 
supported  and  braced  in  all  directions.    In  tunnel  work.  Timber  for 
material  of  good  quality  should  be  selected  for  timber-    '*""*  *' 
ing,  and  such  timber  should  be  hard  and  tough,  as  at 
unknown  times  6md  places  considerable  strains  are  liable 
to  be  thrown  upon  it.    In  ordinary  tunnelling  for  sewer 
work  the  sills  and  posts  are  made  of  fir,  and  the  side 
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poata  are  nnially  placed  at  an  angle,  and  mortised  or 
notched  into  the  silla  The  poliDg  boards  or  Btavea 
are  nsaally  driven  diverging  outwards,  so  that  one  set 
overlaps  the  preceding  set,  with  a  wedge  between  the 
two,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49.    S  shows  the  position  of  the 


staves  or  poling  boards,  H  the  head  of  the  framing, 
F,  side  post  of  framing,  and  X  the  wedge  for  keeping 
the  staves  in  position. 
When  tunnelling  in  good  gronnd,  the  side  posts  may 


be  sunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  for  a  few 
inches,  and  poling  boards  or  staves  are  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  taming,  as  shown  in  Fig.  SO. 


When  tunnelling  in  bad  or  tiDBtable  ground,  a  Taiu»iiing  in 
section  of  framing  gimilar  to  that  in  Fig.  51  is  nanally  e«™»i- 
adopted. 

It  consists  in  closely  timbering  tbe  tunnel  with  the 
staves  or  poling   boards  S,  the  staves  being  kept  in 


position  by  tbe  framing  L,  which  forms  s  lintel  and 
side  fetme  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  framing,  and  tbe 
wedges  for  setting  up  the  work  are  inserted  between 
the  two  Bets  of  framing. 

The  floor  of  the  tunnel  may  be  treated  -in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  bead,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  planks 
spiked  down  to  the  sills  of  the  framing.    In  all  cases, 
whether  in  tunnelling  or  open  trench  work,  where  tbe 
ground  is  unstable,  or  where  slips  of  earth  are  likely 
to  take  place,  which  may  damage  either  the  works 
executed,  or  any  adjoining  property,  it  is  customary  to 
leave  in  the  timber  in  order  to  take  the  strain  until  Timber  ihoaid 
the  trench  has  become  completely  consolidated,  which  *"  ''**  "^ 
in  some  cases  may  not  occur  for  several  years.     In 
carrying   out  sewer  works    in  narrow  streets,  it  is  shoring  in 
advisable  to  shore  the  houses,  and  the  stays  introduced  "■^^^^  »ir*«t»- 
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Timber 
pipes,  &c. 


Descriptions  of 
timber  best 
adapted. 


Protection  of 
timber. 


Kyanizmg. 


should  be  remoTed  with  caution^  but  not  antil  the 
ezcayation  is  properly  consolidated. 

Timber  has  been  extensively  used  in  past  ages  for  the 
formation  of  aqueducts  for  conveying  water,  and  for 
the  construction  of  water  pipes,  but  for  these  purposes 
it  has  now  been  generally  superseded  by  iron.  Its  use 
for  such  like  purposes  has,  however,  again  been  revived, 
as  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  circular  channels 
formed  of  wooden  laggings,  bound  together  with  wrought- 
iron  hoops,  barrel  fashion,  and  supported  on  piers,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  and  distributing  sewage  over  land. 
Timber  is  also  now  occasionally  used  for  the  construction 
of  both  fixed  and  movable  carriers  for  distributing  sew- 
age on  land,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  construction  of 
sluice  frames  and  doors  on  all  sewage  irrigation  works. 

The  best  descriptions  of  timber  to  be  used  per- 
manently in  sewer  or  waterworks,  and  in  all  situations 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  dampness,  are  alder, 
beech,  elm,  larch,  oak,  and  teak.  In  the  selection  of 
timber  to  be  used  permanently  in  sanitary  works,  care 
should  be  exercised  that  it  is  free  from  injurious  shakes, 
large  and  loose  knots,  and  sap-wood.  Various  processes 
have  been  adopted  in  order  to  protect  timber  from 
premature  decay,  and  from  the  attacks  of  certaiii 
species  of  fungi  and  insects,  which  in  some  situations 
are  liable  to  prey  upon  it,  and  so  cause  its  rapid 
destruction.  The  systems  are  known  as  Kyanizing, 
Burnettizing,  Bethell's,  and  Payne's  processes. 

Eyanizing  consists  in  saturating  the  timber  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury). 
The  quantity  of  bichloride  to  be  used  depends  more  or 
less  upon  the  porosity  of  the  timber;  it  varies  from 
I  lb.  to  every  10  gallons  of  water  for  a  strong  solution, 
to  f  lb.  to  the  same  quantity  of  water  for  a  weak 
solution,  the  timber  being  exposed  in  tanks,  so  con- 
structed that  no  metal  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
solution.  The  period  of  immersion  varies  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the    timber,  twenty-four    hours    of 
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exposure  being  allowed  for  each  inch  in  thickness  of 
the  material 

In  Burnettizing^a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  com-  BurnetUiing. 
bination  with  water  is  used,  2^  lbs.  of  chloride  of  zinc 
being  used  for  every  10  gallons  of  water. 

Bethell's  process  consists  of  impregnating  the  timber  BetheU's 
with  creosote ;  the  timber  for  this  purpose  is  exposed  in  P"^<^®**- 
tanks,  properly  constructed,  for  a  sufficient  tiifie  to 
ensure  saturation. 

Payne's  process  consists  in  first  saturating  the  timber  Payne's 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards  P^******* 
treating  it  with  a  solution  of  some  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, which  have  the  effect  of  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  iron  and  producing  within  the  interstices 
of  the  timber  an  insoluble  oxide  of  iron. 

Timber  is  also  occasionally  protected  in  some  situa-  Charring 
tions  by  being  charred  or  burnt  on  the  exterior  surface,  **™^^- 
the  exposed  charcoal  surf&ce  being  less  liable  to  decay 
than  the  natural  timber.    Pigments  of  various  descrip-  Pigmenu. 
tions,  having  for  their  basis  the  oxides  of  lead,  iron,  or 
zinc,  are  universally  used  to  protect  timber  from  the 
weather.    Tar,  pitch,  and  its  compounds  are  also  exten-. 
sively  used,  and  are  very  efficient  for  the  protection  of 
timber  in  works  of  sewerage. 

The  strength  of  timber  when  used  in  sewer  or  other  strength  of 
work  may  be  arrived  at  by  reference  to  the  following  **°^^'' 
Table,  which  shows  the  tensile  and  compressive 
strength  of  various  kinds  of  timber ;  also  the  value  of 
the  coefficients  E  and  S  as  used  in  the  formula  of 
Professor  Barlow  in  arriving  at  the  strength  and  deflec^ 
tion  of  timber  girders  and  other  structures. 

In  the  application  of  the  Table  the  rules  for  find- 
ing the  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam  of  timber 
fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  are  given 
by  Professor  Barlow  as  follows:  '^ Multiply  the  value  Professor 
of  8  in  the  Table  of  Data  by  the  area,  and  the  depth  fo"J^tnUUng 
of  the  section  in  inches,  and  divide  that  product  by  strength  of 
the  leverage  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
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Table  of 
strength  of 
timber. 


Mode  of  taking 
dimensions. 

One-fourth  the 
breaking 
weight  the 
limit  of  safety. 

Beams  loaded 
at  intermediate 
points. 


weight  required  in  lbs. ; "  or  "  to  determine  the  strength 
of  a  rectangular  beam  of  timber  when  it  is  supported  at 
the  endsy  and  is  loaded  in  the  middle  of  its  length :  rufe, 
multiply  the  valile  of  S  in  the  Table  of  Data  by  four 
times  the  depth  in  inches,  and  by  the  area  of  the  section 
in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  distance 
between  the  supports  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  greatest  weight  the  beam  will  bear  in  lbs." 

Table  No.  62. 


Description  of  Timber. 


Teak 

English  oak 
Oanadianoak  .. 
A&ican  oak 
Dantdo  oak 

Aflh 

Beech 

Elm 

Pitch  pine.. 
New  England  fir 
Dantzic  pine 
Mar  Forest  fir  .. 
Larch 

Norway  spar    . . 
8pmce  fir . . 
Memeldeal 
Christiana  deal 


Specific 

Tenriie 

Comprenlve 

Reduced 

•    Qnvity. 

Strength. 

Strength. 

of£. 

lbs.  per  sq.  In. 

Ibe.  per  eq.  in. 

•745 

8,000 

12,000 

849 

'934 

19,000 

10,000 

209 

•872 

•  • 

•  » 

810 

•972 

•  • 

■  ■ 

165 

•756 

•  ■ 

•  • 

172 

•76 

17,000 

9,300 

237 

•696 

22,000 

9,800 

195 

•553 

13,200 

10,800 

101 

•66 

•  • 

■  • 

177 

•553 

•  • 

•  • 

317 

•649 

8.000 

5,400 

■  ■ 

•696 

■  • 

•  ■ 

93 

•556 

10.200 

5,500 

152 

•577 

■  • 

•  • 

210 

•512 

10,100 

6,500 

•  ■ 

•590 

•  • 

•  • 

116 

•689 

12,000 

5,850 

115 

ValneofSu 


2110 

1672 

1766 

2589 

1470- 

2026 

1556 

1013 

1632 

1102 

1426 

1144 

1127 

1474 

1490 

1731 

1562 


Note. — The  reduced  valne  of  E  in  this  Table  is  found  by  diTidixig 
the  original  valne  of  E,  as  given  by  Professor  Barlow  in  hia  work  on 
the  *  Strength  of  Materials,' by  1728. 

If  the  beam  is  not  placed  horizontally,  the  distance 
between  the  supports  must  be  measured  horizontally, 
aud  will  be  the  length  of  bearing.  A  fourth  of  the  break- 
ing weight,  as  given  by  the  formulae,  will  be  the  greatest 
load  to  which  a  beam  ought  to  be  subjected  in  practice. 
*'  When  the  load  is  applied  at  any  other  point  than  the 
middle,  it  will  be  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments, 
into  which  the  point  divides  the  distance  between  the 
supports,  is  to  the  square  of  half  that  distance ;  so  is  the 
weight  found  by  the  rule  to  the  weight  the  beam  will 
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siiBtain  at  the  given  point."    When  a  beam  is  uniformly  Beams  uni- 
loaded,  its  breaking  weight  is  twiee  that  of  a  beam    °™  y  °* 
whose  load  is  applied  at  the  centre.    The  following  Formnisfor 
formulsB  of  Professor  Barlow  will  give  all  the  informa-  J^f^  ^^ 
tion  required  for  calculating  the  strength  and  other 
particulars  of  beams,  &c 

1.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 
the  other. 


In  square  beams 

s 


=  rf=</: 


2.  When  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle. 
In  this  case  therefore 


W  = 

1  = 


I 
4fld'S 

w 


^  =  A~Ma         I   ^  aquaro  beams 


3.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  strength  of 
in  the  middle. 

W-— J 

6ad*B 


**  ^  g^fl        I    ^  square  beams 


W 

6d*S 


/  /W    (        a  =  d=\/ 


»//W 
68 
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4.  When  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends^  atid 
loaded  at  an  intermediate  point. 

W  =  — -— • 
mn 

.      mnVr 

mnW         \ 
<»  =  y^^        I  Iw  aquaro  beams 


5.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 
at  an  intermediate  point. 


^      dlacPS 
W  =  — ^ • 

2mn  , 

2mnW 

» 

2winW         I 

In  the  above  formulae 

W  =  breaking  weight  in  lbs. 

/  =  length  in  inches. 

a  =  breadth  in  inches. 

d  =  depth  in  inches. 

S  =  the  tabular  value  given  in  Table  No.  52. 
m  and  n  represent  distance  from  the  points  of  support  when  the 
load  is  applied  at  an  intermediate  point  on  the  beam. 

Deflection  of         In  order  "  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  beam 
*™**  capable  of  supporting  a  given  weight  with  a  given 

degree  of  deflection  when  fixed  at  one  end :  rtiUy  divide 
Prof.  Barlow's  the  Weight  in  lbs.  by  the  reduced  tabular  value  of  E, 
ing^fthe^"^'  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and  deflection,  both  in 
amount  of        inchcs ;  then  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  multiplied 

by  the  length  in  feet  will  be  the  depth  required  in 
inches."    "  When  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
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oyer  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  deflection  will  be  only  Deflection  in 
Itbs  of  the  deflection  from  the  same  weight  appUed  at  ^SfoJiT/y^dis- 
the  extremity,  and  in  the  rule  consider  the  weight  tnbutedioad. 
reduced  in    this  proportion.'*      ^^If  the  beam    be  a  Cylindrical 
cylinder,  the  deflection  will  be  1'7  times  the  deflection  ^*^  °' 
of  a  square  beam,  other  circumstances  being  the  same." 
'^  To  find  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  given  weight  with  a  given  degree  of  deflection 
when  supported  at  both  ends :  nUe,  multiply  the  weight 
to  be  supported  in  lbs.  by  the  cube  of  the  length  in 
feet.    Divide  this  product  by  sixteen  times  the  reduced 
tabular  value  of  E,  multiplied  into  the  given  deflection 
in  inches,  and  the  quotient  is  the  breadth  multiplied  by 
the  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches.'* 

Note  1. — "  If  the  beam  be  intended  to  be  square,  then 
the  breadth  is  equal  to  the  depth,  and  the  fourth  root 
of  the  quotient  is  the  depth  required." 

Note  2. — **If  the  beam  be  a  cylinder,  multiply  the 
quotient  by  1*7,  and  then  the  fourth  root  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder." 

'^  To  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  pillar  or  column  Strength  of 
to  bear  a  given  stress  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  without  ^mW?  °^ 
sensible  curvature :  ruley  multiply  the  weight  to  be  sup- 
ported in  lbs.  by  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  pillar 
in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  forty  times  the 
reduced  tabular  value  of  E,  the  quotient  will  be  equal 
to  the  breadth  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  least 
thickness;  therefore,  either  the  breadth  or  thickness 
will  require  to  be  flxed  upon  before  the  other  can  be 
found.** 

Note  1. — "  If  the  pillar  be  square,  its  side  will  be  the 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient" 

JVofe  2. — **  K  the  column  be  a  cylinder,  multiply  the 
tabular  value  of  E  (Table  52)  by  24  instead  of  40.  The 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient  in  the  rule  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder." 

The  following  formulae  as  to  the  strength  of  wooden 
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Formula  for 
strength  of 
coiumns. 


Relative 
strength  of 
colamns  in 
reference  to 
form  of  section. 
Safe  load  for 
columns. 


oulumnsy  as  given  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  will  be 
found  useful : — 


LOKQ  Ck>LUlfK8. 


W 

w 


D* 


=:  10 '  95  Y^ ,  solid  sqaare  Dantzio  oak  (diy). 
=  7*81  ^ ,  solid  square  of  Red-deal  (dry). 


w.o 


Short  Columns. 


10   = 

W  = 

to  = 

L  = 
0  = 


W  +  -75  0 

breaking  weight  of  long  columns  in  tons. 

breaking  weight  of  short  columnst  less  than  30  diameters 
long,  in  tons. 

length  of  the  oolninn  in  feet. 

crashing  force  of  material  as  given  in  Table  No.  52,  multi- 
plied by  sectional  area  of  column. 


The  relative  strength  of  columns  having  the  same 
sectional  area,  but  differing  in  the  form  of  section,  will 
be  for  a  circular  column  =  100,  triangular  ditto  =  110, 
square  ditto  =  93.  The  safe  load  to  be  applied  to 
columns  should  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  breakino; 
weight. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


IRON  AND   OTHER  METALS. 


Iron  and  some  other  metals  are  extensively  nsed  by  the 
sanitary  engineer  in  carrying  ont  his  varied  description 
of  works.  Iron  is  more  or  less  found  in  every  country,  and 
in  every  geological  formation.    It  is  employed  in  the  Forms  in  which 

_i        .  •  «         •.  T      •      .1  J?  'jv  iron  is  used. 

construction  of  samtary  works  m  three  forms :  either  as 
cast  iron,  which  is  a  carburet  of  iron ;  as  wrought  iron, 
which  is  cast  iron  decarbonized,  or  freed  from  its  com- 
bined carbon ;   and  as  steel,  which  is  iron  having  a 
smaller  amount  of  carbon  in  combination  than  is  found 
in  cast  iron.    Cast  iron  is  largely  used  in  works  of  Use  of  cast 
sewerage  and  water  supply.    It  is  a  metal  which  is  '"»• 
easily  moulded  to  any  shape,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  formation  of  pipes,  cylinders,  flushing-doors,  pen- 
stocks, columns,  gullies,  and  a  variety  of  other  details. 
Of  the  quality  of  cast  iron,  it  is  classed  by  the  manu-  Clanifioation  of 
facturer  as  No.  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  according  to  the  amount  ****  ^^^ 
of  carbon  which  is  in  combination  with  the  iron.    No.  1 
is  an  iron  which  is  most  highly  carbonized,  the  carboni- 
zation diminishing  with  the  number  of  the  iron.    The 
amount  of  carbon  in  combination  with  the  iron  varies 
from  2  to  4  per  cent.    The  proper  admixture  of  the  Admixture  of 
iron  in  the  foundry  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in 
order  to  ensure  a  perfect  casting ;   for  as  different 
varieties  of  iron  have  different  points  of  fusion  and 
varying  rates  of  cooling,  unless  a  proper  admixture  is 
ensured  the  casting  will  have  within  itself  an  element 
tending  to  produce  its  own  destruction,  for  while  some 
of  the  metal  may  be  in  perfect  fusion,  other  parts  may 
be  imperfectly  fused,  while  again  others  may  be  burnt ; 


iron. 
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Unequal 
tension  in  iron 
castings. 


Air  fiimaoe. 


Blast  fiirnace. 


Fanlts  of  cast' 
iron  work. 


Fails  without 
warning. 

Phosphorus  in 


iron. 


or  ia  cooling,  some  of  the  metals  may  cool  faster  or 
slower  than  others,  consequently  the  casting  may  be 
thus  brought  into  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  "  hide-bound,"  when  such  slight 
influences  as  sudden  change  of  temperature  may  lead 
to  its  instant  destruction.  Experiment  has  shown  that 
castings  which  are  made  by  remelting  the  iron  in  the 
air  furnace  are  capable  of  bearing  a  slightly  greater 
tensile  strain  than  those  made  direct  from  the  blast- 
furnace ;  therefore  it  is  the  practice  of  some  engineers 
to  stipulate  that  the  metal  shall  be  remelted  in  the  air 
furnace.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  manufacture  some 
of  the  largest  and  best  makers  of  cast-iron  pipes  cast 
them  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  if  care  is 
exercised  no  evils  arise  from  this  practice,  as  the  men 
employed  in  the  manufacture  know  from  long  expe- 
rience, from  the  appearance  of  the  fldwer  on  the  molten 
metal,  if  it  is  or  is  not  fit  for  pipe  making,  and  if  not 
suitable  it  is  run  into  pigs,  and  afterwards  remelted 
with  an  admixture  of  other  iron  in  the  air  furnace.  In 
all  castings  the  engineer  should  see  that  they  are  free 
from  air-bubbles,  scoria,  cold-shot^  and  other  imperfec- 
tions of  casting,  and  that  they  are  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  There  are,  however,  faults  to  which  all  articles 
made  of  cast  iron  are  liable,  and  which  may  escape 
observation  even  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  in 
consequence  there  will  ever  remain  a  certain  degree  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  iron  castings,  for  there 
are  numerous  circumstances  which  may,  more  or  less, 
affect  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  article,  such  as 
unequal  contraction  in  cooling,  imperfections  from  latent 
flaws  which  may  be  concealed  by  a  covering  of  sound 
metal,  the  brittle  nature  of  the  material,  the  presence 
of  some  deleterious  agent  in  the  metal  itself,  all  tending 
to  render  cast  iron  more  or  less  uncertain  and  liable  to 
fail  without  warning.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  in 
iron,  which  is  more  or  less  present  in  most  of  the  ores  of 
this  country,  greatly  detracts  from  the  quality  of  the 
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material,  and  gives  it  a  quality  commonly  known  as 

*' cold-short."    The  iron  in  this  case  appears  to  set 

in  large   crystals,  and  is  brittle  and  very  liable  to 

fracture.    The  presence  of  sulphur  in  iron,  on  the  other  Sulphur  in 

hand,  gives  it  a  quality  known  as  "  red-short,"  while  ^^^ 

the  presence  of  arsenic  is  supposed  to  improve  the  Arsenic  in  iron. 

quality  of  the  material.   The  Lowmoor  iron  is  supposed 

to  derive  its  excellent  quality  from  the  presence  of 

arsenic. 

Some  other  metallic  bases  when  present  have  also  a 
beneficial  influence  in  purifying  iron  in  the  course  of  Purification  of 
its  manufacture,  and  are  occasionally  added  by  the 
manufacturer  for  this  purpose,  such,  for  example,  as 
silica  and  manganese.     Formerly  iron  was  procured  Comparison 
entirely  by  means  of  the  cold  blast,  but  the  hot  blast  is  an/horbUst 
now  generally  used,  as  a  much  larger  yield  of  iron  is  i^on. 
produced  at  a  less  cost,  and  ores  that  could  not  be 
reduced  with  the  cold  blast  are  now  successfully  oper- 
ated upon  with  the  hot  blast.     It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  hot-blast  iron  is  inferior  to  cold  blast, 
and  practical  tests  applied  to  both  irons  appear  to 
favour  this  view ;  yet  the  slight  inferiority  of  the  hot- 
blast  iron  may  not  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  blast, 
but,  as  some  persons  of  great  experience  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  ascribe  it^  to  the  inferior  ores  which  are 
now  smelted  as  compared  with  those  used  when  the 
cold-blast  iron  was  more  in  vogue.    Oast  iron  is  more  Cast-iron  pipe 
generally  used  in  sanitary  works  in  the  form  of  cylin-  ™*"'*^»<5^'^- 
ders  or  pipes,  and  it  is  customary  for  small  pipes  with 
bands  for  drilling  to  be  cast  in  the  foundry  on  a  bed  laid 
nearly  horizontal,  or  at  an  angle  of  45^.    Larger  pipes 
of  six  inches  and  greater  diameter  are  best  cast  verti- 
cally.   In  vertical  castings  the  socket  ends,  if  they  are 
socket  and  spigot  pipes^  may  be  cast  downwards,   or 
upwards,  as  required.    If  large  pipes  are  cast  horizon- 
tally, the  cores  are  apt  to  float,  so  that  the  pipe,  when 
made,  is  liable  to  be  thinner  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
Unequal  thickness  may  occur  in  pipes  vertically  cast  if 
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Matters  to  be 
obsenred  in 
pipe  mana- 
fncture. 


Effect  of  moT- 
ing  loads  on 
cast  iron. 


Strength  of 
cast  iron. 

Strength  and 
thickness  of 
cast-iron  pipes. 


the  core  is  not  placed  truly  oonceDtric,  or  if  it  warps  in 
the  drying  process.  In  horizontal-cast  pipes  core  nails 
are  required  for  fixing  the  core  in  position,  and  these 
are  afterwards  hammered  up,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
detect,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  core  nails, 
if  the  pipe  has  been  horizontally  or  vertically  oast  In 
all  iron  pipes  the  engineer  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  castings  are  all  truly  cylindrical,  and  that  the  spigot 
of  every  socket  pipe  fits  properly  into  the  socket ;  that 
all  special  pipes,  such  as  bends  and  junctious,  are  truly 
shaped  and  will  join  properly  with  the  straight  pipes ; 
that  the  sectional  area  of  every  pipe  be  truly  concentric, 
and  any  pipe  which  deviates  more  than  one-fourth  from 
the  specified  thickness  at  any  point  should  be  rejected. 
The  elasticity  of  cast  iron  is  such  that  an  alternating 
load  of  one-sixth  the  breaking  weight  will  injure  it. 
The  safe  load  for  cast  iron  should  not  exceed  one-tenth 
the  breaking  weight,  and  the  average  tensile  strength 
may  be  taken  at  seven  tons  per  square  inch.  When 
cast  iron  is  used  in  the  form  of  pipes,  the  mode  adopted 
in  practice,  of  arriving  at  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
pipe,  is  based  equally  on  the  experience  of  casting  them 
as  upon  the  calculated  thickness  that  would  result  when 
taking  into  account  the  pressure  they  would  have  to 
bear ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  any  pipe  which  can  be 
cast  sound  in  the  foundry  will  bear  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure to  which  it  may  be  subjected  in  practice.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  cast  iron  is  slightly  porous,  and  is 
liable  to  considerable  defects  in  casting,  especially  when 
the  metal  is  thin ;  therefore  all  pipes  are  made  of  con- 
siderably greater  thickness  than  that  required  to  ensure 
their  stability  when  subjected  to  a  given  bursting  pres- 
sure. Some  engineers  make  the  thickness  of  a  pipe 
equal  one-fifth  of  the  square  root  of  its  internal  diameter 
in  inches,  which  gives  a  thickness  safe  in  practice  for 
all  ordinary  pressures.  The  resistance  which  a  pipe 
ofiers  for  every  inch  of  its  length  to  the  internal  pres- 
sure tending  to  burst  it,  equals  that  of  the  cohesive 
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strength  of  the  thickness  of  its  two  sides.  The  effective 
area  of  pressure  upon  the  pipe  tending  to  cause  rupture 
equals  its  internal  diameter.  If  the  tensile  strength  of 
cast  iron  is  taken  at  15,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being  62*449  lbs.,  then 
the  thickness  of  a  pipe  to  resist  water  pressure  is 

_62J49HD__  =  .0000144  H D.  f,^™!*  ^J 

2  X  144  X  15000  strength  of 


H  =  head  of  water  in  feet. 
D  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  IncheB. 


castiog  pipes. 


With  this  thickness  the  pipe  would  be.  at  the  point 
of  bursting.  All  pipes  should  be  made  of  sufficient 
thickness  not  only  to  bear  the  steady  working  pressure, 
but  the  shocks  to  which  they  are  subjected  when  water 
is  put  in  motion  through  them  or  the  current  is  sud- 
denly stopped.  In  practice  it  may  be  taken  that  pipes  Pipes  should  be 
should  be  capable  of  sustaining  ten  times  the  greatest  ^^  unTesThe 
pressure,  or  the  strain  to  which  at  any  time  they  may  bursting 

pressure. 

be  subjected,  which  is  the  pressure  used  in  testing  them ; 
therefore  if  pipes  are  so  made,  the  following  formula 
will  give  their  thickness,  '000144  H  D  :  Formula  for 

thickness  of 

H  =  hedd  of  water  in  feet  P**^' 

D  =  internal  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 

Pipes  are  usually  tested  in  a  hydraulic  machine  to 
a  test  of  three  or  four  times  the  greatest  working  pres- 
sure to  which  they  will  be  subjected  in  practice.  When 
pipes  are  made  according  to  the  formula  '000144  H  D, 
the  safe  head  of  water  to  which  they  should  be  tested 
equals  one-tenth  the  bursting  pressure.  Example,  a  12-  Example. 
inch  pipe  is  required  to  be  made  to  work  under  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  125  feet  head  of  water.  This  pipe 
would  be  tested  say  to  125  x  8  =^  375  feet,  and  its  thick- 
ness should  equal  '000144  x  375  x  12  =  -648  inch, 

, .,     .,   .      ,.                          648  X  2  X  15000 
while  its  bursting  pressure  =  =-5 = 

1620  lbs.  per  square  inch.    A  machine  for  pipe  testing 

T 
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Pipt  uating  hj  18  illoBtrated  in  Fig.  52.    It  couBista  of  a  frsme  carrjr-f 
pnMun.  jjjg  ^  movable  head  A.     The  apparatus  is  capable  of 

being  lengthened  at  plea- 
sure by  means  of  the  ants 
B,  B,  so  as  to  take  in 
pipes  of  varying  length. 
The  pipe  C  to  be  tested 
is  rolled  up  an  inclined 
plane,  nsually  of  timber, 
into  it«  position ;  the 
movable  head  is  then 
screwed  up,  the  pipe  being 
kept  water-tight  at  the 
ends  by  means  of  packing, 
composed  of  either  platted 
hemp  or  a  disk  of  indJar 
lubber  or  leather.  The 
pressure  is  applied  by 
^  means  of  a  force-pump ; 

d  a  gauge  is  fixed  upon  the 

"  apparatus  in  order  to  re- 

cord the  pressure,  and  as 
the  pipe  fills  with  water 
provision  is  made  for  the 
escape  of  the  air,  this 
precaution  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  other- 
wise a  pipe  bursting  woald 
explode  with  oonsiderablo 
Pip«  tntiDg  for  violence.    The  thickness 

"''•*""'■  of  the  pipes  is  usuaUy 

tested  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  callipers,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  53. 
mhHo.53.  IuTableNo.53.Uiedia. 

meter,  thickness,  length, 
weight,  safe  head  of  water, 
and  the  bursting  pressure  are  given  for  pipes  of  from 
1^  inch  to  48  inches  diameter.    In  cases  in  which  the 
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thickness  for  pipes  required  does  not  correspond  with 
the  thickness  giyen  in  the  TablCi  the  weight  of  the 


Fia.58. 


*^. 


->>-. 


pipe  may  be  arrived  at  by  taking  its  cubical  contents  How  wdght 
in  inches  and  multiplying  it  by  -27  lb.,  the  weight  of  ^^JJtSned. 
one  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron. 


[Table  No.  53. 
T  2 
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Tablb  No.  63. — Showing  the  Sizb,  Weioht,  Save  Head^  and 
Strength  of  Cabt-ibon  Water  Pipes. 


Devia- 
tion 
which 
maybe 
allowed 

in 
Weight 
inlbe. 

Bursting 
Pressure 

Intenial    ^ 
diameter    ij 

inches. 

liick- 
nof 
talin 
cbes. 

Length 

of  Pipe 

in  work, 

in 

feet 

Hepihof  n 

Socket     n* 

in       Jo 

tnchea.     in 

Uck- 

BMOf 

Intin 
cbea. 

Weight 

of  Pipe 

in  lilt. 

Safe 
Head  of 
,  Water  ia 
1     feet. 

in  lbs.  per 

sq.  in., 

tmsUe 

strength 

taken  at 

16.000  lbs. 

« 

iper  sq.  m. 

1        , 

1} 

250 

6 

2-75 

•20 

42 

2 

1150 

5000 

2 

250 

6 

2-75 

'20 

56 

2 

863 

3750 

8 

250 

9 

2-75 

'20 

80 

3 

675 

2500 

3 

376 

9 

2-76 

•20 

li^O 

4 

863 

3750 

8 

500 

9 

2^75 

■20 

166 

6 

1150 

5000 

8 

625 

9 

2-75 

•20 

210 

7 

1438 

6250 

4 

250 

9 

2-75 

'26 

110 

4 

421 

1875 

4 

376 

9 

2-75 

26 

160 

6 

647 

2812 

4 

600 

9 

2-75       ' 

26 

210 

7 

863 

8760 

4 

626 

9 

2-75' 

'26 

260 

8 

1078 

4687 

5 

260 

9 

2-75 

26  . 

185 

6 

845 

1500 

5 

375 

9 

2-75       ■ 

26 

196 

7 

618 

2260 

5 

600 

9 

2-75       • 

26 

270 

8 

690 

3000 

ft 

626 

9 

2-75 

26 

380 

10 

868 

3750 

6 

375 

9 

2-75       • 

26 

230 

7 

431 

1875 

6 

600 

9 

2-75       ' 

26 

265 

8 

676 

2500 

6 

'625 

9 

2-75       ■ 

26 

886 

11 

719 

3125 

6 

no 

9 

2-76       ■ 

26 

470 

14 

863 

3760 

7 

375 

9 

2-75 

•26 

276 

8 

370 

1607 

7 

•500 

9 

2-75 

'26 

360 

10 

493 

2142 

7 

•625 

9 

2-75 

'26 

450 

13 

616 

2678 

7 

•750 

9 

2-76 

26 

540 

16 

739 

3215 

8 

•875 

9 

2-75 

•26 

310 

9 

323 

1406 

8 

•500 

9 

2-75 

•26 

410 

12 

431 

1876 

8 

•625 

9 

2-75 

•26 

610 

16 

539 

2343 

8 

•750 

9 

2-75 

•26 

610 

18 

647 

2812 

9 

•375 

9 

2-75 

•26 

846 

10 

288 

1250 

9 

•600 

9 

2-75 

•26 

460 

18 

883 

1666 

9 

•626 

9 

2-76 

•26 

660 

16 

479 

2083 

9 

•750 

9 

2-75 

•26 

680 

18 

675 

2500 

10 

•375 

9 

2-75 

•26 

380 

10 

259 

1125 

10 

•600 

9 

2-75 

•26 

600 

16 

345 

1600 

10 

•626 

9 

2-75 

•26 

620 

18 

432 

1878 

10 

•760 

9 

2-76 

•26 

775 

20 

618 

2250 

11 

•500 

9 

275 

•26 

645 

16 

313 

1363 

11 

•626 

9 

2-75 

•26 

680 

18 

392 

1704 

11 

•750 

9 

2-75 

•26 

816 

24 

470 

2045 

11 

•876 

9 

2-75 

•26 

960 

27 

649 

2386 

12 

•500 

9 

3^00 

38 

696 

17 

288 

1260 

12 

•626 

9 

300 

•83 

740 

20 

359 

1662 

12 

'750 

9 

300 

'33 

890 

22 

431 

1875 

12 

'875 

9 

300 

33 

1040 

30 

503 

2187 

14 

'626 

9 

3-00 

33 

890 

24 

308 

1339 

14 

760 

9 

300       ■ 

33 

1060 

30 

370 

1607 

14 

876 

9 

3-00       • 

33 

1230 

36 

431 

1875 

14       1' 

00 

9 

3-00       • 

83 

1400 

40 

493 

2142 
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Tablk  Na  58.— Sbowiog  the  Sizs,  Wxioht,  Safb  Head,  and 
gTBEKGTH  of  Cast-ibon  Watbb  Pipbb — (continued). 


• 

DsYla. 

tton 

which 

majbe 

aUowed 

Bunting 
Fraoaure 

sintenMl 
diameier 

of  Plp6 

Thick- 
new  of 
Metalln 

Length 

of  Pipe 

in  work. 

Depth  of 

Socket 

te 

Thick. 

neasor 

Joint  In 

Weight 
ofPtpe 

atfe 
Head  of 
Water  in 

bill)a.per 
Bq.ln, 
tensile 

In 
fnoliet. 

incheeb 

In 
ftet 

« 

inches. 

Inehei. 

m  Ids. 

In 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

llaet. 

strength 
taloenat 

15,000  lbs. 

persq.  in. 

15 

•625 

9 

300 

•33 

945 

27 

288 

1250 

15 

•750 

9 

800 

•33 

1125 

32 

845 

1500 

15 

•875 

9 

300 

•83 

1815 

85 

403 

1750 

15 

100 

9 

300 

•83 

1495 

40 

460 

2000 

16 

•625 

9 

3-50 

•33 

1005 

28 

269 

1171 

16 

•750 

9 

8-50 

•33 

1200 

85 

823 

1406 

16 

•875 

9 

3-50 

•83 

1895 

39 

377 

1640 

16 

1-00 

9 

8-50 

•33 

1595 

45 

431 

1875 

18 

•625 

9 

3-50 

•33 

1125 

82 

289 

1041 

18 

•750 

9 

3-50 

•83 

1340 

36 

276 

1200 

18 

•875 

9 

3-50 

•83 

1580 

42 

335 

1458 

18 

1-00 

9 

8-50 

•38 

1745 

50 

383 

1666 

21 

•625 

12 

3-50 

•33 

1750 

50 

205 

892 

21 

'750 

12 

3-50 

•38 

2075 

56 

246 

1071 

21 

•875 

12 

3^50 

•83 

2410 

68 

288 

1250 

21 

100 

12 

3-50 

•33 

2855 

70 

828 

1428 

24 

•625 

12 

,  3-50 

•33 

1980 

54 

180 

781 

24 

•750 

12 

3-50 

•83 

2850 

65 

217 

937 

24 

•875 

12 

3-50 

•38 

2800 

70 

251 

1093 

24 

1-00 

12 

3^50 

•83 

3185 

80 

288 

1250 

80 

•75 

12 

400 

•83 

3080 

78 

173 

750 

SO 

100 

12 

4-00 

•33 

8940 

105 

280 

1000 

30 

1125 

12 

4^00 

•83 

4205 

110 

259 

1125 

80 

1-25 

12 

4-00 

•33 

4955 

112 

288 

1250 

36 

•75 

12 

4^00 

•38 

3675 

100 

144 

625 

36 

10 

12 

4-00 

•33 

4785 

111 

192 

833 

36 

1125 

12 

400 

•83 

5195 

113 

216 

987 

36 

1-25 

12 

4-00 

•83 

5900 

125 

289 

1041 

42 

•75 

12 

4-50 

•33 

4865 

110 

123 

535 

42 

10 

12 

4-50 

•83 

5645 

120 

164 

714 

42 

1125 

12 

4-50 

•38 

6800 

130 

185 

803 

42 

1-25 

12 

4-50 

•88 

6940 

140 

205 

892 

48 

•75 

12 

4-50 

•88 

4980 

112 

108 

468 

48 

10 

12 

4-50 

•83 

6450 

132 

144 

625 

48 

1125 

12 

4^50 

•83 

7180 

142 

162 

703 

48 

125 

12 

450 

•38 

7615 

150 

180 

781 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  cast  Example  of 
iron  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  ^t  iroou  ^  ^ 
iron  castings,  a  circumstance  came  under  the  author's 
attention,  when  carrying  out  a  portion  of  the  water* 
works  of  Croydon,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
A  12-inch  water  main,  fiye-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, was  laid  through  the  district^  and  the  pipes  were 
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DwcriptioB  of 
pipes  used. 


tested,  preyious  to  being  laid,  at  the  manofacttirer'e 
worksy  to  a  pressure  of  500  feet  head  of  water.  The 
greatest  working  pressure  on  the  main  did  not  exceed 
120  feet  head  of  water.  When  this  main  was  first  put 
in  operation  seyeral  pipes  burst,  and  on  this  account  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  test  the  main  again,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  to  a  pressure  equal  to  400  feet  head 
of  water ;  in  spite  of  this  second  test,  after  some  few 
months  had  elapsed,  three  pipes,  each  at  some  consider- 
able distance  apart,  burst  simultaneously,  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  property.  It  should  be  observed 
that  this  main  was  laid  in  a  porous  grayel  soil  in  a 
trench  4  feet  deep,  and  that  for  some  weeks  preyious  to 
the  bursting  there  had  been  almost  uninterrupted  rain- 
fjE^ll ;  consequently  the  ground  was  thoroughly  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  burst- 
ing of  the  main  there  was  a  fall  of  several  inches  of 
snow  followed  immediately  by  rain*  Inquiries  made 
as  to  the  mode  of  the  manufactiu*e  of  these  pipes 
showed  that  they  had  been  hastily  made,  and  probably 
too  rapidly  cooled ;  impurities  may  also  have  been  pre- 
sent in  the  metal  which  had  deranged  the  crystalline 
process,  and  these  circumstances  combined  to  render 
them  **  coldnshort,"  and  probably  **  hide-bound,"  and 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature  caused  them  to  fly 
to  pieces  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  breaking  of  an 
unannealed  glass  by  the  pouring  in  of  hot  water.  In 
support  of  the  foregoing  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  these  pipes,  it  may  be  said  that  they  could 
not  have  failed  from  pressure,  ad  the  main  in  question 
drew  its  supply  from  a  larger  main,  which  was  rela- 
tively not  so  strong,  and,  moreover,  samples  of  the 
burst  pipes  when  tested  were  found  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  pressure  exceeding  eight  tons  to  the  square  inch 
of  section.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  from  experience. 
Meets  of  that  cylinders  of  cast  iron  have  flown  to  pieces  when 
of  temperai^  subjected  to  any  sudden  change  of  temperature,  espe- 
cially such  as  cold  rain  or  severe  frost,  and  that  the 
majority  of  breakages  in  cast-iron  water  pipes  usually 
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occur  in  time  of  frost,  a  sudden,  severe  frost  being 
almost  sure  to  cause  considerable  breakage  of  pipes. 

Wrouffhi  Iron  forms  more  or  less  an  essential  feature  Use  of  wrought 
in  constructions  for  sanitary  purposes.   Its  use  for  tubes  ^^^' 
for  gas  and  water,  girders,  yalve  gear,  tide  valves,  steam 
boilers,  machinery,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  is 
well  known,  and  its  value  consists  in  its  great  strength 
and  capability  of  being  easily  worked  into  various 
forms.    Like  cast  iron,  it  is  subject  to  differences  in  Variations  in 
quality ;  it  is  as  a  rule  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord-  wrought**  iron. 
iDg  to  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  fibrous,  tough,  or  **  red-short,"  and  the  other 
granular  or  **  cold-short.**    The  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  wrought  iron  has  an  analogous  effect  upon 
it  to  that  which  they  have  upon  cast  iron ;  for  example, 
phosphorus  is  said  to  render  wrought-iron  bars  *'  cold- 
short," while  sulphur  renders  them  **  red-short."    The 
late  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  in  his  work  on  Iron  Manu-  Sir  w.  Fair- 
facture,  says,  ^  The  former  is  the  most  ductile,  and  is    ^"  °' 
a  tough,  fibrous  material,  which  exhibits  considerable 
strength  when  cold ;  the  latter  »is  more  brittle,  and 
exhibits  a  highly  crystalline  fracture,  almost  like  cast 
iron,  but  the  fact  is  probably  not  generally  known 
that  the  brittle  works  as  well,  and  is  as  ductile  under 
the  hammer  as  the  otiier  when  at  a  high  temperature." 
Of  all  the  qualities  of  iron  preference  should  be  given, 
as  Mr.  Eirkaldy  states,  to  puddled  iron,  instead  of  scrap  Mr.  D.  Kir- 
iron,  which  latter  may  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  prefere^^irto 
qualities  of  iron,  all  of  which  may  differ  as  to  their  puddled  iron. 
welding  points;   when  therefore  they  are  worked  to- 
gether, one  portion  may  be  too  much  heated,  and  so 
destroy  the  value  of  that  particular  iron,  while  other 
portions  may  not  be  sufficiently  heated,  and  an  im- 
perfect quality  of  iron  is  the  result  of  such  amalgama-  influence  of 
tions.     All  plates  and  bars,  especially  when  rolled,  are  gt^enffSi 
much  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  than  in  the 
contrary  way.     The  long-continued  heating  of  wrought 
iron  has  a  tendency  to  render  it  crystalline  in  character, 
and  to  injure   its  quality.      Tn  the   manufacture  of 
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Anortment  of 
wrought  iron. 


Breaking 
weight  should 
he  stated. 


Contraction  of 
area  in  hreak- 
ing  (thould  be 
noted. 

Quotation  from 
Mr.  Kirkaldy. 


wroDght  iron  its  quality  in  deBignated  by  the  number 
of  times  the  iron  undergoes  working  in  the  oourse  of 
manufacture ;  for  instance,  it  is  called  best^  best  best, 
treble  best,  &c.,  according  to  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  worked ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  value  of  iron 
so  re-worked,  as  Mr.  Eirkaldv  has  found  that  after  five 
or  six  workings  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  is  de- 
teriorated, so  no  advantage  results  from  incurring  the 
greater  cost  of  re-working  an  unlimited  number  of  times. 
In  ordering  wrougbt-iron  work  it  will  be  well  for  the 
engineer  to  stipulate  the  breaking  weight  he  expects 
the  iron  to  bear.  Many  engineers  also  take  into  con- 
sideration  the  amount  of  elongation  taking  place  in  the 
specimen  before  fracture.  Mr!  Eirkaldy,  who  has  given 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  quality  of 
ii*OQ,  considers  that  it  is  better  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  contraction  of  the  area  in  breaking,  because 
then  you  will  get  to  ^now  the  quality  of  the  iron  you 
have  to  deal  with;  and  he  says,  *^  It  seems  most  remark- 
able that  an  element  of  the  highest  importance  should 
have  been  so  long  oyerlooked,  namely,  the  contraction 
of  the  specimen's  area  when  subjected  to  considerable 
strain,  and  the  still  greater  contraction  at  the  point  of 
rupture  which  takes  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
as  the  material  is  soft  or  hard,  and  the  consequent 
influence  this  reduction  must  have  on  the  amount  of 
weight  sustained  by  the  specimen  before  breaking.  The 
apparent  mystery  of  a  very  inferior  description  of  iron 
suspending,  under  a  steady  load,  fully  a  third  more  than 
a  very  superior  kind,  vanishes  at  once  when  we  fiud 
that  the  former  had  the  benefit  of  retaining  to  the  last 
its  original  area  only  slightly  decreased,  whilst  the 
latter  on  breaking  was  reduced  to  very  nearly  a  fourth 
of  its  original  area — the  one  a  hard  and  brittle  iron, 
liable  to  snap  suddenly  under  a  jerk  or  blow,  the  other 
very  soft  and  tough,  impossible  to  break  otherwise  than 
by  tearing  slowly  asunder."  Therefore,  in  selecting 
wrought  iron  for  any  particular  purpose,  it  will  be  well 
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for  the  engineer  to  state  the  degree  of  contraction  he  Degree  of  oon- 
will  expect  when  it  is  tested  in  the  breaking  apparatus.  \^  grated.  ^^ 

In  Tables  Nos.  54  and  55,  some  experiments  on  the 
strength  and  contraction  of  metals  are  given  which  will 
aid  the  engineer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  works. 

Table  No.  54. — Showiog  the  Spboifio  GEAvrrr,  Tenbilb  and 
CoMrBBSsiYB  Stbekqth  of  yarioufl  metals.  From  experiments 
by  Mr.  D.  Kibkaldt  and  others. 


DeteiiptloDofMetaL 


Cast    steel    for   tools   froin\ 

Aoadiaa  iron 
Besdemer  steel  for  tools,  in 

bar     

Ditto  oooled  in  oil 
Blister  steel  bars 
Krupp's  steel  bans 
Mersey  puddled  steel  bars 
Ditto  steel  pEcttes  for  ships 
Ditto  mild  steel  plates 
Blochaim  steel  boiler-plates 
Uomogeueous  metal  rolled^ 

bars 

Ditto  forged  bars . . 

Ditto  plates 

Lowmoor  iron  bars 

Ditto  plates 

Bowling  iron  bars 

Ditto  plates 

Glasgow  B  best  bars  . . 
Ditto  best  boiler-plates 
Swedish  bars 

Grist  iron       

Ditto      

Wrought  iron 


I 


Bteel 


Oast  brass  .. 
Gun-metal  .. 
Copper,  cast .. 
Ditto,  sheet  .. 
Tin,  cast  ..  .. 
Zinc,  cast     ..     .. 

Silver 

Gold      

Lead,  cast 
Ditto,  sheet  .. 
Aluminium,  bronze 
Platinum,  sheet  . . 
Bismuth,  cast 


Spedflc 
Gntvity, 
Waters 

1*000. 


7-828 
7-820 

7 '720 


7-64 

7-802 

7*699 

•• 

7-650 


7-000 
7-600 


8-400 

8-462 

8-607 

8-780 

7-290 

7-000 

10-474 

19-361 

11-360 

11-400 

7-68 

23-000 

9-822 


Bedttctfon 

tored  Area 
par  oonlk 


Tensile 

Strength 

in  lbi.par 

■q.  In. 


Oopproaitvo 

Strength 

lu  the.  per 

iq.  in. 


4 
22 

21 
84 
85 

5 
10 

7 

86 

26 
15 
48 
15 
45 
11 
89 
8 
60 


7 
8 

4 
0 
3 

4 
5 
1 

6 

0 
2 
5 
9 
8 
1 
6 
8 
0 


182,900 

111,460 

211,072 
104,290 
92,000 
71,480 
93,200 
72,360 
85,000 

90,600 

89,700 
96,700 
60,360 
51.250 
62,400 
49,380 
58,880 
51,340 
50,000 
18,440 
29,120 


18,000 

34,000 

18,800 

80,000 

4,500 

7,400 

40.760 

20.400 

1,800 

3,360 

71,650 

3,200 


80,600 

143,360 
35,000  to 
40.000 

200,000  to 

336,000 


15,000 

7,000 
180,1^ 
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Tablb  No.  65. — ^Scalb  of  Tbbtb  for  Wbouoht  Ibon  prepftred  by  Mr.  Eibkaldt  and 

adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


CLamC 

CLmbD. 

CUaeE. 

ClaflsF. 

ClaaeG. 

Ulti- 

Omtno- 

UlU- 

Oootrao- 

Ulti-    Gontrac- 

Ulti- 

Contrac- 

Ulti- 

Contrao 

DeMrlpClon. 

mate 

tloaof 

mftte 

tiODOf 

mate 

Uonof 

mate 

tion  of 

mate 

tionof 

StraaB- 

Area 

Streei 

Area 

Streae 

Ana 

Stress 

Area 

Stress 

Area 

per 

P*F 

per 

per 

pw 

per 

per 

P«f 

per 

per 

sq.in. 

•q.  in. 

sq.in. 

sq.  in. 

aq.  in. 

■q.  in. 

sq.  In. 

eq.  in. 

sq.in. 

sq.in. 

tODft. 

per  oeot. 

tons. 

peroent 

tone. 

peroent, 

tone.  !peroent 

tons,    'peroent. 

Bars,    round     or^i 
square     .«     ../ 

27 

45 

26 

85 

25 

80 

24 

25 

28 

20 

Ditto,  flat    ..     .. 

26 

40 

25 

SO 

24 

25 

23 

20 

22 

16 

Angle,  and  T  or  I 

25         30 

24 

22 

28 

18 

22 

15 

21 

12 

Plates,  lengthiroya 
Ditto,  croBBways 

^h  '> 

20/2^* 

> 

?lhi 

1h 

l^^^nXY^ 

ih 

N.B. — Class  A  and  B  are  reserved  for  any  special  ^nalities  of  iron  which,  might  be  leqnired 

at  any  ratore  tune. 


Tests  for  ascer- 
taining the 
fibre  of  the 


iron. 


Board  of  Trade 
regnlations  as 
to  strains  on 
structures. 


Dr.  Fairbaim's 
experiments. 


Riveted  joints. 


It  is  also  advisable  to  ascertain  the  natnre  and  tex- 
ture of  the  iron,  whether  it  is  coarse  or  fine,  or  whether 
the  fibres  lie  in  the  direction  in  which  the  strain  is 
likely  to  be  brought  upon  the  material.  For  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Kirkaldy  introdaced  a  very  simple  method 
of  examining  the  fibre  of  the  iron.  He  immersed 
pieces  of  the  metal  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which, 
acting  on  the  surrounding  impurities,  has  the  effect  of 
removing  them,  leaving  to  view  only  the  metallic  por- 
tion 'of  the  iron.  By  a  simple  test  of  this  kind  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  iron  is  fibrous  or  crystal- 
line. In  this  country  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  regard  to  structures  limit  the  stress  that 
any  particular  bridge  or  work  should  bear  to  five  tons 
per  square  inch.  This  seems  about  the  right  limit  for 
safety,  for  the  late  .Sir  William  Fairbaim  showed  that 
structures  liable  to  changes  of  load  were  not  safe  when 
subject  to  a  strain  of  seven  tons  per  square  inch  of  sec- 
tion. In  all  works  of  engineering,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  materials  are  welded  together,  it  is  more  or 
less  necessary  to  secure  the  work  by  means  of  riveted 
join^  Bankine  has  calculated  that,  with  rivets  and 
bolts  which  fit  accurately  the  holes  in  which  they  are 
placed,  the  resistance  to  shearing  varies  exactly  as  the 
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sectional  area  of  the  material  in  the  place  of  rapture,  shearing 
and  may  be  taken  as  82^00  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  'Jj^^**  ^^ 
cast  iron,  and  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  wrought  iron. 
Sir  William  Fairbaim  calculated  that  in  consequence 
of  the  punching  of  a  plate  the  strength  is  reduced  as 
follows : — 

ABBomiDg  for  the  strength  of  the  plate 100  Relatire 

ThegtrengthofthedonUe-rivetedjomtwiUbe     ..      6S  ri^tSVints 

And  that  of  the  single-riveted  joint        46  "^*      ^"^ 

For  riyeted  joints  some  engmeers  advise  that  the  Rale  for  riveted 
diameter  of  the  rivet  used  should  be  twice  the  thickness  ^^  ^ 
of  the  plate,  and  the  pitch  or  the  distance  from  centre 
to  centre  of  rivet  should  be  two-and-a-half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  rivet.    This  rule  makes  the  rivets 
rather  stronger  than  the  plates.    To  arrive  at  perfectly 
correct  results  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plate  between 
the  rivet  holes  and  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets 
should  be  equal.   The  tensile  strength  of  good  Stafford*  strength  of 
shire  or  Yorkshire  plates,  after  allowing  for  the  weaken-  riveu/" 
ing  of  the  plate  by  punching,  may  in  practice  be  taken 
at  18  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  shearing  of  the  rivet 
at  25  tons  per  square  inch.    Wherever  great  strength 
of  joint  is  required,  double  riveting  should  be  resorted  Double 
to,  and  in  bridge  work  chain  riveting  is  used.    Both  cast  "^®'*°8' 
and  wrought  iron  are  affected  by  the  influence  of  frost,  influence  of 
being  much  more  brittle  in  time  of  frost  than  at  higher  ^Qg"]|  of 
temperatures.  The  practice  of  galvanizing  wrought  and  iron. 
east  iron,  which  is  common  in  sanitary  works,  somewhat 
impairs  the  strength  of  the  iron,  but  as  the  oxidation  of  Oxidation  to  be 
all  iron  work  should  be  particularly  guarded  against,  P'®^*"'***- 
or  otherwise  rapid  destruction  will  follow,  galvanizing 
forms  one  of  the  best  protections  when  iron  is  brought 
into  contact  with  sewage  or  the  moist  air  of  sewers. 

Steel  is  another  form  of  iron.    In  its  chemical  com- 
position it  stands  midway  between  that  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron.    Steel  is  largely  used  for  the  bearings  of  Use  of  steel, 
machinery  and  in  cases  where  great  strength  and  light-  Suture.™*''" 
ness  of  structure  are  required.    In  the  manufacture  of 
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Use  of  copper. 


Gun-metal. 


Steel  the  object  to  be  gained  is  either  to  carbonize 
wrought  iron,  or  to  decarbonize  cast  iron.  The  process 
now  generally  adopted,  known  as  Bessemer's  process,  is 
one  that  has  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steeL  It  has  already  been  shown  that  cast 
iron  contains  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  carbon.  If  this 
carbon  be  reduced  to  1  per  cent,  and  the  metal  freed 
from  other  impurities,  we  have  steel.  The  Bessemer 
process  consists  in  decarbonizing  cast  iron  as  distin- 
guished from  the  older  process  of  carbonizing  wrought 
iron.  The  mode  of  operation  consists  in  forcing  air  and 
steam  through  the  molten  cast  iron  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
when  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon  in  combination  with  the  cast  iron  is  so  intense 
as  to  keep  up  the  operation  without  the  aid  of  any  fur- 
ther fuel.  Owing  to  the  impurities  in  the  iron  and  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  proper  amount  of  decarboniza- 
tion,  it  is  found  desirable  in  practice  to  make  a  selection- 
of  pure  irons  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  this  pro- 
cess, and  to  completely  decarbonize  them,  and  then  to 
add  a  quantity  of  iron  containing  a  known  amount  of 
carbon.  This  process  is  now  so  satisfactorily  performed,, 
that  metals  of  uniform  quality  and  strength  can  be 
produced  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  the  cost  of 
production  is  even  less  than  that  of  wrought  iron  when 
manufactured  by  the  old  plan.  Steel  and  wrought  iron 
are  also  made  by  Mr.  Heaton's  process,  which  consists 
in  at  once  converting  cast  iron  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  into  iron  or  steel.  The  salts  of  iron  have  been 
largely  used  for  the  deodorization  and  precipitation  of 
sewage  matter,  and  also  as  a  disinfectant. 

Copper  is  a  metal  that  is  used  in^sanitary  works,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  waterworks  and  the  in- 
terior fittings  of  houses,  as  for  the  construction  of  baths, 
hotr water  apparatus,  floating  balls  for  cistern  valves,  &c. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  alloyed  with  other  metals,  as 
with  tin,  zinc,  and  lead.  When  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  of  tin  to  nine  of  copper  the  alloy  is  termed  gun- 
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metal.    This'  metal  is  extensively  used  in  the  bearings 
of  machinery,  the  spindles,  nuts  of  sluices,  and  other 
Talyes.     6un-metal  is  also  made  by  mixing  tin  and 
copper  in  other  proportions,  varying  from  1  to  2^  oz. 
of  tin  to  18  oz.  of  copper,  the  former  making  a  soft 
material,  and  the  latter  a  material  of  considerable  hard- 
ness.    When  mixed  with  zinc  it  forms  brass,  which  is  Brass, 
used  for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  sanitary 
works,  more  especially  for  the  details  of  house  fittings, 
and  for  the  constraction  of  stop  and  bib-cocks  in  con- 
nection with  waterworks.     A  very  good  alloy  for  the  Alloy  for 
construction  of  water  fittings  consist-s  of  14  lbs.  of  ^*  '     ^^^' 
copper,  1^  lb.  lead,  and  1  lb.  block  tin.     Muntz's  Muntz's  metal. 
metal,  another  form  of  brass,  is  now  extensively  used, 
especially  for  the  protection  of  ships'  bottoms.    It  con- 
sists of  various  preparations  of  zinc  and  copper,  varying 
from  37  of  zinc  to  63  of  copper,  to  50  of  zinc  and  50  of 
copper.    The  alloys  of  copper  are  very  much  stronger  strength  of  the 
than  the  original  metals  when  subject  to  either  com-  jj^^^"/ 
pressive  or  tensile  strains,  as  will  be  seen  on  examination 
of  Table  No.  54.     The  salts  of  copper  are  largely  used  Salts  of  copper. 
fpr  disinfecting  purposes. 

Tin  is  a  metal  that  is  extremely  valuable  for  sanitary  Use  of  tin. 
works,  especially  for  the  conveyance  of  water  in  its 
pristine  purity.  It  offers  great  resistance  to  the  action 
of  certain  ingredients  in  water  which  rapidly  act  upon 
other  metals,  and  lead  to  serious  inconvenience  by  ren- 
dering the  water  unwholesome.  It  is  used  as  a  wash 
and  lining  for  pipes  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead, 
&c.  The  great  expense  of  tin  precludes  its  entire  use 
ki  water  fittings,  except  to  the  wealthy ;  but  it  is  used 
as  a  lining  for  lead  pipes,  and  owing  to  its  having  a  Tin-lined  pipes. 
greater  tensile  strength  than  lead,  it  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  this  latter  metal ;  thus  a  lead  pipe 
with  a  tin  lining  may  be  made  equally  strong  as  an 
ordinary  lead  pipd,  and  at  about  the  same  cost 

Lead  is  lazgely  used  in  sanitary  works,  especially  for  Use  of  lead, 
the  formation  of  small  service  pipes  in  waterworks.    It 
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is  made  of  varionB  sizes  and  thicknesses^  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  and  pressures  of  water  it  is  to 
withstand,  and  it  is  extremely  convenient  for  use  in 
practice  on  account  of  its  ductility.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  lining  of  cisterns,  and  the  construction  of  ordinary 
household  pumps,  but  care  in  its  use  needs  to  be  exer- 
cised on  account  of  the  action  of  some  waters  upon  it, 
whereby  soluble  salts  of  lead  are  formed,  which  if  taken 
up  into  the  system  of  the  water^lrinker  lead  to  serious 
internal  disorders.  The  oxides  of  lead  are  largely  em* 
ployed  as  the  base  of  most  pigments  used  in  protecting 
iron  and  wood  work. 

Zinc  is  also  a  material  very  extensively  used  in  sani- 
tary worka  On  account  of  its  cheapness  it  is  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  construction  of  ventilating  pipes,  cis- 
terns, baths,  rain-water  pipes,  and  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental purposes  in  connection  with  sanitary  works. 
Zinc  pipes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  influence  of 
sewer  air,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  it ;  therefore  on 
no  account  ought  any  pipe  of  this  material  to  be  used 
within  a  house.  The  thinness  of  the  material  usuaUy 
used  in  connection  with  zinc  work  also  renders  the  work 
very  liable  to  failure  at  the  joints,  and  to  warp. and  fail 
from  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature.  Zinc  is 
now  extensively  used  as  a  coating  for  the  protection  of 
other  metals,  as  in  galvanizing.  The  objections  to  the 
use  of  zinc  in  connection  with  waterworks  are  as  great 
as  those  against  lead,  as  waters  which  will  affect  lead 
will  equally  attack  zinc,  forming  dangerous  salts.  The 
salts  of  zinc  are  largely  used  for  disinfecting  purposes, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  its  oxide  is  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment. 

Stiver  is  used  in  sanitary  works  to  some  extent,  many 
articles  being  plated  with  it.  It  has  also  been  employed 
as  a  lining  for  lead  water-pipes.  In  ihe  days  of  anti- 
quity both  pipes  and  cisterns  of  solid  silver  were  not 
uncommon.  **  In  the  Baths  of  Claudius  the  water  ran 
through  pipes  of  silver." 
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FOUNDATIONS  FOB  SEWERS. 


In  some  districtSy  owing  to  the  treacherons  or  unstable 
character  of  the  subsoil,  it  is  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision for  securing  a  good  foundation  for  seweis,  as  they 
must  always  be  constructed  at  a  certain  definite  level  Necessity  of 
in  order  to  effect  their  object,  and  they  cannot  be  wwen'at^fixeJ 
carried  below  that  level  to  obtain,  at  a  greater  depth,  ^^^^^^ 
a  more  stable  foundation.     Therefore  the  best  mode  of 
providing  artificial  foundations  when  sewers  have  to  be 
constructed  in  unfavourable  situations,  is  a  question  for 
the  engineer  to  consider.    In  some  cases  a  good  foun- 
dation may  be  secured  by  excavating  the  sewer  trench  ExcaTation  of 
to  an  additional  depth,  and  afterwaids  filling  it  up  to  ^ter*depth. 
the  level  of  the  sewer  with  suitable  materials.    For  ex- 
ample, in  districts  in  which  rubble-stone  or  boulders 
are  plentiful,  rough  rubble  walling  may  be  resorted  to ;  Rnbble  wall 
under  other  circumstances  a  continuous  wall  of  concrete  Q^,J^ret«  wall 
may  be  constructed  under  the  sewer;  or,  as  has  been  foondation. 
done  in  the  case  of  the  northern  outfall  sewer  of  the 
metropolis,  when  passing  through  the  marshes  below 
Barking,  where,  in  order  to  save  the  great  cost  of  ex* 
cavating  the  ground  down  to  a  firm  formation,  piers 
of  concrete  were  constructed  at  intervals  along  the  Pierfoanda- 
course  of  the  sewer,  which  were  afterwards  connected  ^^^^ 
by  brick  arches,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  sub- 
terranean aqueduct    This  kind  of  foundation  will  be 
found  in  some  cases  extremely  serviceable  The  arches,  Conerete  arches 
as  well  as  the  piers,  may  be  constructed  of  concrete,  ^^^  fo«n^'»«n»- 
the  earth  being  excavated  so  as  to  form  the  natural 
centre  for  the  concrete  arch«     In  carrying  out  the 
sewerage  works  of  Bedhill  in  1867,  the  author  had  to 
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Example : 
sewers  at  Red- 
hill.     ' 


Description  of 
Plate  V. 
Concrete 
foandation. 


Timber, 
hurdle>,  and 
concrete  foun- 
dation. 


Plank 
foandation. 


Admittance  of 
subsoil  water 
into  sewer. 


Description  of 
Fig.  54. 


contend  with  very  nnstable  soil  in  which  to  oonstrnct 
the  sewers,  the  ground  through  which  the  sewers  were 
carried  in  many  cases  being  so  extremely  soft  and 
^??y  as  to  be  dangerous  to  walk  on ;  yet  the  sewers 
have  been  executed  in  the  rotten  bog  and  quicksand  of 
this  district  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  The 
mode  adopted  was  similar  to  the  designs  for  the  founda- 
tion of  sewers  illustrated  in  Plate  Y.  When  the  ground 
was  moderately  solid,  an  entire  concrete  foundation 
was  used,  as  shown  in  Plate  V.,  Fig.  1.  Where 
the  ground  was  more  treacherous,  three  lines  of 
timber,  5i  inches  square,  were  laid  in  the  trench, 
which  was  excavated  to  a  width  of  6  feet  in  the  clear. 
These  poles  were  laid  so  as  to  break  joint ;  on  the  top 
of  these  poles,  or  sleepers,  closely  wattled  hurdles  were 
placed,  and  on  these  the  concrete  was  laid,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  Plate  Y.  In  other  cases,  when  the  foundation 
was  found  extremely  treacherous,  a  similar  arrangement 
of  fir-poles  or  sleepers  as  before  was  used,  but  they 
were  closely  covered  with  3-inch  planking,  which  was 
securely  spiked  down  to  the  longitudinal  sleepers,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5,. Plate  Y.  Owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  water  present  when  excavating  these  works,  it  was 
found  that  if  for  only  a  short  time  the  operation  of 
pumping  was  discontinued,  the  subsoil  water  would 
rise  and  force  its  way  through  the  newly-laid  concrete 
or  brickwork  of  the  sewer;  consequently  it  became 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  admitting  this  water 
into  the  sewers  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  materials  a  fair  chance  of 
consolidation  before  finally  excluding  the  water.  This 
was  done  as  shown  in  Fig.  54,  which  represents  a 
sewer  constructed  upon  an  artificial  plank  and  concrete 
foundation.  At  suitable  intervals  along  the  line  of 
sewer  ordinary  sewer  pipes  were  placed  upon  the 
planks  socket  downwards,  and  afterwards  filled  with 
clean  gravel,  a  communication  being  made  by  means 
of  a  land  drain  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the 
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iewer.    The  water  paased  op  through  the  pl&nked  floor  Separation  nr 
and  graTel,  discharging  itself,  free  of  sand,  into  the  t^^i[""" 
sewdr ;  so  that  the  water,  having  a  free  escape,  did  not 


iDJnrioosIy  affect  the  work,  and  pumping  could  therefore 
be  dispensed  with  after  the  completion  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  sewer ;  and  owing  to  the  small  apertures  left 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  spring  water  into  the 
sever,  at  any  time  that  may  be  thonght  desirable 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  work,  the  spring  water 
conld  be  effectually  shut  out.  In  Plate  V.,  Fig.  3,  is 
shown  the  design  for  the  artificial  fonndationa  of  one 
of  the  sewers  of  Dantzic,  which  in  some  portions  was  Fanniiitioajaf 
intended  to  be  constmcted  on  wattled  hurdles,  and  the  ^^'^ 
other  portions  on  closely  planked  foundations.  Fig.  4  DMmptioD  at 
also  represents  a  2-feet  sewer  upon  a  plonk  and  concrete  ^^^  v. 
foundation.  Fig.  5  represents  an  oval  sewer  upon  a 
plank  and  concrete  foundation.  Fig.  6  shows  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  plank  foundation  for  earthenware 
pipes  of  12  inches  and  smaller  diameter.  Fig.  7  shows 
a  traOBTerse  section  of  the  same.  Fig.  d  shows  a  plan 
of  a  plank  foundation  for  sewer  pipes  of  15  inches  and 
latter  diameter.  Fig.  9  represents  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  same,  and  Fig.  10  a  transverse  section.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add^  with  regard  to  these  planked 
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PrecantiotiB  to 
b«  taken  with 
plank  founda« 

tiOQfl. 


Pipe  must  not 
rest  on  sockets. 


Artificial 
foundations 
constructed  for 
sewers  of  anj 
size. 


Experiments 
should  be 
made  to  test 
new  founda- 
tions. 


Test  at  RedhilL 


Pile  founda- 
tions. ■ 


foundatioDS,  that  in  cases  where  single  planks  are  used 
for  the  foundation  of  a  sewer,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  and 
7)  a  cross-sleeper  should  be  laid  nnder  the  ends  of  the 
planks ;  or,  in  cases  where  two  planks  are  laid  side  by 
side  to  form  a  foundation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  plank 
should  be  laid  to  break  joint,  and  at  the  point  at  which 
the  joints  are  broken  a  transverse  sleeper  should  be  laid 
under  the  planking.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  sewer,  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material,  such  as  good  earth,  should  be  laid  over  the 
plank  foundation,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pipes  taking  a 
bearing  from  socket  to  socket,  and  so  act  as  girders  with 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  upon  them.  The 
pipes  should  bear  uniformly  on  the  plank,  and  to  secure 
this  a  sufficient  depth  of  good  material  must  be  laid  upon 
the  planks.  Artificial  foundations  may  be  carried  out  on 
the  foregoing  principles  for  carrying  sewers  of  any  size, 
as  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a  raft  foundation  of 
sufficient  area  to  carry  the  heaviest  sewer  over  the  most 
unstable  ground.  It  would»  however,  be  well  in  carry- 
ing out  such  artificial  foundations  that  experiments 
should  be  made  before  the  work  is  fully  carried  out, 
by  first  constructing  a  length  of  the  work  and  testing 
its  capability  of  carrying  its  intended  load,  by  weighting 
it  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sewer  with 
its  charge  of  sewage  and  the  superincumbent  earth 
which  may  rest  upon  it.  This  test  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  Eedhill,  and  it  was  found  that  a  sewer  3  feet 
by  2  feet  6  inches  internal  diameter,  constructed  in 
ground  which  would  not  bear  men  to  walk  upon 
without  sinking,  with  an  artificial  foundation  6  feet 
wide,  when  weighted,  showed  after  fourteen  days  no 
perceptible  subsidence,  and  the  work  was  prosecuted  to 
completion,  and  has  not  since  shown  the  slightest  sign 
of  settlement  or  failure.  In  some  cases,  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  sewers  it  may  be  necessary  to  intro« 
duce  piling  with  cap-sills  and  close  planking.    This  is 
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• 

especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  outfall  sewer  con- 
structed in  unstable  ground  and  liable  to  be  undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  When  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct pile  foundations,  experience  alone  can  guide  the 
engineer  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  such 
cases. 


V  2 
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JUNCTIONS  WITH  SEWERS. 


Junctions 
in  early  sewer- 
work. 


Junctions 
materially 
afTect  the 
working  of 
the  sewers. 


Junctions 
should  join 
sewers  in 
direction  of 
established 
current. 

Right-angled 
junctions. 


In  carrying  out  works  of  sewerage  one  of  the  most 
important  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer 
is  the  proper  mode  of  forming  the  junctions  with  sewers. 
In  the  early  sewerage  works  of  this  country  the  ordinary 
house-drains  were  usually  placed  at  a  level  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  above  the  invert  of  the  sewer,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  drains  being  kept  open  or  free  from  the 
deposit  which  it  was  known  would  surely  take  place  in 
the  imperfectly  constructed  sewers  of  that  period ;  but 
now  that  the  principle  of  forming  sewers  is  better  under- 
stoody  and  as  sewers  ought  not  now  to  be  any  longer 
liable  to  accumulations  of  deposit,  and  as  the  mode  of 
forming  junctions  very  materially  influences  the  work- 
ing  of  a  system  of  sewers,  this  work  should  be  performed 
in  a  proper  and  scientific  manner.  It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  branch  sewers,  or  drains  communi- 
cating with  sewers,  should  be  made  to  discharge  into 
the  main  sewer  in  the  direction  of  the  established  cur- 
rent of  the  sewer,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  discharge 
of  the  subsidiary  sewers  or  drains  should  at  least  equal 
that  prevailing  in  the  main  sewer.  Bight-angled  junc- 
tions, both  lateral  and  vertical,  have  been  and  are  still 
used  for  forming  the  junction  with  sewers;  such  junc- 
tions, however,  have  the  effect  of  producing  eddies, 
which  check  the  flow  in  the  sewer,  and  lead  to  injurious 
accumulations  of  deposit. 

The  effects  of  such  a  junction  may  be  explained  by 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.    In  Fig.  55  the  line  A  B 
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represents  the  direction  and  force  of  the  branch  Htream,  Puaiieiagnun 
the  line  0  B  representing  the  force  or  momentum  of  gppi^to 
the  stream  in  the  m^  sewer;  by  completing  the  paral-  Jnoc^Dx- 
lel(^:ram  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  diagonal  D  B  will  represent 


the  foioe  and  directioD  of  the  combined  current,  show- 
ing the  effect  of  snch  a  junction  would  be  to  cause  the 
stream  of  sewage  to  impinge  upon  the  sewer  at  E, 
whereby  the  velocity  of  the  stream  through  the  sewer 
ia  diminished  as  a  portion  of  the  velocity  or  momentum 
is  expended  in  causing  eddies,  and  experience  shows 
that  snch  eddies  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  deposit  Eddiea  ifid  to 
above  the  point  of  junction,  the  caoae  of  which  is  due  '**p^'- 
to  the  flow  from  the  branch  sewer,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  sew^e  to  rise  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sewer,  or  at  £,  and  the  continuity  of  the  inclined  plane, 
which  should  mark  the  sur&ce  of  the  flowing  stream 
through  the  sewer,  is  broken,  so  that  the  portion  be- 
tween B  and  C  is  lees  inclined,  or  may  be  level,  or  in 
some  cases  may  have  a  fall  against  ite  proper  head.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  in 
this  portion  of  the  sewer  is  materially  diminished,  and 
deposit  tfikeB  place.  An  examination  of  sewers,  con-  Dapasit  ettned 
necting  at  right  angles,  shows  that  invariably  a  shoal  is  juctinu. 
formed  above  the  point  of  jnnction,  diminishing  in  depth 
as  it  advances  up  the  stream.  Fig.  56  shows  a  right- 
angled  junction  entering  at  the  crown  of  an  ordinary  pipe 
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Rtghi-usitd     sewer.    In  this  woodcut  the  effects  are  shown  hy  the 
^ng^i'^J^  deposit  at  A  A,  which  ia  always  greatest  on  the  op- 


etream  side.    Fig.  57  shows  a  jaoctioQ  entering  at  less 
than  a  right  angle. 


It  will  be  seen,  hy  completing  the  parallelogram 
A,  B,  0,  D,  in  this  case,  that  the  more  acute  the  angle 
ihe  less  difitarbance  will  be  caused  by  the  flow  of  the 
branch  sewer,  as  the  point  E  b  removed  a  c<meiderable 
distance  down  tiie  sewer ;  but  with  a  curved  junction, 

Fio.  58. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  .58,  which  is  constructed  "  hy  a  curve 
tangent  to  the  direction  of  both   sewers,   eddies  are 


•ewer. 
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avoided,  and  when  the  radius  of  the  carve  is  great  the 

diminution  of  the  velocity  is  almost  inappreciable." 

It  is  customary  in  practice,  when  curved  junctions  are 

formed,  to  give  the  branch  sewer  or  drain  a  rather 

greater  amount  of  fall  in  the  curve,  in  order  to  make  Curves  in 

up  for  the  resistance  of  the  bend.    Junctions  made  at  |^cm«ed  fell* 

points  above  the  flow  of  the  ordinary  water-line  in  the 

sewer,  even  when  joining  the  sewer  at  an  angle,  act 

prejudicially  in  causing  eddies    by  diminishing  the 

velocity.    For  example,  a  junction  made  in  the  crown  Effect  of  juno- 

of  the  arch  of  the  sewer,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  *J?°*  ***  ^^^""^ 

the  flow  as  a  junction  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

46,  because  a  body  of  water  falling  from  a  height  on  to 

the  surface  of  a  flowing  stream,  retards  the  velocity  in 

the  same  way  as  a  right-angled  junction.    The  proper  Proper  position 

position  for  a  junction  is  within  the  water-line,  but  not  entering'*^"* 

so  low  that  the  flow  from  it  would  be  checked  by  the  sewers. 

sedimentary  deposit  that  will  be  rolled  along  the  bed 

of  the  sewer.    It  will  be  seen  that  when  junctions  are  Effect  of  iunc- 

80  placed  that  the  outfall  of  a  house-drain  will  be  below  V""*^  °"    "**" 

*  ,         ,  drains. 

the  water-line,  the  drain  will  be  trapped  at  its  outlet, 
and  therefore  the  ventilators  of  house-drains  cannot 
judiciously  be  used  to  ventilate  sewers,  and  moreover 
house-drains,  by  reason  of  the  sealing  of  their  outlets, 
require  special  means  for  ventilation,  in  a  manner  here- 
after described.*  The  junctions  between  brick  sewers  Junctions  with 
and  pipe  sewers  or  house-drains  should  be  formed  by  ^"**  "wers. 
the  use  of  a  proper  junction  block,  as  shown  in  position 
in  the  sewer  in  Fig.  69.  A  section  of  the  block  used 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

These  blocks  should  be  built  into  the  sewer  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Such  blocks  are  made  of  fire-clay,  or 
of  stone-ware,  and  the  branch  enters  the  sewer  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  forms  the  best  mode  of  terminating 
pipe  sewers  or  drains  with  brick  sewers;  otherwise  objections  to 
where  pipes  are  used  to  form  the  junction,  it  is  generally  JJJ^jng 
necessary  to  cut  them  to  fit  the  brickwork  at  the  proper  junctions  with 

brick  sewers. 
•  Vide  p.  355. 
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angle,  and  in  catting  pipes  tlie  work  ia  not  osoaHy  eo 
caiefnlly  done  but  tliat  some  imperfection  remains 
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Mode  of  which  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  work.    The  iunc- 

juDccUiiu  with    tiODB  of  pipe  sewers,  or  drains  with  pipe  sewers,  when 

pip*  uwen.      curved,  are  struck  from  a  centre  at  right  angles  with 

the  centre  line  of  the  pipe,  the  inside  ctf  the  straight 

pipe  meeting  the  inside  of  the  branch  at  a  tangent  on 

a  radius  line  iiom  which  it  is  struck.    Where  more 

pipes  than  one  are  required  for  forming  a  carved 

Forni  of  cnda     janctiou,  the  end  of  each  pipe  when  manufactured 

should  be  cut  to  the  radins  of  the  curve  with  which 

Grest  r«iiii»  of  they  are  described.    The  greater  the  radius  of  the 

curre  the  beat.  i  •     i>         ■  ...  .,,  .11 

curve  used  m  lorming  a  junction  with  a  sewer,  the  less 

will  be  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow,  and  the  more 

circuDMtiiice*    perfect  will  be  the  work.    Where  sewers  are  laid  in 

under  which  ■    i_      i-  1 

right  angin  Straight  Uues  they  may  communicate  at  right  angles 
!ow«L°"''  when  they  diecharge  into  manholes  the  outlet  from 
which  is  placed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  inlet.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  form  curved  channels  in  the  floors 
of  the  manholes  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
several  eewers  entering  a  manhole  with  the  outlet 
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sewers  passing  out  of  a  manhole.    This  arrangement 
requires  extra  fall  to  be  taken  at  the  manholes,  in  order 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  having  the  sewers  laid  in 
straight  lines  for  facilitating  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion.   The  junctions  between  brick  sewers  and  brick  Junctions  of 
sewers,  when  sewers  are  of  nearly  similar  size,  are  ^^bricit" 
formed  as  shown  in  Plate  lY . ;  Figs.  7  and  8  in  this  Mwen. 
plate  show  the  arrangement  of  forming  junctions  where  ^"fy  *^"*  •^ 
two  or  three  sewers  join  with  one  main  sewer.    The 
plan  usually  adopted  with  such  sewers  is  to  construct  a  Use  of  beii- 
bell-mouth,  which  receives  the  sewers  at  its  largest  end,  ^^^^^  9«wen, 
and  gradually  diminishes  at  the  lower  end  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  sewer  which  will  convey  the  whole 
volume  to  be  discharged ;  but  where  small  sewers  meet  Jonctions  of 
larger  sewers  they  usually  join  with  a  curved  junction,  sewers."^ 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  Fig.  68. 
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FLUSHING  ABBANGEMENTS  OF  SEWEBS. 


Intermittent 
flow. 


Object  of 
flushing. 


Flushing  Ik  all  works  of  sewerage  it  is  important  that  arrange- 

necewary.  ments  should  be  made  for  flushing  the  sewers  in  order 
to  ke^  them  thoroughly  cleansed  and  in  efficient 
working  order.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
certain  velocity  of  flow  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
deposit  of  sedimentary  matter  in  a  system  of  sewers. 
Now  as  every  sewer  has,  more  or  less,  an  intermittent 
flow,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  receiving 
rainfall,  the  volume  flowing  through  the  sewer  may  at 
times  be  so  small,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
sewer,  that  such  a  retardation  of  the  natural  velocity 
may  arise  as  will  lead  to  the  deposit  of  sediment.  It 
is  therefore  at  periods  when  the  flow  of  sewage  is  at 
its  minimum,  that  the  arrangements  for  flushing  are 
most  required.  The  works  necessary  for  flushing 
sewers  have  for  their  object  the  maintenance,  for  a 
sufiQcient  time,  of  an  effective  velocity  through  them, 
so  as  to  remove  any  deposit  and  cleanse  the  sewer. 
This  velocity  may  always  be  created  by  the  discharge 
of  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  or  sewage  through  a 
properly  constructed  sewer.  In  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  a  well-devised  system 
Volume  neces-  of  scwcrs,  to  provide  for  flushing  purposes  a  volume 
fluihin'^  equal  to  the  fiill  discharging  capacity  of  the  sewers, 

as  theoretically  a  better  velocity  is  provided  with  a 
smaller  volume,  for  by  reference  to  Tables  23  and  24 
at  pages  116  to  119,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  oval  sewer 
running  two-thirds  full,  has  a  greater  velocity  than  the 
same  sewer  has  when  running  full.  The  volume  re- 
quired to  get  good  flushing  power  is  therefore  consider- 
ably less  than  the  full  discharge  of  the  sewers,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  30  at  page  135,  which 
shows  the  relative  areas  of  the  channel,  and  Tables  38 
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and  34,  at  pages  142  to  145»  show  the  relative  volume 
discharged.    As  an  example,  an  oval  sewer  of  the  old  Example  as  u 
form,  2  feet  by  8  feet,  laid  at  an  inclination  of  one  ^2}^*^*''^ 
in  a  thousand,  when  running  full,  will  have  a  velocity  of 
141  feet  per  minute,  and  discharge  648  cube  feet  in  the 
same  time,  while  the  same  sewer  running  two-thirds  full 
will  have  a  velocity  of  148  feet  per  minute,  and  discharge 
only  447cube  feet  in  the  same  time.  Circular  sewers  have  circular 
theoretically  the  same  velocity  of  flow  when  running  half  *^^®"* 
full  as  when  they  run  full ;  and  although  it  may  appear 
paradoxical,  there  is  a  point  in  the  flow  of  all  sewers 
when  they  discharge  more  than  when  running^JnlU 
Various  plans  have  been  suggested  and  adopted  at 
different  times  in  order  to  effect  the  flushing  of  sewers. 
Hn  Boe,  when  surveyor  of  the  Holbom  district,  intro-  Mr.  boe's 
duced  the  system  of  damming  up  the  sewage  within  ^*^  ^^ 
the  sewers,  and  then  suddenly  liberating  it,  so  that  the 
ordinary  sewage  itself  became  the  natural  agent  for 
flushing  the  sewers.    Independent  supplies  of  water  Additional 
are   now   often  furnished    in  such  quantities  as  to  ^**«Jf  »"PpJ»«- 
increase  the  ordinary  flow,  accelerating  the  velocity  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  cleanse  the  sewers.    When  the 
ordinary  sewage  of  a  town  is  to  be  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  flushing  of  the  sewers,  special 
flushing  gates  or  sluices  are  fixed  in  the  sewers,  which  Flushing  gates. 
when  used  have  the  effect  of  damming  back  or  heading 
up  the  sewage  in  the  upper  reach  or  section  of  a  system 
of  sewers,  and  then  by  suddenly  liberating  it  into  the 
lower  reaches  the  flushing  and  cleansing  of  the  sewers 
are  effected.  Flushing  gates  are  of  various  descriptions.  Description 
and  may  be  worked  in  various  ways.    They  are  made  of  flashing 
as  half,  three-quarter,  and  whole  gates,  just  ii^  propor- 
tion as  they  fill  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer.     Some 
engineers  prefer  the  use  of  half  flushing  gates,  as  shown 
in  detail  in  Plate  YL    Half  and  three-quarter  gates  Advantages  of 
have  this  to  recommend  them,  that  if  the  flushing  party  ^['"^i^*^""^**^ 
neglect  to  remove  the  dam  at  the  proper  time,  no 
serious  evil  will  arise,  as  the  ordinary  sewage  would 
escape  by  flowing  over  the  gate,  and  pass  away  into 
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Whole  gatei, 
when  thej 
ihgald  be  used. 


Working  of 
flushing  gates. 


Description  of 
Plate  VI. 

Plate  VI. 


Flashing  gates 
worked  from 
street  le^el. 


Description  of 
Plate  VIL 


the  lower  portion  of  the  system  of  sewers  withoat 
causing  any  damage.  Whole  gates  are  used  when  a 
large  volume  of  sewage  is  required  to  be  dammed  up 
in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  volume  to  produce  the 
requisite  velocity  in  the  sewer  to  render  it  self-cleans- 
ing, and  it  is  advisable  to  use  such  gates  when  sewers 
of  comparatively  small  size  are  constructed  at  small 
inclination.  Such  a  gate  is  illustrated  in  Plate  VII. 
All  flushing  gates  are  usually  worked  by  being  closed 
against  the  current,  and  when  not  self-acting  are  fixed 
in  position  by  a  stay  having  a  cam  head  working  in  a 
cast-iron  trough,  as  shown  in  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1  in  this 
plate  shows  the  plan  with  flushing  gate  fixed  across 
the  sewer  and  secured  by  the  stay.  Fig.  2  is  a  section. 
Fig.  3,  front  elevation  of  the  gate.  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
llf  show  the  details  of  the  flushing  gate  and  its  cast- 
iron  frame.  Figs.  8  and  9,  details  of  cast-iron  trough. 
Fig.  10,  details  of  the  stay  and  cam  for  fixing  the  gate 
in  position.  Fig.  12  shows  the  plan  and  sections  of  a 
foot-iron  for  a  manhole.  After  the  gate  is  fixed  and 
the  sewer  is  filled  to  the  proper  extent,  the  fiushing 
man  strikes  the  stay  upwards,  when  it  slides  along  the 
trough,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  water  opening  the  gate 
so  soon  as  the  cam  is  liberated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
pent-up  charge  of  sewage  is  precipitated  to  the  lower 
reach  of  the  sewer  with  a  considerable  velocity.  In 
cases  where  whole  doors  are  used  and  the  sewer  is 
running  nearly  full,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  that 
would  arise  to  men  approaching  the  door,  a  rack  and 
pinion  movement  should  be  provided,  which  is  connected 
with  the  flushing  gate,  and  is  worked  from  the  street 
level,  as  shown  in  Plate  YII.  Fig.  1  in  this  plate  shows 
the  plan  with  the  flushing  gate  fixed  in  position  across 
the  sewer :  the  stay  in  this  case  is  attached  to  a  rack 
that  slides  in  the  fixed  trough.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
section  of  the  gate  and  stay  when  fixed  across  the  sewer. 
Fig.  3,  front  elevation  of  the  flushing  gate.  Fig.  4, 
plan  of  the  shaft,  showing  in  the  angle  the  spindle 
and  ratchet  apparatus  for  fixing  the  door.     Fig.  5 
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shows  mode  of  guiding  and  staying  the  spindle  by 

which  the  apparatus  is  worked.    Figs.  6  and  7  show  a 

section  and  elevation  of  the  rack  and  pinion  movement. 

Figs.  8  and  9  show  sections  of  the  trough  and  rack  and 

pinion  movement    Figs.  10  and  11»  the  details  of  the 

ratchet  movement  for  securing  the  flushing  gate  in 

position.    This  gate  is  fixed  in  position  with  a  key 

from  the  street  level,  and  when  it  is  shut  it  is  secured 

by  a  catch  working  in  a  ratchet  fixed  on  this  spindle 

near  the  street  level ;  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  gate 

throws  the  strain  upon  the  spindle,  which  is  kept  from 

moving  by  the  catch  before  referred  to,  but  so  soon  as 

this  catch  is  liberated,  the  spindle  revolves,  the  rack 

slides  back,  and  the  gate  opens.    Occasionally  these  Self-acting 

fiushing  gates  are  connected  with  a  self-acting  appa-    ^  '°^  ^ 

ratus,  so  that  they  shall  open  themselves  at  the  proper 

time,  or  so  soon  as  the  sewer  behind  the  flushing  gate 

has  filled  to  the  requisite  height.    This  arrangement  is 

shown  in  Plate  YIII.    Fig.  1  in  the  plate  shows  the  plan  Description  of 

of  a  self-acting  flushing  gate.     Figs.  2  and  3,  sectional  ^^'^  ^^'* 

elevations  of  the  same.    In  this  case  the  door  is  fixed 

by  the  stay  A,  which  is  provided  with  a  rule  joint 

shown  at  X.     When  the  sewage  in  the  sewer  has 

risen  to  the  requisite  height,  it  begins  to  overflow 

by  the  pipe  B,  and  to  fill  the  chamber  C,  and  so  soon 

as  the  volume  in  this  chamber  is  sufficient  in  weight  to 

overbalance  the  counterweight   shown  on  the  same 

shaft,  it  falls,  and  in  falling  a  part  of  the  apparatus 

strikes  the  stay  upwards  at  the  joint,  which  when  once 

deflected  out  of  the  straight  line  in  which  it  was  flxed, 

is  no  longer  capable  of  withstanding  the  strain  upon 

it,  and  the  pressure  of  water  behind  the  gates  completes 

the  work  by  causing  the  joint  in  the  stay  to  give,  and  so 

FiQ.  61. 


the  gate  opens  to  its  full  extent.  A  very  simple  form  of  Tilting 
self-acting  flushing  gate  is  shown  in  Figs.  61, 62,  and  63 ;  ^""^*°8^  ^^^' 
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Pig.  61  showing  plan  of  gate,  Fig.  62  its  vertical 
section,  and  Fig.  63  its  front  elevation. 

This  gate  is  hinged  below  its  centre,  and  somewhat 
resembles  a  large  throttle-yalYe  of  a  steam  engine. 
The  ordinary  pressure  of  the  sewage  on  that  portion  of  Mode  of 
the  gate  marked  A,  which  is  below  the  hinge  or  pivot  ^[iting^lushing 
in  which  it  tnms,  tends  to  fix  the  gate  in  position,  bnt  gates. 
so  soon  as  the  sewage  rises  above  the  level  of  the  pivot, 
it  relieves  the  lower  portion  from  pressure,  and  as  the 
area  of  the  gate  marked  B  above  the  pivot  is  greater 
than  the  area  below,  a  point  is  reached  when  the 
pressure  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  gate  overcomes 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  portion,  and  the  gate  tilts  and 
the  sewage  escapea    The  upper  portion  of  these  gates 
being  made  heavier  than  the  lower  portion,  when  the 
gate  tilts,  it  £Eklls  upon  catches  provided,  and  remains 
horizontally  in  the  sewer,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  62.    Flushing  gates  are  usually  provided  with 
lead  seatings  and  V  faces,  lead  being  more  durable  Seatingsof 
than  any  other  description  of  metal,  not  being  so 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  sewage  as  other  metals. 
The  working  parts  of  self-acting  flushing  gates  should  Working  paru 
all  be  bushed  and  cased  with  gun-metal,  or  other-  ^jS^ 
wise  they  are  apt  to  get  fixed  in  the  work.    For  small 
sewers  the  author  has  used   an  earthenware  flush- 
ing block,  which  is  built  into  the  head  of  every  sewer  Earthenware 
running  out  of  a  manhole,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  64.  fl«»i>i^gWock8. 
These  flushing  blocks  have  a  ground  face,  against  which 
a  wooden  disc  B  is  placed.    The  pressure  of  the  water  Description  of 
tends  to  fix  the  disc  in  its  position,  and  the  disc  is  ^l^^*'^^. 

,  ,,.  ,  ,       disc  flushing. 

connected  to  a  cham,  and  to  guard  against  neglect  the 
float  C  is  flxed  on  the  chain,  so  that  if  the  disc  is 
left  fixed  in  the  sewer,  when  the  manhole  fills  with 
sewage  to  such  an  extent  that  the  float  begins  to  swim 
by  its  power  of  flotation,  it  liberates  the  wooden  disc 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  and  the  sewage  escapes 
to  the  lower  level.  Figs.  65  and  66  illustrate  an  im- 
provement made  by  the  author  in  the  form  of  earthen- 
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ware  flushing   blocks.     The  improved  block  has  a 

vertical  face,  and  is  better  adapted  for  building  into 

the  side  of  a  manhole  than  the  inclined  faced  block.  New  form  of 

in  consequence  of  the  latter  form  of  block  project-  ^^*^»°«  ^i<^<^^- 

ing  in  rather  an  awkward  manner  into  the  manhole* 

The  new  block  has  two  projecting  iron  studs  that  clip 

the  shuttle  or  door;  the  back  of  the  door  being  made 

wedge-shaped,  it  can  be  wedged  up  close  to  the  ground 

face  of  the  block,  and  so  forms  a  water-tight  joint. 

The  earthenware  blocks  were  introduced  on  account 

of  their  being  more  durable  than  metal  when  in  contact 

with  sewage.    It  is  an  advantage  in  a  system  of  sewers  Abundance  of 

to  make  as  much  provision  as  possible  for  flushing  the  "^J^bhiKshouid 

sewers,  but  as  flxed  flushing  gates  form  an  expensive  be  provided. 

item  in  an  estimate,  they  should  be  used  at  as  long 

intervals  apart  as  will  be  sufficient  for  effecting  the 

purpose  intended,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  manholes 

grooves  should  be  formed  in  the  brickwork  for  the  Orooyesin 

reception  of  boards,  so  that  a  ready  dam  can  at  any    "^  ^^'  ' 

time  be  formed  for  flushing  purposes*    Where  flushing 

arrangements  are  provided,  it  is  advisable,  as  a  means 

of  security,  to  provide  overflows  communicating  above  Orerflowi 

the  flushing  doors  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  sewer;  '^^^ 

so  that  if,  from  neglect  or  accident,  the  doors  remain 

fixed,  the  sewers  may  be  relieved  of  pressure,  and  the 

sewage  may  be  allowed  to  escape  without  flooding  the 

low-lying  portions  of  the  district  in  which  the  sewers 

are  located.    It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  flushing  Flashing;  gates 

gates  which  have  already  been  spoken  of  are  not  forh^g^f^* 

applicable  for  flushing  the  upper  portions  of  a  sewer,  Mwers. 

and  it  is  requisite  that  arrangements  should  be  made 

for  effecting  the  flushing  of  the  sewers  at  their  upper 

ends.    For  flushing  the  heads  of  sewers,  tanks  are  Flushing  from 

usually  provided,  the  contents  of  which  are  periodically  ^^^^' 

discharged  by  means  of  a  self-acting  syphon,  a  plug  or 

valve  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  YIII.  Figs.  4  and  Plate  viu. 

5.    In  some  cases  where  tanks  are  used  at  the  upper 

ends  of  sewers,  they  are  made  self-acting,  as  shown  in 

X 
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Plate  IX.  Fig.  1  represents  the  plan  of  the  tank  and 
disclia^ing  apparatus.  Fig.  2  shows  the  section  of  the 
tank  and  apparatus  with  the  valve  cloeed,  and  Fig.  3 
shows  the  apparatus  with  the  valve  open.  The  appa- 
ratos  acts  as  foUo^vs ; — So  soon  as  the  watei  rises  to  a 
certain  level  in  the  tank,  it  overflows  by  the  pipe  B 
into  the  diamber  C,  and  the  aecmnulatioa  of  water  in 
this  chamber  overcomes  in  time  the  reeiBtance  of  the 
counterw^ht  fixed  in  the  same  shaft,  when  the  cham- 
ber C  falls  and  opens  the  valve  A  and  discharges  the 
contents  of  the  tank  into  the  sewer.  A  very  asefol 
tilting  flushing  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig  67.    It 


conasts  simply  of  a  tank  moving  on  trannions.  When 
empty  tiiis  tank  would  remain  level,  as  the  portion  B 
behind  the  trunnion  is  heavier  than  the  portion  A 
before  the  trannioo,  bat  when  the  tank  fills  with  water 
or  sewage  the  portion  A  becomes  the  heaviest,  and  the 
consequence  is  the  tank  tilts,  discharging  its  contents 
suddenly  into  the  sewer  below,  and  afterwards  righting 
itself  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  chai^.    Fig.  68  repre- 
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sexits  a  section  of  the  patent  flashing  tank  invented  by 
Mr.  Bogers  Field,  C.E,    '^  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  Mr.  Rogers 
cylindrical  water-tight  iron  or  stoneware  tank  A.    This  ^^^^       , 
tank  has  a  trapped  inlet  B,  which  also  forms  a  moyable 

Fio.  68. 


..••^2 

»«*«*^ 


coyer  to  give  access  to  the  inside  of  the  tank,  and  a 
socket  C  for  a  ventilating  pipe.  The  outlet  consists 
of  a  syphon  *D,  so  arranged  that  no  discharge  takes 
place  till  the  tank  is  completely  filled  with  liquid, 
when  the  syphon  is  brought  into  action  and  the  con- 
tents are  immediately  discharged.  The  inner  end  of 
the  syphon  is  protected  by  a  strainer  E,  and  the  outer 
end  enters  a  discharging  trough  F/'  discharging  into 
the  pipes  G.  The  action  of  this  tank  is  due  to  an  inge- 
niously contrived  self-contained  syphon,  so  arranged  that  Self-conUiMd 
the  syphon  will  not  come  into  play  without  discharging  ■JP^^'^* 
the  fdll  contents  of  the  tank,  and  its  action  then  ceases 
until  the  tank  is  again  fiUed.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  if  the  longest  leg  of  a  syphon  is  made  to  dip  into 
water,  or  is  turned  up  at  the  end  so  that  water  will 
remain  in  it,  that  it  becomes  what  has  been  termed 
a  self-contained  syphon;  but  such  a  syphon  being 
self-contained  was  and  is  constantly  liable  to  continuous 

x2 
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action,  and  may  discharge  such  feeble  currents  as  to 
be  valueless,  for  flushing  purposes.  In  this  syphon 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Field's  a  simple  self-acting  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  putting  the  syphon  out  of  action  after 
each  discharge,  and  the  syphon  cannot  be  again  brought 
into  action  until  the  tank  is  again  fulL  This  special 
action  is  secured  by  means  of  a  small  notch  or  opening 
in  a  weir,  so  made  that  the  bottom  of  the  notch  will 
drain  the  syphon,  and  allow  air  to  <3nter,  and  so  the 
syphon  is  put  out  of  action  until  a  quantity  of  water 
again  flows  over  the  syphon  sufficient  to  fill  the  notch 
and  seal  the  bottom  of  the  syphon,  rendering  it  again  a 
self-contained  syphon,  which  immediately  starts  to  dis- 
charge the  full  contents  of  the  tank.  In  some  cases 
Mr.  Field  uses,  instead  of  the  notch  in  the  weir,  a 
subsidiary  syphon  bending  over  the  weir,  so  arranged 
that  it  is  brought  into  action  by  the  discharge  of  the 
main  syphon,  and  afterwards  drains  it  in  the  same  way 
the  notch  does.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  68  is 
designed  for  flushing  house-drains,  but  may,  of  course, 
also  be  used  for  flushing  sewers.  When  used  for  this 
purpose,  however,  a  modification  is  generally  desirable, 
whereby  the  syphon  is  enabled  to  be  put  in  action  by  a 
very  small  constant  flow  of  water ;  this  is  eflected  by 
making  the  discharging  limb  of  the  syphon  and  its 
connection  with  the  bend  of  the  syphon  in  such  a  way 
that  a  small  quantity  of  water  flowing  over  the  bend, 
instead  of  running  down  along  the  sides  of  the  dis* 
charging  limb,  is  caused  to  descend  clear  of  the  sides, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  more  effective  in  displacing  the 
air  in  the  discharging  L'mb,  and  thereby  starting  the 
syphon.  A  convenient  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is 
an  annular  form  of  syphon.  By  these  means,  a  large 
syphon  can  be  put  in  action  by  a  very  small  flow  of 
water,  so  that  a  large  flushing  tank  may  be  fed,  for 
instance,  by  the  constant  flow  from  a  small  water-tap 
which  takes  a  day  or  two  to  fill  it,  and  yet  the  tank 
will  discharge  itself  automatically  as  soon  as  it  is  fulL 
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The  annular  form  of  syphoD  is  shown  in  Figs.  69  and  70,  AnDoUr 
Fig.  69  being  a  plan,  and  Fig.  70  a  section  of  the  '^'*""^ 
Pia.6S. 


annular  syphon.    This  form  of  syphon  ^y  be  built 
into  a  fludung  tank,  and  ia  admirably  adapted  for 
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flushing  either  large  or  small  sewers.    Moreover,  such 
is  the  construction  of  the  syphon,  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  easily  taken  to  pieces  in  case  of  any  stoppage 
occurring.    The  outer  case  can  be  readily  lifted  oflf, 
and  as  readily  replaced,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
or  cleansing  the  syphon.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that,  in  fixing  this  syphon,  an  opening  ought  to  be 
formed  in  the  covering  of  the  tank  over  the  position  of 
the  syphon,  so  as  to  enable  the  outer  covering  to  be 
removed  when  requisite.    In  some  districts  water  is 
taken  direct  from  the  fire-plugs  on  the  water-mains, 
and  carried  by  hose  into  the  lampholes  or  manholes  of 
the  sewers  in  suflScient  quantity  to  effectually  flush 
them.     This  mode  of  supplying  water  for  flushing 
purposes  is  highly  to  be  commended,  as  no  direct  com- 
munication is  established  between  the  sewers  and  the 
water-mains.    It  is  undesirable,  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  that  water  should  be  laid  on  direct  from  any 
water-main  to  a  sewer,  for  there  is  always  a  liability,  if 
such  is  the  case,  that  during  a  period  of  intermittence 
in  the  supply  of  water,  sewer-air  may  pass  back  through 
the  opening  provided  for  the  admittance  of  the  water 
into  the  sewer,  and  so  aerate  and  foul  the  water  in  the 
water-mains  of  the  district.    In  other  cases  special 
supplies  of  water  are  often  provided  for  flushing,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dantzic.    The  upper  ends  of  some  of  the 
sewers  are   flushed   by  means  of  water  brought  by 
special  pipes  from  a  stream  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
shown  in  the  general  plan  of  the  works,  Plate  11. 
In  this  case  the  water  is  admitted  from  these  pipes 
into  the  sewers  by  means  of  a  valve  closed  with  a  lever 
and  weight  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  XI.  Fig.  2. 
In  other  portions  of  Dantzic,  as  the  sewers  are  con- 
structed at  a  level  below  the  ordinary  water-level  of 
the  river,  and  of  the  streams  intersecting  the  town, 
water  is  admitted  into  the  sewers  for  flushing  purposes 
by  means  (^  valves  communicating  with  the  river  or 
other  streams  as  shown.    Plate  XL,  Fig.  I,  shows  the 
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plan  of  the  yalve*    Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  sama 
Fig.  89  elevation  of  front  of  valve.    Fig.  4,  the  slotted 
link  for  opening  valve.    Fig.  5,  the  plan  showing      ^ 
arrangement  of  fixing  valve.    Figs.  6  and  7,  elevation 
and  section  showing  fixing  of  valve.    Fig.  8,  grating 
for  protecting  valve.    In  this  case  the  valves  are  pro-  Protection  of 
tected  by  a  grating  in  the  front  to  prevent  the  entruioe  yaives!^ 
of  sticks  or  other  matter  liable  to  choke  the  sewer.   For 
this  purpose  a  small  wooden  chamber  is  made  outside 
the  valve,  and  in  the  outer  framework  two  grooves  are 
formed  similar  in  construction  to  an  ordinary  wooden 
sluice-frame.    In  each  of  these  grooves  a  grating,  or 
sluice-door,  can  be  inserted  at  pleasure;  the  object 
being  that  if  the  grating  gets  choked  below  the  water 
level,  another  grating  can  be  placed  in  the  spare  groove 
while  the  other  is  removed,  or  a  sluice-door  may  be 
inserted  in  the  groove  in  order  to  enable  the  valve  to 
be  taken  out  for  repair.    The  operation  of  flushing  How  flushing 
sewers  should  be  commenced  in  the  lower  portions  of  ^ndntted. 
the  district,  and  the  work  proceeded  with  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper,  the  sewers  in  the  highest  portions 
of  the  district  being  the  last  to  be  flushed.    In  Intro- 
dudng  flushing  arrangements  in  which  the  sewage  itself  sewage  mnst 
is  to  form  the  motive  power  for  flushing,  care  must  be  ^p  to  cao^'" 
exercised,  otherwise  it  will  be  found  that  the  damming  depodt. 
up  of  a  volume  of  sewage  for  a  considerable  time  will 
lead  to  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  which,  when 
the  flushing  gate  is  open,  will  accumulate  some  distance 
below  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  well  to  combine 
in  the  system  of  sewerage  more  than  one  mode  of  More  than  one 
effecting  the  flushing.    Sewers  are  more  thoroughly  2'|ld"pSlJ,'''** 
cleared  with    pure  water   than    with  sewage.     The 
admittance  of  rainfall  into  sewers  is  of  considerable  Value  of  rain- 
value  as  a  flushing  agent.    In  all  flushing  it  is  neces-  ^'^^'' 
sary  not  only  to  remove  the  deposit,  but  also  to  wash 
the  sides  of  the  sewer  free  from  the  mucous  matter  Removal  of 
which  adheres  thereto,  and  in  which,  it  is  supposed,  ^^^ 
lurks  something  that  is  dangerous  to  life  and  health. 
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In  periods  of  epidemic  disease  flushing  of  sewers  shonld 
be  frequently  practised,  and  when  flushed  they  are 
sometimes  disinfected.  The  disinfection  of  sewers, 
unless  carried  out  upon  a  scale  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  would  be  very  costly,  is  of  little  or  no  benefit. 
The  enormous  dilution  of  the  disinfecting  agent, 
when  combined  with  the  flow  of  sewage  of  a  town, 
renders  the  action  nugatory.  Moreover,  continuity  of 
the  discharge  of  a  disinfectant  agent  in  every  house 
drain  and  every  branch  or  main  sewer  in  sufficient 
volume  to  be  efifective,  is  also  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  any  certain  benefit  from  the  system. 
But  as  such  continuity  in  practice  cannot  be  established, 
all  hope  of  deriving  absolute  immunity  of  disease  fron^ 
the  disinfection  of  the  sewage  as  it  flows  through  the 
sewers  of  a  town  must  be  abandoned  as  being  too 
expensive  and  too  uncertain  in  its  application  for  any 
material  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it.  The  advan- 
tages and  results  of  flushing  sewers  were  very  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Boe,  the  author  of  the  system,  in 
several  reports  on  the  subject  The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  the  first  report  of  the  ^'  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  " : — 

**  Taking  it  as  affording  the  best  approximation  that 
we  can  at  present  find,  a  series  of  experiments  was 
commenced  in  order  to  ascertain  what  velocity  could  be 
obtained  in  the  sewers;  and  it  appeared  that  deposit 
might  be  removed  by  the  means  of  dams  placed  in 
certain  situations  to  collect  heads  of  water,  at  less  ex- 
pense than  by  the  usual  method. 

^  Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  detritus 
from  the  roads,  carried  through  the  sewers  to  the  river 
Thames  by  the  common  run  of  water.  Several  square 
boxes  were  constructed  to  hold  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
each.  These  were  filled  with  water  from  different 
sewers.    After  allowing  the  turbid  water  to  clear  itself 
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by  precipitation,  I  ascertained  the  relative  amount  of 
the  precipitate.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
results: — 


Sewcn. 

Proportion  of  d«ooiapofled 

Animal  and  Vegetable 

Matter  and  Detritna  fh>m 

StreeU  and  Roads  held  in 

mechanical  aoqienaion. 

Remarks. 

Biver  Fleet 

sewer, 
near  outlet 

* 

/ 
..     Im96     ..     i 

The  ran  of  water  was  10  Inches  in 
depth  and  10  inches  In  width,  having 
an  arerage  Telocity  of  83*47  feet  per 
minute,   paaalng  692*8  cube  feet  of 
water  per  minute;  the  matter  oon« 
▼eyed  being  7 *21  cube  feet  per  minute^ 
or  103,660  cabe  yards  per  aannm. 

"  The  river  Fleet  sewer  conveys  the  drainage  of  4444 
acres  of  surface,  or  about  four-sevenths  of  the  surface  of 
these  divisions.  That  great  quantities  in  addition  to 
the  above  are  carried  away  by  the  force  of  water  in 
rainy  weather  is  certain ;  allowing  this  source,  and  the 
remaining  three-sevenths  of  the  district  to  only  equal 
the  discharge  by  the  river  Fleet  sewer,  there  appears 
to  be  a  quantity  of  upwards  of  200,000  cube  yards  of 
matter  canied  to  the  Thames^  per  annum,  from  these 
divisions  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  by  the  force  of 
velocity,  weight,  and  volumd  of  water.  The  quantity 
of  deposit  taken  from  the  sewers  in  these  divisions,  by 
-the  prevalent  method  of  cleansing,  has  averaged  about 
2200  cube  yards  per  annum;  therefore  the  quantity 
flushed  to  the  Thames,  by  the  flushing  apparatus,  is  as 
1  to  100  of  that  which  was  already  conveyed  by  the 
force  of  water. 

^'  Some  experiments  were  made  with  the  water  taken 
from  the  sewer  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  long  street 
having  numerous  courts  and  alleys  on  each  side.  The 
following  is  the  result: — 

^  At  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  matter  held  by 

the  water  in  meohanical  suspemdon      ..     ..     1  in  96 
'*  At  the  lower  end  of  the  street     Iin39 


Fleet  sewer. 


Quantity  •£ 
matter 

transported  by 
sewers. 


Amount  of 
matter  present 
varies  in 
length  of 
sewer. 
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Proportion  of  ''In  another  main  sewer,  where  the  run  of  water  is 
wlter'^rJd!  alw&yB  suflSdent  to  keep  it  clear  from  deposit,  the  pro- 
portion was  1  in  80,  composed  of  equal  proportions  of 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  silt  or 
detritus  from  roads  and  streets.  In  another  main  line 
of  sewer,  kept  always  free  from  deposit  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  proportion  was  1  in  66,  the  proportion 
of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  being 
greatest. 

^  The  next  experiments  were  made  with  the  intention 
of  ascertaining  what  quantity  of  matter  would  be  carried 
away  (in  addition  to  that  held  in  mechanical  suspension) 
by  the  transporting  powers  of  bodies  of  water  ponded 
back  and  suddenly  set  in  action.  The  result  may  be 
stated  as  follows,  viz. : — 


M 


Ist  A  two-feet  head  of  |       *V      j      j    n  j     IT  *?    . 
x._  <      aoft  mud  and  all  descnptians 

I     of  filth  and  ft  Uttle  nit 


water 


Volume  of 
matter  trans- 
ported when 
flushing. 


"  The  proportion  of  matter  carried  away  by  the  united 
action  of  the  weight,  velocity,  and  volume  of  the  water, 
was  as  1  to  6^  of  water.  This  was  conveyed  2400  feet  to 
a  main  line  of  sewer  which  has  a  body  of  water  con- 
stantly passing  through  it  with  sufficient  force  to  keep 
it  always  dean ;  the  only,  sign  left  of  the  passage  of  the 
loaded  water  was  a  discoloration  of  the  sides  of  the 
sewer  to  the  height  the  water  of  the  flush  had  reached. 


'^Snd.  A  two-feet  head  of, 
water      


Deposit  in  sewer  composed  of 
smaU  pieoes  of  brick,  stones 
as  large  as  walnuts,  oyster- 
fihellB,  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  silt 
Proportion  of  matter  1  in  16 
of  water. 


Flushing 


^'  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holbom  and 


prov  sa  ac-  pi^igbury  division  having  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  a  systematic  use  of  flushing  in  cleansing 
sewers,  have  for  upwards  of  three  years  followed  out  the 
principle ;  the  results  are  such  as  they  anticipated.    In 
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carrying  out  the  plan  the  construction  of  new  sewers 
with  side  entrances,  and  the  inserting  side  entrances  to 
old  sewers,  the  forming  gully-holes  and  shoots  on  a  plan 
that  may  supersede  cleansing  as  formerly  obtained,  and 
the  delivery  of  the  water  through  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assist  the  current  of  water  in  the  sewer, 
and  these  and  other  minor  improvements,  by  the  use  of 
which  there  is  a  saving  effected,  are  carried  on  in  one 
comprehensive  system  connected  with  the  systematic 
flushing  of  the  sewers. 

^  The  great  principle  intended  to  be  carried  out  is.  System  of 
that  instead  of  occasional  cleansing  as  formerly,  the  f^^^^m  ^^ 
sewers  should,  when  once  cleansed,  be  kept  free  from  deposit 
deposit.    The  pecuniary  saving  is,  I  consider,  the  least 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  cleansing ;  the  great  points  Adranuges 
attained  are  the  avoidance  of  all  accumulations  of  filth  <>^^^^>^e- 
in  sewers  and  the  stirring  up  in  removal,  and  conse- 
quent disagreeable  effluvia  are  also  avoided ;  the  streets 
and  pavements  are  undisturbed ;  the  men  engaged  in 
cleansing  sewers  have  a  more  healthy,  employment  than 
heretofore ;  private  individuals  are  saved  from  the  an- 
noyance of  their  drains  being  choked ;  and  as  this  plan 
of  flushing  affects  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  accomplishment  of  it,  on  a  general  and 
systematic  principle,  should  be  deemed  of  the  utmost 
importance."    Again,  in  reporting  at  a  later  period  on 
the  question  of  flushing,  he  states  as  follows : — 

'*  Your  Commissioners  some  years  back  constructed  a  Farther  report 
new  sewer  in  Goldsmith's  Bow,  Shoreditch.  Prior,  to  ^  ^* 
letting  the  contract  you  directed  me  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Beek,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  to  leam  at 
what  depth  a  proposed  outlet  sewer  by  that  Commission 
would  be  brought  up  Warner  Place  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  Commissions ;  the  reply  stated  a  depth  of  14 
feet  6  inches;  and  your  sewer  in  Goldsmith's  Bow  was 
put  in  accordingly ;  as,  however,  the  then  existing  outlet 
(an  open  sewer)  was  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sewer  put  in  Goldsmith's  Bow,  and  as  the  outlet  in 
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Warder  Place  was  not  built  for  seyeral  years^  an  accu* 
mulation  of  fool  deposit  obtained  in  Groldsmith^s  Bow 
sewer,  which  it  was  considered  necessary  to  remove 
when  the  new  outlet  was  brought  up;  an  order  was 
therefore  given  that  men  should  flush  the  same  away. 
Before  the  flushing  began,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  wrote  to  your  Board  requesting  to  be 
informed  when  the  flashing  would  take  place,  and  Mr. 
Unwin,  their  derk,  told  me  that  the  request  was  made 
with  a  view  *  to  ascertain  what  deposit  firom  your  sewers 
might  be  washed  into  and  lodged  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
sewer/  Openings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
the  existing  deposits  in  both  lines  of  sewer,  and  three 
men  were  then  set  to  flush  out  the  Goldsmith's  Bow 
sewer  with  wood  dams,  &a,  which  they  accomplished 
in  three  and  a  half  days ;  the  quantity  of  deposit  in 
which  sewer  measured  55  cube  yards,  and  at  the  former 
cost  of  such  would  amount  to  18Z.  15s.  lOcL  When  the 
sewer  had  been  washed  out,  and  a  number  of  flushes  of 
water  sent  through  the  Tower  Hamlets  sewer  to  ensure 
the  passage  of  the  deposit,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Beek  to  in- 
form him,  and  to  say  that  on  the  Tuesday  following  it 
was  intended  to  try  what  effect  a  flush  of  water  from  the 
Finsbury  sewer  would  have  upon  the  Tower  Hamlets 
sewer  on  the  east  side  of  the  Begent's  Canal  culvert  at 
Bhodeswell  Common,  a  distance  of  2  miles  and  3  fur* 
longs  from  the  Finsbury  flushing  gate.  The  means 
used  and  the  results  were  as  follows,  viz. :  several  square 
boxes  (which  we  have  before  used  in  experiments  of 
this  nature),  each  holding  one  cube  foot  of  water,  were 
taken  on  this  occasion.  Some  of  these  were  filled  firom 
the  common  run  of  water  at  both  ends  before  the  flush 
was  let  off,  others  were  filled  with  the  water  after  the 
flush  had  reached  the  lower  end.  After  allowing  the 
turbid  water  to  clear  itself  by  precipitation,  I  ascer* 
tained  the  relative  amount  of  the  precipitate;  the 
following  are  the  results  and  particulars : — 

'*  Distance  of  sewer  at  Bhodeswell  Common  from  the 
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Finsbtiry  flushing  gate  in  the  Hackney  Bpad,  2  miles 
and  3  furlongs. 

**  Height  of  flushing  gate,  4  feet 

**  Quantity  of  water  headed  up  for  one  flush^  26,605  Yoinme  of 
cube  feet  ^'''S*  ^• 

^'  Time  required  for  head  to  rise  yaries  from  6  to  24 
hours. 

**  Proportion  of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  proportion  of 
matter,  and  detritus  from  streets  and  roads  held  in  »>iid  matter 

,       .     ,  .  present. 

mechaDicai  suspension : — 

'*  Ifit  In  the  water  used  for  the  flush        ..  1  in  810 

'*2n<L  In  the  common   ran  of  water  at 

BhodesweU  Common  before  the  flosh 

WEBletoff Iin540 

*'  3rd.  The   proportion  of  matter   in   the 

water  when  the  fliush  was  at  the  highest 

at  Bhodeswell  Ck)nmion,  carried  away 

by  the  imited   action  of  the  weight, 

velocity,  and  yoinme  of  the  flush-water 

added  to  the  common  ran  of  water       . .  1  in  80 

**  The  sectional  area  occupied*  by  the  com-  j^^^  ^^  water- 

men ran  of  water  at  Bhodeswell  Gom-  ^ay. 

man  was 8  ft.  1}  in. 

«  The  sectional  area  occupied  by  the  united 

waters  pf  the  flush  and  conmion  run  at 

the  same  point  was 5  ft  1  in. 

'^The  velocity  of  the  current  of  the  common 

run  of  water  at  BhodesweU  Common 

before  the  flush        ..     95}  ft.  in  1  min. 

.  "  The  velocity  of  the  current,  when  the  flush  was  velocity  of 
passing  Bhodeswell  Common^  114  feet  in  1  minute,  c^"®"**- 
The  eflect  of  the  flush  began  to  be  felt  at  Bhodeswell 
Common  in  1  hour  after  the  head  was  let  off  in  the 
Hackney  Bead,  showing  a  Telocity  of  209  feet  in  1 
minute  in  the  covered  sewer.  For  42  minutes  the 
height  of  water  from  the  flush  graduaUy  increased  until 
it  reached  the  highest  point,  and  it  continued  at  that 
point  for  13  minutes,  when  it  gradually  decreased,  and 
in  3  hours'  time  from  the  effect  being  first  felt  the 
flush  ceased  to  operate  at  Bhodeswell  (Common. 

^^  After  deducting  the  amount  of  matter  held  in 
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mechanical  sticipenfdoii  by  the  flush  of  \rater  before  let 
off,  and  that  in  the  common  nm  of  water  at  Bhodeswell 
Common  before  the  flush  reached  it,  there  remains  the 
quantity  of  21  cube  yards  of  matter  passed  from  the 
Tower  Hamlets  sewers  by  the  nse  of  this  one  flush* 

*^  One  of  your  honourable  Board  then  suggested  that 
experiments  should  be  made  with  bricks  to  see  what 
distance  the  flush-water  would  afiidct  them*  This  was 
accordingly  done,  first  with  brickbais,  and  then  with 
bricks*  After  the  first  flush  had  passed,  the  bat  nearest 
the  gate  was  found  to  have  gone  261  feet,  and  the 
farthest  529  feet.  By  the  second  flush  the  foremost 
had  reached  1170  feet  from  the  gate,  and  the  hinder- 
most,  with  one  exception,  670  feet  After  the  third 
flush  the  whole  were  found  to  have  passed  a  distance 
of  1300  feet  from  the  gate.  With  the  whole  bricks  we 
had  time  only  for  two  flushes.  After  the  first  flush  the 
nearest  brick  was  248  feet  from  the  gate,  and  the 
farthest  was  760  feet  distance.  The  second  flush 
moved  the  whole  of  the  bricks,  the  foremost  160  feet 
farther,  and  the  hindermost  40  feet. 

*'  The  time  was  now  come  when  the  holes  were  to  be 
opened  for  taking  the  depths  of  the  deposit  again ;  the 
result  of  which  shows  that  flushing  from  the  Finsbury 
sewers  through  the  Tower  Hamlets  sewers  does  not 
increase  the  amount  of  deposit  in  the  latter,  but  the 
contrary;  and  the  result  of  the  particulars  taken  at 
Bhodeswell  Common  evidenced  the  fact  that  the  extra- 
ordinary head  of  flush-water  of  the  Finsbury  sewer  in 
Hackney  Bead  is  beneficially  felt  through  the  whole 
of  the  2  miles  and  3  Airlongs  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
sewer,  and  doubtless  thence  to  the  river  Thames.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


TENTILATION  OF  SEWEBS  AND  DRAIK& 


Thb  evil  effects  of  sewer  air  upon  public  health  were  Evil  effects  of 
known  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  for  it  appears  from  Jus-  j^^^*^ 
tinian's  Digest,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  555>  ancients. 
that>  quoting  Ulpian,  *'  The  PrsBtor  took  care  that  all 
sewers  should  be  cleaned  and  repaired,  for  the  health 
of  the  citizens,  because  undeaned  or  unrepaired  sewers 
threaten  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  are  dangerous." 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  Bomans  had  a  clear  knowledge  Roman  ventiia 
of  the  necessity  of  ventilation  for  underground  conduits,  ^^nd'^''  ^^' 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  provisions  they  made  in  the  conduits. 
construction  of  their  aqueducts  whenever  they  passed 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.    On  examining  these 
ancient  works,  it  is  found  when  aqueducts  contoured 
the  side  of  a  hill,  ^'  putes,''  or  shafts,  were  sunk,  to  allow 
the  vapours  which  arose  to  be  discharged.     Many  of 
these  shaftv^  were  steined,  and    are  still  in  perfect 
order.     They  were  coustmcted  at  intervals  of  about 
120  feet  apart,  and  served  the  purpose,  not  only  of 
ventilation,  but  of  ^'adinitting  light  or  air,  and  the 
workmen,  also,  who  were  required  to  repair  any  defect, 
or  remove  any  deposit  which,  by  any  circumstance, 
accumulated  in  the  channel " — just  in  the  same  way  as 
ventilatbg  manholes  are  now  provided  in  every  modern 
system  of  sewerage.    The  drainage  works  of  the  Coli- 
seum of  Borne  sho.w  that  the  Bomans  had  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  what  was  required  for  the  drainage  of  a 
large  public  building.    An  examination  made  by  Mr. 
Cresy  as  to  the  drainage  works  of  this  building  shows 
that  the  designer  introduced  works  of  drainage  as  an 
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esBeotial  feature  in  its  construction.  Withia  ita  maasiTe 
walls  were  formed  drains  hewn  out  of  the  soUd  stone,  or, 
in  other  cases,  so  arranged  in  i^rooveB  cut  in  the  stone- 
work, as  to  he  entirely  hidden  from  view.  We  also  find 
that  provision  was  made  for  collecting  the  sewage  and 
rain-Water,  and  for  tbe  prevention  of  the  vapours  or 
ofiensive  effluvia  from  the  drains  entering  the  building, 
mteringthe  for  the  drains  in  the  outer  corridor,  which  conveyed 
'"  away  the  sewage  and  rainfall,  were  covered  by  stone 

-,    -.  slabs,  so  arranged  as  to  leave 

apertures  at  the  sides,  the 
space  around  being  filled  in 
with    stone    chippings ;    the 
drains  from  the  building  dis- 
chaified  into  the  space  occu- 
pied   by  these  stone   chips, 
end  the  liquid  entered  the 
sewer  after  filtering  through 
the  chippings.    These  chip- 
pings were  covered  on  the  top 
with  a  layer  of  cement  so  as 
to  prevent  moisture  or  odour 
entering  the  hnilding.     In 
Pig.  71  is  shown  the  mode 
adopted  of  ventilating  the 
drains,  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  every  descending 
drain  of  the  entire  building 
is  open  at  its  head,  and  that 
the  head  of  all  the  drains 
of  the  building  terminated  in 
the  outer  corridors  which  were 
open  to  the  atmosphere.     It  may  he  here  noted  in 
connection  with  these  ancient  works  that  the  sewers 
S«weno<m-       were  used   to  convey  fsecal  and   other  decomposable 
^lu  **^     matter,  and  tliat  ventilation  under  such  circumstances 
was  an  absolute  necessity.   In  the  early  drainage  works 
of  this  country  the  sewers  were  principally  used  for  the 
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conveyance  of  snrface  water,  and  ventilation  was  of  no 
material  importance ;  but  so  soon  as  sewers  were  made 
to  convey  foul  matter,  and  to  commnnicate  directly 
with  the  interior  of  houses,  the  means  of  preventing  the 
entrance  of  sewer  air  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
anoe.    The  evil  effects  arising  from  the  non-ventilation  Evils  of  uwer 
of  sewers  appear  after  the  revival  of  sanitary  science  in  SlL^rned.  ^^^ 
tlus  country  not  to  have  received  any  marked  atten- 
tion ;  the  reason  probably  being  that  to^vns  generally 
were  in  so  bad  a  sanitary  condition  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  separate  the  causes  which  led  to  atmospheric 
pollution  and  the  propagation  of  disease.    So  general 
were  nuisances,  and  so  impure  had  the  air  of  towns  been 
rendered,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  until  sewerage 
works  were  carried  out,  and  the  princip£kl  nuisances  had 
been  abated,  the  ill-effects  of  non-ventilation  of  sewers 
became  apparent.    Present  experience  shows  that  there  Sewerair 
is  something  in  the  air  of  sewers  that  is  dangerous  to  h^fthll*"  ^ 
health,  and  pestilent  to  life  itself,  and  that  it  is  impera- 
tive, by  proper  ventilation^  to. dispose  of,  or  neutralize, 
the  effects  of  its  deadly  influence*    It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  all  sewers  must  be  ventilated,  as  un- 
ventilated  sewers  may  be  as  dangerous  as  steam  boilers  Unyentiiated 
without  safety  valves.  The  necessity  for  the  ventilation  J®'^®" 
of  sewers  has  been  shown  by  the  evil  effects  that  have  Kecessity  for 
occasionally  arisen  in  places  where  no'  provision  has  ▼eawiation  of 
been  made  for  their  ventilation,  or,  where  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  have  been  imperfect. 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  unventilated  sewers  are  always  the  cause  of  disease.  Sewer  air  not 
but  what  he  does  desire  to  impress  upon  all  is,  that  in  ofdiJeawT" 
the  absence  of  ventilation,  there  is  great  danger  of  sewer 
air  entering  our  habitations,  and  although  this  sewer 
air  may  not,  per  se,  be  the  cause  of  disease,  neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  breathing  such  air  is  to  produce  a  Effects  of 
state  of  malaise,  and  render  those  that  breathe  it  less  ^^^^  ^^^' 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  diseasa     A  few 
years  ago,  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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Example  in  a 

London 

hospital. 


Dr.  Robert 
Angus  Smith's 
opinion  of 
sewer  air. 


Effect  of  tem- 
perature of 
houses. 


Effect  of  non- 
yentilation  of 
sewers  at 
Croydon. 

Experience  at 
Croydon. 


Ventilation  of 
sewers  at 
Croydon  not 
freed  town 
from  enteric 
fever. 


wbat  the  effect  of  sewer  air  was  in  an  hospital  in 
London.  This  hospital  had  become  so  unhealthy  that 
the  surgeons  declined  to  perform  operations,  as  the 
wounds  would  not  heal,  and  generallv,  the  patients  did 
not  do  well.  The  hospital  was  closed,  and  an  examina- 
tion made  by  the  author  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  largely  aerated  direct  from  the  sewers.  It 
was  re-drained,  and  the  direct  communication  with  the 
sewers  cut  off,  and  again  opened,  and  has  since  been 
used  with  great  advantage  to  those  resorting  to  it. 

Dr.  Bobert  Angus  Smith  has  stated,  and  the  author 
is  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  ^a  rather  wild 
clamour  has  taken  place  about  sewers,  and  bad  as  their 
gases  are,  the  danger  arising  from  them  has  been  much 
exaggerated." 

The  normal  condition  of  the  generality  of  houses  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  sewers  and  drains.  The  superior  temperature  of 
the  air  of  houses,  and  the  draught  caused  by  chimneys, 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  various  traps  that  are 
used  to  seal  the  drains  to  be  relieved  from  pressure. 
Consequently,  as  there  is  less  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  traps  within  houses  than  upon  external  traps,  and, 
moreover,  as  many  of  the  traps  used  within  a  house 
have  far  less  seal  than  those  usually  employed  out  of 
doors,  when  no  ventilation  is  provided,  gases  are  prone 
to  escape  into  houses,  as  it  is  the  point  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  reference  was 
made  to  Croydon  as  an  example  of  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  the  want  of  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  and 
it  was  stated  that  several  epidemics  of  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever  had  been  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the 
sewers.  However,  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  house- 
drains  has  been  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  in  Croydon 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  in 
spite  of  this  ventilation,  the  town  has  not  been  &eed 
from  these  epidemic  outbreaks.  An  investigation  of 
the  epidemic  of  1875  and  1876  by  the  author,  showed. 
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very  conclusively,  that  there  had  been  a  great  mistake 
committed  in  attributing  the  origin  of  these  outbreaks 
in  Croydon  to  sewer  air.    From  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  reference  to  Croydon  at  pages  13  to  16,  and 
after  the  most  searching  investigation,  extending  to  the 
whole  of  the  epidemics  that  have  visited  Croydon,  there 
cannot  remain  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  epidemics  of  Epidemics  in 
enteric  fever  that  have  occurred  in  Croydon  were  not  ^ueVsewer 
due  to  sewer  air,  but  to  unwholesome  water.    The  ne-  ^^• 
cessity  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  as  a  preventive 
to  enteric  fever  having  been  principally  based  on  the 
supposed  experience  of  Croydon,  it  must  be  clear  that 
if  the  fevers  of  Croydon  are  due  to  other  causes  than 
sewer  air,  the  fabric  which  has  been  built  upon  so 
baseless  a  foundation  must  crumble  and  fall.    It  only 
tends  to  put  us  off  our  guard  in  searching  for  the 
causes  of  enteric  fever  to  ascribe  it  to  something  that 
may  satisfy  us  for  the  time  being,  but  which  experience 
afterwards  amply  demonstrates  cannot  always  be  the 
right  cause.   The  author  is  satisfied  that  numerous  out-  Oatbreaks  of 
breaks  of  enteric  fever  have  occurred  that  have  been  attributed  to 
attributed  to  sewer  air,  and  although  sewer  air  may  sewer  air. 
have  been  present,  yet  it  played  no  part  as  a  direct 
cause  of  disease.    Dr.  A.  Carpenter*  has  said  in  refer-  Dr.  A.  Carpen- 
ence  to  disease,  "  that  all  contagia  are  neither  sethereal    *'  *  <>P""»o"- 
nor  gaseous;  that  they  are  in  themselves  particulate 
and  non-volatile."     If  this  is  so,  it  must  be  difficult  for 
ihe  poison  of  enteric  fever  to  become  largely  disse- 
minated in  the  air  of  sewers.     The  author  must  not 
be  understood  to  say  that  no  cases  of  enteric  fever  Cases  of  enteric 
are  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  sewer  air,  which  may  due^towwer 
have  conveyed  the  poison,  but  even  in  the  generality  »'• 
of  such  cases,  the  action  will  be  first  to  contaminate 
either  our  water  or  our  food.     But  what  the  author  Wide-spread 
is  quite  clear  about  is  the  fact  that,  no  wide-spread  enteric*fever 
epidemic  of  enteric  fever  is  due  to  the  breathing  of  not  due  to 

sewef  air 

sewer  air.  It  should  also  be  said  here,  that  while  direct 
investigation  is  showing  that  epidemics  of  enteric  fever 

*  'Preyentive  Medicine   and   Public  Health,'  p.  221.     London, 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  1877. 
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Opinion  of  Dr. 
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Inflnence  of 
aerial 

impurities  in 
causing  enteric 
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are  not  caused  by  sewer  air,  but  by  other  causes,  gene^ 
rally  either  by  infected  food  or  drink,  investigation  from 
a  medical  point  of  view  is  also  beginning  to  show 
that,  as  the  lesion  of  this  disease  occurs  in  but  a 
short  length  of  the  lower  intestines,  the  simple  breath-* 
ing  of  the  poison  would  not  convey  it  to  the  necessary 
seat  of  the  disease,  hence  we  find  such  an  able  sani* 
tarian  as  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.B.S.,  saying  that 
"  Sewer  air  may  become  the  bearer  of  those  poisons  of 
the  spreading  or  communicable  diseases  which  are  vola- 
tile and  easily  diffusible.    Some  think  typhoid  feyer 
and  cholera  may  be  communicated  in  tliis  manner; 
but  I  must  candidly  admit  that  in  all  my  own  inquiries 
on  these  diseases,  and  in  this  mode  of  communicating, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  tbat  the  poison 
was  actually  conveyed  by  the  air,  and  was  actually 
absorbed  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Most  frequently 
sewer  emanation,  charged  with  the  specific  poison  of 
the  said  communicable  diseases,  is  carried  into  the 
water  cistern,  into  milk,  or  into  some  other  article  that 
is  partaken  of  as  food  or  drink."    Dr.  Maclagan  points 
out,  in  his  book  on  the  *  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,' 
that  whenever  a  germ  of  typhoid  fever  is  received  into 
the  system  by  being  inhaled,  it  will  pass  into  the  circu- 
lation, then  *'  it  will  be  sent  from  the  heart  along  with 
the  general  column  of  blood;   it  may  pass  into  the 
carotids,  the  subclavians,  or  down  the  aorta  and  into 
the  iliac  arteries,  or  into  any  of  the  aortic  branches, 
except  those  which  lead  to  the  glands  specially  in- 
volved in  the  disease,  without  the  chance  of  being  pro* 
pagated,  and  therefore  without  the  chance  of  doing 
harm."    It  is  also  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Maclagan  that 
*'  in  typhoid  fever  the  local  lesion  ia  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  the  glands  scattered  over  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
small  intestine.    It  is  only  in  this  limited  space  that 
the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever  finds  that  second  factor, 
contact  with  which  is  essential  to  its  propagation ;"  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  "the  quantity  of  blood 
which  goes  to  the  glands  involved  in  the  local  lesion  is 
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snch  a  fractional  portion  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
circulating  flaid,  that  the  chances  must  be  yery  much 
against  its  containing  the  minute  particle  which  con- 
stitutes the  contagium.  There  are,  too,  so  many  chances 
in  favour  of  the  contagium  passing  out  of  the  system 
by  the  lungs,  skin,  or  other  eliminating  organ,  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  typhoid  germs  which  gain 
entrance  to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  or  other- 
wise than  through  the  glands  specially  involved  in  the 
disease,  are  eliminated  without  ever  coming  in  contact 
with  their  second  factor,  and  therefore  without  causing 
disturbance."    It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  con-  influence  of 
tagium  of  typhoid  «  may  be  taken  in  with  the  food  or  ^^f^""^ 
drink,"  and  that  it  "  does  frequently  enter  the  system  enteric  fever. 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  through  the 
medium  of  contaminated  water ;  and  e^^perience  shows 
that,  when  thus  received,  it  acts  more  certainly  than 
when  inhaled  irom  the  atmosphere."    *^  Typhoid  fever 
is  more  readily  communicated  through  drinking  water 
than  through  the  atmosphere,"   as  the  contagion  is 
carried  with  **  more  certainty  by  way  of  the  digestive 
canal  than  by  way  of  the  circulation.  Dr,  Duncan,  in  a  Dr.  Doncan 
work  on  '  Typhoid  Fever,  its  Cause  and  Prevention,'  J^  cSn?"* 
speaking  of  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  at  CrosshiU, 
near  Glasgow,  in  1874,  says:  '^  The  facts  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  eight  tenements  in  ^No  Man's  Land' 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, sewer  gas  would  not  propagate  the  disease,  even 
when  typhoid  excreta  were  present  in  the  sewers."   We 
have  also  the  very  important  fact  that  towns  in  which  Experience  in 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  sewer  ventilation  do  not  suffer  h^^n©  wwer 
from  epidemics  of  enteric  fever.  ventilation. 

Table  No.  56  represents  the  fever  rates  in  four  towns :  Description  of 
first,  Bristol,  in  which  there  is  no  ventilation  of  the  *  ^*  ^°"  ^' 
sewers  or  drains ;  second,  Plymouth,  a  place  in  which 
there  is  but  one  ventilator  on  about  every  five  miles  of 
sewer,  and  no  house-drain  ventilation ;  third,  London, 
representing  a  place  in  which  the  sewers  are  ventilated, 
but  the  house-drains  for  the  most  part  are  unventilated ; 
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and  fourthy  Croydon,  repreBenting  a  town  in  which  both 
the  public  sewers  and  honse-drains  are  ventilated.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  Table,  that  ventilation 
of  sewers  does  not^  apparently,  influence  the  spread  of 
fever,  and  especially  enteric  fevet;  in  fSetct,  there  are 
greater  extremes  in  the  thoroughly  ventilated  town  of 

Table  No.  56. — Showing  the  Fbveb  Dsath  Rates  per  1000  of 
the  Population  living  in  Bbistol,  Plymouth,  London,  and 
Obotdon,  for  a  period  of  Eleven  Tears  fcom  1865  to  1876 
IndusiTe. 


Fever  rates, 
Bristol, 

Bristol  and  Clifhrn. 

Flymoath. 

London. 

Croydon. 

Plymouth, 

London,  and       ^•''* 

Croydon. 

Fever 
Bate. 

Typhoid 
orcDteric 
Fever  Bate 

Fever 
Bate. 

Typhoid 

orEDterlc 

Fever  Bate. 

Fever 
Bate. 

Typhoid 
or£^terio 
Fever  Bate. 

Fever 
Bate. 

Typhoid 

or  Knteric 

Fever  Bate. 

1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 

1-18 
•86 
•04 
•62 
•69 
•74 
•62 
•43 
•58 
•37 
•60 

•  • 

*  • 

•89 
•89 
•50 
•32 
•45 
•27 
•39 

1-21 
•71 
•88 

1-26 
•67 
•45 
•47 
•70 
•53 
•53 
•47 

•  « 

•88 
•26 
•27 
•55 
•39 
•38 
•29 

107 
•88 
•79 
•79 
•75 
•62 
•51 
•39 
•44 
•44 
•36 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•83 
•30 
•26 
•24 
•26 
•25 
•23 

1^32 
1^25 
•26 
•71 
•36 
•33 
•39 
•47 
•17 
•34 
1-39 

1-32 
111 
•26 
•69 
•32 
•29 
•89 
•40 
•17 
•23 
1-36 

Averages 

•68 

•38 

•71 

•36 

•64 

•26 

•63 

•59 

Enteric  fever 
rates  in 
Croydon. 


Groydou  than  in  any  of  the  other  places  indicated  in 
the  Table.  The  foregoing  Table  shows  at  once  that 
ventilation  of  sewers  does  not  influence  the  fever  rate» 
as  we  have  both  very  unhealthy  and  very  healthy 
years,  so  far  as  fever  or  typhoid  fever  is  concerned, 
both  with  and  without  sewer  ventilation.  Prior  to 
1869,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  was  not  separately 
recorded  in  the  published  Registers  of  Death,  so  that 
for  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  London,  the  record  of  the 
deaths  from  this  disease  commences  at  this  period. 
With  reference  to  Croydon,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that 
the  typhoid  fever  rates,  between  1869  and  1876  inclu- 
sive, were  •  54  per  thousand  within  the  Croydon  Water 
District,  and  but  '24  per  thousand  outside  the  Croydon 
Water  District.     In  1875  the  enteric  fever  rate  in 
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Croydon  Water  District  was  1'64  per  thousand  against 
*36  per  thousand  in  the  districts  outside  the  Croydon 
Water  District ;  and  in  1876  the  respective  rates  were 
*73  per  thousand  within  the  water  district  against  *14 
per  thousand  in  the  district  outside  the  water  district. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  Evils  connected 
feeling  to  extend  the  system  of  open  and  unprotected  ^ntiution. 
sewer  ventilation  to  such  a  degree  as  Would  lead  to  the 
almost  continuous   opening  of  sewers.     The  author 
would  point  out  that  extremes  are  often  dangerous. 
It  has  been  shown  that   the  multiplication  jof  open 
ditches  containing  foul  matter  has  militated  against 
the  health  of  particular  localities.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  believed  that  hermetically  sealed  sewers  cannot  be 
used  for  conyeying  decomposing  faecal  matter  without 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  district  using  them.    Those 
who  would  advise  the    construction   of  our   sewers  Evils  of  open 
entirely  open,  would  carry  us  back  to  the  period  of  the  **^®"- 
old  foul  ditches,  or  to  adopt  such  systems  as  may  be 
seen  in  operation  in  most  continental  towns,  where  it  Experience  in 
receives,  however,  daily  attention  from  scavengers ;  yet  townT" 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  health  of  the 
places  where  such  systems  are  in  operation,  that  it  Security  to 
militates  against  the  health  of  the  people.     Security  bjampie^ 
to  health  with  regard  to  ventilation  is  only  to  be  had  T«^tJi*tion. 
where  there  is  ample  ventilation  without  undue  ex- 
posure, which  would  bring  into  operation  the  agencies 
whereby  decomposition  and  noisome  air  are  increased. 

London  is  supposed  to  afford  a  striking  example  as  Example  of 
to  the  good  influence  of  sewer  ventilation.  Here  the  ^^^^ 
sewers  are  ventilated,  though  no  general  plan  is  adopted 
for  dealing  with  the  noxious  efiQuvium  escaping  from 
the  ventilators,  and  yet  London  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  large  towns  by  reason  of  its  small  death  rate,  which 
has  been  ascribed  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority  to 
the  somewhat  rude  ventilation  provided  for  the  sewers.  - 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  yenUkt"nnot 
London,  house-driun  ventilation  is  a  matter  almost  generally 
entirely  neglected,  and  yet  no  great  evUs  are  shown  to  London.  "* 
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follow  tbe  neglect  of  this  practice.  The  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  tends  rather  to 
show  that  moderate  ventilation  is  attended  with  benefits 
which  might  be  interfered  with,  if  a  more  extended 
system  was  adopted.  Excess  of  ventilation  in  crowded 
places  *  may  be  attended  with  other  evils,  due  to  the 
impregnation  of  the  air  with  fool  products  from  the 
sewerSy  unless  these  products  are  destroyed  as  they 
•escape. 

There  are  three  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  disease. 
The  fii;^  is  known  as  "Liebig's  theory/'  viz.  that 
disease  is  due  to  organic  matter  in  process  of  decay 
communicating  the  elements  of  decomposition.  The 
second  is  called  *^  Pasteur's  theory/'  which  ascribes  the 
cause  of  disease  to  organized  germs.  The  third  theory 
is  that  of  Dr.  Bichardson,  F.B.S.  In  this  case  it  is  held 
that  the  poison  of  disease  is  organic  and  particulate, 
and  is  formed  in  the  process  of  disease;  a  glandulae 
secretion  takes  place,  which  contains  the  poison,  and 
which,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  similar  organ  that 
has  produced  the  poison  in  a  person  susceptible  to  the 
particular  disease,  the  disease  will  be  thus  conveyed  to 
that  person ;  that  the  poison  of  disease  is  like  that  of 
other  organic  poisons,  and  is  capable  of  dilution  and 
inactivity,  and  of  being  concentrated  and  becoming 
virulent.  The  experiments  made  some  years  since  by 
Dr.  Fordyce  with  the  virus  of  smallpox  used  in  inocula- 
tion, showed  that  variolous  matter  might  be  diluted 
with  water,  and  that  up  to  a  certain  point  dilution  had 
no  effect  in  destroying  the  effects  of  the  matter,  but 
with  a  given  amount  of  dilution  the  poison  was  alto- 
gether destroyed.  The  history  of  our  fever  hospitals 
points  to  the  same  conclusions,  that  where  we  have 
dilution  by  sufficient  ventilation,  disease  ceases  to  be 
contagious,  but  overcrowding  or  bad  ventilation  are 
favourable  conditions  for  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Organized  forms  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Dundas 

*  Vide  p.  389. 
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ThompBon  in  the  air  of  sewers,  but  whether  disease  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  these  organized  forms  or  not,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  those  periods  when 
some  diseases  are  epidemic,  and  no  yentilation  of  sewers 
or  drains  is  provided,  the  spread  of  disease  is  facilitated  pwease  spread 

DV  B6W6T8 

by  the  communications  which  exist  between  houses 
through  the  sewers  and  drains.  Cases  of  this  kind 
have  come  professionally  under  the  author's  attention. 
To  take  one  case.  In  the  year  1870  an  outbreak  of  Example. 
scarlet  fever  occurred  in  a  market  town  in  Kent,  and 
in  making  an  investigation  the  author  found  a  row  of 
detached  houses,  in  every  one  of  which  there  was 
scarlet  fever,  and  yet  no  communication  had  taken 
place  between  the  various  occupants.  Upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  imported 
into  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  disease  rapidly  spread 
to  all  the  others.  All  the  houses  were  drained  by 
one  common  sewer  into  a  cesspool,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  ventilation  of  the  drains,  and  a  branch 
drain  was  brought  within  each  house.  All  the  drains 
were  either  untrapped  or  imperfect,  so  that  any  gases 
present  in  the  sewer  or  cesspool  must  pass  into  the 
houses  as  the  only  mode  of  escape ;  in  fact,  the 
method  of  draining  into  the  cesspool,  as  in  this  case, 
was  similar  to  that  of  draining  into  a  bottle,  all  the 
liquid  and  solid  matter  passing  into  the  drains,  libe- 
rating an  equal  amount  of  the  foul  air,  conveying 
no  doubt  the  germs  of  disease  which  escaped  into  the 
houses.  In  the  author's  experience  stoppages  in  the  Effects  of 
sewers  of  a  large  town,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  Jewewf^  "* 
causing  an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  sewer  air,  have 
not  un£requently  been  found  to  coincide  with  an  out- 
break of  disease  in  houses  which  were  affected  by 
the  stoppage.  In  a  system  of  unventilated  sewers,  in  absence  of 
every  house  in  a  district  is  placed  more  or  less  in  housw  we*in 
communication,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  diseases  communica- 
may  be  transmitted  from  house  to  house  by  the 
sewers  and  drains,  as  evidenced  in  the  case  already 
referred  to.    If  further  evidence  were  needed  as  to  the 
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ill  effects  of  sewer  air,  this  fact  is  often  forcibly  bronght 
to  our  attention  by  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  men  who  are 
employed  to  work  in  our  sewers,  or  in  the  confined 
places  in  which  sewage  is  treated ;  but  it  should  be 
here  noted  that  the  cause  of  these  deaths  is  traceable 
to  the  chemical  impurities  of  the  air  of  the  sewers  as 
distinguished  from  that  more  general  impurity  which 
escapes  detection,  but  which  is  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  disease. 

There  are  some  persons  who  consider  that  the  emana- 
tions from  sewers  are  not  dangerous,  in  the  sense  of 
producing  disease.  They  base  their  observations  on  the 
fact  that  the  gases  which  are  known  to  be  present  in 
sewers  have  not  been  shown  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing disease.  It  is  true  that  in  a  very  dilute  form 
some  of  the  gases  are  innoxious. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  very  conclu- 
sively shown  by  Dr.  B.  Angus  Smith  and  others,  that  air 
that  has  been  inspired  and  expired  contains  after  the 
process  about  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  yet  the  oxygen  of 
this  air,  although  apparently  it  retains,  so  far  as  at  present 
discovered,  its  proper  chemical  composition,  is  incapable 
of  supporting  life ;  consequently  we  find  air  that  has 
thus  been  used  is  unfit  for  further  use :  so  while  we  may 
discover  no  injurious  property  in  sewer  air,  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  is  air  that  has  been  in  such  a 
position  that  in  all  probability  it  has  lost  its  vital 
power,  and  becomes  injurious  by  reason  of  taking  the 
place  of  vital  air.  It  is  not  so  much  the  presence  of 
gas  of  known  composition  that  is  so  injurious,  as  the 
organic  vapours  and  germs  of  disease  which  are  carried 
in  the  air  of  sewers,  and  which  are  ever  active  to  feed 
or  spread  disease  until  effectually  destroyed.  Di*. 
E.  Angus  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  *'  Organic  matter 
in  contact  with  water  constantly  gives  off  an  odour  of 
some  kind,  and  especially  if  heated,  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  steam  or  vapour  were  capable  of  taking  up 
much  more  than  that  which  we  call  volatile  matter.'* 
Cabbage  water  may  be  taken  as  an  example.    The 
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same  eminent  authority  states  that  ^'  A  certain  amount 
of  moisture  is  almost  essential  to  the  escape  of  odour 
from  many  bodies.  It  probably  arises  from  two  causes* 
The  vapour  of  water  is  a  vehicle  for  organic  matter, 
and  water  favours  decomposition  in  bodies,  so  that  as 
they  decompose  the  vapour  is  given  out.  From  what- 
ever cause,  it  will  be  found  that  moisture  rapidly  Moisture 
facilitates  the  escape  of  odour.  Mineralogists  avail  ^^^^  ^ 
themselves  of  this  when  they  breathe  on  a  mineral  and  odours. 
then  ascertain  the  smell.  The  moisture  of  an  evening, 
or  even  artificial  moisture,  causes  the  flowers  to  give 
their  scents,  and  the  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere 
before  or  after  a  shower  causes  also  a  great  fragrance  in 
the  flower  garden.  But  whilst  this  is  caused,  the  same 
laws  are  operating  for  injurious  effects  wherever  there 
is  a  reservoir  of  putrid  matter;  for  then  exhalations 
are  also  abundant,  and  bubbles  may  be  seen  to  rise 
from  fllthy  water.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  state 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  cause  this.'' 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  April,  1877, 
contain  a  paper  by  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  on  *The  Dr.  Frankiand 
Transport  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Particles  in  Sewer  Gases.*  of  so'iid*^' 
After  referring  to  an  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  that  particle  in 

^  ,  sewer  tar, 

had  occurred  at  Southampton  in  1866,  and  which  was  outbreak  of 
attributed  by  the  late  Professor  Parkes,  F.R.S,  "  to  the  cholera  at 
dispersion  of  infected  sewage  through  air,"  the  disper-  ^  "°^  °* 
sion  in  this  case  was  alleged  to  be  '^  produced  by  the 
pumping  of  the  infected  sewage  and  its  discharge,  in 
a  frothy  condition,  down  an  open  channel  8  or  9 
feet  long.  The  effluviam  disengaged  from  this  seeth- 
ing stream  was  described  as  overpowering,  and  was 
bitterly  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  clean  and  airy  houses,  amongst  whom  a 
virulent  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  a  few 
days  after  the  sewage  received  the  infected  dejections. 
Nevertheless,  the  discharge  of  the  frothy  liquid  was 
kept  up  day  and  night  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  107 
persons  perished.  At  length  a  closed  pipe  was  sub- 
stituted fpr  the  open  conduit;    from  that  day  the 
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number  of  cholera  cases  diminished,  and  within  a  week 
of  the  protection  of  the  conduit  the  epidemic  was 
virtually  over.''  In  this  case  Dr.  Frankland  has 
assumed  that  the  zymotic  poison  was  in  the  disengaged 
air  set  free,  when  the  bubbles  of  the  firothy  current 
burst  and  projected  part  of  the  liquid  sewage  into  the 
air,  or  the  violent  agitation  might  cause  small  particles 
of  the  sewage  to  be  taken  up  by  the  air.  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  value  to  know  that  particles  of  a  liquid  may, 
under  certain  conditions^  be  present  in  the  air  from 
causes  other  than  by  evaporation,  and  while  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  that  an  epidemic  of  cholera  of  so 
virulent  a  description  as  that  which  occurred  at 
Southampton  was  spread  by  breathing  infected  air,  we 
cannot  but  value  the  labours  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Frankland,  who  endeavours  to  inform  us  in  what  way 
particles  of  sewage  may  be  projected  into  the  air  of 
sewers,  while  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  in  the  **  pro- 
pagation of  typhoid  fever  by  sewer  gases,"  to  see  that 
the  experiments  made  by  him  are  of  great  value  to 
the  sanitarian.  In  order  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
particles  of  a  liquid  can  be  thrown  into  the  air  by 
agitation,  such  as  would  occur  in  a  properly  constructed 
sewer.  Dr.  Frankland ♦  took  and  "violently  agitating  a 
solution  of  lithic  chloride  in  a  glass  cylinder  3  inches 
in  diameter  and  80  inches  high,  with  a  wooden  rod, 
and  ascertaining  whether  the  atmosphere  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  became  impregnated  with  the  liquid, 
by  testing  it  with  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner ;  but 
no  trace  of  lithium  could  be  detected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  jar,  even  after  an  agitation  much  in  excess  of  what 
would  ordinarily  occur  in  a  sewer ;"  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  class  of  experiment  was,  that  it  is 
"  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  mere  flow  of  foul 
liquid  through  sewers  can  impregnate  the  circum- 
ambient air  with  suspended  particles."  Another  class 
of  experiment  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  the  bursting,  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  of 

*  *  Experimental   Researches   in   Puro,   Applied,   and    Physical 
Chemiatry.'    London,  J.  van  Voorst,  1877. 
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bubbles  due  to  the  escape  of  gases  generated  during 
the  process  of  putrefaction.  It  is  well  known  that  on 
the  bursting  of  the  babbles  generated  in  the  mixture 
of  acids  and  alkalies  in  water  or  other  liquids,  par- 
ticles of  the  liquid  are  projected  into  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance,  an  example  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  effervescing  drinks 
we  use.  Dr.  Frankland's  second  experiment  consisted  Dr.  Fmnic- 
in  taking  ''a  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  lithic  ixperimentef 
chloride/'  which  *^  was  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  and 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  fragments  of  white 
marble  then  were  added,  and  a  paper  tube,  5  inches 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  pieced  vertically 
above  the  basin.  So  long  as  the  effervescence  con* 
tinned^  abundance  of  particles  of  lithium  were  visible  in 
a  Bunsen  flame  held  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  A 
tin-plate  tube,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long, 
was  now  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring  one  of  its 
open  ends  over  the  top  of  the  paper  tube.  The  tin 
tube  was  nearly  horizontal,  but  slightly  inclined 
upwards  from  the  paper  tube,  so  as  to  cause  a  gentle 
draught  of  air  to  pass  through  it  when  it  was  slightly 
heated  externally  near  its  lower  extremity.  A  Bunsen 
flame  placed  at  the  end  of  this  tube  furthest  away  from 
the  effervescing  liquid,  showed  that  the  suspended 
particles  of  solution  of  lithic  chloride  were  not  per- 
ceptibly less  numerous  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  paper 
tube;  neither  were  they  much  diminished  at  the 
further  end  of  the  tin  tube  when  the  height  of  the 
paper  tube  was  increased  to  9^  feet ; "  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  experiment  by  Dr.  Frankland  is,  that 
^  these  particles,  which  had  been  carried  along  by  a  Particles 
gentle  current  of  air  for  a  distance  of  21  feet,  would  be  ^^^^rtnt 
similarly  conveyed  to  very  much  greater  distances."  ©fair. 
In  practice  no  one  would  compare  the  slowly  formed 
bubbles  arising  during  fermentation  or  putrefaction, 
and  the  liberation  of  their  contained  gases  with  the 
brisk  action  that  arises  when  powerful  acids  or  alkalines 
are  used  to  produce  effervescence,  and  it  is  consoling 
to  know  that  the  special  disease,  typhoid  fever,  which 
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has  been  attributed  to  sewers  and  sewer  air,  is  not  rifci 
Sewers  of         in  districts  in  which  the  sewers  are  mostly  sewers  of 

decompositioA.     j  ..•  a  i*tj  <i  # 

decomposition,  as  for  example  m  London,  or  the  case  of 
the  defective  sewers  already  referred  to  in  note  on 
Croydon,  page  14.    Some  authorities  have  concluded 
Decomponition    that  the    changes  which   occur  with  decomposition, 
poison  of         destroy  the  poison  of  this  disease.    On  the  other  hand, 
disease.  j|.  jg  ^jj^  districts  such  as  Oroydou,  with  sewers  that  dis- 

charge before  decomposition  can  arise,  the  air  of  which 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever.    There  are, 
however,  numerous  instances  to  show  that  even  the 
modern  self-cleansing  sewer  is  not  the  agent  that  pro- 
duces typhoid,  aa  for  example  in  the  Seventh  Beport  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  page  281, 
it  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  town  of 
Experience  at    Pantzic,  the  sewerage  works  of  which  were  designed  by 
Fever  banished  the  author,  that  since  the  prosecution  of  the  works  of 
rom  town.       flewerago  "  in  Dantzic  t)rphoid  fever  has  become  chiefly 
a  disease  of  the  suburbs,  where  there  are  no  sewers." 

Sewer  gas  escaping  into  the  streets,  and  combining 
with  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air,  is  less  in- 
jurious than  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  more 
limited  atmosphere  of  our  houses.     All  the  organic 
Property  of       poisons  can  be  diluted  to  such  a  degree  as  completely 
^Uons.  to  palliate  their  destructive  effects  ;  but  still  they  may 

retain  all  their  poisonous  properties  when  again  con- 
centrated.   Pure  atmospheric  air  has  the  power  of 
diluting  and  probably  of  oxidizing  or  destroying  organic 
compounds,  but  when  sewer  air  enters  the  generality  of 
houses,  especially  at  night,  when  the  house  is  closed 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  has  been  robbed  of  its  vital 
properties,  the  air  carrying  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, or  the  elements  of  disease,  may  become  a  deadly 
poison.      Sewer    ventilation    has    received,    in    some 
quarters,  a  considerable  degree  of  attention,  but  its 
importenceof    importance  is  by  no  means  generadly  acknowledged, 
tion^noT  *  *"    nor  are  works  of  this  class  carried  out  to  the  extent 
generally  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  full  advantage 

acknowledged.  ,  , 

procurable  by  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  is  to  be 
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realized.  There  are  many  towns  in  ibis  country,  in 
which  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  or  drains.  There  are  others  in  which  the  sewers 
are  bat  imperfectly  or  partially  ventilated.  It  is  the 
author's  intention  in  this  chapter  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  gases  found  in  sewers,  the  forces  at  work 
within  the  sewers^  and  to  give  examples  of  the  various 
modes  that  have  been  proposed  or  adopted  for  e£fecting 
the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains. 

The  gases  found  in  the  air  of  sewers  are  carbon  Gases  present 
dioxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrogen,  carburetted  '^  "*''*"• 
hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,   ammoniacal   com- 
pounds, the  vapour  of  water,  and  foetid  organic  vapour. 

Carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  or  choke-damp  Carbonic 
as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  mining  districts,  is  one  of  "*^y^"<*®- 
the  gases  usually  present  in  sewer  air.  It  is  the  result 
of  decomposition,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
carbonaceous  matters,  and  is  extremely  deadly*  when 
present  in  large  quantity,  and  to  inhale  it  in  a  concen- 
trated form  causes  instantaneous  prostration,  foUowed 
very  speedily  by  death.  In  some  cases  this  gas  is 
emitted  from  the  earth  when  constructing  sewer  work 
through  decayed  matter,  or  in  the  proximity  of  old 
cesspools,  but  its  principal  delight  is  to  haunt  un- 
ventilated  sewers.  The  deadly  lake  of  Java,  whose 
borders  are  said  to  be  strewed  with  mortal  remainsi 
lends  its  testimony  to  the  destructive  effects  of  this 
gas.  Fresh  air  or  fresh  slaked  lime  will  remove  or 
destroy  its  poisonous  effects. 

The  excess  of  nitrogen  present  in  sewers  may  be  Nitrogen. 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  used  up  in  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  certain  organic  compounds  which  are  present, 
leaving  the  nitrogen  free.  Nitrogen  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  a  poisonous  gas,  although  it  will  not  support 
animal  life. 

The  presence  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  due  in  a  Carburetted 

hydrogen. 
*  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  poisonous  in  itself  any  more  than  water  is 

poisonous  to  those  that  faU  into  it  and  are  drowned. 
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Use  of  safety 
lamps. 

Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 


Ammoniacal 
compoundB. 


Foitid  organic 
vapoar. 


great  measure  to  the  leakage  from  gas-pipcts.  Such  gas 
also  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  T^etable  matter^ 
and  is  formed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
marsh  gas  is  produced,  spontaneously,  in  low-lying 
districts  abounding  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 
This  gas  is  extremely  explosive  when  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  on  which  account 
it  is  unsafe  to  enter  sewers  with  naked  lights.  As  a 
measure  of  precaution,  all  sewers  should  be  lighted 
with  safety  lamps  when  it  is  necessary  to  enter  them. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  gas  which  is  the  product 
of  decomposition.  It  is  found  more  or  less  in  sewers, 
beiug  always  present  in  those  in  which  the  sewage  has 
assumed  a  certain  degree  of  putridity.  It  is  distinguish- 
able  by  its  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  heavier  than 
ordinary  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  known  to  fire  in 
sewers.  It  is  the  most  poisonous  of  all  the  gases  of  known 
composition.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  it  by 
various  authorities,  which  show  that  one  part  of  the  gas 
and  250  parts  of  the  air  will  kill  a  horse ;  one  of  the  gas 
and  500  of  air  will  kill  a  dog ;  one  of  the  gas  and  1500  of 
air  will  kill  small  birds ;  that  a  rabbit  was  killed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  being  placed  in  a  bag  of  this  gas,  although 
its  head  was  not  enclosed,  and  it  was  free  to  breathe 
pure  atmospheric  air.  Numerous  deaths  have  been 
recorded  in  past  times  among  the  workmen  employed 
in  emptying  cesspools  in  which  it  had  accumulated. 
The  injurious  effects  of  this  gas  can  be  destroyed 
by  considerable  dilution,  or,  better  still,  can  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  use  of  charcoal  or  some  of  the  oxides 
of  iron. 

The  ammoniacal  compounds  present  in  sewer  air  are 
the  result  of  the  evaporation  and  decomposition  of  the 
sewage,  and  are  also  due  to  its  elimination  from  the 
sewage  by  reason  of  a  rise  in  temperature. 

The  foetid  organic  vapour,  which  is  more  or  less 
present  in  all  sewers,  is  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous 
matter  present  in  the  air  of  a  sewer.  Of  its  exact 
nature  and  composition  but  little  is  known ;  either  it  is 
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itself  the  cause  of  disease,  or  it  carries  the  germs  of 
disease^  which  are  supposed  to  jQoat  about  in  the  air  of 
sewers,  like  the  fine  pollen  of  flowers  floats  about  in  the 
atmosphere.    This  vapour  or  the  germs  of  disease  can  Value  of 
alike  be  effiactually  absorbed  and  destroyed  by  the  use     "^^ ' 
of  charcoal. 

Experiments  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Letheby^  on  the  Dr.  Letheby's 
generation  of  sewer  gas  from  sewage,  show  that  a  gallon  g^^on*of  " 
of  sewage,  containing  128 '8  grains  of  orgauic  matter,  sewer  gas. 
when  excluded  from  the  air,  gave,  in  ''nine  weeks, 
1  *  2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  hour,  consisting  of  73  *  833 
of  marsh  gas,  15*899  carbonic  acid,  10*  187  of  nitrogen, 
and  0  *  081  sulphuretted  hydrogen."    It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  the  result  of  a  laboratory  experiment,  and 
after  decomposition  has,  purposely,  been  allowed  to  take  Rapid  traiuit 
place.    In  a  well-constructed  sewer  the  decomposing  ^^^'^ 
matter  would  flow  with  such  a  velocity  as  to  prevent  sewer 
stagnation ;  therefore  the  period  of  duration  of  such  dewmpMition. 
matter,  in  a  sewer,  is  too  short  to  admit  of  such  decom- 
position as  to  lead  to  so  large  an  evolution  of  gas  as  Gases  found 
shown  by  the  foregoing  experiment.    When  atmospheric  ^J^^^J^ ' 
air  is  present  in  sewers,  the  gases  found  are  *'  carbonic  sewers. 
&cid  and  nitrogen,  with  but  mere  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen."    The  air  in  a  sewer  of  the  City  of  London, 
ventilated  and  fitted  with  charcoal  for  deodorizing  the 
escaping  gases,  was  found  by  Dr.  Letheby  to  contain 
79*96  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  19*51  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  *53  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  with  mere  traces  of 
ammonia,  marsh  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Dr.  Composition  of 
W.  J.  Russell,  in  September,  1870,  collected  the  air  ventilated 
from  the  Banelagh  sewer  at  Paddington,  which  was  ««wers. 
ventilated  by  open  shafts  of  the  ordinary  London  type, 
and  he  found  that  it  contained  0  *40  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nic anhydride,  20*79  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  78*81 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  when  tested  for  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  by  allowing  the  air  to  pass  over  acetate  of 
lead  paper  after  five  minutes*  contact,  no  discolorization  Air  of  badly 
took  place.    The  air  of  badly  ventilated  sewers  contains  Jewer^.^*^ 
much  less  oxygen  than  shown  in  the  case  of  well- 
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ventilated  sewers.    Parent  Dnchatell  found  that  the 
air  of  a  choked  sewer,  in  Parisy  which  was  not  ven- 
tilatedy  and  after  the  sewage  had  been  agitated^  con- 
tained but  13*79  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  pure  atmospheric 
air  containing  20  *  61  per  cent.    In  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  air  must  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
into  all  sewers  in  which  men  are  compelled  at  times  to 
labour,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ventilated  sewers  of  Lon- 
don, chemists  are  agreed  that  men  may  safely  labour  in 
them  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  vital  oxygen 
present  in  the  air. 
Forces  at  work       An  examination  of  the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer 
m  a  sewer.        ^^  show  how  ncccssary  it  is  that  ventilation  should  be 
provided,  and,  from  a  study  of  the  forces  at  work,  the 
engineer  will  be  led  to  form  correct  opinions  as  to  what 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
perfect  ventilation. 
Heat.  Heat  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  at  work 

within  a  sewer,  and  is  capable  of  developing  a  force 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible  in  every  unventilated 
system  of  sewers  or  drains.  The  air  of  every  sewer  and 
house  drain  is  subject  throughout  the  day  to  a  repeated 
number  of  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  air 
arising  from  the  admittance  of  hot  or  cold  water.  So 
great  is  the  force  exercised  by  the  air  of  drains  in 
expanding  under  the  influence  of  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, that  any  ordinary  trap  is  totally  inadequate  to 
Experiment  as    resist  its  influence.    A  very  simple  experiment  will 

M^^iDg^Lr.  ®^^^  *^i^'  ^^  ^^S*  72  is  represented  a  glass  flask, 
corked,  and  having  a  bent  glass  tube  (forming  a  trap) 
inserted  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Let  the  trap  be  filled 
with  water — if  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  flask  its 
natural  warmth  will  cause  the  air  within  the  flask  to 
be  heated,  and  in  consequence  it  will  expand  with 
sufficient  force  to  throw  all  the  water  out  of  the  trap, 
although  the  leg  A  of  the  glass  tube  is  several  inches 
long.  This  flask  not  inaptly  represents  the  frequent 
condition  of  an  unventilated  house  drain,  sealed  at  its 
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lower  end  by  reason  of  an  extra  fluBh  of  water  in  thee 
sewer.    The  ordinary  effect  of  pouring  water  into  siicIl  Efleet  of  pom^ 
a  drain  would  be  to  unseal  tlie  traps,  as  no  water  could  ^r'**'  *"** 
Pro.  72. 


enter  without  displacing  an  equal  volume  of  the  air  of 
the  drain;  bat,  apart  firoin  this,  assuming  that  water 
could  enter,  and  that  such  water  had  been  used  for 
boiling  vegetables,  or  for  any  other  domestic  purpose, 
and  was  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  point, — that  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  at  the  time  M^Ect  of  h< 
of  its  admittance  was  at  50"  Fahrenheit,  and  that  by  "'  '' 
reason  of  the  admittaoce  of  a  large  volume  of  this  hot 
water  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  was  raised 
to  150°, — the  effect  of  this  increase  of  temperature 
z2 
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may  be  calculated  from  the  increase  in  yolnme  as  given 
in  Table  No.  57|  for  the  pressure  is  inversely  a3  the 
space  occupied. 


Tabli  No.  ST'—Showing  the  Rblativs  YoLuian  of  Aib  at 
Various  Tbupsbatubbs,  as  given  in  Dr.  Labdnbb*8  '  Haitd- 

BOOK  OF  NaTUBAL  PHILOSOPHY.' 


Traipe- 
ratore. 

Vdlame 
Incnbe 
incfaea. 

Temp»> 
ratun. 

Volume 
inenbe 
iDohea. 

TeiDp6« 
rature. 

VolVM 

tnoibe 
lncbM. 

1 

Tempera- 
1     tore. 

Volnme 
In  cube 
IncbM. 

-49 

884-7 

-  5 

924-5 

89 

1014-3 

88 

1104-1 

-48 

836< 

'7 

-  4 

926-5 

40 

1016-3 

84 

1106-1 

-47 

888- 

8 

-  8 

928-6 

41 

1018-4 

85 

1108-2 

-46 

840* 

'8 

-  2 

930-6 

42 

1020-4 

86 

1110-2 

-45 

842 

'8 

-   1 

932-7 

48 

1022-4 

87 

1112-2 

-44 

844 

9 

-  0 

931 -7 

44 

1024-5 

88 

1114-3 

-43 

846 

9 

1 

936-7 

45 

1026-5 

89 

1116-3 

-42 

849 

•0 

2 

938-8 

46 

1028-6 

90 

1118-4 

-41 

851 

•0 

3 

940-8 

47 

1030-6 

91 

1120-4 

-40 

853 

•1 

4 

942-9 

48 

1032-7 

92 

1122-4 

-39 

855 

1 

5 

944-9 

49 

1034-7 

98 

1124-5 

-38 

857 

•1 

6 

947-0 

50 

1036-7 

94 

1126-5 

-37 

859 

•2 

7 

949-0 

51 

1038-8 

95 

1128-6 

-36 

861 

'2 

8 

951-0 

52 

1040-8 

96 

1130-6 

-85 

863 

3 

9 

953-1 

53 

1042-9 

97 

1132-7 

-84 

865 

•3 

10 

955-1 

54 

1044-9 

98 

1134-7 

-38 

867 

•3 

11 

957-1 

55 

1046-9 

99 

1186-7 

-82 

869 

'4 

12 

959-2 

56 

1049-0 

100 

1138-8 

-81 

871 

•4 

13 

961-2 

57 

1051-0 

101 

1140-8 

-80 

873 

6 

14 

963-3 

58 

10531 

102 

1142*9 

-29 

875 

5 

15 

965-3 

59 

1055-1 

103 

1144*9 

-28 

877' 

'6 

16 

967-3 

60 

1057-1 

104 

1147-0 

-27 

879- 

6 

17 

969-4 

61 

1059-2 

105 

1149-0 

-26 

881' 

6 

18 

971-4 

62 

1061 '2 

106 

1151-0 

-25 

883- 

•7 

19 

973-5 

63 

1063-3 

107 

1153-1 

-24 

885- 

7 

20 

975-5  I 

'64 

1065-3 

108 

1155*1 

-23 

887' 

8 

21 

977-6 

65 

1067-3 

109 

1157  1 

-22 

889' 

8  < 

22 

979-6 

66 

1069-4 

110 

1159-2 

-21 

891- 

8 

23 

981-6 

67 

1071-4 

111 

1161-2 

-20 

893- 

9 

24 

983-7 

68 

1073 '5 

112 

1163-3 

-19 

895- 

9 

25 

985-7 

69 

1075 '5 

113 

1165-3 

-18 

898' 

0 

26 

987-8 

70 

1077-6 

114 

1167-3 

-17 

900' 

0 

27 

989-8 

71 

1079-6 

115 

1169-4 

-16 

902  < 

0 

28 

991-8 

72 

1081-6 

116 

1171*4 

-15 

904' 

1   , 

29 

993-9 

73 

1083-7 

117 

1173-5 

-14 

906- 

1   ! 

30 

995-9 

74 

1085-7 

118 

1175-5 

-13 

908' 

2   1 

31 

998  0 

75 

1087-8 

119 

1177-6 

-12 

910' 

2 : 

32 

1000-0 

76 

1089-8 

120 

1179-6 

-11 

912- 

2 

38 

1002  0 

77 

1091-8 

121 

1181-6 

-10 

914' 

3 

34 

1004-1 

78 

1093*9 

122 

1183*7 

-  9 

916' 

3 

35 

1006-1 

79 

1095-9 

123 

1185*7 

-  8 

918' 

4 

36 

1008-2 

80 

1098-0 

124 

1187*8 

-  7 

920' 

4 

37 

1010-2 

81 

XlOO-0 

125 

1189*8 

-  6 

922' 

5 

38 

1012-2 

1 

82 

1 

1102-0 

■ 

126 

1191-8 
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Table  No.  67 ^—coniinwd. 


Tempe- 
ntare. 

Volnine 
Inoabe 
inchefl. 

Temp»- 
mtnre. 

Volame 
In  cube 
Inches. 

Tempe- 
ratore. 

Volume 
Incnbe 
inches. 

Tempe- 
nitnra. 

Volmne 
in  cube 
inches. 

127 

1193-9 

155 

1251-0 

182 

1306-1 

209 

1361*2 

128 

1195-9  1 

156 

1253-0 

183 

1308-2 

210 

1863-8 

129 

1198-0  1 

157 

1265-1 

184 

1310-2 

211 

1865-8 

130 

1200-0 

158 

1257-1 

185 

1812-2 

212 

1367-8 

131 

1202-0 

159 

1259-2 

186 

1314-8 

213 

1369-4 

132 

1204-1  ' 

160 

1261-2 

187 

1316-8 

214 

1371-4 

133 

1206-1 

161 

1263  3 

188 

1318-4 

215 

1378-5 

134 

1208-2  1 

162 

1265-3 

189 

1320-4 

216^ 

1375-5 

135 

1210-2  ' 

163 

1267-3 

190 

1322-4 

217 

1877-5 

136 

1212-2  ! 

164 

1269-4 

191 

1324-5 

218 

1379-6 

137 

1214-8  , 

165 

1271 -4 

192 

1326-5 

219 

1381-6 

138 

1216-8 

166 

1273-5 

193 

1328-6 

220 

1383  7 

139 

1218-4 

167 

1275-6 

194 

1380-6 

230 

1404-1 

140 

1220-4 

168 

1277-5 

195 

1332-6 

240 

1424-5 

.141 

1222-4 

169 

1279-6 

196 

1334-7 

250 

1444-9 

142 

1224-5 

170 

1281-6 

197 

1336-7 

260 

1465  8 

143 

1226  5  i 

171 

1283-7 

198 

1338-8 

270 

1485-7 

144 

1228-6 

172 

1285-7 

199 

1340-8 

2sQ 

1506- 1 

145 

1280-6 

173 

1287-8  . 

200 

1342-9 

290 

1526-5 

146 

1232-7 

174 

1289-8 

201 

1344-9 

800 

1546-9 

147 

1284-7 

175 

1291-8 

202 

1346-9 

400 

1751-0 

148 

1236-7 

176 

1293-9 

203 

1349-0 

500 

1955-1 

149 

1288-8 

177 

1295-9 

204 

1351-0 

600 

2159-2 

150 

1240-8 

178 

1298-0 

205 

1353-1 

700 

2363-8 

151 

1242-9 

179 

1300-0 

206 

1355-1 

800 

25CT-4 

152 

1244-9 

180 

1302-0 

207 

1357-1 

900 

2771-5 

153 

1246-9 

181 

1304- 1 

208 

1359-2 

1000 

2975-6 

154 

1249-0 

1 

Let  y  =  the  original  volume  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  Formula  for 
at  its  normal  temperature ;  V^  =  the  volame  of  the  air  j,^^^**' 
after  its  increase  of  temperature ;  and  P  =  the  original  oaiued  by 
pressure,  say  atmospheric  pressure  14*6  lbs.  per  square    ^ 
inch,  or  to  a  column  of  water  34  feet  high ;  P^  =  the 
pressure  after  the  increase  of  temperature:  then  we  have 
V  :  V* : :  P  :  P^  whence  in  the  foregoing  case  we  have 
1036-7  :  1240-8  : :  34  feet :  40-7  feet,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  pressure  of  6-7  feet  head  of  water  was  caused 
by  the  increase  of  temperature,  which  is  an  amount  of 
force  that  no  trap  could  resist ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
free  ventilation.  The  difference  of  temperature  between  Difference  of 
the  external  atmosphere  and  the  internal  air  of  a  ^""P*"*""- 
sewer,  is  one  of  the  forces  at  work  by  which  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers  is    effected.    The    following  Table, 
compiled  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Haywood  in 
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I8589  shows  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
internal  air  of  the  City  sewers  and  the  external  atmo- 
sphere : 

Experiments       Table  No.  58. — Showing  the  Summabt  of  Obsebtatiokb  as  to 
ofLieut.-CoL  ^^  TnuTHUTUBB  of  the  City  of  Lohdoh  Skwebs.    By 


HajwoocU 


Lieut-Col.  William  Hatwood,  G.E. 


Summer 
temperature. 

Spring 
temperature. 

Autumn  and 
winter  tem- 
perature. 


Temperature 
of  Croydon 
sewage. 


Tempermtare  in  External 
AtBKwphere  in  Bbade. 

Tempeiatiire  in  Sewer. 

Mean  Temperature 
of  Sewer. 

Time  of  Tear. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Hiebeet. 

Lowest 

Mesn. 

Above 
External 
Atmo- 
sphere. 

Below 
External 
Atmo- 
sphere. 

Smniner  .. 

0 
72 

0 
55 

0 
65-04 

0 
68 

0 
56 

0 
61-92 

0 

«  9 

0 
8*  12 

Winter    .. 

34 

80 

82-37 

52 

40 

43-98 

11-61 

*  ■ 

Spring     .. 

61 

46 

52-46 

59 

48 

52-52 

0-06 

•  • 

Autumn  ..        68 

48 

59-90 

70 

53 

62-97 

8-07 

•  m 

Average  of) 
whole  year/ 

.  • 

.  ■ 

50-24 

•  • 

.  a 

55-35 

511 

9  m 

By  reference  to  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
average  of  the  year  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
sewers  was  55° '35,  and  the  external  atmosphere  in 
shade  50° '24 ;  so  that,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year, 
the  sewer  possessed  a  temperature  of  5°  •  11  only  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  summer  months  the 
average  temperature  of  the  sewer  was  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  spring  the  temperature  of  both 
sewer  and  air  are  equal ;  while  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  the  average  temperature  of  the  sewer  was  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  year  1870 
experiments  made  by  the  author  at  Croydon  showed 
that  on  220  days  the  external  air  rose  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  highest  temperature  of  the  sewage, 
and  on  145  days  the  highest  temperature  of  the  air 
was  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  sewage.  There 
were  313  days  when  the  external  air  fell  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  lowest  of  the  sewage,  and  52  days 
when  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  sewage  was  less 
than  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  external  air.  In 
the  case  of  the  City  of  London,  the  temperature  of  the 
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sewers  in  winter  waw  considerably  below  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  months,  as  the  water  supply 
is  principally  taken  from  surface  streams,  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  variation  of  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere.* 

The  entrance  of  hot  liquids  into  the  most  perfect  Entrance  of 
sewer,  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  sewage,  intVsewe^ 
diminishes  its  capacity  for  air,  hence  fool  gases  are  liberates  foul 
liberated  by  the  addition  of  water  of  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  sewage. 

The  next  force  which  will  be  considered,  and  which  Force  of  ebb 
renders  a  system  of  ventilation  of  sewers  absolutely  ^g^^^^J^^ 
necessary,  is  the  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sewage. 
This  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sewage  leaving  the  sides  of  the 
sewers  alternately  wet  and  dry,  naturally  leads  to  the 
production  of  much  vapour  or  sewer  gas.    The  ebbing  Production  of 
and  flowing  of  the  sewage  within  all  sewers  has  also  the  ^^P**^*"* 
mechanical  effect  of  compressing  or  dilating  the  air 
present  in  the  sewers.    According  to  the  law  of  Boyle  Law  of 
and  Mariotte,  the  pressure  is  inversely  as  the  space  J|^*'""  **^ 
occupied ;  therefore  it  is  clear  that,  unless  openings  are 
made  as  outlets  and  inlets.,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sewage  in  the  sewer  must  be  to 
draw  in  and  expel  foul  air  at  points  out  of  control.  For 
example,  suppose  we  have  a  sewer  running  half  full,  Example. 
and  that  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  it  begins  to 
run  three-fourths  full,  the  air  which  originally  occu- 
pied haK  the  sewer,  when  the  sewer  runs  three-fourths 
full  will  be  compressed  into  a  quarter  of  the  sewer, 
and  being  compressed  into  half  the  space  it  originally 
Occupied,  its  pressure  would  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  one  atmosphere,  or  a  column  of  water 
34  feet  in  height.   Against  such  a  pressure  (if  the  sewers 
are  perfectly  air-tight)  no  traps  could  resist  the  effort 
of  the  imprisoned  air. 

The  most  perfect  material  used  in  the  construction  of 

.  *  Recent  experiments  made  by  the  author  show  that  the  source  of 
the  water  supply  makes  Uttle  difference  to  the  temperature  of  the 
sewage,  as  all  water  delivered  to  the  consumer  acquires  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground  at  the  depth  at  which  the  delivery  mains  are  laid. 
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Maierialf  QMd 
in  coiutmctioD 
of  sewen 
porotti. 


Sewers  dU- 
charging  into 
the  sea. 


Down-cast  and 
up-cast  shafts 
will  not  act. 


Fluctnation  in 
flow  may  be 
made  use  of  for 
augmenting 
ventilation. 


sewers  is  not  entirely  impervious  to  air ;  the  openings  in 
the  material  are  so  minute  that  currents  of  air  will  pass 
through  it  which  may  escape  our  attention ;  but  never- 
theless, such  is  the  porosity  of  the  material  used,  that 
while  the  ebb  of  the  flow  of  sewage  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  sewer  tends  to  produce  a  yacuumy  in  practice  a 
vacuum  is  never  created.   This  very  porosity  of  the  ma* 
terials  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers  only  shows  the 
necessity  of  providing  openings  for  ventilation,  so  that 
the  air  may  not  be  forced  through  the  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  sewers.    It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  in  the  main  lines  of  sewer,  from  mom 
till  noon,  sewers  are  expelling  foul  air  by  virtue  of  the 
rate  of  fluctuation  of  the  flow,  and  from  noon  to  mom 
they  are  drawing  in  fresh  air  by  reason  of  the  same 
force  being  at  work.    Of  course  these  results  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  eiSect  of  sudden  storms.    Sewers  dis- 
charging into  the  sea,  or  into  tidal  rivers,  are  liable  to 
be  tide-locked  twice  a  day.    During  the  period  they 
are  bo  tide-locked,  as  they  fill  up  with  sewage  the  sewer 
air  will  be  expelled,  and  when  the  sewers  discharge 
their  contents  at  ebb  tide,  fresh  air  will  be  drawn  into 
the  system  of  sewerage.    In  consequence  of  this  rate 
of  fluctuation,  it  must  be  clear  that  all  those  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  made,,  and  which  hereafter  will 
be  referred  to,  of  making  down-cast  and  up-cast  shafts 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  will  prove 
abortive,  for  when  the  sewers  have  within  them  a  force 
which  at  one  period  naturally  expels  air,  all  shafts, 
whether  up-cast  or  down-cast,  will  at  that  period  be- 
come up-cast  shafts,  and  when  the  air  is  drawn  into  the 
sewer  all  shafts  will  naturally  become  down-cast  shafts. 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  rate  of  fluctuation  of 
flow  in  a  sewer  or  drain  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in 
promoting  natural  ventilation;   that  is,  if  sufficient 
openings  are  formed  in  the  sewers  or  drains,  air  will 
naturally  be  drawn  in  at  these  openings  at  one  period 
of  the  day,  and  will  be  expelled  at  another  period. 
This  fluctuation  in  the  flow,  which  takes  place  naturally 
in  every  sewer  or  house  drain,  may  be  augmented,  so 
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as  to  lead  to  an  artificial  filling  and  discharging  of  the 
air  of  certain  sections  of  a  system  of  sewers.  To  effect 
this,  self-acting  flushing  yalves  may  be  used,  so  arranged 
that  certain  sections  of  the  sewers  would  be  allowed  to 
fill  with  sewage  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  and  this 
pent-up  sewage  should  then  be  rapidly  discharged,  so 
that  the  double  purpose  of  flushing  the  sewers  and  of 
ventilatiDg  them  will  be  served. 
Barometric  changes  affect  the  amount  of  foul  air  pre-  Barometric 

.  •  rTn_      :i««x*        •!_  x*  chaniretft  force. 

sent  in  sewers.    The  dimmution  m  barometric  pressure        ^^ 
leads  to  the  escape  of  gases  which  are  stored  in  the 
interstices  of  the  sewage,  and  favours  decomposition. 
An  increase  of  barometric  pressure  enables  sewer  air  to 
carry  a  larger  amount  of  the  vapour  of-  water,  and  for  Condition 

. -I  X  A   •  1  1  J*  x"i_        a*       •        nnder  which 

the  sewage  to  retain  a  larger  volume  of  the  oflensive  sewage  retains 
gases  due  to  decomposition  or  absorption  without  partr  e^^' 
ing  with  them. 

Air  held  in  the  interstices  of  water  is  subject  to  the  Foul  air  in 
same  laws  with  respect  to  its  pressure  and  dilatation  as  I^ers! 
free  air  under  like  circumstances.    It  naturally  follows, 
that  increased  temperature  of  water  tends  to  dilate  the 
air  held  in  the  interstices,  and  consequently  a  portion 
of  the  air  will  escape,  and  such  air,  driven  off  from 
sewage,  will  be  offensive ;  hence  an  increase  of  tempe- 
rature makes  the  air  of  sewers  offensive.   Again,  during  Diminntion  of 
the  period  of  rapid  falls  of  the  barometer,  air  again  p^^^*'**^ 
becomes  dilated,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  escapes  liberates  foul 
with  the  same  effect  as  increase  of  temperature,  and  sewage, 
with  a  rise  in  the  barometer  the  capacity  of  sewage  or 
water  for  air  is  increased,  a  fall  of  temparature  in  the 
water  also  increasing  its  capacity  for  air.    Temperature 
and  barometric  changes  are  therefore  the  fruitful  agents 
by  which  air  is  liberated  from  sewage,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently during   atmospheric  changes  that  sewers,  influence  of 
which  appear  to  be  sweet  at  other  times,  become  offen-  ^™n*^^S'*' 
sive  and  noxious.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  wwera. 
the  offensive  odour  occasionally  given  off  by  sewers  is 
a  sure  sign  of  defective  construction.    This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  for  as  long  as  offensive  matters  are  put 
into  sewers,  however  perfectly  they  are  constructed,  at 
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times  foul  odours  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  escape, 

unless  provision  is  made  for  arresting  them.    The  fall 

of  sewage  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  in  a  system  of 

sewers  increases  the  capacity  of  tlie  sewage  to  retain 

air,  for  sewage  at  a  high  level  contains  air  of  less  tension 

than  sewage  at  a  low  level,  so  that  as  sewage  flows 

from  a  high  level  to  a  low  level  it  has  a  tendency  to 

take  up  more  air,  and  so  to  a  great  extent  by  a  natural 

.   law  foul  air  is  retained  in  flowing  sewage.* 

Vapour  of  The  vapouT  of  water  may  be  considered  a  force  within 

a  sewer  affecting  ventilation,  as  it  gives  lightness  to 

the  air.    At  32°  the  vapour  of  water  is  about  one  two 

hundred  and  seventieth  part  (^)  the  density  of  dry 

air,  and  at  212°  it  is  over  half  as  dense  as  dry  air  at  the 

same  temperature. 

The  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of  vapour  of  water  at  60° 

Fahrenheit,  30  inch  barometer,  is  6*77  grains.     The 

Weight  of  dry    weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  the  same  temperature 

*"^'  and  barometric  pressure,  is  536*3  grains.    The  weight 

of  a  cube  foot  of  dry  air  at  32°  being  566  *  9  grains,  the 

weight  at  any  other  temperature   may  be   found  by 

dividing  this  number  by  the  relative  density  given  in 

Table  No.  57. 

Example :  Required  to  know  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot 

of  dry  air  at  100°  Fahrenheit.     The  relative  density  is 

566*9 
1  to  1-1388  and  .   ^^.^  =497*8  grains,  the  weight  of 

a  cube  foot  of  dry  air  at  100°.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
32°  saturated  with  moisture  =  565 '  6  grains,  at  60°  = 
532-7  grains,  and  at  100°  =  484*7  grains.  These 
weights  show  at  once  that  the  mixture  of  the  vapour 
of  water  with  air  very  considerably  lightens  it ;  so  that 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures  the  vapour  of  water  will 
materially  affect  the  density  of  the  air  of  sewers. 

Wind  a  force.  Wind  blowing  ovcr  the  surface  of  ventilators  in  a 
street  has  a  material  effect  in  changing  the  currents  of 
air  within  the  sewers. 

Effect  of  posi-        The  position  of  the  outfall  of  the  sewers  in  reference 

tion  of  outfall.  ♦  Vide  p.  345. 
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to  its  expoBnre  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  a  district,  has 

also  au  effect  upon  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers.    If 

an  outfall  sewer  is  open  to  the  prevailing  winds,  rapid 

currents  of  air  are  produced  in  the  sewers,  and  which 

may  escape  so  quickly  at  the  ventilators  as  not  to  be 

under  control.    On  this  account  every  outfall  should  be  Protection  of 

protected  so  as  to  prevent  currents  of  air  entering  in  *^'^*^'^*- 

uncontrolled  volume.* 

Friction  and  leakage  both  play  their  part  as  forces  at  Friction  and 
work  within  a  sewer  affecting  the  general  question  of        ^' 
ventilation.    It  may  also  be  noted  that  sewers  may  act  Sewers  may 
like  an  ordinary  chimney  shaft,  especially  in  those  dis-  **^  **     ^' 
tricts  in  which  the  fall  of  a  sewer  is  great;  so  that, 
when  there  is  an   uniform  rate  of  flow  through  the 
sewers,  there  is  a  tendency  for  air  to  enter  the  openings 
at  the  lower  points  of  the  system  of  sewerage,  and 
escape  at  the  higher  points. 

The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gas  tends  to  modify  the  Difiiisionof  gas 
forces  at  work  within  a  sewer.    It  also  modifies  the  n^<xJifi«« '•^•^it. 
poisonous  effects  of  sewer  air.     All  gases  diffuse  them- 
selves through  each  other  (although  they  may  not 
combine)  with  a  rapidity  varying  with  the  respective 
density  of  the  gases.    By  this  law  light  gases  descend 
and  the  heavy  gases  ascend ;  the  rate  of  diffusion  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density 
— as^  for  example :  if  we  have  two  gases,  one  of  which 
is  four  times  the  density  of  the  other,  the  heavy  gas,  in 
this  case,  will  therefore  require  twice  the  time  the  .rarer 
gas  would  require  to  diffuse  itself  in  an  equal  volume. 
The  laws  which  govern  ventilation  are  the  well-known  Lawsofgravi- 
laws  of  gravitation,  currents  invariably  being  produced  ^tOaticm™ 
by  the  difference  in  pressure  or  weight  of  different 
columns  of  air.    At  60^  Fahrenheit,  and  with  a  baro- 
metric pressure  of  30  inches,  a  cube  foot  of  dry  atmo- 
spheric air  weighs  536*3  grains;  or  13*05  cube  feet 
weigh  1  lb.    When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  Atmospheric 
equal  to  14*6  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  as  there  are  ^^^^^ 
22,650  cube  inches  in  1  lb.  of  air,  that  number  multi- 

•  Vide  p.  73. 
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plied  by  14*6  will  give  the  height  of  a  column  of  air 

corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or 

Velocity  with    329235  inches  =  27436  feet    Air  will  flow  into  vacuo 

which  &ir 

rashes  into        with  a  velocitjT  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body 
vacuo.  acquires  in  falling  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the 

atmospheric  column,  or  with  a  velocity  \/2^H,  con- 
sequently it  would  rush  into  vacuo  with  a  velocity 
Velocity  of  air  ^64' 4  X  27436  =  1329  feet  per  second.    Air  flows 
oneatmos^here  ^0°^  one   atmosphere  into  another  less  dense  with 
to  another.        ^  velocity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by 
a  heavy  body  falling  through  a  space  equal  to  ihe  dif- 
ference of  the  pressure  represented  by  the  respective 
Pressure  deter-  eolumus  of  air.    The  dificreuces  in  pressure  are  arrived 
Mrature^  **'™'  at  by  noting  the  differences  of  temperature,  for  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

M.  Eegnault  determined  that  air  is  dilated  .^^  ^  ^  part, 

or  '  0020361,  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised ;   consequently  a  column  of  heated  air 
being  lighter  than  an  equal  column  of  cold  air,  a  differ- 
ence of  pressure  exists,  or  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
cold  air  to  flow  into  the  heated  air,  or  for  the  heated 
air  to  escape  with  a  velocity  equate  that  which  a 
heavy  body  would  acquire  when  fdling  from  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  vertical  column  representing  the 
Loss  of  weight   difference  of  pressure.    A  cubic  foot  of  air  loses  1*093 
heater  ^^       grains  in  weight  for  each  degree  that  it  is  heated.    For 
Example.  example,  supposing  a  ventilating  shaft  60  feet  high 

and  1  foot  sectional  area,  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  external  and  internal  air  is  150°,  then 
150^  X  1-092  X  60  feet         9837         ^o  oi    r   . 

536^3 =  536^  =  ^^'^^  ^^^'  ^' 

the  height  of  the  column  of  air  that  will  produce 
motion,  which  in  this  case  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of 
1  '40  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the 
quantity  of  heat  lost  at  every  degree  is  a  diminishing 
quantity,  and  not  uniform  as  assumed  in  this  calcula- 
tion.   Example :  At  60°  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of 
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air  =  536-3  grains,  which  multiplied  by  -0020361,  Hwtioatnot 
the  amonnt  of  dilation  for  1°  Fahrenheit,  gives  the  loss  ^    ^""* 
for  1°  at  this  temperature  1*093  grains  per  cubic  foot, 

566*9 
but  at  212°  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  =    ^  ^  ^^70  = 

414-6  grains,  and  414-6  x  '0020361  =  '844  grains, 
the  loss  of  1  cube  foot  at  this  increased  temperature 
by  an  increase  of  1^  Fahrenheit  of  temperature.  In 
practice  the  mode  of  calculation  adopted  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  air  by  the  height  of  the  shaft  in 
feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  491*13,  which  will 
give  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  producing  motion. 
The  formula  fully  stated  is  as  follows : — 

V  =  i/2gHa(t  ^  f).  Formula. 

V  =  yelooity  of  diflcharge  per  seoond. 
H  s  height  of  shaft  in  feet 

i  =  internal  temperatore. 
f  sz  external  temperatore. 
2g  =  64*4. 
a  =  *  0020861  dilation  of  gas  for  1^  Fahrenheit,  or  in  degrees 
centigrade  =  '003665. 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  foregoing  example,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  escaping  air  will 
equal  \/64-4  x  60  x  '0020361  x  150  =  34-35  feet 
per  second,  or  2061  feet  per  minute,  which  also  equals 
the  discharge  in  cube  feet,  as  the  shaft  is  1  foot  sec- 
tional area.  This  calculation  is  entirely  theoretical, 
and  in  practice  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  friction. 
In  calculating  the  discharge  of  circular  ventilation 
shafts  or  pipes  the  followiug  formula,  which  is  used  Formula  for 

/»  1      1  X*         A.V.      J*     1.  I*  •  »it  1       disch&rirc  from 

for  calculatmg  the  discharge  from  gas  pipes,  will  be  pipes. 
found  applicable : — 

p.  19400  ^/d» 

H 

D  s  discharge  per  minute  in  cobe  feet. 
d  =  diameter  in  feet. 
L  =  length  in  feet. 
H  =  pressure  in  inches  of  water, 
s  =  specific  gravity,  air  =  1*0. 
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Example, 


If  this  formula  is  applied  to  the  preceding  example, 
d  =:  1-13  foot,  L  r=  60  feet,  H  =  220  inches  of  air, 
bat  as  water  is  813*67  heavier  than  air»  =s  *27  inch 
of  water,  then  we  have  as  the  discharge, 


19400 i/Tiy      19400  X  I -857 


y/' 


1  X 


60 
•27 


V  222-23 


=  1707  feet. 


Comparison 
between 
theoretical 
discharge  and 
result  of 
formula. 


Draught 
would  force 
all  traps. 


Ventilation  of 
sewers  com- 
pared to  venti- 
lation of 
mi  Deft. 


Ventilation  of 
sewers  easy 
nnd  safe. 


By  this  formula  the  discharge  is  found  to  be  1767  cubic 
feet  per  minute  for  a  shaft  1  foot  sectional  area  against 
2061  cube  feet  per  minute,  the  theoretical  discharge. 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  draught  of  a  chimney 
250  feet  high,  with  a  difference  of  200^  temperature 
between  the  external  and  the  internal  air,  would  repre- 
sent a  column  of  air,  =  101  '78  feet  in  height,  or  equal 
a  pressure  of  7*783  lbs.  per  foot,  which  is  equal  to  a 
vertical  column  of  nearly  1^  inches  of  water.  Such  a 
draught,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers,  would  force  and  unseal  all  the  ordinary 
traps  now  in  use  within  our  houses. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  has  often  been  compared  to 
the  ventilation  of  mines,  and  the  same  measures  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  ventilation  of  mines  have 
been  proposed  over  and  over  again  for  the  ventilation 
of  sewers ;  but  those  who  have  made  the  proposition 
have  not  fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  performed,  or  of  the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer, 
which  dispel  all  those  beautiful  theories  of  ventilation 
which  have  been  advanced.  A  few  words  of  explanation, 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  mine  ventilation 
and  that  required  for  sewers  and  drains,  may  prove  of 
service. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers,  although  differing  from 
that  of  mines,  is  easy  and  safe,  for  only  make  sufficient 
openings,  and  the  sewers  will  ventilate  themselves.  It 
is  very  different  in  the  case  of  a  mine,  and  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  confound  the  system  of 
ventilation  as  required  in  a  mine  with  that  necessary 
for  a  system  of  sewers.    In  the  case  of  a  mine  it  is 
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uaual  to  have  one  down-cast  shaft  and  one  np-cast  MineventUA- 
shaft^  or  one  set  of  down-cast  shafts  to  convey  fresh  air    ^°°' 
through  the  workings  of  the  mine ;  on  its  way  to  the 
np-cast  shaft  the  circolation  of  the  air  being  kept  np  by 
artificial  means,  so  as  to  secure  the  proper  amount  of 
air  which  should  be  admitted  to  the  workings,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  vitiated  air.     In  a  system  of  sewers  System  used  in 
such  a  mode  of  ventilation  as  this  would  prove  entirely  ^^p^^bie  to 
inoperativei  on  account  of  the  peculiar  features  present  Mwen. 
in  a  system  of  sewers,  and  on  account  of  the  forces 
which  are  naturally  at  work  within  the  sewers,  whereby 
all  untrapped  openings  may  at  one  period  of  the  day 
become  down-cast  shafts,  and  at  other  periods  up^cast 
shafts,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  referring  to 
the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer.*    A  sewer  may  be  Sewer  is  a  per- 
compared  to  a  tube  perforated  entirely  throughout  its    ^"^^^  *"***' 
length.    If  the  introduction  of  a  special  means  of  ven- 
tilation, similar  to  that  adopted  in  mines,  could  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  system  of  sewers,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  powerful  currents  of  air  to  pass  into 
the  sewer  from  the  nearest  openings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  current  at  all  from  the  more  remote  openings 
into  the  sewers. 

The  modes  proposed  for  effecting  the  ventilation  of  Modes  proposed 
sewers  after  the  fashion  of  mine  ventilation  are  natural,  of  sewen.*  '^° 
and  mechanical,  appliances. 

Natural  ventilation  embraces  all  those  modes  which  Natural  ven- 
cause  the  air  to  move  by  reason  of  difference  in  tem- 
perature or  weight  of  the  respective  columns  of  air. 
In  the  ventilation  of  mines,  natural  ventilation  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  simplest  and  least  liable 
to  derangement,  which  is  a  point  of  considerable  recom- 
mendation and  importance  when  it  is  considered  what 
a  vast  number  of  individuals  are  dependent  for  their 
health  and  lives  upon  the  perfection  of  the  machinery 
for  changing  the  air  within  a  mine.     Some  difference  Difference  of 
of  opinion  has,  however,  been  expressed  amongst  autho-  ^^P^*^****** 
rities  as  to  whether  natural  or  mechanical  ventilation 

♦  Vide  p.  326. 
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of  mines  is  the  best  system:  many  persons  contend 
that  greater  mechanical  effect  is  produced  by  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel»  when  the  power  is  directed  through 
properly  constructed  machinery  for  pumping  air  in  or 
out  of  a  mine,  than  when  a  like  quantity  of  fuel  is 
used  in  heating  a  column  of  air,  and  so  creating 
a  natural  current. 

The  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  ventilation  of 
mines  embrace  all  those  modes  or  means  of  producing, 
by  machinery,  currents  of  air,  either  by  forcing  air  into, 
or  by  drawing  it  out  of,  the  mine.  When  it  is  forced  in 
it  is  called  the  Plenum  system,  and  when  it  is  drawn 
out  it  is  called  the  Vacuum  system.  The  plenum  sys- 
tem of  yentilation  would  not  be  admissible  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  sewers,  as  the  discharge  of  air  at  high 
pressure  into  sewers  would  naturally  lead  to  the  forcing 
of  the  traps  and  the  escape  of  the  air  and  foul  gases 
into  the  houses.  The  effect  of  the  yentilation  produced 
by  drawing  air  out  of  sewers  has  been  tried,  and  the 
results  show  that  all  these  arrangements  affect  a  very 
limited  length.  In  Paris  and  Antwerp  shafts  have  been 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  sewers,  but  the 
results  were  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  admit  of 
their  use  as  a  general  system  for  promoting  ventilation. 
Numerous  experiments  have  also  been  made  with  shafts 
and  furnaces  as  a  mode  of  sewer  ventilation.  In  the  re- 
port of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  on  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  January,  1866,  some  results  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
the  cost  of  this  mode  of  ventilation  are  given.  Quoting 
from  evidence  given  by  himself  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Hay- 
wood, the  City  of  London  Surveyor,  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  1858,  which  is  here  reproduced, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Haywood  said :  *^  A  down-draught,  so 
complete  as  to  be  superior  to  the  diffusive  power  of  the 
gases,  you  cannot  start  with  a  velocity  of  less  than  two 
miles  an  hour ;  and  suppose  the  whole  district  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  have  a  sufficient  exhaustive  power. 
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the  mere  opening  of  a  water-closet,  or  the  enlarging  or  Cases  of 
the  putting  in  of  a  new  drain  into  a  sewer,  or  the  v^^tlutSg^***^ 
making  a  hole  a  foot  square,  or  a  servant  taking  np  apparatus. 
a  bell  trap  in  a  sink,  or  a  sewer  man  lifting  a  side- 
entrance  covering,  would  very  much  destroy  the  power 
of  the  furnace,  and  unless  you  had  a  gigantic  power 
sufficient  to  guard  against  all  these  casualties,  the 
system  could  only  be  a  fedlure.''    Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  same  Committee,  says,  ^  A 
furnace  ventilating  any  large  district  would  require  to  Farnace 
produce  a  very  large  volume  of  air,  and  to  keep  up  a  ^«'***^*^*<*°- 
velocity  sufiScient  to  ventilate  all  the  branch  sewers, 
and  the  drag  would  consequently  be  so  great  through 
the  main  that  it  would  force  open  any  house-drain  traps 
or  water  traps  we  could  form  before  it  would  influence 
the  remote  branches ;  but,  putting  those  difficulties  out 
of  the  question  which  appeared  to  us  insuperable,  we 
found  that  the  consumption  of  coal  to   extract  the 
required  quantity  of  air,  supposing  that  the  sewers 
could  be  laid  out  like  the  channels  of  mines,  would  be 
something  enormous."     Speaking  of  the  ventilation  Experiment, 
experiments  with  the  clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Houses  of  Par- 
Parliament,  he  says,  "  I  found  that  the  furnace  of  the  liament. 
clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  adjoining  district  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile,  and  with 
about  six  miles  and  a  half  of  sewers  in  length  when 
added  together,  but  that  the  ventilation  had  in  reality 
been  intercepted  by  a  flap,  so  that  the  benefit  supposed 
to  be  derived  therefrom  was  purely  imaginary.   •  •   . 
Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  the  next  thing  I  di- 
rected my  attention  to  was,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
air  extracted  by  that  furnace  was  produced  from  the 
sewers,  and  supposing  that  all  the  intermediate  channels 
could  be  stopped,  and  that  it  could  be  directed  from 
the  most  remote  ends  of  each  of  the  sewers  and  dis- 
tributed over  those  sewers  with  the  most  perfect  theo- 
retical accuracy,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  current  passing 
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throughout  each  of  the  sewers  towards  that  chimney, 
still  the  eflfect  upon  those  sewers  would  be  nothing; 
and  the  way  in  which  I  prove  my  statements  is  this : 
the  total  area  of  the  6^  miles  of  sewers  now  connected 
with  the  fnmace  is  718  feet ;  the  total  area  of  the 
channel  through  which  the  air  has  to  be  brought  from 
them  is  8  feet,  that  is,  about  the  9(Hh  part  of  713; 
the  air  was  passing  at  the  rate  of  542  feet  per  minute 
through  the  8-foot  area.  Therefore  if  I  could  divide  that 
over  the  whole  district,  the  velocity  in  all  those  sewers 
would  be  6  feet  per  minute,  or  j^th  of  a  mile  per  hour. 
But  we  have  shown  already  that  there  exist  in  the 
sewers  from  other  causes  velocities  amounting  to  100 
feet  per  minute  and  upwards ;  and  6  feet  per  minute 
18,  practicaUy  speaking,  stagnation  and  not  ventilation." 
He  further  stated,  that  ^  supposing  you  could  obtain 
theoretic  perfection,  and  all  the  air  produced  by  thi» 
furnace  was  spread  through  this  district^  you  would 
only  then  get  up  a  velocity  of  ^th  of  a  mile  per  hour, 
which  is  no  ventilation  whatever.  But  I  have  gone 
ferther  with  the  inquiry.  Whilst  we  were  making  our 
observations,  on  Tuesday,  the  furnace,  being  kept  up, 
was  consuming  at  the  rate  of  eight  chaldrons  of  coke 
per  day ;  but  I  will  assume  that  the  defective  arrange- 
ments, that  is,  the  chimneys  being  stopped  up,  the 
circuitous  connections,  and  so  forth,  necessitated  a  very 
much  larger  consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  than  could  be  produced  with  better  arrangements 
with  a  less  quantity.  I  will  assume  that  four  chaldrons 
of  coke  per  day,  or  half  the  quantity  actually  used, 
would  produce  that  current  of  air,  and  that  when  pro- 
duced it  would  effectually  ventilate  the  6^  miles  of 
sewers,  which  I  think  I  have  shown  to  be  impossible  ; 
but  supposing  it  were  possible,  then  I  find  that  for 
1500  miles  of  sewers  230  such  furnaces  would  be  re- 
quired, and  the  cost  of  the  coke  at  each  of  those 
furnaces  would  be  876Z.  per  annum  at  four  chaldrons 
per  day  .  ,  .  giving  a  total  for  the  whole  ventilation 
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of  the  metrc^litan  sewers  of  201480Z.  per  annum 
upon  the  consumption  of  coke,  without  any  labour  or 
incidental  expenses.  The  prime  cost  of  those  230 
chiomeys  and  furnaces  and  establishments  I  have  put 
down  at  20007.  a  piece ;  that  would  give  460,000/.^  or 
half  a  million  of  money."  In  the  same  report  it  is 
stated  that  in  1858  he  "  visited  some  of  the  best  venti- 
lated coal  mines  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  South 
Wales)  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  the  application 
of  some  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  to  the 
London  sewers.  I  entered  carefully  into  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  ventilating  fans  and  furnaces, 
and  into  the  expenditure  of  fuel  requisite  for  the 
extraction  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  under  various 
conditions.  But  I  found  that  whilst  it  was  not  difficult 
to  conduct  a  current  of  air  through  the  continuous 
passages  of  a  mine  having  but  one  inlet  and  one  outlet, 
and  a  tolerably  uniform  sectional  area,  I  found  that 
such  a  system  could  not  be  applied  to  sewers.  The  Beiativearea 
areas  of  the  branch  sewers  dischargmg  mto  any  one  its  branch^. 
main  sewer  are,  probably,  much  more  than  a  hundred 
times  its  capacity ;  therefore,  even  supposing  it  wero 
possible  that  they  could  be  all  hermetically  sealed  at 
all  points  excepting  the  extreme  ends,  a  velocity  of 
current  equal  to  100  miles  an  hour  (which  is  next  to 
impossible)  would  have  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  secure 
a  current  of  one  mile  per  hour  in  each  of  the  branch 
sewers.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  such  a  condition 
of  things ;  and  this  difficulty  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pro- 
posed modes  of  ventilation,  by  extracting  the  foul  gases 
by  furnaces,  fans,  or  such  other  appliances."  Mr.  Henry  Mr.  H.  Austin's 
Austin,  C  Jj.,  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Commis-  ^  ' 
sioners  of  Sewers,  reported,  in  1849,  on  some  experi- 
ments that  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  remove 
a  local  nuisance  arising  from  sewer  gas  oy  means  ol 
furnaces,  and  as  to  the  advisabih'ty  or  not  of  trapping 
the  openings  in  connection  with  the  sewers.  He  said, 
*'  In  September,  1848,  the  sewer  in  Friar  Street,  since 
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rendered  so  notorious,  being  then,  as  now,  charged  with 
dangerous  gases,  Mr.  Boe  and  myself  joined  in  a  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Phillips  to  try  the  experiment 
of  drawing  off  the  foul  atmosphere  from  that  spot  by 
means  of  fires,  leaving  the  question  of  any  chemical 
objection  which  may  exist  to  such  a  process  to  those 
more  adequate  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it. 
Further  experience  and  consideration  have  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  whatever  local  benefit,  as  in  the 
case  of  Friar  Street,  might  be  derived  by  such  a  method, 
even  if  it  could  practically  be  adopted  as  a  system,  the 
results  would  be  far  from  satisfactory."  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  of  sewers,  is  almost  unanimous  with 
regard  to  the  inapplicability  of  a  system  of  mine  venti- 
lation to  be  applied  to  sewers,  while  all  agree  that  there 
may  be  some  special  cases  in  which  a  partial  adoption 
of  such  a  system  may  be  attended  with  advantage* 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  propositions  which  have  been 
made,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation 
of  sewer  gas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  sewers 
and  the  destruction  of  the  gas,  will  not  be  without 
interest  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  early 
sewer  works  of  this  country  were  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  leading  away  rain  and  subsoil  water  from  the 
sites  of  our  houses,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the 
openiugs,  such  as  street  gullies,  into  the  sewers  were  left 
untrapped ;  but  when  the  sewers  began  to  convey  faacal 
and  decomposing  matters,  the  gases  generated  were  dis- 
charged by  the  gullies.  The  nuisance  of  the  noxious 
effluvium  escaping  from  these  gullies  was  so  great  that 
it  became  necessary  to  trap  them.  The  effect  of  trapping 
without  ventilation  brought  its  own  train  of  evils,  which, 
in  the  case  of  London,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
ventilation.  Ventilating  openings  communicating  with 
the  sewers  were  formed  in  the  centres  of  streets,  which 
had  the  effect  of  removing  the  point  of  escape  of  the 
sewer  air  farther  from  the  passenger  traffic  and  from  the 
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houses,  and  of  aiding  the  dilation  of  the  escaping  gases ; 
bnt  the  palpable  nuisance  of  the  escaping  gases  from  the 
openings  made  for  ventilation  was  the  ultimate  cause 
of  a  vast  amount  of  attention  being  paid  to  this  special 
subject  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  deal- 
ing with  sewer  gas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
formation.  Of  the  various  expedients  which  have  been 
proposed  to  prevent  the  emanations  arising  from  sewers^ 
one  of  the  most  common  was  that  sewers  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  maintain  through  them  such  a  high  High  yeiocitj 
velocity  of  flow  that  all  matters  liable  to  decomposition 
should  be  conveyed  with  such  speed  that  no  time  would 
be  allowed  for  decomposition  and  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases.  The  failure  of  this  theory  has  already  been 
referred  to  *  in  connection  with  the  physical  properties 
of  liquids  containing  air,  as  in  the  case  of  sewage 
however  fresh  or  rapidly  discharged,  the  foul  air  is 
always  liable  to  be  liberated  either  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature or  barometrical  pressure,  and  even  by  abrupt 
falls  of  the  sewage  itself. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  deodorize  or  disinfect  all  Deodoriz&tion 
materials  previous  to  passing  them  into  the  sewers,  in  ^gMwdlnto 
order  to  pickle  or  stay  the  period  of  decomposition,  ^^^^ 
and  so  prevent  noxious  effluvia  arising  during  their 
transit  through  the  sewers.    To  attempt  to  deodorize 
all  matters  which  are  passed  into  sewers  would  prove 
an  extremely  expensive  operation,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  general  habits  of  a  town  popula- 
tion know  full  well  that  to  enforce  a  system  of  general 
disinfection  of  materials  passed  into  sewers  would  be 
an  impossibility. 

The  deodorization  of  the  sewage,  as  it  flows  through  Deodorization 
the  sewers,  by  various  chemical  agents,  has  been  pro-  cheml^'  ^ 
posed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer  gaa  ^g^^^ 
This  plan  has,  to  some  extent,  been  tried,  but  with  no 
material  advantage.    The  fluctuation  in  the  flow  of  the  causes  of 
sewage  itself  is  an*  element  which  renders  it  difiicult  J^JJ^^^y^^n 

*  Vide  p.  833.  of  sewage. 
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to  apportion  the  proper  amount  of  disinfectant  to  the 
volume  of  sewage  which  may,  for  the  time  being,  be 
flowing  through  the  sewers;  and  as  every  system  to 
be  successful  must  embrace  not  only  the  sewers  but 
the  house  drains,  this  systeni  of  deodorizing  the  sewage 
proper  of  the  sewers,  leaving  that  of  the  house  drains 
untouched,  would  only  palliate,  and  could  not  entirely 
reheve,  any  district  from  the  effects  of  undeodorized 
sewage. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  place  within  sewers  materials 
which  would  absorb  the  sewer  gases  as  they  were 
generated. 

Certain  chemical  agents  have  been  introduced  into 
sewers  to  give  off  gases  which  are  supposed  to  destroy 
the  noxious  properties  of  the  sewer  gas. 

Charcoal  was  applied  at  an  early  period  within  sewers 
80  as  to  absorb  the  foul  gaa 

It  has  been  suggested  to  lay  within  the  sewers  pipes 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  chlorine  or  other  gas, 
which  should  be  specially  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  being  liberated  would  destroy  the  noxious 
properties  of  the  sewer  *air. 

Electric  and  galvanic  agency  has  also  been  proposed 
Bs  a  means  of  destroying  the  noxious  properties  of 
sewer  air.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1858  by 
Mr.  John  Chisholro,  having  for  its  object  the  use 
of  these  agents.  The  inventor  states,  ^*  The  application 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  to  the  vitiated  and  noxious 
gases  contained  in  confined  places,  produces  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  ozone,  acting  naturally  on  matters 
exposed  to  its  influence  in  situations  where  atmospherio 
air  has  free  access  and  circulation,  but  as  this  natural 
action  is  neutralized  or  destroyed  in  localities  where 
free  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  prevented,  as  in 
crowded  towns  and  structures,  drains,  sewers,  and  other 
confined  places,  I  propose  to  apply  electric  or  galvanic 
agency  to  them  and  their  contents,  and  thereby  produce 
or  disengage  ozone ;  and  this  agent,  which  is  absorbed 
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almost  as  rapidly  as  produced,  destroys  with  it  a  quan- 
tity of  deleterious  and  vitiated  gases,  and  the  electric 
or  galvanic  action  being  exerted  continuously,  ozone  is 
formed  as  rapidly  as  it  became  absorbed ;  or  electricity 
or  galvanism  may  be  so  applied  as  to  bum  the  vitiated 
gases,  and  thereby  decompose,  disinfect,  and  destroy 
them." 

A  slight  amount  of  consideration  will  show  that  all  Chemical 
those  agents  which  have  been  proposed  to  be  applied  ^bfned'wit^ 
in  the  form  of  gas  in  order  to  destroy  the  noxious  pro-  ▼eatiUtion.  , 
perty  of  sewer  air  must  be  combined  with  ventilation, 
in  order  that  after  combination  the  resulting  products 
may  be  discharged,  or  otherwise  the  air  within  tiie  sewer 
would  require  such  a  degree  of  tension  as  to  force  a 
passage  at  some  point  into  the  adjacent  houses.    It  is 
clear  that  those  who  have  proposed  many  of  these 
methods  of  preventing  the  formation  or  destruction  of 
sewer  gas   could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  and  property  of  what  they  call  sewer  gas,  nor 
with  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  every  system  of 
sewers.    All  those  plans  which  relate  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  chemical  agents,  or  the  insertion  of  pipes  to 
discharge  gases  into  sewers,  would  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
arranged in  the  first  storm,  when  the  sewers  would  be 
flooded.    Many  sewers,  moreover,  are  of  so  small  a  sew^nofsmaU 
calibre  that  no  room  could  be  found  for  the  insertion  «*^^"- 
of  pipes  and  other  receptacles  which  would  be  required 
to  be  inserted  at  frequent  intervals.    No  one  of  these  Defecation  does 
propositions  for  defecating  the  air  of  sewers  would  J^^^,^^ 
render  their  ventilation  less  necessary.    At  the  same  unneceMary 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  agents 
proposed  to  be  used  would  considerably  modify  the 
poisonous  products  of  the  sewer  air ;  but  in  their  tarn 
they  might  prove  as  inimical  to  health  as  the  gases 
they  are  intended  to  destroy.    All  those  propositions 
that  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  deodorize  sewage 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer  gas  are  entirely 
inoperative  in  practice,  because  it  has  already  been 
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meiitioiied  that  the  ebb  and  flow  within  the  sewers 
cause  the  sides  of  the  sewer  to  be  alternately  wet  and 
dry,  exposing  a  large  evaporating  surface,  from  which 
foul  Tapour  is  constantly  given  ofi^,  and  this  vapour 
passing  into  the  air  of  the  sewer  forms  what  is  com- 
monly called  sewer  gas.  Moreover,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  as  contact  with  foul  matter  will  pollute 
those  that  touch  it^  so  air  brought  into  constant  con- 
tact with  the  foul  matters  conveyed  by  sewers  will  con- 
tract impurities  which  will  be  increased  by  the  organic 
vapours  constantly  being  given  off  by  sewage,  and  in 
some  cases  by  organized  germs  and  other  matters  found 
floating  in  the  air  of  sewers.  In  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  and  drains,  the  essential  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  are : — 1st  That  the  system  shall  be  simple  in  its 
operation  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  it 
shall  be  independent  of  uncertain  mechanical  aid. 
2nd.  That  it  shall  admit  of  the  expulsion  of  all  sewer 
air  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all  periods.  3rd.  That 
the  escaping  gases  shall  be  so  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air  as  to  be  rendered  harmless,  or  that  they  shall  be 
destroyed  or  arrested.  4th.  That  the  system  shall  no 
impede  natural  ventilation.  5th.  That  it  shall  not  be 
costly  in  execution  or  maintenance. 

Various  propositions  have  been  made  or  have  been 
brought  into  operation,  in  order  to  secure  the  ventila- 
tion of  sewers,  and  in  noticing  such  projects,  it  will 
be  well  to  fatly  consider  their  merits  and  defects. 

Of  all  the  propositions  that  have  been  made,  the 
use  of  lofty  shafts  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  aided 
by  artificial  heat  or  mechanical  apparatus,  as  in  mine 
ventilation,  has  been  by  far  the  most  general,  and 
this  system  has  been  partially  adopted  for  sewer 
ventilation.  In  carrying  out  this  mode  of  ventilation 
lofty  shafts  are  constructed  to  carry  the  sewer  gas  to  a 
considerable  altitude  above  the  adjoining  buildings, 
where  it  may  be  dissipated  in  the  air,  or  when  furnaces 
are  used,  the  gas  is  first  passed  through  the  fire,  in 
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order  to  oxidize  and  destroy  its  noxiooa  properties. 
This  latter  plan  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  73,  wUcli  ropre-  Sb>fti  wit 
sentfl  a   lofty  chimney  with  ftunaoe   at   the  bottom,  *' 

which  can  only  be  sappUed  with  air  &om  the  sewers 
with  which  it  communicatee.    Shafts  without  furnaces  shaft< 
would  not  materially  that    tiiey   would    be  ^^""" 

ioflnenoe  the  ventila-     ^°-'3'     entirely     inoperatiTe,  »e«»otu. 


the  variaticm  between  the  internal  and  eztenial  air  is 
BO  extremely  alight,  that  for  all  practical  porpoees 
these  shafts  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  the  feeble 
currents  that  would  be  produced  at  other  periods  ' 
would  only  affect  the  sewers  for  a  short  distance  from 
the  shaft. 

A  Tery  common  proposition,  and  one  which  has  been  Quofchimacr 
largely  advocated,  and  to  some  extent  put  in  practice,  nium&storiM. 
is  to  make  use  of  the  chimney  shafla  of  manufactories ; 
but  objections  are  raised  to  this  method  by  the  mtmn- 
iactnrers,  for  the  connection  of  the  sewers  with  them 
materially  interferes  with  their  efficiency  as  chimneys, 
and  must  lead,  if  universally  adopted,  to  the  dmstruc- 
tion  of  larger  shafts  than  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture.     Assuming  this  system  to  be  perfect  id  Objactkiiuto 
itself,  the  ventilating  apparatoa  being  in  private  hands,  *^'"'°' 
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no  control  could  be  properly  exercised  by  the  authorities 
in  regulating  the  amount  of  air  that  should  be  passed 
into  the  shaft  or  through  the  furnace.  Again,  as  these 
shafts  would  only  be  efBdent  as  ventilators  when  the 
fires  were  burning,  and  when  the  establishments  were 
not  at  work,  as  on  holidays,  unless  the*furnaces  were  kept 
lighted  this  plan  of  ventilation  would  be  very  irregular. 

Cuesinwhioh    In   some  cascs  the  partial  ventilation  of  sewers,  or 

sewage  tanks,  is  efiected  by  connecting  them  with  the 
furnaces.  This  is  done  at  most  sewage  pumping  stations, 
and  the  operation  is  effected  by  closing  the  front  of 
the  ash-pit  of  the  [ftimace  and  making  a  connection 
between  the  sewers  and  the  under-side  of  the  fire-grate, 
so  that  most  of  the  air  for  supplying  the  furnaces 
must  be  taken  from  or  pass  from  the  sewers.    There  is 

Danger  of  con-  gome  danger  in  ventilating  sewers  by  furnaces,  as  the 

necting  sewon  •  ...  i»  ^i      t        i  •n     i 

and  furnaces,     experience  With  some  of  the  London  sewers  will  show. 

Take  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  Friar  Street  sewer,* 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  was  connected  ^  with  the  furnace 
of  a  soap  factory,  a  jet  of  fire  burst  from  the  connecting 
pipe  and  caused  an  explosion  in  the  sewer."    Of  course 
this  was  an  exceptionally  foul  sewer,  and  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  system  of  general  ventilation  would  so 
modify  the  air  of  sewers  as  to  render  the  accumula- 
tion of  combustible  gases  an  impossibility,  except  at 
such  times  when  there  was  an  extensive  leakage  of 
Mr.p.Sjwnce^  gas /rom  the  gas  mains  of  a  district.     It  has  been 
bined  sewers      Suggested  by  Mr.  Peter  Spence  that  the  sewers  of  a 
and  flues.         towu  should  be  used  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 

sewerage,  but  as  flues  for  conveying  away  the  products 
of  combustion  from  the  fires  of  our  houses  and  the  fur- 
naces of  manufactories,  the  gaseous  products  in  this 
system  thus  being  led  to  gigantic  chimney  shafts ;  and 
by  this  method  it  is  contended  that  the  sewers  and 
drains  would  be  ventilated.    The  smoke  and  gases 

»  Vide  p.  344. 
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prodaced  in  the  process  of  combustion  of  our  coal  fires 
would  combine  with  the  sewer  gases  and  destroy  their 
noxious  quality,  and  the  resulting  compound  would 
ultimately  escape  with  the  smoke  and  heated  vapour 
by  the  shafts. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  ventilation  by  Desagniien' 
means  of  fires  and  shafts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  yentiution  by 
in  the  year  1723  Desaguliers  made  use  of  flues  and  means  of  flues. 
fires  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  old  House  of  ^d^'fil'^'^of 
Commons,  but  his  plan  met  with  unexpected  opposi-  Commons. 
tion,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Guy.     ^'Mrs.  Smith,  the 
housekeeper,  was  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  her 
rooms,  and  with  skill  equal  to  his  own,  baffled  his 
designs,  and  daily  stifled  the  House,  without  incurring 
its  displeasure.    Her  plan  of  operation  was  simple  and 
effectual.     Instead  of  b'ghting  the  fires  before  the 
House  met»  she  waited  till  the  House  was  heated." 
After  this  (in  1736)  he  invented  and  applied  to  the 
House  a  fan  for  throwing  in  and  drawing  out  the  air. 
The  method  of  extracting  foul  air  from  ships  of  war 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sutton  about  the  year  Mr.  Samuel 
1736.    This  method  consisted  in  making  use  of  **  fires  of  tenmaTion* 
already  existing  on  board  ship,  and  led  a  pipe  from  the  ofshipsof  war. 
ship's  well,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  where 
change  of  air  was  needed,  to  the  ash-pit,  and  so  caused 
the  foul  air  to  blow  the  fire,  and  pass  away  up  the 
chimney.''    Sutton  received  'Hhe  magnificent  reward 
of    lOOZ."  from    the   Admiralty,    but   after    all    his 
^  troubles,  trials,  and  disappointments  innumerable, 
be  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pipes  fixed  on 
board  all  His  Majesty's  ships."    A  modification  of  this  Mr.  H.  stott's 
system  of  ship  ventilation,  together  with  the  same  *y***™* 
method  of  ventilating  sewers,  has  been  recently  patented 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Henry  Stott. 

Special  pipes,  usually  made  of  metal,  have  been  used  Special  pipes. 
for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains.     They  are 
connected  with  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and  carried 
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under  the  roadway  and  up  the  external  walls  of  tbe 
adjoining  houses.  One  objection  to  the  use  of  these 
metallic  ventilating  pipes  is  that  in  cold  weather, 
when  the  sewers  have  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce 
a  natural  tendency  to  discharge  their  gaseous  contents 
into  the  air,  the  vapours  ascending  by  these  long 
metallic  tubes  become  so  chilled  as  to  condense  the 
aqueous  portion,  and  check  tbe  natural  tendency  of 
ventilation.  Such  pipes  may  be  used  in  many  places 
with  advantage,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
ventilation  of  house-drains,  as  they  will  act  efficiently 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  air  to  escape  when  it  be- 
comes compressed,  as  for  example,  when  any  water  is 
passed  into  a  sewer  or  drain,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  that  every  drop  of  water  poured  into  a  sewer  or 
drain  causes  the  displacement  of  an  equal  amount  of 
the  foul  air  of  the  sewer,  and  in  a  system  of  sewerage 
the  same  volume  of  water  may  be  made  to  displace 
several  times  its  volume  of  sewer  air.  The  use  of 
ventilating  pipes  in  connection  with  house-drains  is 
hereafter  further  considered  at  page  399. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  lamp  columns  in  our 
streets  as  ventilators  for  the  sewers.  Some  persons 
have  suggested  that  the  ventilation  should  be  aided 
by  the  combustion  of  gas ;  others,  that  the  lamp 
columns  should  be  simply  used  as  ducts  for  conveying 
away  the  sewer  air. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  supplement  the  ventilation 
by  special  pipes  with  mechanical  agency ;  and  in 
Liverpool,  a  large  number  of  ventilating  pipes  have 
been  fitted  up  with  cowl  heads  and  Archimedean 
screws,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
sewer.  The  apparatus  used  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  74 
and  75. 

When  the  wind  blows  it  causes  the  cowl  head  to 
revolve,  which  gives  motion  to  the  screw  shown  in 
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Fig.  74,  and  the  action  is  supposed  to  be  to  withdraw 
the  sewer  air ;  but  a  slight  amount  of  calculation  will 
show  that  such  an  apparatus  will  oftener  he  driven 


by  the  escaping  sewer  air  than  it  will  withdraw  air 
from  the  sewers,  and  therefore  it  more  generally  acts 
as  an  impediment  to  ventilation  rather  than  an  aid 
to  it. 

In  the  case  of  house-drains  trapped  between  the  Covihod 
house  and  sewer  and  an  opening  provided  for  the  ^^^  *""*" 
admission  of  fiesh  air  a  ventilating  cowl  head  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 

Mr.  John  Philips  proposed  to  ose  the  mechanical  Stw»fttmiu 
effect  of  the  sewage  to  work  fans  to  extract  the  &vt  uting'&n*.' 
from  sewers. 

The  use  of  the  steam-jet  was  proposed  by  Sir  stomi-jet, 
G.  Gomey,  in  combination  with  properly  constmcted 
shafts  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  The  action  of  the 
steam-jet  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  the  partial  vacuum  created,  and  to  the  velocity  of 
the  escaping  vapour,  which  drags  along  with  it  the 
sewer  air.  The  efficiency  of  the  steam-jet  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  ventilation  was  folly  tested  some 
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yean  ago  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  and  he  stated,  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  when  President  of  the  North  of 
England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  that  **  In  con- 
clnsion,  the  practical  results  of  all  these  experiments  is, 
that  within  the  limits  or  range  of  furnace  ventilation, 
the  steam-jet  acting  as  a  substitute  is  attended  with  an 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  fuel  of  nearly  3  to  1, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  either  in  the 
steadiness,  security,  or  efficiency  of  ventilation.  On  the 
contrary,  irom  its  simplicity  of  construction,  the  steadi- 
ness of  its  action,  its  less  liability  to  derangement,  its 
economy,  and  its  efficiency  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
furnace  is  more  secure,  more  safe,  and  a  more  eligible 
mode  of  ventilation  than  the  steam-jet." 

Bain-water  pipes  have  been  very  extensively  adopted 
for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains.  In  Mr.  Henry 
Austen's  Beport  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in 
1849,  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  these  pipes 
in  preference  to  shafts  or  furnaces.  The  system  'has 
many  disadvantages,  as  under  certain  conditions  rain- 
water pipes  are  rendered  totally  inefficient  as  venti- 
lators. For  example,  when  ventilation  is  most  needed 
it  cannot  be  carried  out  by  the  rain-water  pipes,  for 
these  pipes  are  invariably  connected  with  the  house- 
drains,  and  the  house-drains  are  connected  with  the 
sewers ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  rain-water 
pipe  is  to  serve  for  the  ventilation  of  the  public  sewers 
as  well  as  the  house-drain,  in  time  of  heavy  rainfall, 
when  the  sewers  are  gorged  with  sewage,  and  when  the 
rain-water  pipes  are  doing  duty  in  their  legitimate 
capacity  in  carrying  away  the  rainfall,  this  system 
becomes  totally  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
as  the  illustration,  Fig.  76,  will  show.  First,  as  regards 
the  public  sewers ;  because  every  junction  made  with  a 
public  sewer  is  made,  or  ought  to  be  made,  at  such  a 
point  that  if  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  sewage  flowing 
through  the  sewer  the  house-drain  may  have  a  free 
outlet,  as  shown  by  the  line  A  B,  and  at  such  times  the 
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rain-water  pipes  ma;  serve  as  TentiUtors  for  a  portioo 
of  the  sewer ;  bat  die  moment  the  sewers  begin  to  fill 
in  time  of  raia,  and  tiatorally  to  expel  the  sewer  air 
which  ia  present,  the 
oatlet  of  the  hooee-  Pio.76. 

drain  is  efiectually 
sealed  with  water, 
which  may  be  of  con- 
siderable depth,  as 
shown  by  the  water- 
line  CD;  consequently 
the  whole  of  the  air 
which  has  accumulated 
in  ike  upper  section  of 
tiie  sewer  S,  and  abore 
the  entrance  of  the 
hoose-drain,    becomes 

compressed,  and  soon  acquires  sofficient  power  to  force  a 
passage  for  itself,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  least  antid- 
pated.  The  seaUng  of  house-drains  in  times  of  storm 
shows  the  necessity  of  carrying  oat  a  system  of  public  NMoritj  of 
sewer  ventilation  totally  independent  of  the  ventilation  ?°nJ|li,"^' 
to  be  provided  for  honsoKlrainB.  Moreover,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  rain-water  pipes,  daring 
the  time  of  rainfall,  are  doing  duty  in  their  legitimate 
capacity,  consequently  at  such  times  they  natarally 
fonn  inefficient  ventilators,  even  for  the  parpoae  of 
house  drainage. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  current  of  water  Coitcnti  ar 
passing  down  a  pipe  wiU  carry  air  with  it,  hence  rain-  "h'themf ' 
water  pipes  cannot  be  used  with  any  degree  of  security 
to  discharge  air  irom  a  sewer  or  drain  when  they  are 
carrying  only  moderate  quantities  of  rain-water.     This 
action  of  falling  water  is  shown  in  Mr.  Sogers  Field's 
syphon  flashing  apparatus,  already  referred  to  at  page 
295.     There  are  also  other  objections  to  the  use  of  Objectiantn 
rain-water   pipes    terminating  under   the   eaves  of  a  ^J,^***"^ 
house  or  near  windows,  as  the  gases  which  may  be 
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discharged  at  certain  periods  will  certainly  find  their 
way  into  onr  habitations.  Bain-water  pipes  terminating 
under  the  eaves  of  a  house  are  dangerous,  as  there  is 
usually  a  space  between  the  eaves  and  the  roof  com- 
municating with  the  interior  of  the  building;  so  the 
sewer  gas  may  permeate  the  building,  and  its  evil 
effects  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  by  means  of  shafts  com- 
municating with  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and  termi- 
nating about  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  has  been  carried 
out  in  London  and  many  other  places.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  author  this  system  of  ventilating  public  sewers, 
when  ventilators  are  provided  in  sufficient  number  and 
furnished  with  materials  for  absorbing  and  destroying 
the  escaping  gases,  is  decidedly  the  best  system  that 
can  be  adopted.  The  objection  raised  against  the  use 
of  simple  openings  into  the  sewer  is  that  deleterious 
gases  escape  from  them,  and  are  left  to  take  their  own 
course  comparatively  uncontrolled.  In  combating  this 
objection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  gases 
escaping  in  the  centres  of  roads  may  become  consider- 
ably diluted  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  footpath  or 
houses.  The  amount  of  dilution,  supposing  the  gas  to 
be  uniformly  distributed  through  the  atmosphere,  would 
be  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the 
point  of  discharge,*  and  dilution  means  in  this  matter 
Shafts  in  roads  Something  mo^TO  than  the  dilution  of  effect.  These 
open  ventilating  shafts  act,  at  certain  periods,  both  as 
up-cast  and  down-cast  shafts,  and  the  fietct  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  they  can  be  made  as  efficient  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  ventilating  shafts  as  the  lofty 
shafts  which  have  been  before  referred  to,  and  at 
considerably  less  expense.  The  efficiency  of  a  shaft 
is  proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  its  height ; 
consequently  short  shafts  of  larger  area  may  be  made 
quite  as  effective  as  smaller  shafts  of  greater  altitude. 
For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  simple  shaft  termi- 

♦  Vide  p.  359. 
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natiDg  in  the  centre  of  a  roadway,  the  sewer  being 
9  feet  deep*    Now  such  a  shaft,  theoretically,  if  made 
three  times  the  area  of  a  shaft  81  feet  high,  would  be 
quite  as  efficient;  while  in  practice  the  low  shaft 
would  be  the  more  efficient,  as  there  would  be  less 
friction.     Moreover,  less  pressure  will   be  exercised 
throughout  a  system  of  sewerage  where   ventilation 
takes  place  through  low  instead  of  high  shafts.    It 
may  be  here  noted  that  any  appliance,  such  as  a 
chimney  shaft  or  other  special  ven\Lting  shaft,  which 
is  intended  continuously  to  withdraw  currents  of  air 
from  the  sewers,  apart  from  its  insufficiency  as  a  venti-  principle  of 
later,  is  bad  in  principle,  for  the  fluctuation  in  the  flow  ^JJ^^^g'^ff^ 
through  sewers,  causing  the  dilatation  and  condensa-  sewer  gas  bad. 
tion  of  the  air,  brings  into  play  forces  far  exceeding 
the  power  created  by  the  ordinary  draught  of  any 
chimney  or  shafts  even  when  aided  by  the  heat  of  a 
furnace,  so  that  despite  the  influence  of  these  shafts, 
when  air  is  being  naturally  expelled  from  the  sewers 
all  openings   would   discharge  it,  and   when  drawn 
in  (if  other  openings  were  not  provided)  a  current 
would  be  created  down  the  chimney  or  shaft  into  the 
sewers.    What  therefore  would  come  of  such  proposi- 
tions as  those  of  Mr.  Spence  *  and  others,  who  advise  us 
that  the  drains  and  chimneys  of  our  houses  ought  to  be 
combined  in  one  system,  if  at  any  moment  we  should 
be  h'able  to  an  influx  of  sewer  air  and  smoke  into  our 
houses?    But  apart  £rom  this  grave  objection,  even  if 
the  combination  could  be  made  successful  so  far  as  our 
houses  are  concerned,  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewers  Atmosphere  of 
would  be  such  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  send  J^^t  ^^JJj^^ 
men  into  them  when  they  required  repair,  alteration,  could  not 
or  the  removal  of  obstructions.    All  shafts  or  chimneys  ^^  ^* 
of  every  description  when  used  for  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  but  little  or  no 
power  in  themselves  to  produce  ventilation,  but  must 
be  considered  as  a  simple  extension  of  the  sewer  for 

♦  Vido  p.  350. 
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facilitating  the  discharge  of  noxious  matt^  at  some 
conyenient  point  where  it  will  be  harmless. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  ventilation  of  sewers  is  the  disposal 
of  the  sewer  air  in  an  innoxious  manner.    It  should  be 
observed,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  the  mere 
evidence  of  smell,  or  its  absence,  is  no  indication,  or 
otherwise,  of  danger.    Smelling  gases  may  be  harmless, 
while  those  matters  which  are  most  pernicious  are 
usually  devoid  of  odour.    It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  the  great  safeguard  against  the  evil  effect  of 
sewer  air  is  dilution ;  *  only  allow  the  gas  to  combine 
with  sufficient  pure  air  and  it  is  harmless,   even  if 
conveying  the  germs  of  disease.    Evidence  on  this 
point  is  very  conclusively  shown  by  reference  to  our 
fever    hospitals,    as,    in    bygone    days,    when    over- 
crowded   and    ill-ventilated,    the    death-rate    among 
patients  and  attendants  was  awful  to  contemplate; 
since  these  institutions  have  been  provided  with  perfect 
ventilation,    disease   seldom   spreads — ^in  fact,  if   an 
attendant  contracts  disease,  it  is  looked  upon  as  sure 
evidence  that  the  ventilation  is  defective,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  dilution  of  the  fever  poison  is  insufficient. 

The  absorption  of  sewer  gas  by  different  substances 
has. been  proposed  at  various  times,  and  is  now  very 
successfully  carried  out  in  practice.  It  is  well  known 
to  chemists  that  all  porous  substances  have,  more  or 
less,  the  power  of  condensing  gases  within  their  pores. 
Wood  charcoal,  as  an  absorber  of  sewer  gas,  is  decidedly 
the  most  efficient  and  the  cheapest  agent  that  has 
hitherto  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or 
destroying  the  noxious  property  of  sewer  air. 

The  evil  of  unprotected  sewer  ventilators  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  sanitarians,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  dilution  may  remove  the  noxious  properties 
of  sewer  air,  it  is  often  demonstrated  in  practice  that 
there  are  times  when  currents  of  foul  air  escaping 

♦  Vide  p.  856. 
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iiom  open  unprotected  sewer  yentilators  may  be  carried 
to  considerable  distances,  and  will  produce  very  baneful 
effect&    There  is,  moreoyer,  always  a  danger  in  some 
towns,  arising  from  the  fact  that  children  will  play  over  Danger  to 
or  near  the  open  sewer  yentilators.    These  eyils  haye  <**^^''«^ 
been  yery  cleu-ly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Salford. 
The  question  of  sewer  yentilation  in  Salford  has  receiyed  Sewer  venti- 
moch  attention.    A  joint  Committee  of  Health  and  ^If^^ 
Building  Departments  of  the  Corporation  receiyed  a  Dr.Tatham's 
report  from  Dr.  Tatham,  the  Medical  OfiBcer  of  Health  "^P^"^*- 
of  the  borough,  in  which  ''he  explains  at  the  com- 
mencement that  his  inquiries  into  the  subject  have 
been  occasioned  by  serious  complaints  from  medical 
gentlemen  and    others,   that    the    practice    recently 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  opening  sewers  into  the 
narrower  streets  of  the  borough,  by  means  of  untrapped 
manholes,  had  been  followed  by  results  most  disastrous 
to  the  inhabitants  where  such  communications  existed. 
He  has  noticed  that  where  openings  haye  been  made  odoar  from 
down  to  the  sewer  in  narrow  streets,  and  in  other  unprotected 

,  sewer 

confined  situations,  that  there  has  been  a  most  sicken-  yentUators. 
ing  odour ; "  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  '*  in  London, 
and  in  many  other  towns,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
wide  streets  of  Salford,  the  sewers  are  yentilated 
by  direct  openings  into  the  streets,  and  this  plan  is 
generally  considered  free  from  objection,  provided  that 
the  sewers  are  properly  constructed,  and  that  the 
streets  with  which  they  communicate  are  sufficiently 
wide.  In  all  other  cases,  yiz.  in  confined  situations,  it 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  a  sanitary  authority  to  provide  for 
the  perfect  deodorization  of  the  sewer  air  before  permit- 
ting it  to  escape  into  the  streets ; "  and  he  further  adds, 
« it  is  not  my  province,  nor  do  I  presume  to  decide  as  to 
which  is  the  best  form  of  charcoal  tray  for  the  trapping 
of  sewer  inlets ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  Dr.  Tatham's 
that  certain  recent  modifications  of.  it  have  proved  J^^c^,"** 
effectual  in  obviating  the  defects  of  its  earlier  forms, 
toid  that,  as  at  present  arranged,  charcoal  traps  are 
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effectiye  purifiers  of  foul  air."  Dr.  Robert  Angus 
Smith  says^  in  his  book  on  ^Air  and  Bain/  that  '^the 
ventilation  of  sewers  is^  in  many  cases,  very  important^ 
— ^but  the  ventilation  is  of  course  not  a  pleasant  idea, 
because  the  gases  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  when 
there,  we  scarcely  can  tell  what  they  will  do.  They 
become  diluted  certainly,  and  their  power  of  mischief 
diminished,  and  for  some  this  may  be  as  good  aa 
destruction.  This  advantage  we  gain  by  ventilating 
directly  into  the  open  air.  It  is  the  least  of  two  evils. 
To  remove  this  objection,  the  charcoal  filter  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Stenhouse;  at  least  this  was  one  of 
its  applications,  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  step." 
Then  Dr.  Smith  says,  ''The  advantage  of  charcoal  as 
a  filter  is  peculiar ;  charcoal  not  merely  absorbs  gases 
and  vapours,  but  it  decomposes  thoroughly  some  of 
them,  and,  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  makes  the  most 
noxious  innocent.  It  may  be  said  to  go  on  for  ever,  at 
least  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  found  any 
limits  in  time  to  its  work,  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  with 
air.  No  mere  mechanical  absorbent  has  this  advan* 
tage.  A  greater  activity  was  found  when  the  charcoal 
was  platinized,  and  this  substance  is  peculiarly  Dr.  Sten* 
house's.  It  is  not,  however,  used  in  a  platinized  state 
in  large  quantities,  simply  because  it  is  too  expensive.'* 
Dr.  R.  A.  Smith  also  states,  "Wherever  charcoal, 
a  porous  body,  is  filled  with  one  gas  and  is  put  into 
another,  a  certain  amount  of  the  first  is  driven  out  with 
great  force ;  the  result  is  not  a  mere  mixture  taking  place 
quietly,  but  an  instant  forcible  diffusive  and  absorbent 
action."  Professor  Muspratt  says  that  "  the  absorbing 
powers  of  charcoal  are  so  great,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  is  really  a  disinfectant.  This  opinion  has 
probably  arisen  from  imperfect  views  of  its  modiAS 
operandiy  since  it  not  only  imbibes  and  destroys  all 
offensive  emanations,  and  oxidizes  many  of  the  products 
of  decomposition,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  reasonable 
ground  of  doubt  remaining  that  it  does  really  possess 
the  property  of  a  true  disinfectant,  acting  by  destroy- 
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ing    those    lethal    componnds   upon  which  infection 
depends.'*    A  piece  of  charcoal  placed  in  a  volume  of  Charcoal 
sewer  gas  will  absorb  that  gas.    It  is  not  necessary  for  po^^es  o?" 
the  gas  to  be  mechanically  brought  into  contact  with  ^^^^  *""• 
the  material,  but  just  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron,  so 
charcoal  attracts  the  noxious  ingredients  of  sewer  air. 
Dr.  Voelcker,  F.RS.,  says  of  charcoal,  *'  It  possesses  Profewor 
the  power  not  only  of  absorbing  certain  smelling  gases  J^^^f*^ 
—sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia — ^but  also  of  charcoal. 
destroying  the  gases  thus  absorbed ;  for  otherwise  its 
purifying  action  would  soon  be  greatly  impaired.    It  is 
Tery  porous,  and  its  pores  are  filled  with  condensed 
oxygen,  to  the  extent  of  eight  times  its  bulk.    We 
have  therefore  in  charcoal,  oxygen  gas  (which  supports 
combustion  or  lights  fires)  in  a  condensed  and  more 
active  condition  than  in  the  common  air  which  we 
breathe.    Hence  it  is  that  organic  matter  in  contact 
with  charcoal  is  so  rapidly  destroyed.     The  beauty  of 
charcoal  is  that  the  destruction  takes  place  imper* 
ceptibly,  and  that  its  power  of  burning  organic  matter 
is  continually  renewed  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
so  that  it  is  a  constant  carrier  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in 
a  condensed  state  in  its  pores.    The  oxygen  that  acts 
on  organic  matter  and  burns  it  up  is  speedily  replaced, 
and  the  process  goes  on  continually.    Hence  it  is  that 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  wood  or  peat  char- 
coal is  capable  of  destroying  a  very  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter." 

The  absorption  of  gas  by  different  varieties  of  char- 
coal is  given  in  Table  No.  59. 

Tablb  No.  59. — Compiled  by  Db.  Stbnhousb,  showing  the      Dr.  StenhouM 
Quantity  of  Gab  in  Cbntimktbbs  absobbed  by  Half  a      ^^  charcoal. 
Qbamhe  of  Chabooal. 


Kind  of 
ObarooaL 

Hydro- 

chlorlo 

Add. 

Snlphwetted 
Hydrogen. 

Cartxmic 
Add. 

Oxygen. 

Snli^iuxnifl 
Add. 

Wood..     .. 
Peat  ..     .. 

98*5 
96-0 
43*5 

45-0 
600 

•  • 

80-0 

28*5 

9-0 

140 

10-0 

50 

0-8 
0-6 
0-5 

82*5 
27-5 
17-6 
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Professor  Liebig  says,  in  his  letters  on  chemistryy 
that  ^  one  cnbic  inch  of  beech  wood  charcoal  contains 
pores  eqnal  in  area  to  100  superficial  feet."  As  to  the 
efficiency  of  charcoal  for  ventilators,  Dr.  Stenhonse 
says,  *'  The  efficiency  of  the  charcoal  appears  never  to 
diminish,  if  it  is  kept  dry,  and  its  pores  are  not  choked 
up  by  dust/'  "  The  only  precautions  to  be  observed 
are,  that  while  the  filters  shall  be  sheltered  from  rain 
and  moisture,  free  access  shall  be  given  to  the  air." 
He  also  says,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  filtenj, 
**  I  should  prefer  using  two  or  more  thin  filters,  placed 
at  short  distances,  say  2  inches  from  each  other;  these 
thin  filters  disinfect  the  air  quite  as  efficiently  as  a 
single  thick  one.**  Dr.  Letheby  recommended  charcoal 
air-filters  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best,  as  well  as  the 
most  efiective,  plan  for  dealing  with  noxious  exhala* 
tions  firom  sewers.  He  says  that  charcoal  has  the 
power  of  ^absorbing  and  oxidizing  the  miasmata  of 
organic  decomposition,  when  with  atmospheric  air  they 
are  passed  over  it."  The  charcoal  used  in  the  venti- 
lators of  the  city  sewers  has  been  examined,  and  in  the 
joint  Beport  of  Colonel  Hayward  and  the  late  Dr. 
Letheby,  on  the  use  of  the  charcoal  ventilators,  it  is 
stated,  **  Charcoal  from  the  ventilators  has  been  sub> 
mitted  to  chemical  examination  affcer  having  been  in 
action  for  nine  to  twenty  months,  and  when  treated 
with  water  it  yields  abundance  of  alkaline  nitrate, 
showing  that  some  of  the  organic  miasmata  have  under* 
gone  complete  oxidation.  But  besides  these  com- 
pounds, others  are  present,  namely,  peculisir  alkaline 
salts,  which  indicate  the  fixation  not  only  of  ammonia, 
but  also  of  other  volatile  nitrogenous  bodies  which  are 
peculiar  to  organic  decomposition.  The  nature  of 
these  compounds  has  yet  to  be  determined,  for  all  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  have  a  remarkably 
bad  odour,  compounded  of  urine,  sewage,  bad  meat, 
ammonia,  and  stale  tobacco ;  attempts  have  been  made 
to  isolate,  them^  but  without  success.    This,  however,  is 
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not  sarprisijig  when  we  consider  that  chemists  have 
hitherto  failed  to  separate  and  identify  the  miasmata  of 
organic  corruption."  In  the  same  Report  it  is  farther 
stated  as  to  the  power  of  charcoal,  that  *^  let  them,  how- 
eyer,  be  what  they  may,  either  physically  suspended 
organic  molecules,  or  complex  volatile  alkalies;  and 
be  the  morbific  agent  either  the  one  or  the  other,  there 
is  in  charcoal  a  perfect  means  of  arresting  and  oxidizing 
all  the  noxious  compounds  contained  in  these  gases. 
This  is  demonstrated  not  merely  by  their  absence  in 
the  sewer  air  which  has  passed  over  charcoal,  but  also 
by  the  presence  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  changed 
molecules  in  the  charcoal  itself." 

Dr.  Parkin,  in  his  work  on  "  Causation  of  Disease,"  *  ^:  Pwkin'i 
says  of  charcoal  that  it  '^  is  both  antiseptic  and  a  dis-  cEarooai!'^ 
infectant,  for  it  not  only  arrests  the  process  of  putre- 
fiEu^tion,  but  it  also  absorbs  and  neutralizes  the  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition."  Speaking  of  disinfectants 
more  generally,  he  says, ''  All  these  substances,  although 
employed  for  that  special  object,  have,  like  the  two 
former  classes,  been  utterly  useless  in  preventing  or 
arresting  the  spread  of  epidemic  and  endemic  disease. 
There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  that  is  charcoal, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  does  possess  that 
property ; "  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  diffusion  of 
malaria  he  recommends  that  charcoal  should  be  em- . 
ployed,  and  that  it  should  '*  be  spread  over  the  surface, 
so  as  to  absorb  the  gaseous  matter  at  the  moment  of 
its  extrication.  If  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  poison 
would  not  only  be  absorbed,  but  decomposed  and 
destroyed,  and  its  diffusion  in  the  air  be  thus  effectually 
prevented."  Speaking  further  of  the  excellent  pro- 
perties of  charcoal,  the  same  writer  states,  **  As,  also, 
this  substance  possesses  the  property  of  combining 
with  all  septic  substances,  or  the  products  of  putre- 

*  '  Oauaatioii  and  Prevention  of  Disease,'  by  John  Parkin,  M.D.,  late 
Medical  Inspector  for  Cholera  in  the  West  Indies.  London :  John 
Ohnrchillj  1859. 
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iiiotiony  theie  will  be  a  double  advantage  in  the 
employment  of  this  agent;  it  wonld  nentialue  the 
elements  of  diseaae,  and  destroy  the  offensive  odonis 
which  are  generally  given  out  at  the  same  time." 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that  charcoal 
kept  dry  is  practically  a  most  eflScient  material  tot 
purifying  sewer  air,  as  it  is  not  only  a  disinfectant,  but 
it  destroys  or  bums  up  the  noxious  gases.  Some 
doubts  may  arise  as  to  its  use  in  connection  with  sewer 
ventilators,  on  account  of  the  escaping  vapours  being 
highly  charged  with  moisture ;  therefore  on  this  point 
it  is  well  that  we  should  be  assured  that  the  moisture 
taken  up  from  the  sewer  air  aids  rather  than  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  charcoaL  In  a  paper  on  ''The 
Absorption  of  Mixed  Vapours  by  Charcoal/*  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society  on  the  20th  January,  1870, 
J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
with  charcoal  and  moist  vapours.  These  experiments 
show  that  if  charcoal  is  introduced  into  a  mixed  vapour, 
the  vapour  '*  which  is  nearest  to  its  point  of  condensa- 
tion is  first  absorbed,  and  this  in  its  condensed  state  in 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal  aids  the  absorption  of  the 
other  vapour.  According  to  this  view  a  succession  of 
condensations  is  going  on.  The  theory  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  experiments  with  a  mixture  of  water 
vapour  and  ammonia  gas  (obtained  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0*88), 
when  the  mixture  is  much  more  largely  absorbed  than 
either  the  gas  or  vapour  separately."  ''  The  mean  of  a 
set  of  experiments  made  at  100°  and  a  mean  pressure 
706 '2mm.  was  316*6  volumes  of  the  mixture  absorbed 
by  one  volume  of  charcoal."  These  experiments  con- 
firm our  faith  in  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  of  sewer  gas, 
for  they  prove  that  the  vapour  of  water,  when  near  the 
point  of  condensation,  as  is  the  case  with  sewer  air, 
instead  of  being  prejudicial,  greatly  assists  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  charcoal. 
It  should  be  here  mentioned  that,  when  Dr.  Frank** 
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land  was  experimenting  with  acidulated  lithic  chloride 
and  marble,  he  says,  "  In  some  of  my  eariier  expert-  Dr.  Frank- 
ments,  I  had  noticed  that  the  suspended  particles  in  a  ^j^l  e»p«"- 
current  of  air  were  diminished  in  number,  or  some- 
times altogether  removed,  when  the  current  had  to 
pass  a  rightpangled  bend  in  a  tube;  and  it  therefore 
appeared  to  me  not  unlikely  that  a  stratum  of  small 
fragments  of  charcoal  would  arrest  them.    This  sur- 
mise, however,  did  not  prove  to  be  correct;  for  the 
particles  of  lithic  chloride  solution  suspended  in  air, 
when  the  latter  was  moving  very  slowly,  passed  easily 
through  a  stratum  2  inches  thick,  composed  of  frag^  Dr.  Frank- 
ments  of  charcoal  varying  in  size  from  J  to  1  cubic  nient««how*' 
inch,  and  even  when  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  was  *^**  charcoal 
increased  to  5  inches,  the  particles  still  came  through,  obstruct 
although  in  greatly  diminished  numbers.'*     In  this  ▼^'^^^i^^'on. 
case  the  substances  presented  to  the  charcoal  are  of 
mineral  origin,  therefore  charcoal  could  not  exercise  its 
peculiar  property  of  absorbing  and  destroying  them,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  organic  vapours.     In  this 
instance,  it  was  simply  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
charcoal  as  a  filter  that  was  brought  into  operation, 
and  the  experiment  shows  that  even  charcoal  in  mass, 
under  such  circumstances  as  here  shown,  does  not  so 
materially  interfere  with  the  escaping  air  as  has  been 
generally  supposed. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  F.B.S.,  made  a  number  of  experi-  Experiment  bj 
ments  on  some  of  the  metropolitan  sewers,  in  order  to  Miiier,'  fjrjs., 
ascertain    to   what   extent   charcoal   trays   impeded  o;^^>^^f 

1111  charcoal  in 

ventilation,  and  how  frequently  the  charcoal  required  sewers. 
to  be  renewed.  Considerable  di£Sculties  arose  in 
properly  ascertaining  how  charcoal,  when  used  as  in 
this  case  in  trays  in  mass  so  as  to  completely  fill  the 
ventilator,  acted  in  retarding  natural  ventilation,  as  so 
many  sources  of  error  might  arise.  In  Park  Street 
sewer  the  average  current  of  air  without  charcoal  in 
the*  ventilator,  the  ventilators  being  located  about  150 
yards  apart,  was  4254  feet  per  hour^  and  after  the 
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introduction  of  the  charcoal,  the  ayerage  velocity  of 
the  current  of  one  set  of  experiments  gaye  8263  feet 
per  hour,  and  another  set  gave  2005  feet  per  hour. 
Dr.  Miller  said,  ^It  was  ascertained  by  direct  trial 
that  air  passed  freely  through  the  charcoal  in  the 
traySy  but  no  sewer  odour  was  eyer  perceiyed  in  the 
escaping  air;  though  if  the  box  of  charcoal  were 
purposely  remoyed  from  the  yentilating  shaft,  an 
immediate  and  powerful  odour  of  sewage  was  observed* 
The  charcoal,  therefore,  did  its  work  in  absorbing  the 
offensive  products."  Samples  of  air  collected  from 
Park  Street  sewer,  both  before  and  after  the  use  of 
charcoal  in  ventilators,  the  average  of  eighteen  ezperi* 
ments,  gave  *  106  parts  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  while 
open  air  gave  *040  per  cent.  The  oxygen  in  sewer 
air  was  20*71,  and  in  open  air  20*96.  After  the 
introduction  of  charcoal,  the  carbonic  acid  was  '132, 
and  of  oxygen  20*79,  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  beiug 
present.  Another  experiment  with  a  foul  sewer — 
Great  Smith  Street  sewer — which  was  also  a  tide- 
locked  sewer,  and  had  not  so  great  a  number  of  venti- 
lators as  in  the  former  example,  the  distances  in  this 
case  of  the  ventilators  varying  from  223  to  730  yards 
apart^  before  charcoal  was  introduced  into  the  venti- 
lators the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found  was  *307 
per  cent.,  and  after  the  introduction  '251  per  cent. 
The  diminution  in  the  amount  was  ascribed  to  the  fall 
in  the  temperature,  as  it  was  found,  in  the  course  of 
these  experiments,  that  as  the  temperature  declined, 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  also  diminished.  In  this 
foul  sewer  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  charcoal,  was  20*7  per 
cent. 

"With  reference  to  the  durability  of  charcoal  *  in  the 
ventilators,  Dr.  Miller  found  that  in  the  Park  Street 
sewer  it  was  used  for  nearly  six  months.  After  this 
time  ^'  it  contained  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
moisture,  but  appeared  as  though  dry  when  jiandled* 

♦  Vide  pp.  860, 8S1. 
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This  moisture  had  been  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the 

charcoal,  and  had  not  penetrated  the  box  from  the 

road.    One  hundred  parts  of  the  damp  charcoal  gave  Experiments  on 

off,  when  heated,  19-7  parts  of  water,  and  a  small  ^*^^^'^,J*  **^ 

quantity  of  an  offensive  ammoniacal  liquid.    Nitrates  charcoal. 

were  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  products 

retained  by  the  charcoal."    In  the  case  of  the  charcoal 

from  Great  Smith  Street  sewer,  which  was  a  very  foul 

sewer,  with  but  few  ventilators,  after  it  had  been  in 

use  about  ten  weeks,  **  it  had  absorbed  37  *  2  per  cent 

of  moisture,  and  the  water  which  was  distilled  off  had 

the  peculiar  odour  of  the  sewage  gases." 

Dr.  Miller  said  that  "  the  important  practical  con-  Opinion  of 
elusion  is  that  charcoal,  though  thus  saturated  with  ^•^^i^®'* 
moisture,  does  not  obstruct  the  escape  of  air,  which  it 
still  effectually  purifies." 

Other  materials  have  been  proposed  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  abstraction  and  destruction  of  sewer 
gas ;  such,  for  example,  as  carbide  of  iron,  a  material  Oarbide  of 
which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  filtration  and  ^^^' 
purification  of  water,  and  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  (its 
inventor)  says,  it  is  an  extremely  useful  and  durable 
material  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  destroying 
foul  gases,  and  for  the  purification  of  air  generally,  and 
it  was  recommended  by  him  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  best  means  of  removing 
the  unpleasant  odours  from  the  air  supplied  to  those 
Houses. 

Lime  has  been  used  and  repeatedly  recommended  Lime. 
as  an  agent  for  neutralizing  or  purifying  the  gases 
escaping  from  sewers.  It  has  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose  on  account  of  its  having  proved  efiBicient  in 
purifying  ordinary  carburetted  hydrogen  as  used  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination.  It  is  difficult  of  appli- 
cation to  sewers,  and  will  not  prove  so  successful  as 
charcoal. 

Chlorine  gas  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  Chlorine  gas. 
destroying  the  noxious  property  of  the  gases  which 
escape   at   the  ventilators  provided  for  the  sewers. 
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Varions  modes  have  been  suggested  for  liberating  this 
gas ;  SB,  for  example,  hj  the  use  of  common  salt  and 
nitric  acid,  or  by  placing  materials  rich  in  chlorine, 
such  as  chloride  of  lime,  in  trays,  from  which  the 
chlorine  would  slowly  evaporate  into  the  surrounding 
air.  Sulphurous  acid  has  been  proposed  in  connection 
with  the  deodorization  or  oxidation  of  sewer  air,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  given  in  a  Beport 
of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  from  which  the  following 
quotations  are  taken: — ^**At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Cook,  the  member  for  the  Poplar  district,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  past  engaged  in  trying  experiments 
upon  the  deodorization  of  the  foul  effluvium  from  the 
sewers  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  Northumberland  Street,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Euston  Bead  with  the  Tottenham 
Court  Boad.  Near  the  bottom  of  and  within  the  shaft, 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  porous 
earthenware  pipes  were  placed  horizontally  on  the  four 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tube  7  feet  6  inches  long 
and  2  inches  in  the  clear  diameter.  From  thence  an  inch 
leaden  pipe  was  continued  upwards  for  a  height  of 
about  5  feet  6  inches,  at  which  point  it  was  connected 
with  a  glazed  stoneware  jar  capable  of  holding  about  one 
gallon.  The  tube  was  then  filled  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  the  pressure  maintained  therein  by  always  keeping 
a  supply  of  liquid  in  the  jar.  By  this  means  the  acid 
was  kept  constantly  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the 
pipe  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  sewer  effluvium 
as  it  ascended  in  the  shaft.  The  wet  evaporating  sur- 
face presented  to  the  current  of  foul  air  by  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pipes  was  about  224  square  inches.'' 

**  The  mean  results  of  many  experiments,  made  under 
an  average  hydraulic  pressure  of  5  feet  10  inches,  showed 
a  consumption  of  less  than  2  lbs.  of  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1 '  040  in  twenty-four  hours."  "  So  far  as  the 
observations  have  gone,  this  agent,  whilst  in  action, 
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appears  to  haye  neutralized  the  foul  smells."  '^  Owing 
to  leakages  in  the  few  pipes  that  were  ihade  for  the 
purpose  of  the  trial,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  • 

a  continuance  of  the  experiment  in  its  original  form, 
but  upright  porous  pipes  have  been  placed  in  this 
shaft,  and  in  two  other  air  shafts  in  Camden  Boad,  of 
which  complaints  had  recently  been  made,  and  these 
are  now  in  working  order." 

"  The  Messrs.  McDougall,  the  manufacturing  chemists,  Messrs.  ^ 
have  introduced  a  modification  of  the  application  of  apparatw. 
sulphurous  acid,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Cook,  and 
which  has  been  tried  in  an  air  shaft  in  Bobert  Street, 
Hampstead  Bead.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stone- 
ware jar  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  made  to 
drop  slowly  upon  a  shallow  tray  containing  a  solid 
base,  consisting,  I  believe,  chiefly  of  sulphite  of  lime» 
which  results  in  the  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
to  the  action  of  which  the  ascending  gases  from  the 
sewer  are  exposed.  Di£Sculties,  however,  have  pre-  Difficulties  of 
sented  themselves  in  the  working  of  this  arrangement,  Ij^iem,^  *^* 
as  the  proper,  or  uniform,  intermixture  of  the  two 
agents  has  not  yet  been  effected  for  any  lengthened 
period."  From  a  further  Beport  as  to  the  experiments 
in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  read  on  the  2l8t  of  January, 
1871,  the  following  is  taken: — ''In  the  ventilating 
shaft  in  Tottenham  Court  Bead,  in  place  of  the  rect- 
angular pipes  laid  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  (but  which  had  become  fractured),  a  length  of 
about  5  feet  6  inches  of  2-inch  porous  pipes  was  placed 
vertically  in  the  shaft,  and  connected  with  the  reservoir 
near  the  surface  of  the  roadway  which  had  been  used 
in  the  original  experiment.  This  was  kept  supplied 
with  acid,  and  the  result  of  twenty-seven  days'  con- 
tinuous working  gave  a  consumption  of  about  53  pints 
of  acid,  or  rather  less  than  a  quart  per  day."  ^  At 
Bobert  Street  the  process  has  been  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strip  of  flannel,  which  is  placed  in  the 
shaft  under  the  stoneware  receiver  that  had  been  used 
In  the  fonner  experiment  with  the  solid  base  at  this 
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place,  and  by  means  of  a  stoneware  tap  the  acid  is 
regulated  to*drop  npon  the  flannel,  previously  moistened 
with  water.  The  results  of  thirty-eight  days'  working 
upon  this  system  showed  a  consumption  of  about  65 
pints  of  acid,  or  rather  less  than  1|  pint  per  day,  and 
in  this  case  also  the  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  apparent  escape  of  effluvium  from  the  shaft.'' 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith, ''  it  first  deodorizes,  but 
it  gives  off  its  oxygen  easily,  and  acts  as  an  oxidizer. 
It  also  acts  as  an  acid,  and  dissolves  animal  matter. 
Its  action  is  complex ;  it  causes  coughing,  and  it  is  in 
great  quantities  injurious  to  the  lungs ;  how  much  in 
small  quantities  it  is  not  known.  It  purifies  the  air 
from  putrid  matter,  destroying  that  when  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  as  it  destroys  putrid  and  living  bodies  dissolved 
or  in  a  liqtlid  state,  and  it  is  therefore  an  excellent 
fumigator.  How  much  it  brings  of  Other  evils  is  an 
important  question.  It  alters  the  air  of  towns  entirely ; 
every  coal-burning  town  is  compelled  to  breathe  it." 
This  gas,  if  present  in  excess,  when  escaping  from  a 
ventilator,  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  many  persons 
on  account  of  its  sulphurous  smell,  and  when  gas  is 
used  at  those  periods  of  the  day  when  there  are  in- 
currents  into  the  sewer  the  diffusion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  to  the  men  who  may  be  engaged  within 
the  sewers.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  applying 
the  proper  quantity  of  acid  to  manufacture  gas  for 
the  destruction  of  gas.  The  gas,  manufactured,  itself 
becomes  an  impurity  when  present  in  excess,  and  if 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  the  sewer  air  would 
not  have  its  poisonous  properties  destroyed.  Neither 
sulphurous  acid  gas  nor  other  gases  have  proved  at 
present  so  efficient  as  charcoal,  when  properly  applied, 
and  moreover  they  are  attended  with  considerably 
greater  cost^  and  are  by  no  means  so  easy  of  applica- 
tion. 

A  spray  of  water  has  been  suggested   and    used 
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ezperimmtally,  in    order   to    preTCDt   the   offensiTe  Mr.  E.  Rnm> 
effluvia  escaping  from   sewer  veatilators  in  LoDdon. 
Fig.  77  represeiila  a  section  of  the  Patent  ventilator  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Bambold. 


It  most  not  be  loet  sight  of  that  the  only  way  in  which 
water  conld  act  in  a  ventilator  is :  let,  in  washing  the 
sewer  air,  and  probably  carrying  down  any  suspended 
matter ;  2Ddly,  by  absorbing  the  gaseous  matter  present ; 
3rd,   by  carrying  the   air  downwards,  or  preventing 
its  escape  at  a  particular  point.    In  this  case,  the  Priodpisor 
eewer  air,  in  alt  probability,  would  be  sweeter  for  being  '^^[(.to, 
washed,  but  the  amount  of  fool  air  that  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  spray  of  water  would  be  insignificant, 
and  while  the  spray  will  carry  atmospheric  air  down 
with  it,  as   well   as  the   sewer  air,   and  so   produce 
dilution,    and    probably   some   oxidation,   it    is   very 
doubtful  if  a  system  of  this  kind  would  act  if  uni- 
versally adopted,  for  if  every  opening  into  a  sewer  ia 
fitted  with  BU  appliance  for  carrying  the  sewer  air 
back  from  the  street  level,  what  ia  to  become  of  it, 
especially  when  natural  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
sewers  to  expel  it  ?  It  cannot  he  overlooked  that  water  EStct  of 
in  falling  may  carry  down  comparatively  pure  air  into    *  '"*  ""*"• 
•  the  sewage,  and  this  air  may  be  fouled  in  its  passage 
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through  the  sewage,  so  that  when  it  escapes  from  the 
sewage  it  may  become  a  source  of  impurity  in  the  air 
of  the  sewers.* 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  ventilation  of  sewers 
cannot  be  properly  carried  out  unless  the  system  of 
sewers  has  been  constructed  with  special  reference  to 
their  yentilation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  sewers 
may  act  as  chimneys,  so  that  warm  sewer  air  may  be 
transferred  by  the  sewers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  system*  In  order  to  obviate  the  evils 
arising  from  the  transference  and  accumulation  of  foul 
air  in  the  higher  portion  of  a  sewered  district,  measures 
must  be  taken,  when  designing  a  system  of  sewers,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  discharge  and  treatment  of  the  sewer  air 
as  fast  as  it  arises  in  any  portion  of  the  system.  The 
mode  usually  adopted  of  preventing  the  transference  of 
sewer  gas  &om  one  portion  of  a  district  to  another,  is 
to  take  a  small  portion  of  the  fall  at  every  manhole  or 
ventilator,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  step,  which  breaks  the 
sewer  into  short  lengths,  so  that  the  gas  found  in  one 
length  of  sewer  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  upper 
portion  of  each  separate  section,  instead  of  traversing 
the  whole  length  of  the  sewers  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  points.  Figs.  78  and  79  illustrate  the  principle 
involved  in  the  system.  Fig.  78  represents  a  branch 
sewer  discharging  into  the  main  sewer  at  A.  This 
branch  sewer  may  be  of  indefinite  length,  and  is 
drawn  with  one  uninterrupted  fall,  therefore  the  gases 
generated  would  naturally  tend  to  ascend  towards  B, 
or  be  driven  upwards  in  that  direction  by  any  increase 
in  the  flow  of  the  sewage  causing  the  sewer  air  to  be 
compressed.  If  a  ventilator  is  inserted  at  A,  and 
another  at  B,  there  are  certain  times  when  air  would 
enter  at  A  and  rush  up  the  sewer  to  B  with  a  velocity 
determinable  by  the  altitude  of  B  above  A,  and  even 
supposing  that  there  is  an  opening  midway  between  the 
two  points,  or  at  C,  the  gases  moving  from  A  in  the 

♦  Vide  p,  374. 
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direction  of  B,  having  a  given  velocity,  are  moving  in 
tte  same  plane  as  the  line  of  sewer,  therefore  they  may 
leap  acroSB  the  opening  at  C  and  fltill  continue  to  ascend 
the  eewer  and  to  accumulate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B. 


S«wcncon- 

itmcM  in 


To  remedy  this  defect  and  prevent  the  nndne  accumula- 
tion or  transfer  of  sewer  air,  the  sewers  are  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  steps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79.  The  gases, 
therefore,  that  are  found  at  A  or  between  A  and  C  have 
a  tendency  to  be  dischaif;ed  at  C,  because  the  sewer 
2  c 
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WaUrfalls  in 
sewen  lead  to 
discharge  of 
foni  air. 


Reason  why 
some  Tentila- 
tors  oflTensive. 


Flap  valves 
used  in  connect 
tion  with  ven- 
tilation. 


Balance  valve. 


above  G  is  not  in  the  same  plane  as  the  sewer  below  C, 
and  the  gases,  consequently,  are  directed  out  of  the  line 
of  plane  in  which  they  were  travelling,  and  are  neces^ 
sarily  compelled  to  escape  at  C. 

Steps  in  sewers  tend  to  break  up  the  system,  but  in  de- 
signing a  scheme  of  sewerage,  the  steps  are  not  required 
to  be  great,  as  an  overfall  of  sewage  in  a  sewer  is  likely 
to  lead  to  the  discharge  of  foul  air  which  in  the  absence 
of  this  fall  would  not  take  place,  for  whenever  a  fall  of 
water  takes  place  air  is  dragged  by  the  induced  current 
into  the  liquid  below,  and  after  passing  into  the  liquid 
rises  again  to  the  surface  and  escapes,  just  as  when 
ale  or  beer  is  poured  into  a  glass,  the  falling  liquid 
carries  air  with  it  into  the  glass,  which  rising  to 
the  top  forms  the  head  or  bubbles  that  appear  on  the 
surface.  Ventilators  in  which  there  is  a  step  or  an 
abrupt  fall  of  sewage  are  invariably  offensive  unless 
they  are  effectually  protected  by  charcoal  screens, 
showing  that  the  air  which  is  carried  into  the  sewage 
and  afterwards  liberated  from  it  has  become  offensive, 
and  in  all  probability  is  carrying  particles  of  sewage 
with  it,  thus  confirming  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land  that  have  before  been  referred  to.* 

Other  provisions  are  also  necessary  sometimes  to  be 
made ;  as,  for  example,  lightly-balanced  hanging  valves, 
which  fill  the  upper  portion  of  the  sewer,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  to  prevent  a  direct  current  of 
air  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  districts.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  80.  As  a  matter  of  precaution 
it  is  well,  when  sewers  are  constructed  with  steps,  that 
the  lower  end  of  each  section  should  be  provided  with 
a  flap  valve,  for  sometimes  the  combined  effect  of  the 
draught  caused  by  the  shaft  and  the  draught  caused  by 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sewer  may  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  gases  onward  up  the  sewer. 

In  Figs.  81  and  82  is  shown  a  new  balance  valve 
invented  by  the  author  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Doulton  and  Co.    Fig.  81  represents  a  front 

♦  Vide  p.  819. 
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elevation,  and  Fig.  82  ie  a  aection  of  the  valve.  The  flap 
of  this  valve  is  hurg  at  the  top  and  can  be  balanced  to 
any  degree  by  merely  screwing  in  or  out  the  weighted 
spindle  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  flap.  The  advantt^ 
of  this  valve,  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  shackle 
valve,  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  force  is  required 


to  open  it,  and  no 
lodgment  of  solids 
can  take  place  be- 
hind it^  for  the  valve 
may  always  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  re- 
main open  at  the 
bottom,  when   the 
slightest  back  cur- 
rent of  air  or  liquid  would  close  it    In  the  case  of 
the  shackle  and  tankard  valve,  of  course  there  is  always 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  flap  to  be  moved  before  it 
Vcntiiition  of    will  opoD.    In  sewors  of  flat  inclination  the  author 
grIiiM°f""'"  has  introduced  chambers,  in  which  air  may  accumu- 
late and  discharge  through  a  shaft  ascending  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  as  illustrated  in  Figs. 
83,  84,  and  85. 
Fig.  83  represents  the  longitudinal  section  of  s  ven- 
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titating  chamber  for  a  brick  sewer,  Fig.  84  the  trans- 
Terse  section  of  the  same,  and  Fig.  85  represents 
the  longitadinal  sectitm  of  a  ventilating  chamber  formed 


in  a  pipe  sewer.  In  this  case  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
chamber  are  formed  of  split  earthenware  pipes  covered 
with  concrete,  and  the  sides  are  constmcted  of  brickwork. 
These  chambers  in  practice  are  found  equivalent  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  sewers  as  before  described. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  charcoal  ie  a  most 
valuable  and  efiBcient  agent  for  absorbing  sewer  air, 
therefore  no  system  of  sewer  ventilation  is  complete 
without  an  arrangement  for  containing  it.  Various 
forms  of  charcoal  ventilators  have  from  time  to  time  Fonu  of  char- 
been  introduced.  In  using  charcoal,  it  should,  however,  ^tiUton. 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whenever  it  is  employed  it  should 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  obstruct  natural  ventilation, 
end  it  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  for  it  loses  its 
power  if  it  gets  completely  saturated  with  water.  All 
those  ventilators  in  which  charcoal  is  placed  in  mass, 
BO  as  to  completely  fill  the  aperture  provided  for  venti- 
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lation  greatly  interfere  with  the  nattiral  veatilation 
of  the  sewers,  as  anyone  may  ascertain  for  themselves 
if  they  will  bnt  make  a  single  experiment  with  an 
ordinary  bottle,  such  as  is  used  in  experimenta  on 
ventilation.    Tlie  experiment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  86, 


which  represents  a  wide-moatbed  bottle  having  two 
tubes  inserted  ia  the  cork ;    a  light  being  placed 
within  the  bottle,  a  current  of  air  is  set  up  down 
one  tube  aod  up  the  other,  as  shown  by  the  arrowa. 
Now  if  a  perforated  tray  containing  a  thin  layer  of 
cbarcoal  is  placed  on  the  top  of  either  of  the  tubes, 
Drswhack  [o     Ventilation  is  obstructed,  and  the  lighted  candle  soon 
Ine  Xn^'i  in  B*^^  ''"*■     So  it  Is  with  charcoal  used  in  mass  in  sewer 
man.  ventilators.    Moreover,  charcoal  used  in  mass  is  liable 

to  concrete  together,  and  the  pores  and  space  between 
the  pieces  get  stopped  up  with  the  dust  blown  and 
drawn  into  the  open  ventilators,  so  that  in  course  of 
time  the  way  through  the  charcoal  is  blocked,  and 
ventilation  completely  stopped.  Then  the  air  of  the 
sewers  is  corked  up,  and  may  acquire  such  a  d^;ree  of 
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tension  as  to  be  attended  with  inconvenience  if  not  with 
danger. 

The  allied  evils  arising  from  the  choking  of  sewer 
ventilators  with  charcoal  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing into  disuse  this  most  valuable  material  for  destroying 
the  organic  compounds  of  sewer  air.     K  we  inquire  inquiry  into 

i«  .  .  •i.i  -iTi*    nse  and  disuse 

into  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  use  and  disuse  of  of  charcoal. 
charcoal  in  sewer  ventilators,  it  will  be  found  that  no 
town  that  did  once  use  charcoal  in  its  sewer  ventilators 
has  become  more  healthy  by  its  disuse ;  on  the  other 
handy  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  unprotected 
ventilators  may  be  the  source  of  disease.*  There 
is  not  any  town  that  does  not  use  charcoal  in  its 
ventilators,  in  which  the  ventQators  are  not  the  subject 
of  constant  complaint,  as  creating  a  nuisance.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  cases  charcoal  has  been 
reintroduced  into  some  of  the  sewer  ventilators,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  as  to  the  nuisance  and 
danger  of  the  unprotected  sewer  ventilators.  Experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  charcoal  ventilators  will  prevent 
any  nuisance  arising  from  an  open  sewer  ventilator.  Consequences 
During  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Croydon,  in  r^moviuf 

1875  and  1876,  the  charcoal  was  removed  from  the  charcoal  from 

'ventilators  at 

ventilators,  but  after  it  was  removed,  no  abatement  Croydon. 
occurred  in  the  fever,  which  continued  until  the 
springs  had  risen  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1876, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  epidemic  dis- 
appear. The  experience  of  fever  again  at  the  usual 
period  in  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  springs  in 

1876  and  1877,  shows  that  the  cause  is  not  in 
sewer  air ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  removal 
of  the  charcoal  from  the  sewer  ventilators,  Croydon 

has  not  been  more    healthy ;    in    fact,  there  have  increase  of 
been  a  greater  number  of   deaths  from  diphtheria,  croup  at '^'^ 
croup,  and  other  kindred  diseases  in  the  district  since  <^y<ion. 
the  charcoal  was  removed  from  the  ventilators  than  was 
ever  known  at  any  previous  period.    Table  No.  60 
shows  this  very  clearly,  and  this  increased  death  rate 

♦  Vide  p.  359. 
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Tabli  Ko.  60* — Showing  the  Dbathb  from  Difhthbbia  and 
Cboup  in  Cbotdon  between  the  years  1869  and  1877. 


Complaints  of 
nuisance  at 
Crojdon. 


Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette's 
recommenda- 
tion of  char- 
coal in  8«wer 
ventilators.   . 


To  get  full 
benefit  all  the 
ventilators 
must  be 
supplied  with 
it. 


EsttBUted 

No.  of 

DIphllMria 

Ho.  of 

Gkoop 
Death  Bats 

Year. 

PopaUtion 
of  District. 

Deaths  from 

Death  Rate 

Deaths  from 

Dlpbtberia. 

per  1000. 

GlTMIp. 

periooa 

1869 

51.755 

5 

•096 

11 

•212 

1870 

54,075 

8 

•055 

9 

•166 

1871 

55,663 

0 

•000 

5 

•089 

1872 

56,356 

4 

•070 

2 

•035 

1878 

57,099 

8 

•141 

12 

•210 

1874 

60,792 

4 

•065 

13 

•213 

1875 

63,000 

7 

•111 

5 

•079 

1876 

64,500 

26 

•403 

19 

•294 

1877 

66,000 

43 

•651 

24 

•363 

from  these  diseases  has  been  combined  with  a  greater 
number  of  complaints  of  the  nuisance  of  the  open 
ventilators.  In  fact»  since  the  removal  of  the  charcoal 
more  complaints  have  been  made  in  a  single  week  of 
the  nuisance  of  ventilat(»rs  than  occurred  in  the  whole 
previous  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  charcoal  was 
in  use.  Here  then  we  see  nuisance  increased,  and  no 
sanitary  benefit  accruing,  simply  because  somebody  has 
said  that  charcoal,  however  good  in  itself,  impedes  venti- 
lation, and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  at  Croydon 
as  elsewhere,  charcoal  has  again  been  put  into  some  of 
the  ventilators  complained  of  as  creating  a  nuisance, 
as  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil.  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  in  his  Beport  on  the  Ventilation  of  the 
Sewers  of  London,  stated  that  "  the  experiments  already 
made  appear  to  me  to  have  given  results  sufficiently 
&vourable  to  warrant  my  recommending  that  charcoal 
ventilators  be  fitted  to  such  ventilating  shafts  as  may 
be  the  source  of  annoyance."  It  ought  here  to  be 
observed  that  the  full  benefit  of  charcoal  cannot  be 
secured  unless  all  the  ventilators  are  filled  with  it,  as 
the  effect  of  air  passing  over  charcoal  into  the  sewer  is 
to  carry  with  it  an  increase  of  oxygen  in  a  nascent 
form,  ready  to  oxidize  the  oxidizable  matter  present 
in  the  air  of  the  sewer.  If,  however,  air  can  enter 
the  sewera  without  passing  over  the  charcoal,  the 
effect  charcroal  produces  on  the  entering  air  is  not 
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seemed.    MoreoYer,  the  iii-currents  of  air  into  a  sewer  inflaence  of 
over  the  charcoal  freshen  the  material,  and  thus  se-  Jh^e  mwot*^^ 
cure  its  constant  activity ;  if  any  air  enter  the  sewers  <>»»  ^^«  cJ»«- 
at  openings  other  than  those  protected  with  charcoal, 
the  revivifying  of  the  charcoal  itself  is  not  so  readily 
or  perfectly  secured.    In  the  construction  of  all  sewer 
ventilators  provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with 
surface  water,  rainfedl,  and  the  water  produced  by  the  Charcoal  u 
condensation  of  moist  vapour.    So  long  as  charcoal  is  l^t[ng*tet^ 
brought  into  contact  with  the  moist  air  of  sewers  it  will 
retain  its  efficiency,  but  the  moment  it  becomes  com- 
pletely saturated  with  water  the  condensed  oxygen 
within  its  pores  is  driven  out,  and  it  ceases  to  absorb  or 
destroy  the  noxious  gases.    Wherever  ventilators  are 
placed  in  the  surface  of  streets  (as  all  streets  have, 
more  or  less,  a  fall  longitudinally),  in  time  of  rain  the 
ventilator  often  becomes  the  receptacle  for  the  water 
flowing  from  a  very  large  area;  as  for  example,  the 
water  flowing  downhill  (especially  in  the  case  of  a  mac- 
adamized road)  follows  the  ruts  made  by  carriage  wheels, 
which  if  not  allowed  a  free  point  of  escape  into  the 
sewers  would  soon  fill  the  receptacle  provided  for  it,  and 
then  overflow  and  destroy  the  charcoal.    Lieut.-C!olonel  Duration  of 
Haywood  and  the  late  Dr.  Letheby  stated,  in  their  ^ept^.' 
Beport  to  the  City  authorities,  that  **  if  the  situation  of 
the  ventilators  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the 
charcoal  dry,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  require 
renewal  more  frequently  than  once  a  year,*  but  under 
existing  circumstances  many  of  them  require  to  be  Modeofprc- 
changed  not  less  than  once  a  month.'*    It  has  been  ^ifrom^wet. 
proposed  to  prevent  the  water  entering  the  ventilators 
by  raising  them  above  the  general  level  of  the  road, 
but  this  plan  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  only 
partially  meets  the  difficulty.    Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  rid  of  this  water  without  injuring  the 
charcoal,  but  most  of  such  attempts  have  not  been  very 
successful,  as  the  channel  provided  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  also  allows  of  the  escape  of  the  sewer  air,  or  it  is 

♦  Vide,  pp.  360,  866. 
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liable  to  get  stopped  up,  and  then  the  charcoal  is 
destroyed  by  the  overflow,  joBt  as  if  no  chaDuel  had 
been  provided  for  ita  escape.  In  the  ventilator  illua- 
trat«d  in  Fig.  87  the  charcoal  is  placed  in  trays  which 


ObjectioDi  to     completely  fill  the  shaft  of  the  manhole.    The  intro- 
ciiBrciMi  dacUon  of  trays  of  charcoal  into  manholes,  as  here 

veDiiiatora,  illostrated,  is  objecticmable ;  the  charcoal  being  placed 
in  mass  interferes  with  the  natural  ventilatiou ;  espe- 
cially when  the  pores  get  clogged  with  dost  or  dirt 
drawn  in  from  the  street.  Moreover,  as  these  trays 
cannot  bo  made  to  fit  tightly  round  the  sides  of  the 
manhole,  sewer  gases  may  poas  without  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  materials  used  for  its  destruction. 
This  plan  is  also  attended  with  much  additional  labour 
in  renewing  the  material,  or  removing  the  trays  from 
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the  manhole  when  men  are'reqtiired  to  enter  the  seweis. 

Fig.  88  showa  a  mode  in  which  the  charcoal  is  arranged 

vertically;  it  is  still  osed  in  mass.    The  objection  to  Eflectofchuv 

this   plw»  is,  that  whenerer  charcoal    is  placed   in  JJ^"'"'"^ 

Terti<»l  trays,  unless  jammed  in  its  position  so  tightly 

as  to  obstruct  natural  Tentilation,  in  coarse  of  time  it 

setUee  down,  leaviug  an  aperture  over  it  by  which  the 

gases  may  escape  without  coming  into  contact  with  it. 

The  nse  of  a  single  vertical  tray  will  also  allow  gas  to 

escape  at  the  sides,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 

render  them  air-tight.     In  the  ventilator  illustrated  in 

Fig.  87  provision  has  been  made  for  getting  rid  of  the 

water  by  collecting  it  in  a  chamber  W,  which  is  intended 

to  be  discharged  at  the  bottom,  when  full,  by  hand  labour. 

In  Fig.  88  any  water  entering  the  receptacle  W  is 


intended  to  filter  through  the  filtering  medium  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  sewer,  bat  though  such  a  filter 
as  this  is  at  first  very  porous,  admitting  of  the  escape 
of  gas,  in  the  coarse  of  time  it  becomes  choked  from 
the  sludge  entering  by  the  open  granting,  so  that  when 
a  large  amount  of  rainfall  is  passed  into  the  receptacle 
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it  does  not  flow  away,  bat  overflows  and  wets  the 

charcoal.    Fig.  89  illnstrates  an  arnuig«meDt  adopted 

Hctrepoiitu     bf  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  experimental 

Board  Miwri-  '  t,  ■  .        ,.  •       i      ■  ,    ■    -  v 

mental  Tcnti-     porpofies.     It  conflurts  of  a  single  tray,  containing  cbar- 
utor.  00^  placed  over  a  vertical  pipe  leading  directly  from 


the  crown  of  the  sewer.     The  charcoal  in  this  case  is 
placed  in  muss,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  getting 
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rid  of  surface  water.    Figs.  90  and  91  illustrata  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts for  the  ventilation  of  the  sewere.    Fig,  90  repr&- 
Bents  the  system   adopted   in   the  City  sewers.     The  City  «ewer» 
trays  containing  the  charcoal  do  not  fill  the  entire  tiiator. 
aperture  of  the  ventilating  shaft,  but  are  laid  zig-zag, 
BO  that  there  is  an  open  space  through  the  ventilator. 
This  arrangement  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  system  iu 
which  the  charcoal  is  laid  in  mass,  as  an  opening  is  left 
communicating  with  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  and 
vrith  the  sewer  on  the  other.     The  charcoal  is  placed  in 
trays,  which  are  inserted  in  the  shaft  of  the  ventilator 
in  such  a  position  that  the  gas  is  brought  into  contact 
with  it,  while  no  pressure  can  be  exercised  in  expelling 
the  gases  from  the  sewers.     The  faults  of  this  system  Paultiofthu 
are  that  the  ventilating  trays  cannot  Itf  made  to  fit  ^™^' "'"''' 
tightly  at  the  sides,  therefore  a  smaU  amount  of  gas 
can  escape  without  oxidation  by  the  sides  of  the  trays. 
The  dirt-box,  moreover,  is  so  small  that  in  times  of 
heavy  rain&ll  it  is  quite  inadequate,  and  speedily  gets 
filled    with   water,  which,   overflowing,  destroys  the 
charcoal.    The  author,  having  need  this  description  utbun'a 
of  ventilator  very  extensively,  and  finding  that  the  Xt^*'^  """ 


charcoal  so  speedily  got  destroyed,  introdnoed  an  im 
provement  npcoi  it,  which  is  fllnstrated  in  Figa.  92,  93, 
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and  94.*  The  improTement  consiBta  of  an  arrange- 
improSri  "  "'  "ont  by  which  the  water,  after  filling  the  dirt-box,  can 
Tuitiiator.        be  passed  away  to  the  sewera  in  snch  a  manner  as  Dot 


to  destroy  tbe  charcoal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
chaonel  for  tlie  escape  of  the  water  is  so  formed  as  to 
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prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas  without  its  being  brought 
into  cootact  with  the  charcoaL  Fig.  92  lepresents  a 
section  throngh  the  improred  ventilator,  d  is  the 
dirt-box,  t  the  trays  containing  the  charcoal,  h  the 
handle,  by  which  the  trays  are  raised  or  lowered  when 
required,  o  is  the  cover  of  the  ventilator,  ff  the  grating 
by  which  the  air  escapes,  o  ia  the  month  of  the  over- 
flow in  the  dirt-box  for  receiving  any  sorplos  of  water, 
8  the  tronghs  for  ooave3?ing  the  water  away;  they 
are  arranged  outside  the  ventilator,  and  are  open  to 
the  underside  of  the  trays  of  charcoal,  as  shown  in  the 
longitudinal  section  Fig.  93.  Any  water  entering  by 
the  opening  o  follows  the  direction  of  the  arrows  shown 
in  Fig.  92,  and  so  completely  changes  its  direction  that 
any  gas  entering  the  channel,  in  obedience  to  natural 
laws,  must  escape  into  the  ventilator  and  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  charcx)al,  while  the  water  flows 
away  without  touching  the  charcoal.  Fig.  94  shows  the 
plan  of  the  ventilator  on  the  top. 

Fig.  95  represents  what  is  called  Brooke's  patent  ^'^i'^ 
ventilator.    The  charcoal  is  placed  in  mass  in  a  single 


tray  T,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  ventilating  shaft 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  89.  No 
provision  is  mode  for  getting  rid  of  any  water  which 
may  enter  the  open  ventilator,  which  is  left  to  soak 
away,  or  overflow  and  destroy  the  charcoal.  Messrs. 
Brooke  have  also  another  form  of  ventilator,  which  is 
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need  Id  combination  with  a  street  gully,  and  ia  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  96. 

Pio_  9g_  Mr.  A.  Jacob's  pa- 

tent chareoal  sewer 
I  ventilator  is  repre- 

sented in  Fig.  97. 

This  ventilatot  ia 
extremely  compact 
in  form,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  nsed 
in  combination  with 
a  manhole,  the  char- 
coal arrangement 
forming  part  of  the 
manhole  cover.  The 
charcoal  is  placed  in 
a  perforated  cylin- 
der in  mass.  The 
receptacle  for  the 
dnst,  dirt,  and  water 
is  vary  small,  so  that 
Fio.  97.  the  apertures  pro- 

vided for  ventila- 
tion are  liable  to 
be  speedily  choked 
with  dost  or  mud, 
and  the  means  of 
disposing  of  the 
overflow  water  is  de- 
fective. The  over- 
flow water  in  this 
ventilator  is  in- 
tended to  be  got  rid 
of  by  small  ayphon 
pipes  dipping  into 
the  dirt-box,  bat 
as  these  pipes  will  get  speedily  choked  with  mud, 
or  may  be  frozen  up  in  wintw,  they  will  soon  become 
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inoperative,  and  in  the  summer,  shonld  the  dirt-box 
be  emptied  and  the  ventilator  is  not  kept  filled  with 
water  to  seal  the  syphons,  sewer  gas  will  escape  by 
them  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  charcoal. 
Iq  Fig.  98    is    represented  Harrison's  patent  char-  H>rri»e'i 


coal  ventilator.  The  arrangement  of  the  charcoal  in 
this  ventilator  is  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  88,  and 
the  observations  already  made  upon  that  form  of 
ventilator  equally  apply  to  this  form."  The  improve- 
ment in  this  ventUator  consists  of  a   movable  dirt- 

•  Vide  p.  383. 
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box  D,  with  an  overflow  pipe  from  the  top  carried 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  manhole,  where  it  is  made 
to  dip  into  a  pool  of  sewage,  so  that  there  is  always 
an  amount  of  sewage  equal  to  the  area  of  the  descend- 
ing pipe  which  ia  open  to  the  street.     In  Fig.  99  is 


represented  Hildred's  patent  charcoal  sewer  ventilator. 
The  charcoal  in  this  ventilator  is  placed  in  mass,* 
and  consequently  the  objections  to  the  use  of  charcoal 
in  mass  which  have  already  been  pointed  oat  equally 
apply  to  this  form  of  ventilator. 

The  overflow  water  from  the  streets  is  intended  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  means  of  the  syphon  trap  S.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  considering  the  ventilator. 
Fig.  97,  that  syphons  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
if  the  syphon  arrangement  of  this  ventilator  did  not 
block  up  with  mud,  or  was  not  frozen  up  in  winter,  in 
summer  it  would  become  uDsealed  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  trap,  unless  it  was  constantly 
renewed. 

In  Fulton's  patent  charcoal  ventilator,  the  charcoal  is 
simply  placed  in  a  horizontal  tray  the  top  of  which  is 
•  VWe  p.  382. 
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covered,  the  cover  having  openings  at  the  side  to  let  Fulton's 
out  the  air,  which  prevents  the  water  and  dust  from  the  J^wwer' 
street  fietlliiig  on  to  the  top  of  the  charcoal,  but  no  pro-  ▼entiiator. 
vision  is  made  to  carry  away  any  water  that  may  enter 
the  ventilator. 

The  imperfections  in  the  various  forms  of  charcoal  Latham's 
sewer  ventilators  which  hare  been  brought  into  opera-  ^;^:^^ 
tion  was  the  means  of  directing  the  author's  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  in  consequence  early  in  the  year 
1869  he  introduced  an  improved  form  of  charcoal  sewer 
ventilator^  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  the 
first  sanitary  engineers  of  the  day,  and  which  is  free 
from  the  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  respect 
to  other  ventilators.  The  simplicity  of  construction  of 
this  ventilator  and  its  economy  in  maintenance  are 
points  which  will  commend  it  to  the  reader's  attention.* 
The  action  of  this  ventilator  will  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  Figs,  100, 101,  and  102. 

The  larger  sizes  combine  in  themselves  manhole- 
cover,  lamphole,  and  ventilator,  while  the  smaller  sizes 
fulfil  the  two  last  ofiSces.  Each  of  the  large  ventilators 
consists  of  four  parts : — 

1st.  The  frame  a,  for  receiving  the  cover,  and  on  the  Description  of 
bottom  of  which  hangs  the  dirt-box  and  charcoal  venti-  ^•'***^***'- 
later.    These  frames  may  be  made  either  circular  or 
square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  102 ;  the  square  form  is  best 
for  paved  streets  or  for  square  shafts,  the  circular  for 
macadamized  roads. 

.2nd.  The  cover  0,.the  centre  part  of  which  is  solid, 
so  as  to  form  an  e£3cient  cover  for  the  charcoal  and 
protect  it  from  rain  or  the  water  used  in  street  water- 
ing, g  is  the  open  grating  in  the  cover  by  which  air 
escapes  or  is  drawn  into  the  sewers.  The  openings  of 
this  grating  are  arranged  concentrically,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  102,  and  are  formed  with  the  aperture  wider  below 
than  at  the  street  level,  so  that  mud  is  not  likely  to 

*  Mr.  Al&ed  Williams,  64,  Bankride,  London,  snpplieB  these 
ventilatoiB. 

2  D  2 
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adhere,  or  if  it  does  is  sood  remoTed  and  falls  directly 
into  the  dirt-box  immediately  below  the  grating.  Fig. 
102  sbowB  the  cover,  which  in  the  illustration  is  shown 


filled  in  with  wooden  blocks  (placed  endways  of  the 
grain)  for  deadening  the  sound  and  giving  an  efficient 
foothold  for  horses.  The  coTers,  however,  may  be  filled 
with  any  other  saitable  material,  snch  as  stone,  con- 
crete, or  asphalte. 
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3rd.  The  dirt-bos  d  hangs  in  a  groove  as,  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  a.  The  dirt-box  is  circular  on 
plan,  and  the' groove  m  is  intended  to  be  filled  with 


fine  Band.  The  weight  of  the  dirt-boz  and  ventilator 
pressing  into  the  sand  forms  a  gas-tight  joint  h  h  are 
handles  attached  to  the  dirt^bos  for  raising  or  lowering 
it  8  represents  an  open  spiral  trough  which  forms 
part  of  the  dirt-box,  and  which  is  used  for  conveying 
away  the  overflow  water  from  the  dirt-box  to  the 
sewer,  o  is  a  slot  in  the  side  of  the  dirt-box,  commu- 
nicating with  the  upper  portion  of  the  spiral  trough, 
through  which  the  water  entera  the  trough. 

4th.  The  spiral  trays  t,  for  containing  the  charcoal 
The  tray  is  shown  in  Fig.  101,  and  when  the  ventilator 
is  in  use  the  tray,  after  being  filled  with  charcoal,  is 
screwed  into  the  ventilator  over  the  spiral  trough  s,  by 
means  of  the  handle  h.  £ach  tray  consists  of  a  central 
^aft  p,  which  is  square,  and  oat  of  every  tace  project 
arms  of  T-iron,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  b. 
Fig.  101.    These  arms  are  attached  at  the  extremities 
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by  a  strip  of  iron  coiled  spirally,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
trays  is  filled  in  with  network.  The  arms  divide  the 
whole  tray  into  so  many  compartments  for  retaining 
the  charcoal,  which  in  consequence  is  kept  in  position, 
or  otherwise  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  slide  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tray.  The  trays  are  usually  gal- 
vanized, to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  sewer 
air. 

To  recapitulate  the  advantages  of  this  ventilator : 
Ist  That  should  the  charcoal  concrete  in  the  tray,  or  if 
its  pores  are  stopped  with  dust,  no  impediment  is 
offered  to  ventilation,  as  there  exists  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  sewer  and  the  external  atmosphere. 
2nd.  That  the  charcoal  is  completely  protected  from 
rain  or  water  entering  the  ventilator  or  leaking  through 
the  joints  of  the  cover,  consequently  it  will  retain  its 
efficiency  for  a  long  period.  3rd.  That  the  passage 
provided  for  the  overflow  water  from  the  dirt-box  is 
not  dependent  upon  traps  or  any  other  uncertain  device 
needing  assistance  to  maintain  it  in  perfect  working 
order.  4th.  The  escaping  vapours  are  all  brought  in 
contact  with  the  charcoal,  it  being  impossible  for  any 
to  escape  by  the  sides  of  the  tray  or  in  any  other 
way. 

The  action  of  the  ventilator  may  be  explained  as 
follows : — The  spiral  tray  having  been  filled  with  char- 
coal broken  the  size  of  filbert  nuts  and  screwed  into  the 
dirt-box,  and  the  cover  being  placed  in  position,  any 
mud  or  dust  passing  through  the  open  grating  will  fall 
directly  into  the  dirt-box.  Any  water  eutering  at  the 
grating  would  first  fill  the  dirt-box,  but  when  it  had 
risen  as  high  as  the  slot  o,  communicating  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spiral  trough,  it  would  overflow  by 
this  channel  passing  under  the  trays  of  charcoal  to  the 
sewer.  The  gases  ascending  £rom  the  sewer,  in  obedience 
to  well-known  laws,  have  always  a  constant  tendency  to 
ascend,  and  as  the  charcoal  of  the  spiral  tray  is  laid  at 
an  angle  slightly  diverging  from  the  horizontal,  the 
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gases  impinge  upon  the  charcoal  at  every  point  of  their 
ascent,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  103,  which 
shows  the  angle  at  which  the  charcoal  trays  are  placed ; 


Fig.  108. 


i  iHHi 


the  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  gases  upon  the 
trays  of  charcoaL  Any  gases  ascending  by  the  spiral 
trough  for  conveying  away  the  overflow  water,  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  just  the  same  as  if 
they  ascended  by  any  other  part  of  the  apparatus.  In 
this  ventilator  if  the  trays  do  not  fit  tightly  at  the  side 
of  the  chamber  no  escape  of  gas  will  arise,  as  the  trough 
for  conveying  away  the  overflow  water  projects  into  the 
ventilator,  and  any  gas  escaping  by  the  side  of  the  tray 
will  be  thrown  against  the  projecting  trough  above,  and 
so  into  the  mass  of  charcoal.  The  circular  form  of  the 
passage  through  the  ventilator,  moreover,  causes  the 
gases  to  move  by  a  series  of  deflections,  all  of  which 
tend  to  bring  it  more  intimately  in  contact  with  the 
charcoal,  and  the  trays  all  being  perforated  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  ready  absorption  of  the 
gas  by  the  charcoal.  An  advantage  of  this  ventilator 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  tray  of  charcoal  has  to  be 
screwed  into  the  ventilator,  and 'consequently  it  cannot 
be  overfilled  so  as  to  obstruct  ventilation.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  larger  sizes  of  these 
ventilators  combine  a  manhole-cover,  lamphole,  and 
ventilator,  for  by  removing  the  cover  and  withdrawing 
the  charcoal  it  forms  a  lamphole;  by  further  with- 
drawing the  dirt-box  it  becomes  a  manhole..  The 
arrangement  of  having  each  part  separately  movable 
has  its  advtotages,  as  the  charcoal  and  dirt  cannot 
get  mixed.    The  dirt-box  can  be  speedily  and  easily 
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emptied  by  removing  and  capsizing  it.  The  apparatus 
is  easily  fixed,  and  is  economical  in  cost,  as  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  brickwork  b  required  when  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  a  manhole  than  is  required  in 
some  other  forms  of  sewer  ventilator. 

The  number  of  ventilators  to  be  provided  for  the 
public  sewers  of  a  town  ought  to  bear  a  constant  ratio 
to  the  receiving  and  discharging  capacity  of  the  sewers. 
The  experience  of  the  author  goes  to  show  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  area  of  the  ventilating  gratings  should  equal 
the  discharging  capacity  of  the  sewers;  the  discharge 
from  the  ventilators  should  be  computed  as  taking 
place  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  head  of  water.  The  ventilators  should  be  placed 
closer  together  in  the  lower  parts  of  a  district,  and  the 
space  between  them  may  be  somewhat  increased  iu 
the  upper  part  of  the  district.  In  no  case  in  which 
houses  are  connected  with  the  sewers  should  the  dis- 
tance between  ventilators  be  more  than  200  yards. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  charcoal  in  sewer  venti* 
lators,  the  lato  Dr.  Letheby  and  LieQt.-C!olonel  Haywood 
considered  that  the  charcoal  would  last  for  twelve 
months  if  kept  perfectly  dry.*  In  the  author's  experi- 
ence,  its  duration  depends  upon  its  being  kept  dry»  and 
also  upon  the  work  it  has  to  perform.  One  ventilator 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  the  work  that  should  be 
distributed  over  a  dossen,  and  a  ventilator  containing 
only  a  small  amount  of  charcoal  cannot  remain  efficient 
as  long  as  a  ventilator*  containing  a  much  larger  bulk 
of  absorbing  material,  for  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  charcoal  beaj:8  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  volume  of  the  charcoal  in  use.  It  ia  true 
wisdom  therefore  to  renew  the  charcoal  at  short  intervals 
of  a  month,  and  revive  it  by  rebuming,  rather  than 
allow  it  to  remain  so  long  in  the  ventilators  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  The  amount  of  charcoal  used  in 
different  kinds  of  ventilators  varies  very  considerably ; 

*  Vide  pp.  360,  366,  and  381. 
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for  example,  the  quantity  used  in  a  ventilator  similar 
to  those  shown  in  Figs.  91  and  92,  having  four  trays 
each  14  inches  by  5i  inches,  is  3^  lbs.  The  quantity 
used  in  the  author's  spiral  ventilator,  Fig.  100,  when 
combined  with  a  20-inch  manhole-cover,  is  6  lbs.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  efiSciency  of  a  system  of  char-  Cost  of  char- 
coal ventilators  may  be  arrived  at  from  actual  experi-  ^  croydon.  ^ 
ence  at  Croydon,  where  there  were,  in  the  year  ending 
the  25th  of  March,  1872, 562  public  charcoal  ventilators 
of  various  kinds  at  work,  and  which  were  maintained 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  having  the  charcoal 
renewed  every  month.  The  cost  of  these  ventilators, 
including  labour,  new  charcoal,  fuel  used  in  rebuming 
the  old  charcoal,  &c.,  was  4s.  1^.  per  ventilator  per 
annum,  or  the  whole  system  would  have  been  covered 
by  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  levied 
over  the  whole  district.  The  charcoal  was  renewed  at  Rebuming  the 
Croydon  by  being  rebumt  in  a  set  of  iron  retorts,  at- 
mospheric air  being  excluded  during  the  process.  The 
escaping  vapours  are  led  away  from  the  retorts  by 
small  pipes  inserted  in  the  end  of  each  retort.  After 
red  heat  has  been  maintained  for  a  short  time,  the 
fires  are  allowed  to  die  out  and  the  whole  apparatus 
to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  withdrawn  from  the  retorts. 

The  ventilation  of  house-drains  is  of  equal  importance  Ventilation  of 
to  that  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  for  reasons  that    <>°*®-<i^'»»- 
have  been  already  pointed  out  and  explained  in  Fig.  76, 
page  355.      Sewers  cannot    be  ventilated  efficiently 
through  house-drains,  and  on  the  other  hand  house- 
drains  cannot    be  ventilated  by  the    public  sewers. 
Every  branch  sewer  and  every  branch  drain  needs  its  Ventilation 
own  separate  and  distinct  ventilator.     From  the  obser-  ev2ry^i«Tmch. 
vations  that  have  been  already  made  with  reference  to 
the  sealing  of  house-drains  in  periods  when  the  sewers 
are  gorged  with  sewage,  every  house-drain,  unless  venti- 
lated, becomes  a  hermetically  sealed  chamber,  and  every 
drop  of  water  entering  a  drain  under  such  conditions 
compresses  its  atmosphere  until  it  gains  such  a  degree 
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of  tensioQ  aa  to  force  an  exit,  and  the  pointa  of  escape 
for  sewer  air  are  usuallf  the  weakest  traps,  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  always  found  in  the  interior  of  hooses. 
All  kinds  of  propositions  have  been  made  for  the 
ventilation  of  house-drains  by  shafts  and  flues  of  various 
descriptions,  including  up-cast  and  down-cast  shafts  as 
used  in  mine  ventilation,  but  as  the  effects  of  various 
kinds  of  slia^  have  already  been  considered  in  conne<> 
tioQ  with  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  it  is  unnecessary 
again  to  consider  them.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  as  all  such  systems  fail  to  ventilate  sewers,  when 
applied  to  house-drains  the  fnilure  is  more  marked  and 
decisive,  as  the  forces  at  work  within  a  house-drain  are 
the  same  as  have  already  been  pointed  out  as  at  work 
within  a  sewer,  but  are  much  more  violent  and  irregular 
in  their  action.  House-drains  are  liable  to  constant 
and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  intermit- 
tent flow  through  them,  conditions  which  materially 
effect  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it 
indispensable  if  our  houses  are  to  be  ensured  against 
the  escape  of  sewer  air  into  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  and  which  show  that 


house-drains  cannot  ventilate  sewers,  it  has  been  seri- 
ously proposed  to  ventilate  boose-drains  into  the 
sewers.  Fig.  104  represents  a  form  of  trap  intended  to 
be  introduced  at  the  junction  of  a  bonse-drain  and 
sewer,  whereby  it  is  intended  that  the  sewage  should 
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flow  through  the  syphon  trap  S,  and  the  sewer  gas 

should  flow  from  the  house  drain  through  the  pipe  A 

into  the  sewer.     There  are  conditions,  as  the  inventors 

of  this  trap  declare,  when  a  current  of  air  may  take  place 

in  the  direction  intended ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that 

air  would  only  take  this  direction  when  forced ;  as  would 

be  the  case  in  a  hermetically  sealed  drain,  and  when  a 

volume  of  water  is  passed  into  it,  which,  by  increasing 

the  pressure  within  the  drain  causes  the  imprisoned  air 

to  acquire  sufficient  force  to  escape  by  this  passage  into 

the  sewer;  but  it  would  never  naturally  take  that 

direction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  may  objections  to 

often  be  such  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  air  to  force  a  J^*^*^to  ""^ 

trap  within  a  house  than  to  put  in  motion  a  descending  sewen. 

column  of  air ;  moreover,  what  is  to  become  of  such  a 

system  of  ventilation  as  this  when  the  sewers  are  flooded, 

and  when  both  the  house-drain  and  its  air  outlet  are 

sealed  with  water,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  76,  page  355  ? 

In  the  experience  of  the  author,  the  best  way  of  Best  mode  of 
ventilating  house-drains  is  the  true  Koman  type  of  hoMe^^raL. 
carrying  up  ventilating  pipes  at  the  heads  of  the  drain 
and  it  branches.     Care  must  be  exercised  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  convenient  point  for  the  termination  of 
these  ventilating  pipes,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  not  fitted  with  a  charcoal  apparatus  for  absorb- 
ing or  destroying  the  noxious  properties  of  the  sewer 
air.  The  point  of  exit  should  neither  be  near  a  window.  Termination  of 
ventilator,  or  the  top  of  a  chimney,  as  there  are  at  p?p^***°*^ 
certain  periods  currents  of  air  at  these  points  into  the 
house,  so  that  if  the  point  of  discharge  is  permitted  to 
terminate  near  these  openings,  sewer  air  may  be  drawn 
into  our  habitations.    Great  care  should  also  be  exer-  Selection  of 
cised  in  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  construction  ^^aJJinf'*'^ 
of  ventilating  pipes,  and  for  forming  their  joints,  espe-  pip«s* 
cially  in  cases  where  they  have  to  pass  through  the 
interior  of  houses,  for  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  superior  temperature  of  the  air  of  a  house  has 
always  a  natural  tendency  to  &vour  the  escape  of  sewer 
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Piat«  xn.  air  within  rather  than  without  the  house.  In  Plate  XII. 
is  represented  the  section  of  a  house  with  its  arrange* 
ments  for  drainage,  water  supply,  and  ventilation  of 
the  drains.  In  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  range  of 
water-closets  forms  the  head  of  the  house-drain,  and 
the  soil  pipe  Y  is  carried  up  and  forms  the  ventilating 
pipe,  which  may  terminate  above  the  eaves  of  the 
house  if  there  are  no  windows  near,  or  may  be  carried 
up  the  slope  of  the  roof  either  inside  or  outside  the 
building,  and  made  to  terminate  a  few  inches  above  the 
ridge  of  the  house.  V*  shows  a  branch  ventilating  pipe 
communicating  with  the  main  ventilating  pipe  above 
the  upper  closet,  the  object  of  which  is  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  induced  current  created  by  the 
falling  water,  which  may  untrap  the  lower  closet  in  the 
absence  of  this  branch  ventilator. 
Shafts  formed  lu  the  Construction  of  new  houses,  the  shafts  for 
in  walls.  ventilating  the  drains  may  be  formed  within  the  waUs 

of  the  house,  in  which  case  they  must  be  made  air- 
tight, and  should  be  lined  with  glazed  impervious  tubes 
Necessity  of      socurely  jointed.   Where  there  are  a  number  of  branches 
^r^^^^of*"    ^  »  <i'ain,  as  for  example.  Fig.  105,  A,B,C,  and  D 
drains.  represent  branches  communicating  with  one  common 

drain.  Ventilation  provided  at  the  head  of  the  drain, 
or  for  the  pipe  A,  will  not  always  give  immunity  to 
the  other  branches,  and  for  safety,  all  these  branches 
should  be  ventilated  for  the  following  reasons: — Induced 
Influence  of  Currents  will  untrap  all  branch  drains  not  provided  with 
currents  and  voutUation ;  or  a  wave  or  succession  of  waves  of  water, 
wav^  of  as  shown  at  W,  Fig.  105,  has  the  effect,  as  it  moves 

forward  down  the  drain,  to  compress  the  air  in  front 
of  the  wave  and  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  its  rear. 
The  effect  of  the  wave  is  to  drive  the  air  up  the  branches 
in  its  front  and  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  traps 
behind  it  as  it  moves  forward  down  the  drain.  If  a 
house  drain  at  any  time  runs  full  bore,  it  is  liable 
to  drain  in  succession  every  trap  on  the  branches 
A,  B,  G,  and  D,  unless  each  of  these  branches  has  been 


water. 
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separately  ventilated.  This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  an 
induced  current.  This  action  of  moving  water  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1797,  by  M.  Venturi.  Fig.  106 
is  an  illastration  taken  from  Ewbank's  Hydraulics,  in 

Fia  105. 


Pio.  106. 


which  an  account  of  the  experiment  is  recorded  as 
follows : — **  The  cylindrical  tube  E  was  connected  to  a 
reservoir  of  water  D,  the  surface  being  32^  inches  above 
its  orifice.  The  pipe  K  was  18  lines  in  diameter  and 
57  long.  A  glass  tube  A  B  was  connected  to  its  upper 
surface  at  the  distance  of  8  lines  from  its  junction  with 
the  reservoir.  The  other  end  of  the  glass  tube  descended 
into  a  vessel  T,  containing  a  coloured  liquid.  When 
water  flowed  through  K,  it  dragged  the  air  at  the  mouth 
of  the  glass  tube  with  it,  the  remaining  air  dilatod,  and 
Anally  the  whole  was  carried  out  with  the  effluent 
water,  and  the  coloured  liquid  rose  to  the  height  of 
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FlO.  107. 


24  inches  in  A  B.  The  glass  tube  was  then  shortened 
to  about  22  inches,  when  the  contents  of  T  rose  up  and 
were  discharged  from  K." 

The  author  has  seen  an  arrangement  of  drains  in 
operation  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  107.  G  represents 

a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the 
house ;  0  is  the  overflow  pipe, 
which  is  movable,  so  that  at 
any  time  it  can  be  removed  to 
flush  the  drains  or 'cleanse  the 
cistern.  The  effect  of  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the 
cistern  has  been  to  effectually 
unseal  the  traps  T  when  they 
have  not  been  ventilated,  and 
to  induce  a  current  of  air  to 
enter  by  these  traps  and  pass 
along  with  the  water,  and  so 
soon  as  the  flow  subsided  it 
left  the  traps  T  open,  and  the 
drain  in  free  communication 
with  the  house.  Such  an 
arrangement  as  here  illustrated 
should  never  be  used  except 
when  separate  ventilating  pipes 
are  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
traps,  as  shown  by  the  pipes  A. 
If  ventilation  is  introduced  in 
this  way,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
duced current  still  remains,  but 
air  can  enter  the  drain,  and  the 
traps  will  remain  intact. 
It  is  not  always  suflBcient  to  simply  ventilate  the  soil 
pipe  at  the  top  by  carrying  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  as  the  author  has  seen  a  case  in  Kensington, 
in  which  a  bucket  of  water  poured  into  a  housemaid's 
sink,  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  house,  untrapped  four  similar 
sinks  below  on  the  same  line  of  pipe,  notwithstanding 
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that  the  eoil  pipe  in  this  case  was  open  to  the  atmo- 
sphere at  its  upper  end.     It   is  not  generally  known  Effect  of 
that  the  induced  cnrrent  produced  in  a  email  sewer  ,;°T^Qtii) 
having  a  steep  gradient  will  unseal  the  traps  in  the  ™»ii  wwsn, 
contiguous  houses.    A  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to 
the  author's  attention  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder, 
of  Eeckeuham,  Sent,  which   occurred  at  Fox  Grove  Cuaat 
Boad,  Beckenham.     In  this  case  a  12-inch  pipe  sewer,  ^^^^nl"""- 
without  TeutilatioD,  ran  down  this  road,  which  has  a 
steep  gradient.     The  house,  in  which  tfae  traps  were 
usually  drained  every  time  of  heavy  rainfall,  was  located 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  200  yards  of  the  summit 
of  the  sewer,  at  a  point  about  440  yards  below  the 
house  in  question.     A  surface-water  drain  joined  the 
sewer,  and  after  the  junction  the  sewer  continued  for  a 
length  of  about  300  yards  to  its 
ontftUL     A  few  gullies  were  con- 
nected with  the  sewer,  but  these 
were  all  trapped.   After  the  sewer 
in   the  road  was  ventilated,  the 
effect  on  the  traps  of  the  house 
in  question  ceased. 

Charcoal  may  often  be  applied  Chircoai 

with  advantage  in  connection  with  hoMe-di^io 

the  ventilating  pipes  of  sewers  and  ymtiUto™. 

drains ;  but  in  using  it,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  if  not  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  ventilating  pipe, 
it  must  be  protected  from  the 
moisture  which  at  some  periods 
of  the  year  will  condense  on  the 
sides  of  the  pipe,  and  trickle  down 
and  wet  the  charcoal  so  as  to  de- 
stroy its  efficiency.  Ventilating 
pipes,  as  used  in  connection  with 

the  City  sewers,  have  been  fitted  with  an  apparatus  Citj  ««•!». 
containing  charcoal,  which  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  pipe,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  108. 
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This  anangement  is  good  if  the  trays  fit  the  enclosing 
cylioder  tightly,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  gas  to  pass  by 
the  aides  of  the  trays ;  but  it  is  sometimeB  inconTenient 
to  place  an  appaiatus  that  requires  attention  in  a 
poeitioa  which  is  not  always  convenient  of  access,  and 
on  this  accoant  the  author  has  applied  a  form  c^  his 
pirol  ventilator  to  ventilating  pipes.  For  example, 
Fig.  109  represents  a  ventilator  whioh  may  be  placed 


at  the  head  of  a  drain  and  below  the  ground  level. 
The  lid  is  kept  tight  by  a  sand-tray,  from  which  a 
passage  is  provided  to  the  spiral  trough  for  conveying 
away  to  the  sewer  any  water  which  may  leak  through 
the  lid,  and  any  condensed  vapour  descending  the  ven- 
tilating pipe  also  flows  away  by  the  spiral  trough  to  the 
VtntiUtioB for  sewer.  This  form  of  ventilator*  ehonld  be  used  for 
V^^  the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  courts,  alleys,  or  confined 

places,  for  if  from  mischance  the  charcoal  is  neglected, 
the  sewer  air  woold  ascend  by  the  ventilating  pipe,  and 
be  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  without  cansing  any 
Charewi  Ten-    serioufi  injury  or  annoyance.  In  Fig.  110  is  represented 
ibJ«  gZnd''   another  form  of  this  ventilator,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
i«"i.  any  intermediate  point  between  the  ground  line  and 
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the  top  of  the  yentilatiDg  pipe.  If  this  form  of  appa- 
ratus is  fixed  near  a  window  or  other  opening,  it  may 
be  conveniently  got  at,  and  the  charcoal  renewed  from 


Fig.  110. 


Fig.  111. 


I 


time  to  time  as  required. 
Fig.  Ill  represents  another  Charood  yen- 
form  of  the  same  description  J^**^'^"'  ^^"^  **P 
of  spiral  Tentilator,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  summit 
of  a  pipe.  The  arrangement  of  this  ventilator  is  such 
that  the  projecting  worm  in  the  interior  of  the  appa- 
ratus prevents  any  gas  passing  by  the  side  of  the  tray 
and  so  escaping  contact  with  the  charcoal. 

The  number  and  size  of  ventilators  required  for  the  Number  and 
efficient  ventilation  of  a  house-drain  ought  to  be  equal  Sng^pipeT for" 
to  the  discharging  capacity  of  the  house-drain  when  honee-drains. 
working  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  head  of  water.    As  a  rule,  the  number  and  size  of 
ventilating  pipes  now  in  use  ore  too  few  and  small  for 
efficient  ventilation.    As  an  example,  from  Table  No. 
32,  page  138,  a  six-inch  house-drain,  laid  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1  in  50,  would  discharge  60  *  17  cubic  feet  per 
minute*    Now  a  3-inch  ventilating  pipe  50  feet  long, 
calculated  by  the  formula  given  at  page  337,  would 
only  discharge  27  *  06  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  so  that 

2  B 
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it  would  requiie  at  least  two  8-inch  ventilating  pipes 
each  50  feet  long  to  effectually  ventilate  this  diain. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  ventilating 
pipes  are  copper,  earthenware,  iron,  zinc,  and  lead. 
Copper  is  a  good  material,  but  expensive.  Earthenware 
pipes  may  be  used  when  built  into  a  wall,  and  rendered 
air-tight,  but  if  applied  outside  a  house  they  are  cifm- 
bersome  and  ill-looking,  and  detract  materially  horn 
the  appearance  of  the  house.  Both  cast  and  wrought 
iron  are  used  with  advantage.  Enamelled  wrought- 
iron  pipes  form  one  of  the  best  of  materials  to  be  used 
for  ventilating  pipes.  Cast  iron  is  also  a  good  material 
if  care  is  taken  in  the  jointing.  Zinc  is  very  extensively 
used  for  ventilating  pipes,  but  it  will  not  last  long,  as  it 
is  very  subject  to  decay;  it  therefore  should  not  be 
used  in  the  interior  of  a  house.  Lead  is  a  good  material 
and  is  very  durable.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  its 
use  that  it  is  not  brought  in  contact  with  lime,  or  it 
will  soon  become  honeycombed  and  lead  to  the  escape 
of  sewer  air.  All  ventilating  pipes  and  drains  should, 
as  far  AS  practicable,  be  kept  out  of  the  interior  of  a 
houses  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  ex- 
amined at  any  time.  All  soil  and  ventilating  pipes  fixed 
in  a  house  should  be  tested  under  water  pressure  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  air-tight,  before  being  connected 
with  the  drains ;  and  it  will  be  well  also,  in  long  lengths 
of  ventilating  pipes,  to  form  expansion  joints,  for,  if  the 
pipe  is  fixed  tight  at  any  point,  it  is,  from  its  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  under  change  of  temperature,  very 
liable  to  fail,  and  lead  to  the  escape  of  sewer  air. 
Angles  and  bends  in  ventilating  pipes  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Ventilating  pipes  need  not  de- 
tract from  the  architectural  appearance  of  a  house; 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  arranged  in  com- 
bination with  vanes,  bannerets,  &c.,  so  as  to  give  archi- 
tectural effect ;  therefore  the  uusightliness  of  a  venti- 
lating pipe  should  be  no  excuse  for  not  providing  this 
very  necessary  safeguard  of  our  drains. 

As  an  historical  fact>  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the 
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ventilation  of  a  house-drain  in  this  country  is  recorded 
in  a  patent,  No.  11,218,  of  the  year  1846,  which  was 
secured  by  Mr.  John  Walker  Wilkins.   The  title  of  the  J.  w.  Wiikins 
patent  is  '*  Water  Closets,"  and  the  introduction  of  a  ^p  j;""**^'""^ 
ventilating  pipe  is  shown  on  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the 
trap,  and  is  described  as  *'  an  air  pipe,  which  leads  irom 
the  soil  pipe  to  the  external  atmosphere,  or  to  any  open 
place  within  doors.**    It  is  clear  from  this  description 
that  the  author  of  this  patent  set  no  particular  value 
upon  the  importance  of  a  ventilating  pipe,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  or  he  could  not  have  thought  the 
air  discharged  very  injurious,  if  it  might  be  discharged 
in  an  open  place  within  doors, — ^presumably,  by  this  he 
meant  within  the  house.    The  use  of  this  pipe  was  to  Useofair 
make  the  closet  noiseless,  for  its  author  claims  in  his  ^^^ 
patent  'Hhe  employment  in  water  closets  of  an  air  pipe 
to  prevent  noise,"  or,  as  it  is  described  in  another  part 
of  the  specification,  as*^  the  air  pipe  prevents  any  noise 
which  might  arise  from  the  displacement  and  re-ad-  *" 

justment  of  the  air  within  the  receiver  and  soil  pipe." 
At  this  period  evidently  more  was  thought  of  the  dis- 
agreeable noise  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  confined 
air  than  of  the  injurious  action  of  this  air  on  the  health 
of  those  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

It  is  on  record*  that  early  in  1853  the  Friends'  School  Ventilation  of 
and  other  houses  at  Croydon  had  their  soil  pipes  ven-  ^^y^ijo<,i 
tilated,  and  the  author  has  been  informed  by  John  Croydon. 
Teevan,  Esq.,  of  Woodside  Court,  Croydon,  that  the 
ventilation  was  copied  in  Croydon  from  what  had  been  introduction  of 
done  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  the  eminent  builders  in  London,  7«»t>Ja*>oj 

,  ^  into  Croydon 

the  results  of  which  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Teevan  from  Messrs. 
to  W.  Drummond,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Croydon  ^^'"• 
Local  Board  of  Health,  and  the  principle  was  at  once 
adopted  by  the  Croydon  Board  of  Health.f    On  further 
inquiries  from  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder,  of  Becken- 

*  Endence  given  before  Dr.  Xeil  Amott  and  Thomas  Page,  Esq., 
O.E.,  at  inquiry  into  the  oanses  of  fever  at  Croydon  in  1858. 

t  The  first  epidemic  of  fever  in  Croydon  was  ascribed  to  the  \7ant  of 
ventilation ;  but  the  ventilation  of  the  drains  at  Friends'  School  did  not 
save  the  inmates  from  an  attack  of  fever  in  the  first  epidemic  in  1853. 

2  E  2 
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ham,  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  with  Messrs. 
Cubitt  in  their  plumbing  department,  the  author  has 
learned  that  it  was  the  practice  to  introduce  air  pipes 
into  the  soil  pipes,  over  thirty  years  ago,  whenever  two 
or  more  closets  communicated  with  the  same  soil  pipe. 
At  first  these  air  pipes  were  but  1  inch  diameter,  but 
this  size  was  often  found  inadequate,  and  larger  pipes  for 
Tentilation  came  into  use.  Mr.  Qraham  also  informed 
the  author  that  he  ventilated  the  soil  pipes  of  the  work- 
house, St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  about  the  year  1844. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  Tarious  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  in  order  to  render  more  perfect 
the  system  of  house-drain  ventilation,  and  it  is  now 
generally  thought  that  openings  should  be  provided 
both  for  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  house-drains  at  one 
point,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  its  extraction 
at  another  point.  The  recent  model  bye-laws  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  require  '*two  un- 
trapped  openings  to  the  drains,"  *'  one  opening  being  at 
or  near  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,''  and  is 
to  be  on  the  house  side  of  a  trap  to  be  inserted  in  the 
line  of  house-drain,  and  '*  the  second  opening  "  is  to  be 
"  as  far  distant  as  may  be  practicable  from  the  point  at 
which  the  first^mentioned  opening  shall  be  situated," 
and  from  this  second  opening  **  a  pipe  or  shaft "  is  to  be 
carried  up  to  a  proper  and  convenient  height.  This  is 
in  fact  the  system  patented  in  April,  1875,  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Buchan,  a  plumber  of  Glasgow,  who  evidently  under- 
stands his  business,  and  who  is  the  author  of  a  very 
useful  treatise  on  ^  Plumbing,'  in  Weale's  Rudimentary 
Series.  Fig.  112  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Buchan's 
system.  On  the  right  is  shown  an  opening  commu- 
nicating with  the  drain  in  combination  with  a  trap, 
and  the  soil  pipe  is  shown  extended  upward,  and 
terminates  with  an  exhausting  cowl  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  the  house-drain.  It  should  be 
said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  arrangement  for 
the  admittance  of  air  in  connection  with  a  trap  as  here 
represented.  In  Fig.  150,  page  488,  is  shown  the  ordi- 
nary mode  adopted  of  cutting  off  a  pipe  from  a  sink. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  fignre  is  a  correct  tepiesentation 
of  the  trap  iiita)dnced  by  Mr.  Bnchan  into  the  soil  drain 


of  a  boose.  Fig.  113  represents  what  is  called  the 
Somerset  trap,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  Honey- 
man,  F.RLBA,  in  1858.  The  arrow  within  the  water 
line  shows  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  sewage, 
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the  other  arrow  shows  the  direction  of  the  air  cnrrents. 
Of  coarse  when  this  trap  is  used  it  was  the  intention  of 
its  author  that  the  soil  pipe  should  be  carried  up,  or 
another  special  pipe  should  be  proyided  at  the  head  of 
the  drain  for  the  exit  of  the  air  entering  the  opening  in 
connection  with  the  trap.  The  form  of  trap  used  by 
Mr.  Honeyman  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  used  by  Mr. 
Buchan,  but  the  adrantages  of  Bucban's  form  of  trap 
are  hereafter  considered  at  page  500. 

The  use  of  extracting  cowls  in  combination  with 
traps  and  openings  for  fresh  air  has  also  received  some 
amount  of  attention.  In  July,  1875,  Mr.  E.  G.  Banner 
patented  such  a  system  in  this  country,  in  which  both 
mechanical  and  water  traps  are  used  in  combination 
with  an  extracting  cowl,  but  even  Mr.  Banner  has  been 
forestalled  in  the  appliances  used  on  the  Continent,  in 
which  the  extracting  cowl  in  combination  with  house 
drains  has  been  used  for  some  years  past.  Fig.  114 
represents  the  system  of  M.  Flament.  The  author  has 
taken  the  illustration  from  F.  Liger  s  work  on  '  Sanitary 
Appliances,'  published  in  Paris  in  1875.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  figure  that  a  mechanical  trap  is  used,  and 
that  an  opening  is  provided  through  the  pan  of  the 
closet  for  the  ctdmission  of  fresh  air,  and  that  a  current 
is  intended  to  be  set  up  into  the  pan  of  the  closet,  and 
through  the  ventilating  pipe.  In  the  illustration  no 
connection  is  shown  between  the  ventilating  pipe  and 
the  soil  drain ;  but  in  another  illustration  of  this  system, 
Plate  XI.,  in  F.  Liger's  book,  the  communication  with  ' 
the  soil  drain  is  also  shown,  and  also  a  water  trap  at 
the  bottom  of  the  soil  pipe  is  made  by  dipping  the  soil 
pipe  below  the  water  line  of  the  cesspit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe.  Several  extracting  cowl  heads  were  used 
by  M.  Flament  for  the  ventilating  pipes,  from  which 
Fig.  115,  Fig.  116,  and  Fig.  117  have  been  taken.  In 
the  system  carried  out  by  the  author  at  his  residence, 
in  combination  with  a  trap  and  opening  for  air,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  159,  page  501,  a  ventilating  cowl  head  ♦ 

*  Thia  oowl  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author  by  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  C.E. 
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WcdptTt'i         is  med,  Fig.  118.    ThiH  form  of  cowl  ia  the  deugn  of 
""'■  Mr.  Wolpert,  a  Gennan 

^'"'  '"■  inventor,  and  the  prin- 

ciple on  which  it  acts  ia 
similar  to  that    of    all 
the    extracting  Tentila- 
tors,  and  depends  on  the 
influence  of  an  induced 
current,  eo  directed  as  to 
aid  the  escape  of  the  air 
from  the  ascending  pipe. 
The  arrows  in  connection 
with  Fig.  118  show  the 
direction  of  the  currents 
of  air,  which  currents  in- 
duce an  npward  corrent 
in  the  ventilating  pipe.     A  similar  cowl  to  this  has 
.recently  been  patented  in  this  country,  and  is  called 
Lloyd's  improved  patent  cowl.    Fig.  119  is  a  repre- 
B>DB<r'a  cawi.  sentatioo  of  Mr.  Banner's  patent  cowL    The  principle 
of  this  cowl  is  similar  to  that  of  the  jet  pomp,  or  the 
blowing  tnbe,  the  action  of  which  has  been  known  for 
a  long  period. 
Eii^t  of  That  currents  of  air,  even  in  open  places,  have  the 

cgrrcDU  of  »ir.  gjpggj  of  Creating  a  partial  vacuum  is  well  known  to  the 
observeiB  of  meteorolt^cal  phenomena.     Stonns  of 
wind  cause  a  tsM  in  the  barometer,  which  means  that 
currents  of  air  diminish  pressure,  and  tend  to  produce 
Tonutdoci,        K  partial  vacuum.    This  is  very  manifest  in  tornadoes, 
when  not  uuirequently  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  the 
blast  which  destroys,  but  the  creation  of  a  sadden 
vacuum,  and   houses  have  been  destroyed  in  time  of 
Eipudn         such  storms  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  imprisoned  air 
fotca  of  iir.       gjj  ^j)g  sudden  removal  of  external  pressure  by  a  rapid 
blast  of  wind.    Any  fluid  moving  in  contact  with  an- 
other fluid  at  rest,  drags  along  with  it  some  particles 
of  the  fliud  through  which  it  is  moving,  and  with 
which  it  is  in  contact     The  particles  set  in  motion 
in  their  turn  impart  their  movement  to  other  con- 
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tignooB  paiticles,  and  so  on  until  a  mass  of  the  flaid 
IS  pat  in  motion  and   mores    with   the  corrent  of 
moving  liquid.      This   action   is  now  called  the  in- 
fluence of  an  induced  carrent.    The  power  of  such  a  Antiqnit;  ot 
current  has  been  known  &om  the  ages  of  antiqaity,  for  igjac^ 


we  have  in  the  Trombe,  which  was  described  two  thou-  '^*  T"™** 

sand  years  ago,  an  instrument  for  creating  a  blast  of 

air  for  a  furnace,  a  practical  application  of  the  infln* 

ence  of  an  induced  current  of  water  carrying  along 

with  it  air  which  was  separated  from  the  fidling  water 

and  used  for  the  above-named  purpose.    Water  falL'ug 

down  a  shaft  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 

air  into  a  mine.    Mr.  Q.  C.  Greenwell,  in  his  work  on 

mine  engineering,  gives  several  examples,  in  one  of 

which  the  water  discharged  from  two  holes,  each  1  inch 

diameter,  falliug  down  a  shaft  63  fathoms  deep,  carried 

3171  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into  the  mine,  in 

addition  to  the  quantity  supplied  1^  a  furnace.    The 
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nse  and  investigation  of  the  tube  for  creating  currents, 
known  as  tbe  **  blowing  tube,"  received  very  considerable 
attention  at  tbe  bands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  CJE!., 
of  New  York,  in  the  years  1884  and  1835.  These 
experiments  are  all  fully  set  forth  in  bis  interesting 
and  excellent  work  on  Hydraulics.  The  best  form  of 
an  arrangement  of  tubes  in  whicb  an  induced  current 
of  air  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation, 
is  fully  set  forth  by  Ewbank,  and  the  following 
Fig.  120  is  taken  from  his  work,  and  represents  a 

Fio.  120. 


ventilating  cowl  bead,  which  revolves  so  that  it  is 
always  kept  in  the  right  position  so  as  to  secure  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  it.  Ewbank  discovered  that  the 
efficiency  of  these  appliances  was  greatly  increased  by 
adding  an  expanding  tube  after  the  junction  with  the 
suction  tube,  and  therefore  in  his  cowl  head  both  the 
blowing  tube  and  discharge  tube  are  made  to  taper,  the 
blowing  tube  contracting  inwards  and  the  dischaige 
tube  expanding  slightly  outwards.  Moreover,  he  also 
recommended  that  '^  the  upper  side  of  the  blowing  part 
of  the  tube  should  be  cut  partly  away  at  the  end,  so  as 
to  facilitate  tbe  entrance  of  descending  currents  of 
wind,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  120.  From  the  various  illus- 
trations shown  by  Ewbank,  and  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, it  is  clear  that  the  patent  ventilator  of  Mr.  £. 
G.  Banner  (Fig.  119)  is  not  such  a  perfect  appli- 
ance as  that  introduced  by  Ewbank  over  forty  years 
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ago,  and  which  was  constructed  in  accordance  with 
results  deduced  from  careful  experiment.  Mr.  Banner 
describes  the  action  of  his  ventilator  as  follows :— "  The  Description  of 
larger  end  of^  funnel-shaped  ,tube  A',  placed  horizon- 
tally, is  always  directed  towards  the  wind,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  wind  passing  in  there  is  pressed  forward  through 
the  circular  space  between  the  two  cylinders  A  B,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  inner  one,  B,  it  expands 
all  round  it,  and  in  its  passage  out  at  the  smaller  end, 
A  A,  a  vacuum  is  created  round  the  point  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  B,  which,  by  suction,  draws  out  its  contents 
into  the  open  air,  and  this  induces  an  upward  current 
of  air  from  the  shaft  or  pipe  leading  from  the  place  to 
be  ventilated."  As  a  mechanical  ventilator  for  house 
drains,  the  cowl  shown  in  Figs.  74  and  75,  page  353, 
may  be  used. 

As  an  exhausting  cowl  Boyle's  "air-pump  venti-  Boyle's  cowl 
lators  "  are  well  adapted  for  fixing  on  the  top  of  a  soil 
pipe,  or  in  any  other  position  in  which  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  an  induced  current  is  of  value.  Boyle's  venti- 
lators consist  of  four  sections,  each  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  and  when  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
ventilating  pipe  present  a  large  acting  surface  to  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere.  The  arrangement  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  guiding  and 
deflecting  plates,  so  arranged  that  a  current  of  air 
passing  in  any  direction  through  the  ventilator  tends 
to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  central  chamber  of 
the  ventilator,  and  a  current  of  air  is  in  consequence 
set  in  motion  towards  the  central  chamber,  which,  as 
fast  as  it  is  exhausted,  is  supplied  with  other  air,  and  so 
a  continuous  current  is  set  up  through  the  ventilator 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  extracting  cowl  heads  are  Extracting 
used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  only  act  when  ^^^  iE^Tt^hen 
the  wind  blows  (m  calm  weather  they  are  of  no  service),  wind  blows. 
and  that  the  fall  of  water  down  a  soil  pipe  will  reverse  Reverse 
any  air  current,  even  when  set  up  by  the  most  powerful  ^""■®'***- 
extracting  cowl  that  can  be  devised.    To  get  the  full  Cowis  should 
benefit  from  a  ventilating  cowl  it  must  be  placed  above  ^-^^*!!f«i° 
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the  ridge  of  the  roof  in  sach  a  position  as  to  be  freely 
exposed  to  an  air  enrrent  Cowls  are  often  placed  on 
the  head  of  a  Tentilating  pipe,  which  is  in  snoh  a  posi- 
tion that  the  roof  of  the  house  protects  it  from  the 
action  of  the  prevailing  winds.  In  such  cases  cowls 
only  act  in  preventing  down-dranghts.  Whenever  the 
air  within  a  ventilating  pipe  has  a  temperatnre  of  two 
or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  the  ventilating  pipe  will  act  more  e£Sciently 
as  a  simple  shaft  without  a  cowl  than  with  a  cowl,  for 
under  such  a  condition  a  cowl  may  obstruct  ventilation. 
When  the  air  in  the  drains  or  ventilating  pipes  has  the 
same  temperature  as  the  external  air,  then  an  extract- 
ing cowl  in  a  good  breeze  will  act  most  efficiently. 
When  the  air  in  the  drains  or  the  ventilating  pipe  is 
colder  than  the  external  air,  then  a  cowl  working 
against  a  down-draught  is  usefal.  When  warm  air 
ascending  from  a  warm  drain  is  chilled  in  a  cold  venti- 
lating pipe  a  cowl  is  of  service.  Although  cowls  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  work  when  placed  on  soil 
pipes  only  set  up  occasional  and  feeble  currents,  yet 
they  are  of  value  in  preventing  down-currents,  and  so 
in  a  measure  protect  other  openings  into  the  drains, 
which  become,  under  the  influence  of  an  extracting 
cowl,  intakes  for  fresh  air.  Further,  when  selecting 
points  for  an  opening  into  a  house-drain  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  owing 
to  the  natural  forces  that  are  at  work  within  all 
sewers  or  drains,  these  openings  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  will  at  times  become  openings  for  the  dis- 
charge of  air  from  the  drains.  It  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  author  has  fitted  the  opening  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  into  his  own  house-drain  with 
a  spiral  charcoal  ventilator,  so  that  when  a  reverse  cur- 
rent is  set  up,  the  escaping  air  may  at  once  be  oxidized 
by  being  passed  through  the  charcoal. 
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MANHOLES  AND  LAMPHOLES. 


No  system  of  sewerage  can  be  said  to  be  complete  Manholes  an 

unless  amply  provided  with  manholes  and  lampholes,  i^^reiHor 

in  order  to  secure  at  all  periods  the  proper  super- .  ■^P?^"<*'»  <>^ 

vision  and  control  of  the  works.     It  has  already  been 

pointed  out,  at  page  IBS,  that  sewers  should  be  laid  as 

nearly  as  possible  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  at 

every  point  of  lateral  deviation,  and  manholes  or  lamp-  Position  of 

holes  at  every  vertical  point  of  deviation.    An  illu&-  u^phoies?" 

tration  is  given  at  page  165,  Fig.  15,  showing  the  way 

in  which  manholes  and  lampholes  are  used  in  case  of 

a  stoppage  in  the  sewers.    Previous  to  the  introduction  Expense  and 

o  ■!_    1       •    X     xL     A  i»  ^  X  inconTenienco 

of  manholes  into  the  system  of  sewerage,  great  expense  ^f  breaking  up 
and  inconvenience  were  often  incurred  in  consequence  streets. 
of  the  stoppages  arising  in  the  sewers  making  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  breaking  up  the  streets,  pro- 
bably in  many  places,  before  the  stoppage  could  be 
discovered  and  the  sewer  cleared.    Mr.  Boe,  when  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Holbom  district,  gave  it  in  evidence  before 
the  **  Health  of  Towns  Commission "  that  the  cost  of  Cost  of 
removing  the  solid  deposit  from  sewers  in  the  Holbom  J^^^er  ^^ 
district,  when  provided  with  manholes,  was  Qs.  lOd.  per  with  manholes. 
cube  yard,  as  against  Us.  per  cube  yard  when  the 
sewers  were  not  provided  with  manholes.    Moreover, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  Saving  arising 
this  district,  in  the  year  1843,  after  paying  the  cost  of  maSioS." 
constructing  side  entrances  and  flushing  apparatus,  had 
saved,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  over  and  above  what  would  have  been  their 
expenditure,  in  breaking  up  and  restoring  streets,  and 
removing  the  deposit  from  the  sewers,  if  the  ordinary 
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mode  practised  before  the  use  of  manholes  had  been 
adopted.  The  manholes  of  modem  sewers  are  simply 
wells  properly  steined  with  brickwork,  by  which  men 
can  descend  into  the  sewers,  or  in  the  case  of  small 
sewers,  to  the  sewer  leveL  Lamphoies  are  small  shafts 
used  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a  lamp  in  order 
to  throw  a  light  into  a  particular  part  of  a  sewer,  so 
as  to  enable  men  to  inspect  it  from  a  manhole.  Both 
manholes  and  lamphoies  should  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  acting  in  their  proper  capacity,  and  also  as 
ventilating  shafts.  Manholes  are  constructed  either 
as  perpendicular  shafts,  entering  the  sewer  directly 
over  its  crown,  or  immediately  by  its  side,  or  in  the 
case  of  some  towns,  and  in  streets  of  great  traffic,  by 
means  of  side  entrances  placed  either  in  the  footpath, 
or  at  the  side  of  the  street,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
traffic.  In  Fig.  121  is  represented  the  plan  of  a  man- 
hole, with  side  entrance,  as  used  in  the  London  sewers. 
Fig.  122  represents  a  section,  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  connection  is  made  between  the  sewer  and  the 
side  entrance.  The  object  of  a  side  entrance  into  a 
sewer  is  to  enable  the  operations  necessary  to  be  carried 
on  in  connection  with  a  system  of  sewers,  such  as  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  materials  to  or  from  the  street 
level,  to  be  done  without  obstructing  the  street  traffic, 
or  the  prosecution  of  the  work  being  inconvenienced 
by  the  traffic.  No  doubt  the  construction  of  side 
entrances  into  the  old  sewers  of  London  was  a  great 
advantage,  but  the  advantage  is  not  so  great  in  the 
case  of  a  modern  system  of  sewers  so  constructed  as 
to  be  self-cleansing,  and  consequently  not  requiring  the 
streets  to  be  obstructed  with  the  solid  deposit  raised 
from  the  sewers.  Side  entrances,  except  in  rare  cases, 
are  not  imperative ;  they  add  materictlly  to  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  have  some  disadvantages,  as  they  are 
apt  to  lead  sewer  air  to  points  near  the  houses.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  them  they  should  be  ventilated 
by  pipes  connected  with  the  side  entrance  at  the  highest 
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practical  point  immediately  below  the  cover,  and  cai> 
ried  ap  to  some  convenient  point. 

Side  entntnoee  often  accumulate  filth  in  flood  time,  j 
and  as  the  flow  of  the  sewage  cannot  wash  it  away,  it 
gives  rise  to  noisome  smells.     Side  entrances  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  so  clean  an  appliance  as  an  ordinary  man- 
hole, the  bottom  of  which  forms  part  of  the  sewer,  and 


from  which  everything  offensive  ia  washed  away.    In 
all  ordinary  cases  a  manhole,  arranged  near  the  centre  HanhoieB 
of  the  street,  is  preferable  to  a  side  entrance,  for  then  p"f«™bie  t" 
the   manholes  can  be  used  as  ventilating  shafts,  and 
moreover  the  removal  of   a  simple    manhole  cover, 
having  an  opening  not  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  is, 
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in  practice,  not  foond  rmaterially  to  interfere  with  the 
Protection  of     trafiSc  of  the  streets.    It  may  be  here  observed  that  if 
opeD  man  o  m.  j^  j^  nooessary  to  remove  a  manhole  cover,  and  to  leave 
the  site,  the  opening  should  be  protected.     This  is 
ordinarily  done  by  driving  small  wronght-iron  standards 
into  the  street,  and  connecting  them  at  their  heads  by 
a  chain  or  rope. 
Form  of  man-        Manholes  are  constmcted  both  square  and  circular 
hoief.  £q  jfhLU.    The  manhole  of  a  side  entrance  or  manholes 

used  as  flushing  stations   on   brickwork  sewers  are 
usually  built  square ;  but  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  manhole  is  that  of  a  circle  in  plan,  made 
not  less  than  5  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  taper- 
ing upwards  (or  in  the  shape  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone) 
to  receive  the  manhole  cover  and  charcoal  ventilating 
apparatus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  64,  page  292,  and  Fig.  80, 
Comparison      P^®  ^75.    By  Comparing  this  form  of  manhole  with 
hoi«T?v^is  ^^^^  shown  on  pages  382  and  383,  Figs.  87  and  88,  it 
descripUona.      will  be  Seen  how  much  less  brickwork  it  is  necessary  to 
use  in  the  construction  of  a  manhole,  the  top  of  which 
contains  the  ventilation  apparatus,  than  is  requisite 
when  a  separate  chamber  has  to  be  provided  for  this 
Thickness  of     purpose.    When  the  manholes  are  circular,  the  sides 
^^^^^^^^^    are    steined    with    bricks,    radiating    longitudinally: 
9-iQch  brickwork  is  generally  sufficient  for  most  situa- 
Manhoies         tious.    In  Plate  X.  is  shown  the  general  plan  of  the 
pi^x^  ^'^      arrangement  of  the  circular  manholes,  as  designed  by 
the  author  for  the  Sewerage  Works  of  Dantzia    When 
square  shafts  are  used  the  thickness  of  brickwork  is 
required  to  be  considerably  greater  than  with  the  cir- 
Square  shafts,    cular  shafts.  The  general  arrangement  of  square  shafts 

Side  entrance    especially  in  the  case  of  side  entrances,  are  covered 

covers.  ^j^j^  ^  manholc  cover,  usually  consisting  of  a  frame 

either  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  filled  in  with  chequered 

plates,  or  sometimes  with  stone,  slate,  concrete,,  or 

asphalte,  and  generally  provided  with  wrought-iron 

Safety  grating,  safety  grating.    In  fact,  in  some  of  the  London  dis- 
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trictBy  the  sewers  are  partly  yentilateil  by  periodically 
opening  the  manhole  covers  and  fixing  the  safety  grat- 
ings. The  details  of  these  covers  and  safety  gratings 
are  given  in  Plate  XIU.  pute  xiii. 

In  the  construction  of  manholes  in  some  districts, 
especially  in  cases  where  sand  is  liable  to  find  its  way 
into  the  sewers,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  floor  of 
the  manhole  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sewers  running 
in  or  out  of  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  page  389,  so  as  Catch-piu  in 
to  form  a  catch-pit  for  the  deposit  of  sand.    This  is  ^^^^  ^k-  ^®- 
especially  necessary  where  works  of  sewerage  are  in 
progress  of  construddon  in  sandy  districts:  after  all 
the  works  are  completed  these  receptacles  should  be 
filled  up,  and  a  channel  formed  across  the  floor  of  the 
manhole,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  any 
matter   liable   to   decomposition.     Manholes   should 
always  be  so  oonstructed  as  to  be  used  for  storing  up  Manholes  used 
sewage  for  flushing  purposes,  as  described  at  page  291,  ^'  ^^^^^g 
and  illustrated  in  Fig.  64. 
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A  gulLT  is  an  opening  provided  for  reoeiying  surface 
or  waste  water,  slops,  and  the  urine  of  men  and  animals. 
A  tiap  is  a  barrier  placed  between  the  sewer  on  the 
one  sido^  and  llie  external  or  interior  air  of  onr  houses 
on  the  otiier  side.    Ewbank  says,  ^  The  origin  of  traps 
is,  we  believe,  unknown.    The  principle  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  water  lute  of  the  old  chemist."  Gullies 
and  traps  are  closely  related,  for  although  we  may 
havis  traps  without  gullies,  no  modem  gully  can  be 
considered  complete  without  a  trap,  and  the  trap  and 
the  gully  are  often  so  constructed  as  to  be  inseparable. 
Both  gullies  and  traps  are  liable  to  a  series  of  con- 
tingencies, arising  from   defects  in   construction  or 
accidental  derangement  in  working,  rendering  it  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  mode  of  in- 
troducing trapped  openings  communicating  with  sewers 
or  drains  within  our  houses.    All  gullies  and  traps  are 
now  formed  either  on  the  water  trap  or  yalve  trap 
principle,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  these  principles. 
Water  traps  usually  partake  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
verted syphon,  and  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  from 
running  full  bore  and  acting  as  a  syphon  proper,  in  which 
case  the  induced  current  tends  to  create  a  vacuum  below 
the  trap ;  air  follows  the  flowing  water,  and  drives  or 
sucks  out  sufficient  water  from  the  trap  to  leave  the 
aperture  unsealed.    The  remedy  for  this  defect  (which 
is  constantly  occurring  in  the  case  of  small  pipes)  is 
to  provide  free  ventilation  below  the  trap,  to  make  the 
trap  of  rather  larger  bore  than  the  pipe  communicating 
with  it,  and  to  cut  off  all  direct  communication  with 
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the  imm  of  our  bouses  in  a  inaimer  hetm^  ^ccm- 
sidered  under  the  head  of  House  BriUD^ge,  page  481, 
Anoth&r,  »nd  not  Hpcommon  oapse  of  the  fG^lu^e  of  ^ 
tiap  is,  the  miry  of  some  substance  which  wiU  act  as 
»  ayphon,  and  drain  every  drop  of  water  out  of  jthe  DnOwiig  of 
imp,  levying  it  nxmealed.    For  eisample,  the  traf^  of  *y^^^^^ 
fovks  ax0  very  |tpt  to  hecome  uutrapped  in  con8e<}q«nce 
of  a  thread  or  two  of  a  di^hcIoth  enterii^  and  hanging 
partly  in  (the  waiter  of  the  trap  and  partly  down  th^ 
drain,  when  it  acts  as  a  qrphon  and  dr^-ins  the  tcap. 
The  (mlj  remedy  far  this  defect  is  the  exercise  pf  Kemedj, 
«)oatont  aonreilUoce  pyer  all  ^raps,  and  «eiag  that  f^S^  or 
they  ^xe  kept  properly  clean,  and,  where  possible,  pre^  traps. 
venting  ^  direct  communici^tion  between  our  houses 
and  the  dtaios.    Traps  are  also  particularly  liable  to 
&jI  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  which  forms  the  Evaporation 
moX  ^gtonst  the  escape  of  sewer  gas.    Valve  traps  arp  "^*^''  *™^' 
more  defeotire  than  water  traps^  for  it  ipust  not  be 
forgotten  that  as  tntps  are  used  with  the  sole  intentioii 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  sewer  air  from  our  drains  or 
sewers  into  the  houses  or  elsewhere,  that  as  water  flows 
down,  air  is  displaced,  and  may  flow  up  the  drain,  so 
that,  taking  the  case  of  the  ordinary  valve  known  as  the 
shackle  valve,  Plate  XY.,  Fig.  22,  when  this  is  open,  and  shackic  ▼«!▼«. 
water  is  passing  through  the  lower  portion,  sewer  air 
can  easily  pass  back  oyer  the  water  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valve.    Other  kinds,  such  as  floating 
valves,  have  been  used,  but  all  valves  are  liable  to  VaWeswiii 
leakage  from  the  admission  of  some  foreign  substance  ^^^* 
into  the  valve  seat  which  preyents  its  closing.    More- 
over, the  oxidation  of  the  valves,  and  the  injury  the 
vidve  faces  often  sustain,  render  them  a  very  imper- 
fect a^d  qnsafe  mode  of  ensuring  the  trapping  of  ^y 
ei^emng  communicating  with  onr  sewers,  and  i^neh  vaive  traps 
valycis  x^tn  only  be  locked  i;ipon  as  a  paUiatiye  ag^inat  ^^^^^  ^^ 
•the  movement  of  aewer  ^r,  and  net  as  an  effectoal 
remedy  to  oh^  its  escape*    The  failure  of  tr^pe  has  Unceruin 
so  often  been  proved  that  persons  have  been  fonnd  •^^^^^  ^^  *"?■• 
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to  adTOoate  their  entire  abolition,  and  the  subBtitntion 
of  free  ventilation  in  their  stead.  Others  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  traps  in  onr  honse-drainSy  in 
the  hope  of  excluding  more  effectually  sewer  gas. 
Useofirapft.  Traps  are  useful  for  closing  the  openings  between 
sewers  and  houses,  or  even  between  houses  and  the 
external  air,  for,  if  openings  are  left  untrapped,  and 
they  simply  communicate  with  the  external  air,  at 
times  disagreeable  currents  of  air  would  be  set  up, 
which  may  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  free  ventilation  is  provided,  unless  open- 
ings communicating  with  drains  are  trapped,'  as  air 
and  gas  always  take  the  course  of  least  resistance, 
there  is  a  danger  of  foul  air  escaping  into  our  houses. 
Evil  of  mniti-  The  multiplication  of  traps  has  also  its  dangers.  For 
p  ying  raps,     g^mj^pi^^  jf  ^^^  q,.  more  syphon  traps  are  fixed  in  the 

same  line  of  air-tight  pipes,  the  lower  syphon  will 

effectually  untrap  the  upper  syphons,  as  for  example 

DeBcriptioD  of    Fig.  123.    The  syphons  A  and  B  are  placed  in  the 

Fig.  123. 

Fio.  128. 


course  of  a  drain  with  no  free  opening  between  them, 
water  is  passed  into  the  drain  above  the  syphon  B 
it  will  drive  out  the  air  in 'the  pipe  between  A  and 
B,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  would  bubble  up  through 
the  water  of  the  trap  at  C.  The  air  being  excluded 
between  A  and  B,  all  tiie  syphons  act  in  unison,  and 
anything  affecting  the  trap  A  or  B  will  equally  affect 
the  trap  0.    For  example,  if  the  drain  runs  full  bore, 
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all  the  syphons  would  be  drained,  or  in  another  ease  the 
lower  syphon  will  effectually  untrap  the  tipper  syphons ; 
for  if  we  suppose  that  water  is  running  through  the 
drain,  and  that  it  suddenly  ceases  to  flow,  the  flow 
would  gradually  subside  between  B  and  A,  causing  a 
yacuum  in  this  portion  of  the  drain,  and  air  will  then 
enter  through  the  syphons  B  and  C,  which  will  drive 
out  the  water  in  the  trap,  leaving  it  unsealed.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  action  of  a  syphon  trap  is  to 
provide  sufficient  ventilation,  so  that  while  the  action 
of  the  syphon  remains,  air  may  be  supplied  irom  ex- 
ternal sources  without  having  to  pass  through  the  traps. 
It  cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  upon  all  persons  Every  trap 
using  traps,  that  no  trap  can  be  relied  upon  unless  ventilation/ 
protected  by  a  ventilator  to  relieve  it  from  pressure. 

Dr.  A.  Fergus  says,  **  Sewer  air  is  absorbed  by  the  i>r.  a.  Fergus 
water  on  the  sewer-side  of  the  trap,  and  discharged  from  ^^  ^*  ^^  ^^' 
the  house  end  of  it."     One  thing  is  certain  with  re- 
ference to  malaria,  that  all  authorities  are  agreed  that 
it  is  never  extricated  from  a  water  surface.    It  is  only 
after  a  swamp  has  become  dry  that  malaria  makes  its  Malaria  never 
appearance  and  commits  its  ravages.    If  we  admit  with  f^m  a  water 
Dr.  Fergus  that  sewer  aii  may  be  passed  through  the  surface. 
water  of  a  trap,  we  may  be  assured,  on  the  other  hand^ 
that  anything  injurious  held  in  the  sewer  air  would  be 
washed  out  and  remain  harmless  in  the  water  of  the  Water  washes 
trap ;  for,  however  offensive,  and  however  overloaded  *®^*'  ^' 
water  may  become,  so  long  as  water  remains,  all  ex* 
perience  goes  to  prove  that  no  evil  consequences  follow. 
This  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  Evidence  of 
water  of  the  Thames  in  the  dry  year  of  1858,  when,  Svw  Thames 
burdened  as  the  water  was  with  sewage— hso  much  so,  ^  1^58. 
that  the  stench  given  off  was  unbearable — yet  we  find 
that  neither  the  health  of  London  generally  nor  that 
of  those  living  near  the  river  suffered  from  the  con* 
sequences,  but  that  this  particular  year  was  one  of  the 
healthiest  known  in  London. 

Mechanical  or  balance  traps  have  been  used  both  in 
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HMiiRDicil,  or  soil  pipes  and  ia  coDneotioD  with  water  otosete,  guBiM, 

**■""  ^i--    Ac    Fig.  124  b  a  repreKntatkm  of  Mr.  E.  0.  Badner-a 

^DMrap.      tntp*  patented  in  Jnly,  1876,  and  intended  to  be  Qsed  on 

the  Boil  pipe  of  a  honse.  The  pan  of  thfs  trap  is  provided 

vith  a  stop,  which  prerents  jfe  being  eiitirel^  emptied. 


and  a  water  seal  is  thus  preserved  when  tbe  balanoed 
pan  tilts.  The  illustration  shows  tbe  poeition  of  the 
pan  when  open.  This  trap  looks  a  formidable  piece  of 
machinery  for  effecting  Bo  simple  an  operaUon  as  tbttt 
of  trapping  a  soil  pipe,  and  as  the  working  parts  paas 
from  witiiin  a  chamber  in  conneotiob  with  the  sewer,  to 
its  exterior  in  oonnection  with  the  honse,  wear  and  tear, 
in  the  abeence  of  attention,  may  lead  to  an  escape  of 
sewer  air.  It  is  questionable  if  this  trap  is  any  advance 
upon  a  similar  description  of  trap  that  has  been  in  use 
in  France  for  many  years  past,  illustrated  in  Fig.  135, 
and  tbe  invention  of  Bogier  Motbes,  which  obtained 
a  Jirst-olass  medal  at  the  International  Exhjbitiim 
of  1855.  Tbe  trap  consists  simply  of  an  arrangemwt 
of  balanced  valve  or  pan,  that  may  bs  fitted  either  to 
the  container  of  a  closet,  or  on  the  soil  pipe.  It  has 
been  applied  in  both  these  positions  in  France,  and 
has  also  been  used  both  iu  latrines  Without  water  and 
in  connection  with  water  closets. 
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Bowers'  trap  is  an  American  invention,  which  was  Bowers'  float 
illustrated  in  the  '  Engineer '  of  the  15th  February,  ^'^^' 
1878y  and  oonsiBts  of  a  combined  water  and  meohanical 
trap.  The  pipe  to  be  trapped  dips  into  a  yessel  con- 
taining a  ball  of  india-rabber,  copper,  or  other  material 
lighter  than  water,  and  which,  by  its  buoyancy,  xises 
and  seals  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  that  dips  into  the 
vessel  of  water  which  forms  the  water  trap.  A  trap  of 
this  kind  entirely  depends  upon  the  water  trtip,  and  if 
the  water  trap  fails  from  the  eyaporation  of  the  water, 
or  the  loss  of  water  from  any  other  cause,  the  mecha* 
nical  trap  is  of  no  service.    This  yalve  is  similar  in  Bowen'  trap 

compared  with 
Fig.  125.  float  tide-valTe. 


principle  to  the  float  valves  that  have  been  used  as  tide 
valves  for  small  sewers  in  this  country,  and  described 
at  page  458.  Bowers'  trap  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  positions  liable  to  back-flow  from  the  sewers. 

The  gullies  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  of  two  Varieties  of 
varieties,  those  which  are  inteaided  to  pass  everything  ^  *"  *"  ^^' 
entering  them  to  the  sewers,  and  those  intended  to 
intercept  all  heavy  matter,  such  as  road  detritus.    In 
some  districts  where  tne  sewers  have  ample  fall  and 
abundance  of  water  for  flushing,  thus  creating  great 
velocity  and  transporting  power,  all  such  matters  as 
enter  gullies  may  be  passed  into  the  sewers,  but  in  the 
generality  of  towns  it  is  advisable  to  intercept  the  AdYisaUeto 
road  detritus  and  other  matters  of  this  character,  and  to  ^^^^  "*^ 
prevent  their  entrance  into  the  sewers,  as  such  matters 
are  prone  to  concrete  when  they  enter  a  sewer,  and 
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oreeto  Btoppftgea  which  are  both  difficult  and  expensiTe 

to  remove.    Ail  modem  street  gullies  should  therefore 

be  coDBtnicted  to  interoept  road  detritus,  and  this  can 

H«i<  of  only  be  secnred  by  making  the  catch-pit  below  the 

t^tjitu!'''      point  of  overflow  into  the  aewera  of  oonsideiable  depth 

and  dze,  and  oi  such  form  at  the  bottom,  that  a  mah  of 

water  entering  the  golly  in  time  of  atoim,  is  not  liable 

to  stir  up  the  deposit  and  carry  it  away.    In  some 

sandy  districts  the  anthor  has  fonnd  it  conveoient^  in 

order  to  intercept  the  sand  carried  down  a  steep  road 

Special  laich-    iu  time  of  storm,  to  provide  a  special  catoh-pit  oatside 

I**'-  the  ordinary  gully,  in  which  the  sand  may  subside. 

This  arrangement  ia  Hhown  in  Fig.  126. 


G  is  the  gully-hole  proper,  Wd  C  the  catch-pit  f<n; 
sand.  When  necessary  a  communication  closed  by  a 
valve  may  be  fixed  in  the  wall  W  between  the  sand 
catch-pit  C,  and  the  gully-hole  G.  Water  flowing 
downhill  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  first  flows  over 
the  open  grating  of  the  catch-pit  before  arriving  at  the 
gully  grating;  therefore,  in  time  of  storm,  this  catch- 
pit  fills  with  water,  and  the  heavy  sand  subeidce  in  the 
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water,  the  lighter  substance  flowing  on  to  the  gully. 
In  a  sandy  district,  in  which  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  is  used,  the  walls  of  the  catch-pit  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  built  in  porous  brickwork,  so  that,  when  a 
storm  has  subsided,  the  water  may  percolate  into  the 
subsoil,  leaving  the  sand  in  a  fit  state  for  removaL 
Some  engineers  introduce  two  gullies  placed  close  Use  of  two 
together,  in  order  to  intercept  more  readily  the  solid  ^^^^^ 
matter  brought  down  in  time  of  storm. 

All  trapped  gullies  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  GaiUes  shoaia 
be  impervious  to  water,  otherwise  a  loss  of  water  may  ^  ™P«rT»«'»»« 
take  place  from  leakage,  which  in  many  varieties  of 
gully  will  lead  to  their  becoming  untrapped.    Some 
gullies  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  by  reason  of  the 
removal  of  the  accumulation  of  deposit,  which  has  the  Effect  of 
effect  of  lowering  the  water  line.   The  gullies,  Pigs.  14,  ^^]  ^^ 
15, 16,  and  21,  Plate  XTV.,  are  not  liable  to  fjEtil  from 
this  cause,  and  on  this  account  are  preferable  to  other 
forms. 

OuUies  are  liable  to  fail  in  time  of  irost,  especially  in  Efi^t  of  froit 
very  cold  countries,  as  the  gullies  and  traps  get  com-  ^'^  ^  ^ 
pletely  frozen  up,  and,  when  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place, 
they  are  found  locked  up  with  ice,  so  that  the  water 
cannot  readily  escape,  and  the  streets  in  consequence 
get  flooded.    The  remedy  for  this  is  to  remove  the 
water  in  the  gully  as  far  as  possible  from  the  surface. 
In  some  of  the  northern  towns  of  Germany  the  water 
line  is  removed  5  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  gullies 
are  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  traps,  should  it  accumulate.  Fig.  11, 
Plate  XIV.,  represents  the  section  of  a  street  gully 
which  has  been  used  very  successfully  at  Carlsruhe,  Oarisruhe 
Germany.    The  gully  is  made  in  two  portions,  with  a  ^'^^' 
trap  in  the  division  walL    Should  the  trap  get  frozen, 
the  stone  S  is  removed  from  that  portion  into  which 
the  trap  discharges,  and  a  suitable  tool  may  be  inserted 
to  break  up  the  ice.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  gullies 
communicating  with  the  sewers  proper  of  a  town  in  this 
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oonntiy  are  not  very  liable  to  have  their  traps  fn»en, 

Temperatareot  as  the  saperior  temperature  of  a  sewer  in  winter  effec* 

f^MsIog^^^^  toally  preyents  the  freezing  of  the  traps ;  bnt  in  cases 

where  a  separate  system  is  provided  for  sorfiM^e  drainage, 

the  traps  of  goUies  are  very  liable  to  beoome  £ro2en.  In 

all  eases  gnllies  are  liable  to  beoome  nntrapped  from 

leakage  or  from  evaporation ;  therefore,  to  ensure  the 

Water  should    integrity  of  the  traps,  they  should  have  the  water  oon* 

gum«7    "*    fltantly  renewed  in  dry  weather.    This  is  readily  done 

in  the  summer  months  by  the  ordinary  water  carts ; 

at  other  times  a  qiecial  supply  ct  water  should  be  pro- 

Scavenging  of    vided*    All  gullics  should  be  regularly  scavenged,  not 

guihes.  1^^  frequently  than  once  every  six  or  ten  days,  as 

matters  of  a  decomposable^character  are  often  passed  into 

them,  which  decay  and  give  off  an  offensive  effluvium 

if  left  too  long  in  the  gully.    After  every  storm  the 

deposit   in  a  gully  should    invariably   be   removed 

from  the  catch-pit  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  washed 

into  the  sewer.    Gullies  placed  in  situations  more  as 

a  security  against  flooding,  as  in  the  floors  of  strong 

rooms  and  such-like  sitnations,  are  better  sealed  with 

Fluid  used  to     oil,  glycerine,  or  other  liquid  not  so  liable  to  evaporate 

seal  some         ^  Water.  The  gullies  for  stables  and  cow-houses  should 

invariably  be  constructed  with  goodnsized  catch-pits,  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  matters  entering 
Gully  gratings,  the  sowers  and  choking  them.     Gullies  are  usually 
provided  with  grated  coverings.      Those  for  streets 
consist  of  bars,  which  should  be  arranged  at  right 
angles  to  the  traffic,  or  otherwise  narrow-wheeled  yehioles 
are  liable  to  get  injured  in  the  openings  between  the 
bars  of  the  gratings.      The  gratings  for  yards  and 
sinks  are  usually  perforated,  and  are  made  either  of 
Selection  of      ^^^y  biass,  or  earthenware.     Care  should  be  taken 
gullies.  when  selecting  a  gully,  that,  if  the  grating  is  removed, 

the  trap  cannot  also  be  removed,  otherwise,  from  the 
inadvertence  or  carelessness  of  servants,  the  gullies  or 
traps  will  be  unsealed ;  this  is  invariably  the  case  with 
the  form  of  trap  now  in  general  use  in  most  houses, 


eidl^d  the  bell  tmp,  and  illturtrftted  in  Fig.  1,  Platd  XV.  Beii  tnpB. 
In  this  trap  the  bell  f<»*miiig  the  seal  is  attaehed  to  the 
grating,  and  the  removal  of  the  grating,  \rhioh  enables 
servants  more  easily  to  pass  matters  into  the  drain, 
leaves  the  house  in  direct  commnnication  with  the 
sewer.  The  locking  of  the  gratings  of  sinks  is  an  evil  Locking 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  grating  should  be  ^f™^'"*^* 
made  loose,  so  that  the  traps  may  be  freed  and  cleaned 
of  all  matters  contained  in  them,  such  as  have  already 
been  mentioned,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  unsealing  of 
the  traps.  The  size  of  pipe  used  for  connecting  gullies 
in  streets  with  the  public  sewers  depends  upon  the 
area  of  surface  a  gully  may  dmin,  but  in  practice  the 
pipe  should  not  be  less  tlutt  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  for  yard  drainage  pipes  of  not  less  than  4  inches 
diameter  should  be  used  to  connect  the  gully  with  the 
drain. 

In  Fig.  127  we  have  a  plan,  and  in  Fig.  128  a  section  Gaiiy  for 
of  a  gully  designed  by  the  author  for  the  pujrpose  of  ^^"^  drainage, 
yard  drainage.    The  trap  in  this  gully  will  not  be 
unsealed  by  the  removal  of  the  detritus  from  the  pit^ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  trap  itself  can  readily  be 
got  at  from  the  inside  of  the  gully.    In  Fig.  129  is 
shown  a  plan  of  a  very  similar  gully,  and  in  Fig.  180  a 
section  of  the  same  gully,  designed  by  the  author,  and  street  guiij. 
which  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  street  drainage. 

A  great  variety  in  the  form  of  both  gullies  and  tkaps  Description  of 
has,  from  time  to  time^  been  produced.    In  Plate  XIV*  ^^^  ^*^- 
we  have  a  number  of  illustrations  of  different  forms  of 
gullies. 

Fig.  1  is  a  representation  of  a  section  of  a  street 
gully  as  used  at  Ixelles,  France.    It  forms  a  simple  izeiies  guiiy. 
trap  in  itself,  and  is  intended  as  fieur  as  possible  to 
transmit  all  matter,  both  solid  and  liquid,  to  the  sewer. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  English  form  of  gully  with  a  Ouiiy  with 
simple  trap  formed  of  earthenware  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
gully,  and  is  constructed  to  transmit  all  matteis  to  ihe 
sewers. 
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CMt'iroD  COD-    .  Fig.  8  representa  a  oontineutsl  form  of  gully  oon* 
Unenui  go]  j.  gt^QQ^  entirely  in  cast  iron,  and  intended  to  transmit 
all  matters  to  the  sewers. 


Fig.  4  is  tlie  representation  of  a  gully  invented  by 
M.  Janniard,  architect  to  the  French  GloTenuneut.  It 
is  oonstmcted  in  iron,  and  is  intended  to  transmit  all 
matters  to  the  sewers. 

Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  Walker's  trap.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pan  hung  with  chains,  so  that  the  sides  of  the 
gully  dip  into  the  pan  and  form  the  trap.  The  pan 
can  be  detached  on  one  side  ao  as  to  enable  any  solid 
matter  to  be  emptied  out  of  it,  which  is  then  passed 
into  the  drain  below. 

Fig.  6  is  a  representation  of  Austin's  gully  trap.  It 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  common  bell  trap,  the  bell 
not  being  attached  to  the  cover,  but  loose,  having  a 
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perforated  bottom,  and  dropping  down  on  the  centre 
oone  D.  Ttie  top  grating  ia  hinged  and  can  be  raised, 
BO  that  the  trap  can  be  easily  cleaned  ont.  B  is  the 
level  of  the  sorface,  and  0  of  the  water;  the  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  passage  of  the  water  to 
thedraing. 

Fio.  128. 


Fig.  7  is  a  representation  of  a  gully  inyented  by 
Mr.  John  FhiUipe,  CE.,  under  the  following  drcnm- 
stances,  which  he  communicated  to  the  aathor :  "  There  How  trapped 
had  been  a  discnssion  by  the  Works  Committee  of  the  ^b^fn^ted 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  as  to  the  trapping  ^  ^r.  John 
of  gollies.    I  told  Hxe  committee  that  not  only  ehonld 
the  gallies  be  trapped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  gases  in 
the  sewers  from  escaping  near  the  footway,  but  that 
they  ahonld  be  oonstmcted  with  a  deep  pit«  to  keep  the 
road  detritus  oat  of  the  sewers.    The  problem  was 
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V, 


Bolrod  &a  foUowB:  WhUa  I 
iras  ntliii^  at  breftk£ut  oda 
morning,  I  aav  in  ilui  bfrm 
of  tbe  ecNB'ee^  before  ma 
on  tii9  tftbl«,  the  ideetiDal 
golly  leqnired.  The  lower 
pttrt  of  the  pot  A,  Fig.  131, 
wa>  the  detritns  pit,  axtd 
the  spoat  B  the  trap.  From 
this  I  immediately  made  a 
sketch  of  the  gnlly  (abown 
in  Fig.  7,  Plate  XIV.). 
The  aame  moming  I  snb- 
mitted  the  sketch  to  the 
Works  Committee,  who  were 
so  pleased  with  it  that  they 
at  once  adopted  it  as  the 
principle  of  cniBtructing 
gullies  in  the  metropolis." 
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Fig.  8  is  tite  lepresentation  of  a  London  gnlly-hole,  London  gollr 
with  the  catcb-pitooMtnictednadertlwfootpstli.    The  rt^™" 
cateh-pool  is  phMed  in  this  position  to  fiMslitate  its  b^ng 
cleansed,  and  this  form  was  considered  snitable  for 
DatTow  streets  of  great  traffic. 

Fig.  9  is  the  representation  ^"-  ^*^  oniij  for 

of  a  large  gully  with  catch-pit  J^^  "  """* 

under  the  footpath.  This  iorm 
was  considered  suitable  for 
streets  of  great  traffic,  where 
there  was  a  large  amoout  of 
road  detntos  to  beiaiercepted. 

Fig.  10  is  a  r^iRaentation  Dutiie  gaUj. 

of  a  street  gully  with  earthen- 
ware trap.  This  golly  is  made 
of  cooerete  and  in  one  piece. 

Wron^t-inm  bands  are  introdnced  into  the  tnteiicn 
of  the  ecmcrete  to  tie  the  whole  together.  It  has 
been  nsed  in  Dantzic,  and  the  material  is  found  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  severe  climata 

Fig.  11  is  a  form  of  German  gully  nsed  at  Carknihe,  Cuiimbe 
whioh.bas  before  *  been  refeired  to  in  oumeotitm  with  ^  ^' 
the  inflnence  of  frost  on  street  goilies. 

Fig.  12  TepreaeBts  a  section  of  Lowe's  Patcait  Qnlly.  i^*'"  E»"r- 
This  is  a  good  form  of  golly  for  yards  aad  snch-like 
places. 

Fig.  13  is  a  representation  of  an  earthenware  golly  Karthenwan 
saitable  fi>r  small  yards  and  ooort^  bat  the  «anred  ^  ^' 
bottom  with  tiie  ootlet  near  it  renders  it  liaUe,  with 
a  laigo  Tolome  of  watw  flowing  throi^h  the  gnlly,  to 
transmit  detritos  and  other  matBrials  into  tlie  sewets. 

Fig.  14  is  a  re^vesentation  of  a  dodUe-trapped  Doiibi»- 
Loodon  fltreet-golly ;  the  smaller  catch-pit  B  in  this  Lo'^^gniir. 
case  is  not  so  lii^e  to  the  inflnence  of  evaporation  m 
the  exposed  water  area  of  the  catch-pH  A,  and,  more- 
oTBr,  tiie  onptying  of  the  larger  catoh-|dt  still  laarea 
the  gnlly  trapped. 
Figs,  15  a^  15a  represent  the  plan  and  section  nt 
■  Vide  page  iW. 
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Newton'i 

gnllj. 

AdTtnUgsB  of 

Kewton't 

gnlly. 


Size  of 
gulliw. 


Gully  designed 
by  aathor. 


Butt's  gully 
with  loose 
diit4Ma. 


Mr.  John  Newton's  golly.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  gnlly  are: — ^  Ist  A  perfect  trap  at  aU  times^ 
the  ordinarfT  syphons  ceasing  to  act  when  the  leyel  of 
the  water  is  rednced  by  the  remoyal  of  deposited 
matters.  2nd.  Very  little  evaporation  in  summer,  and 
no  liability  to  freezing  in  winter.  3rd.  Ample  space 
for  the  retention  of  the  road  detritns.  4th.  In  the 
event  of  any  solid  matter  accumulating  in  the  trap,  it 
can  easily  be  removed  when  the  golly  is  emptied. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  flushing  the  drains  through 
an  aperture  fitted  with  an  air-tight  stopper  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  trap.  5tb.  Unusual  fsM^ilities  in  the 
fixing,  no  brickwork,  stone,  or  cement^  being  required. 
6th.  Economy  in  first  cost  and  durability.''  In  ordinary 
cases  gullies  of  this  kind  1  ft.  6  in.  x  1  ft.  x  2  ft  9  in. 
are  recommended,  but  when  the  gullies  are  less  than 
40  yards  apart  a  smaller  size  may  be  introduced;  or 
Ift.2in..xlft.x2ft2in.  These  gullies  are  made 
entirely  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  16  represents  a  form  of  guHy  that  has  been 
used  by  the  author  for  many  years  past  The  trap  is 
of  the  flat  syphon  variety,  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
lowering  of  the  water  line  in  the  gully.  Instead  of 
Jbeing  provided  with  a  plain  syphon  of  the  variety 
shown  in  the  drawing,  it  may  be  furnished  with  a 
syphon  and  junction  for  inspection,  as  shown  in  Plate 
XV.,  Fig.  16a. 

Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  the  section  of  '^  Butt^s  " 
Gloucester  gully,  with  loose  dirt-box.  **  The  grating  a 
.and  the  dip  b  are  made  separate  for  the  convenience  of 
casting  and  for  lifting  off,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
dip  h  drops  into  a  sediment  box,  which  box  rests  on  and 
is  regulated  by  half  bricks  d  d.  By  these  means  a  stench 
trap  is  formed  with  the  water  surface  reduced,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  evaporation,  a  desideratum  in  times  of 
drought.  The  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork.  As  the 
water  and  filth  pass  through  grating  a  and  down  the 
dip  bf  they  are  finally  lodged  in  the  box  e,  which  can 
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be  emptied  by  one  man,  by  merely  lifting  ont  the  box 
by  the  handles  and  emptying  it  into  the  scavenger's 
cart,  thns  avoiding  the  offensive  and  expensive  mode 
of  cleaning  hitherto  practised  of  pit  traps ;  the  water 
running  over,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  ultimately 
escapes  through  the  drain  pipe  e."  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  unless  the  drain  e  is  trapped,  the  removal 
of  the  dirt-box  leaves  the  drain  untrapped. 

Fig.  18  is  a  representation  of  Sharp's  Lancaster  Sharp's  guUj. 
double-trapped  gully  with  movable  dirt-box.  This 
form  of  gully  is  very  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
and  unless  provided  with  a  trap  below,  as  shown  in  this 
illustration,  the  removal  of  the  dirt-box  leaves  the  guUy 
untrapped. 

Fig.  19  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  Carlisle  double-  Clark's  double- 
trapped  gully,  with  movable  dirt-box  and  bottom  dis-    "^^P**^  ^  ^' 
chaige.    This  form  of  gully  would  be  untrapped  by 
the  removal  of  the  dirt-box. 

Fig.  20  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  double-trapped  Clark's  guiij, 
Carlisle  gully,  wfth  movable  dirt-box  and  side  dis-  discharge. 
charge.  This  gully  would  remain  trapped  after  re- 
moval of  the  dirt-box,  provided  there  is  suf&cient 
volume  of  water  retained  in  tie  bottom  of  the  casing  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  arising  from  the  displacement 
of  the  water  by  the  removal  of  the  dirt-box. 

Fig.  21  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  treble-trapped  Clark's  treble- 
gully,  with  movable  dirt-box.  The  great  advantage  of  *"p^*  ^""^• 
this  form  of  gully  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  remains 
trapped  when  the  dirt-box  is  removed.  In  all  the 
forms  of  Clark's  gully  the  dirt-box  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  gallery  round  the  top,  so  that  tliey  will  retain 
some  floating  substances,  an  advantage  which  the  other 
forms  of  gully  we  have  considered,  with  movable  dirlrbox, 
do  not  possess;  consequently  in  the  gullies  with  the 
imperfect  form  of  dirt-box  such  matters  are  washed 
over  the  lip  of  the  box  into  the  drains. 

Figs.  22  and  22a  are  illustrations  showing  the  section  Gully  for  low 
and  plan  of  one  of  Clark's  gullies  combined  with  a  ®'^"***^°- 

2  a 
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PrerentioD  of 
flooding  of 
cellin. 


Brighton 
gully. 


Doul  ton's 
gully. 


Balance  gully. 


Young's  valve  chamber*  ^  These  chambers  and  valves 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  back- 
flow  of  sewage  from  drains  in  low  situations  in  times  of 
flood.  They  consist  of  a  chamber  fitted  to  the  outlet 
pipe  of  a  street  or  yard  golly,  in  which  is  suspended 
an  india-rubber  ball,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  hangs 
clear  of  any  surface  water  entering  the  chamber  from 
the  gully,  and  in  times  of  flood  is  floated  into  a  gun- 
metal  seat  at  the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  back-flow  from  the  drains  reaching  the  surface. 
These  ball  valves  are  self-acting,  requiring  no  attention 
after  once  being  fixed.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is 
proTided  with  guides  to  conduQt  the  ball  into  its  seat, 
and  so  made  that  the  ball  cannot  possibly  become  fixed. 
A  movable  water-tight  cover  is  also  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  if  required."  Another  form  of 
this  gully  and  valve  chamber  is  made,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  smaller  drains ;  it  can  be  readily  applied 
to  a  house-drain,  and  is  very  suitable  for  the  drainage 
of  cellars  and  other  places  liable  to  be  flooded  from  the 
sewers. 

Fig.  23  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  of  a  catch-pit 
and  valves  of  an  iron  gully  as  used  at  Brighton.  It 
combines  both  a  dip  and  valve  trap. 

Fig.  24  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  and  valves  of 
a  very  similar  gully  to  the  former.  It  is  made  of 
earthenware  by  Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  and  Co.,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  street  gully.  As  valves  cannot 
be  implicitly  depended  upon  as  efficient  traps,  these 
forms  of  gullies  should  all  be  filled  up  with  water  after 
being  freed  from  sediment,  in  order  to  bring  into  action 
the  water  trap  which  is  provided. 

Figs.  25  and  25a  are  representations  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  of  gully  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering.  It  is  called  a  balance  gully.  The 
gully  may  be  allowed  to  fill  up  with  water  or  dirt  until 
the  load  accumulated  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the 
balance  weight  attached,  when  the  valve  tilts  and  dis- 
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charges  the  contents  of  the  gully  into  the  drains  below. 

This  form  of  gully,  although  in  use  iii  many  towns, 

cannot  be  recommended,  for  after  careful  examination 

the  valves  are  never  found  to  be  tight,  materials  get  Valves  never 

under  them  to  prevent  their  closing ;  and,  moreover,  ^®™*"^  ^^^  *• 

every  time  they  discharge  their  contents,  they  allow 

air  to  escape,  as  everv  discharge  displaces  at  least  an  Discharge  of 

equal  volume  of  the  sewer  air.  '^'  ""^'^  "^"• 

Figs.  26  and  26a  are  representations  of  Thomp-  Balance  guiij 
son's  balance  trap.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  ^tch.  ^^'^^^ 
particular  form  of  balance  trap  is  that  it  cannot  gape, 
as  other  balance-valve  traps  do,  with  a  load  only  slightly 
exceeding  the  balance  weight;  as,  in  addition  to  the 
balance  valve,  a  balance  latch  is  provided,  and  suflSctent 
weight  must  accumulate  to  move  both  the  latch  and 
pan  before  the  valve  will  open,  when  it  opens  suddenly, 
and  quickly  closes  after  discharging  the  contents  of  the 
gully.  The  pan  is  supposed  to  be  kept  air-tight  by 
closing  against  a  ring  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  This 
form  of  trap  has  the  same  defects  as  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  considering  the  previous  form  of  balance 
valve. 

Fig.  27  represents  a  gully  trapped  with  a  shackle  Shackle  valve. 
valve,  with  manhole  for  inspection  provided  in  the 
footpath. 

Fig.  28  is  an  illustration  of  a  shackle-valve  gully  and  Shackle  valve 

«  .•        y     1  -t     •  />  i»x»  ftnd  hole  for 

inspection  hole  made  m  one  frame  ot  cast  iron.  inspection. 

Fig.  29  is  an  illustration  of  a  gully  with  catch-pit  Islington 
and  shackle-valve  trap.  This  form  of  gully  is  used  by  ^""^' 
the  Islington  Vestry.  The  catch-pit  is  built  in  bricks 
and  cement,  and  is  1  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  x  5  fL  6  in.  Such 
a  gully  as  here  represented  cannot  be  recommended,  as, 
whenever  it  is  brought  into  action  by  water  opening 
the  valve,  sewer  gas  can  always  escape  by  the  open 
space  above  the  water  line.  Moreover,  it  is  liable  to 
fail  from  other  causes,  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered when  speaking  of  valve  traps.* 

♦  Vide  poge  423. 

2  o  2 
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Dwaription  of    .   In  Plate  XY.  are  represented  numerous  forms  of 
puu  XV.        i^p^  which  have  been  introduced  at  various  times  for 
sealing  the  inlets  of  drains  and  sewers,  and  preventing 
the  escape  of  sewer  gas. 
BtU  trap.  Fig.  1  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  of  the  ordinary 

bell  trap.  These  traps  consist  of  a  bell  attached  to 
the  grating  and  dipping  into  the  water  retained  in  the 
chamber  of  the  trap^  and  covering  the  discharge  pipe. 
The  seal  of  these  traps  rarely  exceeds  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  water  in  depth,  and  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  as  servants  will  remove  the  grating  and  the  trap 
with  them,  and  so  place  the  house  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  sewer.  Moreover,  the  small  amount  of  seal 
provided  in  traps  of  this  class  is  soon  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, especially  in  the  heated  rooms  in  which  they  are 
often  placed. 
aark's  Taire  Fig.  2  is  an  illustration  of  the  self-acting  valve  trap 
**^'  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Reading.    It  consists  of  a  lead  receiver 

4^  inches  diameter,  with  a  brass  grate  on  the  top.  The 
receiver  holds  about  half  an  inch  of  water,  into  which 
the  outer  edge  of  the  hoUow-tumed  copper  ball  dips 
when  its  indented  bottom  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
outlet  pipe^  forming  a  valve  trap.  When  water  enters 
through  the  brass  grating,  the  ball  floats  and  allows  it 
to  escape,  but  so  soon  as  the  flow  subsides,  the  ball 
resumes  its  position.  This  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  bell  trap,  but  is  liable  to  be  tampered 
with,  and  both  the  grating  and  valve  may  be  readily 
removed,  leaving  the  drain  untrapped. 
Trap  for  Fig.  3  is  a  form  of  sink  and  syphon  trap,  introduced 

KenTLwers.  ^^  *^®  7^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  Surrey  and  Kent  sewers,  and 
specially  adopted  for  sinks  of  sculleries  and  areas. 

Tye  and  Fig.  4  is  au  illustration  of  Tye  and  Andrews'  sink 

rcws  trap.  ^^^^  j^  advantage  Consists  in  the  greater  depth  of 
seal  provided.  The  gratings  are  usually  locked,  which 
is  no  advantage,  as  servants  should  be  instructed  not 
to  cast  matters  down  the  gullies  which  they  are  not 
intended  to  receive,  and  also  to  periodically  clean  out 
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the  trap  in  order  to  free  it  from  those  matters  liable 
to  unseal  it.  Ample  space,  therefore^  should  be  pro- 
vided in  all  traps,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  freely 
inserted  for  the  removal  of  any  matter  prejudicial  to 
the  action  of  the  trap.  When  the  plan  of  cutting  off  Cutting  off 
the  sinks  from  drains,  which  is  hereafter  considered  at  ^^^t  corn- 
page  487,  is  adopted,  servants  will  soon  find  out  that  to  mjini^tion 

-  with  dr&iiu. 

pass  any  matter  not  intended  to  be  received  by  a  trap, 
is  not  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  will  again  be  brought  to 
light  on  the  outside  trap  or  gully. 

Fig.   5  is  a  representation  of   Antill's  trap  with  AntiU's  trap. 
Stidders'  lock  grating.    This  forms  a  very  efficient  trap 
for  a  sink,  as,  like  the  previous  trap,  it  cannot  be 
tampered  with  when  the  grating  is  removed. 

Fig.  6  is  a  trap  manufactured  by  Mr.  Finch,  of  Finch's  soap 
Holbom,  suitable  for  a  lavatory,  constructed  in  order  to  '"p* 
catch  soap.    The  plug  at  the  bottom  may  be  removed, 
and  the  deposit  of  soap  taken  out.     A  is  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  B  is  the  overflow 
pipe  from  the  basin,  and  0  is  the  discharge  pipe. 

Fig.  7  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  earthenware  Earthenware 
sink  trap  with  square  top.  ^^  *"^* 

Fig.  8  is  an  illustration  of  a  horizontal  house  trap  Brooke's  trap, 
by  Messrs.  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield.  . 

Fig.  9  is  an  illustration  of  another  house  trap  by  Brooke's  trap, 
Messrs.  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield,  but  supplied  with  a 
down  outlet. 

Fig.  10  is  an  ordinary  house  trap  of  Lowe's  pattern.    Lowe's  trap. 

Fig.  11  is  an  illustration  of  a  trap  for  a  rain-water  Rain-water 
pipe,  as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Carlisle.    Traps  p*p*  *"P* 
in  connection  with  rain-water  pipes  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  unless  the  means  are  provided  for  constantly 
renewing  the  water  in  the  trap,  as  in  periods  of  long- 
continued  dry  weather  thel  water  will  evaporate  and  the  Traps  useless 
trap  be  rendered  useless.*  m    y  wea  er. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  combined  gully  and  trap.    This  Gully  and 
form  of  apparatus  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  a    "^' 

*  Vide  page  499  as  to  mode  of  treating  rain-water  pipes. 
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variety  of  places,  when  ordiDary  traps  conld  not  be 

depended  upon.    Such  a  trap  as  this  placed  upon  the 

AdTantages  of   main  line  of  a  drain  through  which  water  is  always 

"^*         flowing,  would  never  become  unsealed  in  dry  weather, 

and  therefore  could  be  depended  upon  when  other  traps 

would  fail  for  want  of  water  to  seal  them. 

Position  of  Fig.  13  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  trapped 

ventiiiUon       gully,  showing  the  proper  positicm  of  the  ventilating 

pipe. 
Mansergh's  Figs.  14  and  14a  are  illustrations  of  the  plan  and 

^^'  section  of  Mansergh's  trap.     This  trap  is  specially 

intended  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  sewer  gas  into 
houses  by  ^' waste  and  overflow  pipes  from  cisterns, 
baths,  lavatories,  bath  and  lavatory  safes,  and  sinks," 
and  is  always  to  be  placed  outside  the  house.  In  one 
piece  of  stoneware  two  water  seals  are  formed,  and 
between  the  two  is  an  open  communication  to  the  air 
Advantages  of  by  mcaus  of  the  surface  grating.  If,  therefore,  the 
t  18  trap.  pressure  in  the  branch  drain  is  sufficient  to  force  the 

gas  through  the  first  or  lower  seal,  it  will  escape  into 
the  air,  and  cannot  possibly  pass  the  second  seal,  and  so 
enter  the  house.  It  has  the  advantage  of  receiving 
the  waste  water  underground,  out  of  sight;  there  is, 
consequently,  never  any  foul  water  on  the  surfiace. 
The  open  grating  admits  of  its  serving  as  a  yard  gully. 
Cottam's  trap.  Figs.  15  and  15a  are  illustrations  of  Cottam's  traps. 
In  Fig.  15  the  trap  is  provided  with  a  ventilating  pipe, 
and  in  Fig.  15a  charcoal  is  applied  in  mass,  through 
which  sewer  air  which  may  pass  the  trap  is  allowed  to 
escape.  This  form  of  trap  is  called  by  its  inventor  the 
''  Interceptor  Trap,"  and  is  intended  to  be  fixed  close  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  ^^  The  receptacle  for  the 
water-lute  is  in  two  compartments  aa,  into  each  of 
which  a  diaphragm  or  plate  h  dips,  and  an  intercepting 
chamber  o  is  thus  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  sewer 
gas  forcing  a  passage  is  caught  and  carried  off  by  a 
pipe  d  to  any  convenient  place  for  its  escape." 
Flat  syphon  Figs.  16  and  16a  are  representations  of  an  ordinary 

trap. 
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flat  syphon  trap.  The  latter  illustration  is  proyided 
with  a  junction  for  inspecting  and  cleaning  the  trap 
when  required. 

Figs.  17  and  17a  are  representations  of  an  S  trap,  s  trap, 
so  called  from  its  being  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 
The  latter  form  illustrated  is  fitted  with  an  opening 
on  the  top  of  the  trap,  closed  with  an  air-tight  cap, 
made  after  the  manner  of  the  stopper  of  a  pickle  jar. 

Fig.  18- is  an  ordinary  P  syphon  trap.    This  form  of  P  trap. 
trap  is  largely  used,  and  is  well  adapted  to  form  the 
trap  of  a  water-closet,  and  is  much  more  readily  flushed 
and  kept  clean  than  some  other  forms  of  syphon  trap. 

Fig.  19  is  the  representation  of  a  D  trap,  with  yenti-  D  trap  with 
lating  pipe  V.  This  form  of  trap  is  yery  generally  pf^*"****''' 
adopted  by  plumbers,  and  is  usually  made  in  lead.  It 
is  also  made  in  earthenware.  It  is  the  dip  of  the  soil 
pipe  in  the  trap  which  forms  the  seal.  This  trap  is  not 
such  a  good  form  of  trap  as  some  of  the  other  traps 
hitherto  considered. 

Figs.  20  and  20a  illustrate  two  forms  of  trap  used  in  Gully  trap, 
connection  with  gullies,  but  they  are  not  ordinarily  so 
good  as  those  represented  in  Figs.  16  and  16a,  for 
reasons  already  giyen  at  page  429. 

Fig.  21   is  an  illustration  of  a  pipe  fitted  with  a  Shackle  trap, 
shackle  yalye.    This  pipe  is  supposed  to  be  inserted 
into  the  outfall  sewer,  to  preyent  the  entrance  of  foul 
air  and  yermin  passing  up    the  hoQse*drain.     The 
defects  of  this  form  of  trap  haye  already  been  pointed 
out  in  considering  the  subject  of  yalye  traps.*    It  may 
here,  howeyer,  be  obseryed  that  yalyes  of  this  descrip-  Traps  of  thu 
tion  may  often  be  used  with  adyantage  in  a  line  of  ^^taJt|o^  ^^ 
sewer  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting  the  ascension  of 
any  large  yolume  of  sewer  air,  and  so  may  be  made  to 
assist  yentilation. 

Fig.  22  is  an  illustration  of  a  shackle  yalye  attached  Block  valve. 
to  a  block  of  earthenware,  and  usually  called  a  block 
yalve. 

*  Vide  page  423. 
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SEA  OUTFALLS. 


Outfall  for 
seaside  towns. 


Difficalties  of 
applying 
sewage  to  land. 


Economy  to 
cast  sewage 
away. 

Prejudice 
against 
sewage  appli- 
cation. 


Sewage  must 
be  got  rid  of. 


In  considering  the  question  of  the  best  outfall  for  s 
district^  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  a  seaside  place  is  to  dis- 
charge  it  direct  into  the  sea. 

It  may  appear  to  many  that  the  pouring  so  much 
sewage  into  the  sea  is  a  great  waste  of  fertilizing 
matter;  having  regard,  however,  to  the  fact  that  no 
chemical  process  has  yet  been  discovered  that  will  ab- 
stract the  fertilizing  matter  from  sewage  so  as  to  leave 
a  profit,  and  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  only 
mode  of  effectually  removing  the  fertilizing  and  pol- 
luting matter  from  sewage  is  to  apply  it  continually  to 
land. 

In  the  case  of  most  districts  that  use  sea  outfalls,  in 
order  to  apply  the  sewage  to  land,  it  would  have  to  be 
pumped.  The  cost  of  pumping,  added  to  the  cost  of 
other  necessary  works,  and  the  difficulties  and  expenses 
attendant  on  the  procuring  of  land  by  a  sanitary 
authority,  and  afterwards  of  working  a  sewage  farm 
at  a  profit,  are  such  that  it  becomes  true  economy  to 
cast  into  the  sea  that  which  may  appear  a  valuable 
commodity.  It  might  also  be  added,  that  the  places 
on  the  sea-coast  that  require  sewering  are  usually 
health  resorts,  and  the  public  when  in  search  of  health 
are  very  sentimental,  and  may  object,  in  the  present 
age  of  ignorance  in  sanitary  matters,  to  the  proximity 
of  a  sewage  farm,  or  sewage  work ;  and  thus  a  pre- 
judice, however  foolish  and  unreal,  would  be  created 
that  might  utterly  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  place. 
With  a  sea  outfall  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
hydra-headed  monster  sewage  should  be  really  got  rid 
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of  when  cast  into  the  sea,  and  not  left  to  hug  the  shore, 
or  be  returned  by  the  tidal  wava 

In  considering  the  position  of  a  sea  outfall,  due  Poeitionof 
regard  must  be  paid  to  tidal  or  other  currents,  and 
careful   experiments   should    invariably  be   made  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  flow  at  all  stages  of  the  Kstureofthe 

..J  tai*  i«»»xii  "J     observations 

tide,  and  extending  over  a  sulBciently  long  period,  that  should  be 
so  as  to  embrace  liigh  spring  tides  and  the  lowest  "^®« 
ebb  tide?,  and  at  the   same  time  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  and  other  winds,  both  on  the 
currents  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.     Experi- 
ments should  also  be  made  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  for  although  theoretically  the  tide  both  flows 
and  ebbs  six  hours  at  a  time,  there  are  great  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  even  ebb  and  flow.    The  estuary  of  a 
river,  some  peculiar  formation  of  the  shore,  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  all  tend  to  modify  the  equable  flow  and  Unequal  ebb 
ebb  of  the  tide,  so  that  we  have  places  on  our  coasts  in  tides. 
which  tides  only  flow  four  hours  and  ebb  eight  hours* 
In  tidal  rivers,  as  a  rule,  the  tide  always  ebbs  for  a 
longer  period  than  it  flows,  hence  by  the  pouring  of 
sewage  into  such  rivers  it  is  got  rid  of.     If  it  were 
not  for  this  difference  in  the  periods  of  ebb  and  flow, 
sewage  put  into  a  tidal  river  would  simply  pass  up 
and  down  until  destroyed  by  exposure  and  oxidation. 
The  tidal  currents  must  always  be  ascertained  with 
submerged  floats.    A  float  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Submerged 
wind,  or  such  as  are  only  partly  submerged  and  have  ^^  ^^^^ 
a  large  part  exposed  to  wind  influences,  cannot  indi- 
cate the  true  direction  of  tidal  currents.    A  very  good  i>escription  of 
and  easily  made  float,  and  one  that  has  been  used  by 
the  author,  consists  of  any  ordinary  biscuit  tin,  on 
which  the  lid  may  be  fastened,  and  a  few  holes  made 
in  it  to  admit  the  water,  and  then  suspend  it  to  a 
float  at  the  surface  by  means  of  a  cord  or  light  chain* 
This  float  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  tidal  currents  at  various  depths,  and  it  is 
well  that  such  experiments  should  be  made  at  various 
depths,  as  very  different  currents  may  be  discovered 
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at  different  depths,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 
For  rough  experiments,  an  ordinary  champagne  bottle, 
corked  and  ballasted  with  water,  so  that  it  will  swim 
with  a  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  only  oat  of  the 
water,  forms  a  good  experimental  float  for  tidal  obser- 
vationa  Other  forms  of  tidal  floats  are  used,  all  of 
which  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  exposing  the 
largest  possible  area  to  the  tidal  current,  and  the  least 
to  the  influence  of  the  wind.  Tidal  observations  having 
reference  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  are  best 
observed  by  a  self-registering  recording  gauge. 

It  will  be  found  that,  not  unfrequently,  when  a  sea 
is  driven  by  the  prevailing  wind,  or  other  cause,  on  to 
the  shore,  there  is  a  constant  current  at  the  surface  on 
the  shore,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  heap  up,  as  it 
were,  the  water  on  the  shore,  and  this  raising  of  the 
water  creates  a  ground  swell,  or  current^  which  flows 
directly  off  the  shore ;  and  so  what  might  appear  to  be 
an  unfavourable  condition  for  a  sea  outfall  may,  by 
proper  selection  of  the  point  of  dischai^e,  become  a  very 
favourable  condition  for  effectually  getting  rid  of  the 
sewage  discharged  into  the  sea.  An  eddy  tide  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  on  some  coasts,  or  a  tide  the 
current  of  which  moves  round  and  round,  so  that  any- 
thing cast  within  its  influence  is  usually  deposited  on 
the  shore  at  low  water,  instead  of  being  carried  out  to 
sea.  The  formation  of  sand  banks  a  distance  from 
shore,  and  any  other  disturbing  cause,  which  not  un- 
frequently affects  the  flow  of  tidal  currents,  must  be 
fully  considered  before  the  point  of  outfall  is  selected. 

With  reference  to  tidal  currents  and  the  place  need- 
ing a  sea  outfall,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  point  of 
discharge  should  be  ordinarily  selected  in  reference  to 
the  tidal  currents,  that  it  should  be  located  below  the 
place  needing  the  outfall,  and  not  above  it ;  that  is,  it 
should  be  below  the  place  in  the  direction  of  the  falling 
tide,  and  not  above  the  place.  If  an  outfall  is  placed 
in  the  tidal  way  above  a  town  using  such  outfall,  the 
sewage  has  to  pass  before  the  front  of  the  town.     This, 
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in  sea-coast  towns,  especially  such  as  owe  their  at-  Sewage  not  to 

tractiveness  to  bathing  grounds,  must  be  highly  in-    ^'^P^**®^^- 

jurious  to  the  place,  for  it  must  be  always  bome  in 

mind  that,   in  most  seaside   places,  the  discharge  of 

sewage  will  mostly  always  take  place  on  the  ebb  tide. 

What  would  be  thought  if  the  outfalls  for  the  London 

sewers  were  made  to  discharge  at  Bichmond  instead  of 

at  Crossness ;  yet  just  as  the  position  of  Bichmond  is  in 

respect  to  London,  so  are  many  sea  outfalls  located  in  improper 

respect  to  the  places  that  have  constructed  them.  Seaoutfaiis. 

It  is  necessary  that  observations  should  be  made  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.    This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  a  gravitation  outfall  can  be  secured,  or  Gravitation 
whether  or  not  pumping  will  be  necessary.    It  may  **'**^^*^^*- 
be  said  that,  in  the  generality  of  places,  if  due  provision 
is  made  for  storage,  and  if  the  principle  of  interception  interception. 
is  also  taken  into  account,  that  has  already  been  referred 
to  at  page  172,  there  are  few  places  in  this  country  that 
need  to  resort  to  the  expensive  process  of  pumping  the 
sewage  in  order  to  secure  a  free  outfall  into  the  sea. 
When  once  ascertained,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  Rise  and  fall  of 
a  particular  place  will  be  found  to  be  very  uniform,  so  ******  "^*  ^"^' 
uniform  indeed,  that  Sir  William  Thompson  has  con-  sir  w.  Thomp- 
stmcted  a  tidal  machine  that  by  clockwork  arrange-  ^o^'s  tidai 

•^  ^       machine. 

ment  shows  the  state  of  the  tide  at  any  period,  at  the 

particular  place  in  which  it  may  be  adapted,  without 

recourse  to  direct  observation.    At  spring  tides  we  get  Spring  tides. 

^th  the  highest  and  the  lowest  water  levels,  and  at  such 

periods  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  out&ll. 

The  most  difficult  period  of  discharge  for  a  sea  outlet 

occurs  at  neap  tides,  when  the  tides  do  not  rise  so  Neaptidei. 

high,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  fall  so  low  as  at 

other  periods,  and  as  it  is  the  lowness  of  the  tide  level 

that  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  ontfidl,  so  it  will  be 

found  that  if  our  outfalls  are  calculated  to  work  efficiently 

at  the  period  of  neap  tides,  we  need  not  trouble  omv 

selves  about  them  at  the  period  of  spring  tidea 

The  discharge  from  a  sea  outlet  at  any  time  is  due  Discharge  due 
to  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  water  within  and  ^     ' 
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without  the  sewer.  In  a  long  length  of  outfall,  this 
may  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  inclination  by  observing 
that  whatever  the  fall  of  the  water,  the  length  is  a  con- 
stant quantity.  For  example,  assuming  that  the  length 
of  a  sea  outfall  is  3000  feet,  and  that  the  lowest  water 
at  neap  tides  would  giro  a  difference  of  6  feet  between 
the  leyel  of  the  lowest  water  within  the  sewer  and  in 
the  sea-way,  then  we  know  that  the  discharge,  under 
such  conditions,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sewer  having  an 
Diminution  of  inclination  of  1  in  500.  In  practice,  the  diminution  of 
fall  of  tide.  head  within  a  sewer  properly  adjusted  follows  the  fall  of 
the  tide,  so  that  the  discharge  is  pretty  uniform.  This 
will  be  seen  by  the  diagrams,  Plate  XVI.,  of  the 
gaugings  within  the  tank  sewer  at  Llandudno.  The 
fall  in  the  water  is  represented  by  a  pretty  straight  line, 
Discharge  from  ghowinfi:  that  the  dischargre,  when  it  does  commence,  is 

Llandudno  sea  "  ,  °.  ..        -    ,  i 

outfall.  proportionate  to  the  varying  capacity  of  the  sewer,  and 

the  available  fall  due  to  the  rate  at  which  the  tide 

ebbs.     So  long  as  the  fall  within  the  sewer  follows  the 

fall  in  the  sea-way,  or  so  long  as  the  rise  in  the  sea  is 

followed  by  an  equal  rise  in  the  sewer,  the  discharge 

will  continue  pretty  equable,  and  will  be  due  to  the 

difference  of  level  observed,  and  as  the  tide  rises  so  as 

to  gain  upon  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  sewer,  the 

discharge  after  this  period  would  fall  off  to  nothing. 

Quantity  and     The  quantity  to  be  discharged  after  the  period  when 

dhchapge  only   ^^^  Water  in  the  sea-way  begins  to  gain  on  and  diminish 

arrived  at  by     th0  available  fall,  and  also  the  period  when  there  is  an' 

experiment. 

entirely  free  outfall,  can  only  be  ascertained  after  ex- 
periments upon  the  rate  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
at  any  particular  place. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned  as  a  matter 

of  very  considerable  importance  in  a  sea  outfall,  that  if 

Influence  of       the  outfall  is  made  to  discharge  against  any  current  in 

sea  currents  on    ,,  j^i        i*     -i  •11    i  •!        11 

discharge.  the  sca-way,  the  discharge  will  be  very  considerably 
impeded ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  outfall  is  carried 
out  in  lines  nearly  parallel  with  the  currents,  it  will  be 
found  that  whenever  the  current  in  the  sea-way  has  a 
greater  speed  than  the  current  in  the  sewage  outfall. 
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the  sea  current  will  produce  all  the  inflaences  of  an  ex- 
hauster, and  induce  a  current  in  the  sewage  outfall, 
which  will  very  materially  increase  the  discharge  from  increase  of 
it.    In  the  case  of  the  Llandudno  sea  outfall,  the  pipes  sea  outfall.'^ 
are  carried  in  such  a  direction  into  the  sea-way  that  the 
full  effect  of  the  rapid  current  of  the  ebb  tide  out  of 
the  Conway  river  is  used  in  aid  of  assisting  the  dis-  Sea  currents 
charge,  and  consequently  the  actual  observed  discharge  ^^^^^^    °^*^ 
of  this  outfall  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sea  cur- 
rents, which  often  exceed  5  feet  per  second.*    It  must 
be  clear  to  the  most  casual  observer,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  sea  or  tidal  currents  may  either 
greatly  prejudice  our  sea  outfalls,  or  may  be  made  a 
valuable  aid  to  promote  discharge,  the  result  depending 
entirely  on  the  position  chosen  for  the  outfall,  and  also 
that  the  outlet  must  be  submerged,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
below  the  level  of  the  water. 

In  properly  adjusted  sea  outfalls,  where  we  have 
large  quantities  of   water  to  discharge,  the  largest  Largest 
quantity  of  water  should  be  stored  at  the  highest  level,  ^l^^r  ^forid  at 
so  that  the  period  of  discharge  commences  earlier,  and  highest  level. 
is  also  continued  for  a  longer  period,  and  we  thus  get  a 
correspondingly  greater  discharge  when  we  have  the 
largest  quantity  to  discharge,  whereas,  with  small  quan-  Small 
titles,  the  period  of  discharge  is  naturally  diminished,  *i^*°**'*®'- 
as  the  head  under  which  it  is  discharged  is  small. 

The  oval  form  of  section  is  well  adapted  for  a  tank 
sewer,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  sewage  is  stored  at 
a  high  level  which  will  facilitate  its  rapid  discharge. 

All  sea  outfalls  should  be  designed  to  discharge  the 
largest  quantity  at  the  period  of  neap  tides,  and  if  so  Neap  tide  to 
calculated  and  constructed,  they  will  be  found  efficient  for^the^wb  of 
at  all  other  states  of  the  tide.  caicaiation. 

It  should  also  be  observed  in  constructing  a  sea  out- 
fall, that  the  position  chosen  and  the  nature  of  the 
works  must  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  navi-  Navigation  not 

^^4.:^^  ^  ^  impeded. 

gation.  '^ 

The  prevailing  winds  may  also  have  an  effect  in 

♦  Vide  p.  456. 
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some  places,  especially  in  the  case  where  fresh  sewage 
is  discharged  into  the  sea,  as  a  part  of  such  sewage  will 
consist  of  floating  fcecal,  fatty,  and  other  matters,  which 
might  be  brought  back  on  to  the  shore  by  the  wind. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  desirable,  by  suitable  screens, 
to  intercept  the  floating  matter  in  the  penstock  chamber, 
which  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  provide  in  the 
case  of  a  sea  outfall. 

The  position  of  a  sea  outfall  should  also  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  fisheries.  In  the  case  of  fresh 
sewage  discharged  into  the  sea  from  properly  con- 
structed, self-cleansing  sewers,  no  evil  will  follow,  but 
the  case  is  very  different  when  putrefying  sewage  is 
passed  into  the  sea.  The  foimer  is  food  for  the  fishes^ 
the  latter  an  agent  that  will  either  destroy,  or  drive 
away,  what  may  be  of  considerable  value  and  import^ 
ance  to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  reference  to  sewers  which  are  liable,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  to  receive  sea-water,  that  the  action 
of  such  water  very  speedily  sets  up  decomposition,  so 
as  to  render  the  sewage  poisonous  to  fishes. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  gull  and  other 
sea  birds  are  excellent  scavengers,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  sea  ontfall,  these  creatures  will  carry  off  any  floating 
matter,  and  therefore  it  is  the  true  interest  of  a  sani- 
tary authority,  using  a  sea  outfall,  to  protect  nature's 
Scavengers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  ruthlessly 
shot  or  driven  away  from  the  outfalls  to  which  they 
are  attracted. 

When  constructing  a  sea  outfall,  it  must  also  be 
considered  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
structural  works  proposed.  If  we  cast  a  stone  on  a 
sandy  sea-shore,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  we  shall 
find  that  the  effect  of  the  tide  is  not  to  bury  it  up,  but 
to  wear  away,  or  wash  away,  the  sand  from  all  around 
it,  so  that  when  the  tide  has  receded,  the  stone  is  in  a 
hole.  This  well-known  action  of  the  tide  will  under- 
mine any  superficial  structure  placed  on  a  sandy  shore. 


•"^ 
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0!ri  some  shores,  the  sand  itself  is  constantly  on  the  Movement  of 
move  from  the  shore  towards  the  sea,  in  fact  this  was  *  ®  ®®*  ""  • 
found  to  be  the  case  by  the  author  at  Llandudno,  and 
so  great  was  the  moyement  of  the  sandy  shore  seaward, 
that  the  iron  outfall  pipe  that  was  laid  some  3  feet  to 
4  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  was  moved  bodily  forward  by  Shifting  of 
this  action  of  the  movement  of  the  sand,  and  necessitated  Lbndadno. 
means  being  taken,  by  the  introduction  of  piling,  to 
prevent  the  lateral  movement.    Any  structural  work  ex-  structural 
tending  above  the  shore  will,  more  or  less,  give  a  direc-  directum  of 
tion  to  the  flow  of  the  tidal  current,  and  consequently  a  ^o^- 
current  will  ordinarily  be  created  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  exposed  work,  and  which  causes  a  scour  that  may 
undermine  the  work,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  action.   The  effect  of  storms  and  heavy  seas  will 
very  materially  increase  the  effect  of  scour,  so  that  the  Scour  and 
destruction  of  a  sea  outfall  may  take  place,  partly  by  the  foJh>w8. 
undermining  action,  and  partly  by  the  increased  pres- 
sure brought,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  on  the  structure. 
The  author  has  adopted  a  mode  of  driving  at  intervals 
across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sea  outfall,  a  Cross  piling  to 
row  of  sheet  piling,  which  tends  to  break  the  continuity  ^^^  current. 
of  the  current  set  up  along  the  site  of  the  outfall,  and 
by  a  liberal  use  of  stone,  the  intervening  portion  may 
be  very  effectually  protected.    It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  long  sea  outfalls  in  exposed  positions  Seaoutfiiiis 
will  require  more  or  less  constant  attention,  to  guard  gSntrtunUon. 
them  against  injury,  and  the  slightest  damage  that 
may  occur  should  at  once  be  made  good,  or  much  more 
serious  and  expensive  repairs  will  inevitably  follow. 

In  Plate  XVI.  are  shown  some  of  the  details  of  the  Llandudno  out- 
sea  outfall  designed  by  the  author  for  Llandudno.    It  ^^n  tTn^^ 
should  be  observed  by  way  of  caution  to  those  using  a  ^^i- 
sea  outMl,  that  the  recent  system  of  sewerage  carried 
out  bv  the  author  at  Llandudno  was  necessitated  by  Failure  of 
reason  of  a  former  system  having  failed  to  provide  those  of^weragc*^ 
benefits  that  such  a  beautiful  and  attractive  place  Li*»dudno. 
required  as  a  health  resort.    In  the  former  scheme  of  i>efect«  in 

former  system 
of  sewers. 
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sewerage,  owing  to  the  superficial  level  at  which  the 
sewers  were  constructed,  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
surface  water  from  the  town  and  from  a  large  contiguous 
area  of  agricultural  land  was  admitted  into  the  sewers, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  sewers  were  often 
overcharged,  and  the  basements  of  the  houses  inun- 
dated. Moreover,  many  of  the  sewers  were  constructed 
of  such  sizes  and  with  such  falls,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  even  to  be  self-cleansing,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  they  blocked  up.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
hardship  for  the  authorities  of  a  town  who  have  already 
expended  considerable  sums  in  sanitary  improvement, 
to  find  by  experience,  that  they  have  not  secured  those 
benefits  they  might  reasonably  have  been  entitled  to 
expect,  and  that  they  have  to  perform  over  again  the 
works  of  sewerage.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the 
very  existence  of  the  town  and  the  livelihood  of  its 
inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
sanitary  arrangements,  it  became  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditure,  that  a  new  system  of 
sewerage  should  be  provided,  together  with  a  deep-sea 
outfall  into  Conway  Bay,  an  outfall  extending  to  such 
a  distance  and  to  such  a  point  as  to  effectually  remove 
all  filth;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  spirit 
shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  health  resort  will 
meet  its  just  reward  from  the  public,  who  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  have  considerable  difBculty  in 
finding  a  better  drained  town,  or  one  in  which  the 
sewage  is  more  effectually  removed.  At  Llandudno 
the  outfall  is  carried  a  distance  of  8587  feet  from  the 
shore,  and  entirely  in  the  sea-way.  The  point  at 
which  the  sewage  is  discharged  is  in  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Conway,  and  such  is  the  configuration  of  the 
mouth  of  this  river  that  all  the  tide  flowing  into  it 
cannot  enter  the  narrow  gorge  at  Conway,  so  that  a  part 
turns  outwards,  and  the  consequence  is  that  whether 
the  tide  is  ebbing  or  flowing,  at  the  point  selected  for 
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the  outfall    there   is   always   a    current    out   to   sea 

which   will  carry   the    sewage   with   it.     The  former 

system  of  sewerage  at  Llandudoo  has  been  utilized  hy  UtiliutioD  of 

beiug  made  to  do  duty  for  the  removal  of  the  surface  of^en'a.t" 

water,  so  that  only  such  surface  water  aa  cannot  be  i-i«ro'i'<ino- 

cooveniently  excluded  is  admitted  into  the  new  system 

of  sewerage,  and  so  it  is  not  liable  to  any  very  serious 

strain  in  time  of  storm.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary 

system  of  sewers,  aa  asually  provided  for  every  town, 

at  Llandudno  a  tank  sewer,  2888  feet  in  length,  of  oval  Capacity  of 

section  (old  proportion  of  oval  sewer),  6  feet  high  and  t«nk  mw«. 

4  feet  wide,  has  been  provided,  a  section  of  which  is 

shown  in  Fig.  4,  Hate  XVl    This  sewer  wiU  hold, 

exclusive  of  the  capacity  of  the  town  sewers,  53,070 

cube  feet,  or  331,687  gallons,  but  as  it  could  at  least 

be  filled  and  emptied  twice  every  day,  its  total  daily 

capacity  would  be  just  twice  the  above  figures.    At  the 

end  of  the  tank  sewer,  a  penstock  chamber  has  been  Penstock 

conBtmcted,  a  plan  of  which   is   shown  in   Fig.  132.  "  ""'""■ 


This  chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts.     In  the  first  Tuknn] 
wall  is  the  tankard  valve  A,  which  is  of  the  same  descrip-  ^'''"' 
tion  as  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  133,  and  in  section 
in  Fig.  134,  and  on  the  exterior  face  of  the  division 
wall,  and  in  front  of  the  21-inch  outfall  pipe,  is  placed 
s  sluice   or  penstock  B,     tlie  elevation   of  which   is  sluice  nir 
shown  in  Fig.  135,  and  the  section  in  Fig.  136.     This  p^''«^- 
sluice  is  intended  to  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  finshing  Fiiubiog  oi 
the  outfall  sewer,  or  in  case  of  accident  to  the  tankard  ^*"" 
valve.     The  grooves  C  are  provided  in  the  brickwork  Grooves,iii 
2  B 
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in  the  chaiubers,  and  are  intended  to  be  used,  in  case 
of  necessity,  either  for  placing  temporary  penstocks, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  planks  to  make  a 
temporary  dam. 

The  21-inch  outfall  pipe,  extending  as  before  stated  Size  and  length 
3587  feet  into  the  sea-way,  is  constructed  for  a  short  ****"*• 
distance  in  earthen  pipes,  bedded  in  a  mass  of  concrete ; 
the  greater  portion,  howeyer,  of  the  outfall  is  an  iron 
pipe,  partly  laid  under  the  sand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Pig.  h  Plat® 
Plate  XVI.      The  piles  shown  in  this  figure  were 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  line  of 
outfall  by  reason  of  the  movement  of  the  sand;  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  outfall  is  constructed  of  iron 
pipes,  as  shown,  supported  by  piles  driven  into  the  sand, 
a  portion  of  the  elevation  of  the  work  being  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  and  a  cross  section  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  XYI.    This  Fig.  2  and 
outfall  is  laid  with  a  uniform  inclination  of  1  in  600,  xvi.'^'  ^***^ 
but  of  course  the  discharge  takes  place  under  various  inclination  of 
heads,  and  practically  under  variable  inclinations.    In  ^^^^^^^ 
Plate  XYI.  are  shown  some  diagrams  of  the  gaugings  Diagrams  of 
of  the  tank  sewer  at  Llandudno,  in  which  it  will  be  Ka"s^^«*- 
seen  that  on  the  31st  August,  1877,  this  tank  sewer 
held  41,440  cubic  feet  of  flush  water,  sewage,  and  rain-  Quantity  of 
fall,  and  this  quantity  was  discharged  in  2-5  hours.  J^JJ*f * "* **"^ 
This  was  equal  to  a  discharge  of  276  *  25  cube  feet  per 
minute,  but  in  addition  to  this  quantity,  the  flush 
water,  sewage,  and  rainfall  was  running  in  from  the 
town  at  the  rate  of  172  *  1  cube  feet  per  minute,  so  that 
this  outfall  discharged  448*35  cube  feet  per  minute.  Discharge  of 
which  was  practically  equal  to  a  fall  of  1  in  450.    As  **'**'*^^- 
this  outfall  has  but  an  inclination  of  1  in  600,  the 
excess  of  discharge  actually  observed  is  that  created  by  influence  of 
the  induced  current  of  the  sea  acting  as  an  exhausting  t^e  currents  on 
agent.    The  smallest  fall  observed  at  Llandudno  was  Fail  at  neap 
at  neap  tide,  when  the  inclination  for  discharge  through  ^*^®- 
the  outfall  was  1  in  1200,  and  this  would  give  a  dis- 
charge of  not  less  than  260  cube  feet  per  minute ;  for 
4J  hours  each  tide  the  outfall   would  be  perfectly  free 
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to  discharge,  so  that  under  the  worst  condition  of  dis- 
charge, 260  X  60  X  9  »  140,400  cube  feet  in  9  hoars 
in  two  tides.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  a 
quantity  that  will  be  discharged  as  the  water  rises  in 
tiie  sewer,  so  that  under  the  most  unfavourable  dream- 
stances  this  oatMl  would  discharge  a  million  gallons 
per  diem.  This  discbarge  is  totally  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  induced  tidal  current  on  the  discharge, 
which  at  neap  tides  is  considerable,  and  will  further 
increase  the  vohime  discharged  beyond  the  quantity 
stated. 

It  may  be  said  in  reference  to  sea  outfalls,  that  owing 
to  the  great  mass  of  water  into  which  the  sewage  is 
ordinarily  discharged,  and  also  owing  to  the  more  or 
less  constant  movement  of  the  water,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  sea  water  itself  in  destroying  organic  matter, 
this  mode  of  disposing  of  sewage  is  perfectly  safe 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  every  trace  of 
sewage  discharged  under  suitable  conditions  into  the 
sea  soon  disappears.  When  we  know  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  the  most  perfect  mode  of  dealing  with 
sewage  so  as  to  purify  it,  will  not  remove  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  impurities  present,  it  is  clear 
that  if  one  volume  of  sewage  were  mixed  with  four 
volumes  of  water  containing  no  sewage,  the  mixture 
would  be  equal  in  purity  to  the  purest  sewage  effluent. 
In  a  sea  outfall  the  propoitionate  admixture  would  be 
much  greater,  and  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  of 
purification  observed  under  some  of  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  securing  a  pure  sewage  effluent. 

In  every  system  of  sewers  subject  to  tidal  influence, 
tide  valves,  penstocks,  and  means  for  storing  the  sew- 
age between  the  period  the  sewers  are  tide-locked,  are 
more  or  less  necessary.  These  matters  are  considered 
in  the  following  pages. 
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When  it  is  necessary  to  carry  an  outfall  sewer  into  Protection  of 
a  tidal  stream  or  the  sea,  and  the  point  of  outfall  is  ^^^     "^®'' 
below  high-water  mark,  the  outfall  must  be  protected 
with  a  tidal  valve  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water 
into  the  sewers  of  the  district.    It  is  also  necessary, 
in  some  cases,  to  protect  the  rain  outlets  or  storm-  protection  of 
water  overflows  of  sewers  in  a  similar  manner.    This  ^5eu^' 
was  found  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  sewerage  works  Dantric  an 
of  Dantzic,  for  although  suflBcient  engine  power  has  «»n"pie- 
been  provided  in  this  town  to  raise  both  sewage  and 
ordinary  storm  water,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
a  number  of  storm  water  overflows  have  been  provided, 
so  that,  if  the  engine  power  necessary  to  raise  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  sewers  should 
prove  insufficient,  or  the  engines  should  get  disabled, 
the  sewers  would  simply  overflow  and  discharge  into 
the  river  Mottlau  and  the  branch  streams  communi- 
cating with  it.    Now,  as  the  Baltic  Sea,  into  which 
this  river  discharges,  is  a  tideless  sea,  it  might  be 
thought  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  the  storm  water 
outlets  so  as  not  to  require  protection ;  but  in  order 
to  ensure  all  the  advantages  of  having  a  low  outlet 
in  time  of  storm,  the  level  of  these  outlets  was  fixed 
at  a  lower  point  than  the  ordinary  water  level  of  the 
river;  for  although  the  Baltic  is  a  tideless  sea,  the 
water  level  of  the  river  Mottlau  has  been  known  to 
vary  7  feet,  between  extreme  high  and  low  water,  in  a 
season,  the  cause  of  which  is  principally  due  to  the 
action  of  strong  prevailing  winds.    The  most  remark- 
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able  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  in  this  river,  and  which  led  to  the  fixing  of  these 
raiu-water  outlets  below  the  ordinary  water  level,  is 
that  when  the  district  is  visited  with  the  heaviest  rain- 
falls, the  wind  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  lower  the 
mean  height  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  conse- 
quently, by  fixing  these  outlets  at  a  lower  level  than 
ordinary  water-mark,  the  discharge  due  to  heavy 
storms,  should  they  occur,  will  take  place  under  circum- 
stances that  are  most  favourable  to  the  sewers.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
an  outfall  sewer  from  currents  of  air  entering  and  pass- 
ing up  them  in  uncontrolled  volumes,  and  so  deranging 
all  the  means  provided  for  ventilation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  noxious  gases.*  If  outfalls  are  of  such  size, 
and  in  such  situations,  that  they  cannot  be  made  to 
discharge  below  the  water-line,  so  as  to  seal  their 
mouths,  they  must  be  provided  with  tidal  valves. 
Tidal  valves  are  ordinarily  of  two  varieties : — Tankard 
valves,  deriving  their  name  from  being  similar  in 
action  to  the  lid  of  a  tankard,  and  float  valves.  The 
tankard  valves  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  wrought 
and  cast  iron.  Wooden  valves  are  very  extensively  used 
in  connection  with  drainage  works  in  the  Fen  districts 
of  this  country,  and,  if  made  of  good  elm  or  oak,  will 
last  for  a  considerable  period.  Valves  of  this  descrip- 
tion made  of  wood  are  also  formed  like  a  lock-gate,  or 
two  doors  meeting  at  an  angle  and  closing  against  both 
bottom  and  cap  sills.  Wrought-iron  tidal  valves  of 
cellular  construction  have  been  used  with  advantage 
for  large  outfall  sewers.  They  are  light,  strong,  and 
durable.  Cast  iron  is  the  ordinary  material  used  for 
tidal  valves  in  works  of  sewerage.  Float  valves  are 
usually  made  of  copper,  or  india-rubber,  or  wood  coated 
with  india-rubber,  but  they  are  only  applicable  to 
sewers  of  small  size.  They  consist  simply  of  a  float 
moving  between  guides,  and  when  the  water  rises  the 
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float  rises  into  the  bell  mouth  of  a  pipe  and  closes  the 

aperture.    Large  tidal  valves  should  be  so  balanced  as  Tidal  valves 

to  be  capable  of  opening  with  the  smallest  amount  of  balanced. 

internal  pressure,  and  to  close  uith  the  least  amount 

of  external  force.    A  properly  constructed  tide  valve  is 

entirely  self-acting,  and  sewers  fitted  with  tidal  valves 

regulate  their  own  discharge,  for  so  soon  as  the  height 

of  the  water  outside  the  valve  is  lower  than  that  within 

the  sewer  the  discharge  commences.    All  the  working  Working  paru 

parts  of  a  tankard  valve  should  be  bushed  with  gun-  ^^^\^  ^  ^^^' 

metal  to  prevent  the  valves  sticking.    The  doors  of 

cast-iron  tankard  valves  should  be  strengthened  with 

ribs,  suitably  disposed,  so  as  to  give  them  lightness  and 

strength.    These  valves  may  either  have  planed  faces 

to  keep  them  water-tight,  or  lead  seatings  fixed  in  the 

frame  may  be  provided,  or  in  some  cases  both  the  face   . 

and  seat  may  be  formed  of  gun-metal.    The  doors  of 

these  valves  are  hung  with  both  single  and  double  Hinges  of 

hinges.     The    double-hinged  doors    have    a    greater    ^^ 

fiunount  of  play,  and  in  most  situations  are  the  best. 

The  valve  shown  in  Figs.  81  and  82,  page  375,  would  Balanced  valve. 

form  a  most  excellent  tide  valve,  as  it  is  extremely 

sensitive  to  any  movement  of  a  current  either  of  air  or 

water  in  consequence  of  its  being  capable  of  being  so 

easily  and  truly  balanced. 

In  Plate  XYII.  is  illustrated  a 'number  of  different  Description  of 
kinds  of  tide  valves.  P^*^  ^^'"• 

Fig.  1  in  this  plate  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  Shackle  vaivo. 
shackle  valve.    This  form  is  only  applicable  to  sewers 
of  small  size. 

Figs.  2  and  2a  are  illustrations  of  rain-water  outlets  Dantzic  rain 
as  designed  by  the  author  for  the  Dantzic  sewerage  °^*^^'  values. 
works.  The  rib  B  cast  on  the  pipe  attached  to  the 
valve  is  intended  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  along 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  through  the  brickwork  in  which  it 
is  embedded.  The  door  of  the  valve  is  provided  with 
a  lead  face  which  closes  6igainst  a  Y  seating.  The  valve 
is  provided  with  a  ring  0,  to  which  a  chain  may  be 
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attached  in  order  to  open  the  valve  and  admit  water 

to  the  sewerSy  if  required,  for  flushing  or  any  other 

purpose. 

Tideraire  ^ig^-  3  and  8a  illustrate  the  front  elevation  and 

with  link        flection  of  a  cast-iron  tide  valve,  hune:  with  link& 

hinge.  J  n  ^ 

forming  a  double-joint^  hinge.    This  description  of 

valve  is  the  one  most  generally  used. 
Tide  valve  ^^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  illustrate  an  elevation  and  section  of 

fitted  to  pipe,  n  cast-iron  tide  valve  fitted  to  a  length  of  cast-iron 

pipe,  and  hung  with  double  hinges. 
Tide  valve  ^^g^'  ^  &^d  5a  illustrate  an  elevation  and  section  of 

with  single      |^  cast-irou  tide  valve  fitted  to  a  length  of  cast-iron 

hinge.  .  ,  ,  ,  *^ 

pipe,  and  hung  with  single  hinges. 
Tide  valve  for      ^^SS'  ^  ^^^  ^^  illustrate  the  elevation  and  section  oi 
oval  sewer.      a  cast-irou  tide  valve  for  an  oval  sewer,  provided  with 

double  hinges. 
Oblong  tide         ^^S^'  7  and  7a  illustrate  the  elevation  and  section  of 
valve.  3JQ  obloug  CEst-iron  tide  or  storm-water  outlet  valve, 

hung  with  double  hinges. 
Tide  valve  in        ^^g^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  illustrations  of  the  elevation  and 
double  flights,  gectiou  of  a  cast-irou  tide  valve  opening  in  two  flights. 
This  form   is  adapfted  to  the  construction  of  large 
valves,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  fitting  and 
finishing,  otherwise  the  binge  in  the  centre  of  the  door 
will  be  liable  to  stick,  and  the  valve  to  get  out  of 
order. 
Mode  of  inter.     ^^S'  ^  ^^  ^^  illustration  of  the  mode  of  intercepting 
rffli  Zm    ^^''S^  ^^^  P?^^  rainfalls  from  sewers,  and  admitting  the 
sewers.  Small  and  impure  rainfalls.     It  is  fully  described  at 

page  45. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PENSTOCKS. 

Penstocks  are  sluices  fixed  in  a  sewer  for  the  purpose  Use  of  pen- 

of  regulating  or  controlling  the  current,  or  to  stop  the  '***^  "" 
flow  and  pen  up  the  sewage  when  required  for  flushing 

or  any  other  purpose.    The  use  of  penstocks  in  some  Penatocks  used 

.....        1      -1    .   1  A  -I       .      as  a  safeguard. 

Situations  is  absolutely  necessary,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  a  tidal  outfall;  they  should  invariably  be 
fixed  as  an  adjunct  to  a  tidal  valve,  so  as  to  secure 
the  closing  of  the  sewer  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  the  tide  valve  which  may  prevent  its 
closing  and  excluding  the  tidal  waters.    They  are  also 
used  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  divert 
the  sewage  from  one  line  of  sewers  into  another  line. 
Penstocks  are  made  of  wood  and  iron,  or  a  combination 
of  both.    The  penstocks  usually  adopted  in  sewers  are 
made  with  cast-iron  frames  and  doors.    They  can  be 
made  of  any  size  or  shape.    The  doors  are  usually  Mode  of  raising 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  rack  and  worm-wheel  motion,    *^"* 
or  by  chains  passing  over  drums.    The  rack  and  worm 
motion  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it  is  found  that  doors 
raised  by  chains  are  liable  to  move  by  sudden  jerks, 
which  are  prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  the  apparatus. 
The  doors  are  kept  water-tight  by  having  the  face  of  Faces  of  doors. 
the  frame  and  the  face  of  the  door  planed  or  fitted 
with  gun-metal,  and  the  faces  are  brought  into  con- 
tact by  means  of  wedges  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  door 
and  in  the  frame,  so  that,  when  the  door  is  lowered 
it  wedges  itself  up  tight    against  the   face  of   the 
frame.    In  fixing  penstocks,  especially  in  cases  where  Mode  of  fixing, 
the  doors  are  made  of  wood  and  are  liable  to  spring, 
the  hydraulic  pressure  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
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press  the  door  with  its  rack  against  the  worm-wheel. 
The  doors  of  all  large  sluice  valves  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  counter-weights  to  balance  the  door  and  to 
diminish  the  labour  of  raising  them.  They  are  also 
often  fitted  with  compound  gearing  for  opening  them, 
as,  for  example,  Fig.  1,  Plate  XYIII. :  A  and  B  are  two 
spindles ;  on  the  spindle  A  is  fixed  a  small  cog-wheel 
which  gears  into  a  larger  wheel  on  the  spindle  B.  If 
a  man  applies  a  key  to  the  spindle  A,  he  can  bring 
great  power  to  bear  in  moving  the  door,  but  it  would 
be  raised  very  slowly :  so  soon  as  he  has  started  it  he 
can  place  his  key  on  the  spindle  B,  and  very  quickly 
raise  it  to  the  fidl  height.  The  openings  in  the 
bridges  for  carrying  the  spindle  and  worm-wheel,  and 
every  other  working  part  liable  to  get  fixed  from  rust, 
should  be  bushed  with  gun-metal.  In  Plate  XVIII. 
the  drawings  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  penstocks 
of  cast  iron  are  given. 

Figs.  1  and  1a  are  illustrations  of  the  elevation  and 
section  of  a  penstock  for  a  large  circular  sewer.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  counter-weight,  and  compound  gearing 
for  lowering  and  raising  the  door. 

Figs.  2,  2a,  2b,  and  2o  are  illustrations  of  the  eleva- 
tion, plan,  section  through  door,  and  section  through 
the  rack  and  worm  gearing  of  a  cast-iron  penstock,  as 
fitted,  for  flushing  purposes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  syphons 
which  are  used  at  Dantzic,  for  conveying  the  sewage  of 
the  town  under  the  rivers  to  the  pumping  station. 

Figs.  3,  3a,  and  3b  are  illustrations  of  the  plan, 
elevation,  and  section  of  a  cast-iron  penstock  fitted 
with  counter-weights,  and  adapted  for  a  sewer  of  oval 
section. 

Figs.  4,  4a,  and  4b  are  illustrations  of  the  elevation, 
section  through  gearing,  and  section  through  door, 
showing  the  wedges  W  for  closing  the  door.  It  is  a 
cast-iron  penstock  adapted  for  large  sewers  in  shallow 
cuttings,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient  head- 
way to  introduce  a  penstock  of  the  ordinary  construe- 
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tion.  The  door  of  the  penstock  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  on  each  a  separate  rack  and  worm-wheel  is 
fixed,  but  only  one  spindle  is  used.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, when  the  door  is  raised,  is  for  the  lower  portion  of 
the  door  to  move  over  the  upper  portion,  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  door  is  raised  out  of  the  sewer;  but 
when  raised  it  requires  only  half  the  headway  to  accom- 
modate it  that  is  required  by  a  whole  door.  The  door 
is  also  more  quickly  raised  out  of  the  way  by  this 
arrangement;  but  whole  doors  are  preferable  when 
they  can  be  used,  as  this  form  is  more  complicated  and 
liable  to  derangement. 
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All  sewers  that  are  tide-locked  should  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  storing  the  sewage  during  the  period  the 
sewers  cannot  freely  discharge  their  contents.  In  some 
cases^  also,  when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  sewage  of  a 
district  by  artificial  power,  ample  provision  should  be 
made  for  stowage,  so  that,  in  case  of  accidental  de- 
rangement, or  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  pumping 
machinery  from  any  cause,  the  district  should  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  an  accumulation  of  sewage.  More- 
over, in  some  cases,  it  may  be  found  more  economical 
to  store  the  sewage  of  a  district  for  a  limited  period 
than  to  have  resort  to  continuous  pumping.  In  some 
cases,  also,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  a  tidal  way  should  take  place  at  a  particular 
state  of  the  tide,  it  may  be  necessary  to  store  it  For 
example,  the  great  outfalls  of  the  London  sewerage 
are  so  arranged,  that,  by  means  of  reservoirs,  the  sewage 
is  stored  so  as  to  be  discharged  near  the  point  of  high 
water.  The  advantage  of  securing  the  discharge  near 
this  point  is  that  the  ebbing  tide  carries  the  sewage 
away ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  in  this  case  that 
the  reservoirs  provided  for  impoundiug  the  sewage 
are  equivalent  in  eflFect  to  the  construction  of  twelve 
miles  of  outfall  sewer.  The  means  usually  provided 
for  storing  sewage  are  open  or  covered  reservoirs  £ind 
tank  sewers.  If  reservoirs  are  used,  every  step  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  places  for  deposit. 
This  can  be  done  by  so  arranging  the  outlets  and 
inlets  as  to  be  able  to  completely  flush  every  part  of 
the  work.    Covered  reservoirs  are  preferable  to  open. 
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and  they  are  generally  covered  with  brick  or  concrete  ConstructioD 
arches  sprin^ng  frojn  the  side  walk  and  piers,  or  from  "^"""rroira. 
cast  or  vrought  iron  girders  which  span  the  reservoir. 
Tank  sewers  are  formed  by  either  enlarging  the  ont-  CongtmctioD 
faU,  or  some  convenient  branch  sewer,  for  a  sufGcient 
length,  so  as  to  make  it  competent  to  store  all  the 
sewage  required  during  the  period  the  sewers  are  tide- 
locked.    Fig.  137  isa  longitudinal  section  at  the  point  DescripiioD  of 


of  jnnction,  at  the  head  of  a  tank  sewer,  and  the 
ordinary  sewer,  as  designed  by  the  author  for  the  town 
of  Bideford.  The  tank  sewer  in  this  case  is  oval  in 
section,  5  ft.  x  3  ft  4  in.,  while  the  ontrall  sewer  is 
circular,  2  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  Bgore  that  the  sewer  is  enlarged  or  deepened 
below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  town  sewers,  and  that 
the  enlatgement  meets  the  ordinary  sewer  in  a  line  of 
double  curve,  so  that,  when  the  outfall  is  free,  the 
sewage  flows  with  considerable  impetus  into  the  tank 
Bewer,  washing  everything  to  the  outfall,  and  thus 
keeping  this  receptacle  free  from  deposit.  In  this  case 
the  cleansing  of  this  tank  sewer  from  deposit  should  it  Tank  Kwen 
arise  from  any  cause,  can  be  facilitated  by  damming  a^J^  ^^ 
back  the  sewage  with  the  flushing  door,  shown  at  the 
end  of  the  sewer  discharging  into  the  tank  sewer  in 
Fig.    137,  BO  that  a  large  volume  of  sewage  may  be 
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Tank  sewen 
preferred  to 
reservoirs. 

Cases  in  which 
reservoirs 
must  be  used. 


Volume  of 
sewage  to  be 
stored. 


Storm  water 
should  be 
excluded. 


concentrated  and  suddenly  discharged  into  the  confined 
channel  of  the  tank  sewer. 

In  some  works,  when  the  construction  of  tank  sewers • 
wonid  be  more  expensive  and  inconvenient,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  construct  reservoirs  for  storing  the  sewage, 
but  for  all  ordinary  works  of  sewerage  the  tank-sewer 
system  is  the  preferable  mode  of  storing  sewage. 

In  cases  in  which  a  very  large  volume  is  intended  to 
be  discharged  in  a  very  limited  period,  a  reservoir  near 
the  point  of  discharge,  with  ample  outlets,  may  be 
preferable  to  the  use  of  a  tank  sewer  that  would 
require  a  longer  time  for  discharging  its  contents. 
Heservoirs,  however,  will  require  more  attention  and 
manual  labour  to  keep  them  free  from  deposit  than  a 
tank  sewer,  through  which  a  more  or  less  constant 
current  is  maintained,  which  removes  the  deposit. 

The  volume  of  sewage  to  be  stored  in  the  case  of 
tide-locked  sewers  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  period 
of  time  in  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  occurs, 
and  in  every  case  careful  observation  must  be  made  on 
this  point  It  will  also  depend  upon  the  uncertain 
volume  of  storm  water,  if  this  water  is  admitted  into  the 
sewers ;  but  in  all  cases  where  sewers  are  tide-locked, 
the  principle  of  interception,  as  treated  of  at  page  171, 
should  be  adopted,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  storm 
waters  should  be  excluded  from  the  tide-locked  sewers, 
so  that  but  little  provision  need  be  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  uncertain  volume  of  sewage  to  be  received  at 
unknown  periods.  In  some  cases  the  mode  of  inter- 
cepting rainfall,  described  at  page  45,  and  illustrated 
in  Plate  I.  and  Plate  XVII.,  Fig.  9,  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  in  the  case  of  sewers  that  are  tide- 
locked,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  any  large  volume 
of  rain  water,  which,  if  admitted  into  the  sewers  when 
they  are  full,  might  lead  to  the  inundation  of  the  low- 
lying  premises  draining  to  the  sewers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


INVEBTED  SYPHONS. 


In  many  works  of  sewerage,  inverted  syphons  are  re-  Use  of  inverted 
quired  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  overcome  the  ^^^  ^^' 
physical  difiSculties  often  met  with  in  the  course  of  a 
sewer,  such,  for  example,  as  the  crossing  of  a  navigable 
channel,  a  stream,  or  valley  which  could  not  con- 
veniently be  bridged  at  the  level  at  which  the  sewer 
must  be  constructed. 

Various  arrangements  have  been  adopted,  both  in 
the  form  and  mode  of  construction  of  inverted  syphons. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  some 
forms  of  syphon  which,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  preferable 
to  adopt,  as  they  may  be  termed  self-cleansing.  In 
Fig.  138  is  represented  a  syphon  for  conveying  filtered  Description  of 

Fig.  138. 
Fio.  138. 
V  O  V 


sewage  from  the  pumping  station  at  Dantzic  across  the 
Eiel-Grraben ;  it  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that 
it  follows  pretty  closely  the  outline  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  has  two  inclined  planes  down  which  every- 
thing entering  the  syphon  has  first  to  descend  and  then 
to  ascend.  It  has  been  found  that  when  syphons  of  this  syphons  liable 
description  have  been  brought  into  operation  to  convey  ^  stoppage, 
crude  sewage,  and  that  in  uncertain  volume,  the  heavy 
matter  carried  by  sewage  accumulates  at  the  lower  point 
of  the  syphon,  greatly  interfering  with  its  action;  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  often  l)een  found  necessary  to  lay  a 
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Fl  tubing  uid 


oopper-wire  rope  through  sjrpbons  of  this  description  to 
which  a  brash  may  be  attached,  for  periodically  remov- 
ing the  deposit  and  maintaining  the  syphon  in  working 
order.  In  Fig.  138,  Y  represents  the  position  of  a  valve 
for  closing  the  rising  main,  so  that  the  sewage  for  flush- 
ing purposes  can  be  directed  through  on  outlet  at  U 
into  the  river,  V  is  a  valve  on  a  S-ioch  pipe,  which  may 
be  opened  at  pleasure  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
air  from  the  descending  leg  of  the  syphon.  It  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  worhing  a  syphon  of  the 
foregoing  description  with  erode  sewage,  at  Warwick, 
which  led  the  author,  in  designing  the  outfall  works 
of  that  town,  when  it  became  necessary  to  coDvey  the 
sewage  of  the  district  under  the  river  Avon,  to  adopt 
the  form  of  syphon  shown  in  Fig.  139,    This  syphon  is 


150  feet  long  between  the  wells,  and  constructed  of  a 
single  line  of  24rinob  cast-iron  pipes.  The  pipes  were 
laid  in  a  coffer-dam  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  head 
of  the  pipe  H  is  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  means 
water  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  well  and  in 
the  sewer  above,  which  may  afterwards  be  discharged 
with  considerable  velocity  through  the  pipe,  so  as  to 
effectually  flush  it  The  well  O  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  syphon  is  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  syphon, 
and  ample  space  is  here  allowed  for  the  accumulation 
of  any  solid  matter  which  the  velocity  of  the  current 
will  not  carry  upwards  to  the  overflow  sewer.  The 
solid  matter  in  the  lower  well  may  be  removed  by 
periodically  dredging  it  out,  and  if  this  work  is  properly 
attended  to,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  ae  to  the  work- 
ing of  this  form  of  syphon,  as  the  experience  of  some 


years'  constant  work  clearly  demonstrates.  In  Fig.  140  Dutiic 
is  shown  the  form  of  syphon  designed  by  the  author  '^^^w^ 
for  the  sewerage  works  of  Dantzia    It  will  be  seen  by 


reference  to  Plate  IL,  that  the  sewage  of  Dantzio  is 
conveyed  hy  the  sewers  to  the  pmnping  station,  which 
is  located  on  an  island.  In  order  to  get  to  this  isloQd,  Neocuitr  for 
two  naTigable  channels  have  to  be  crossed,  and  in  these  °t''i^'„Sf(J'"' 
channels  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  navigable  depth 
of  15  feet  of  water,  and  aa  the  foundations  of  the  pump- 
ing station  could  not  be  carried  very  deep  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  site,  the  only  possible  mode  of 
connecting  the  sewer  with  the  pumping  station  was 
by  means  of  iovetted  syphons.  The  syphon  under  the 
Mottlau  river  is  80  yards  long  and  27  indiee  internal 
diameter ;  that  under  the  Kiel-^raben  is  55  yards 
long  and  18  inches  internal  diameter ;  they  are  shown 
in  Figs.  1  and  1a,  Plate  XIX.  Both  syphons  are 
formed  of  wrought  iron,  and  were  each  snnk  in  posi- 
tion in  one  piece.  In  carrying  out  the  Dantzic 
sewen^  works,  inverted  syphons  form  an  essential 
feature  in  the  scheme  on  acconnt  of  the  town  being 
intersected  by  navigable  channels,  and  surrounded 
with  fortification  ditches  which  divide  the  snbnrbs 
from  the  town  proper,  and  over  these  ditches  the  autho- 
rities will  permit  no  permanent  works  to  be  carried, 
and  all  works  carried  under  the  water  in  the  fortifi- 
cation ditches  are  required  to  be  constructed  at  such 
a  depth  as  to  maintain  6  feet  of  water  over  them  when 
completed.  Also,  on  account  of  the  main  river  Vistula 
cutting  off  the  town  from  the  land  on  which  the 
2  I 
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'         suurge         sewage  has  to  be  distributed,  no  less  than  six  large 
I  i^tik.      *^  wroughtriron  syphons  have  been  introduced.    One  of 

[  these  is  laid  across  the  Vistula,  and  is  160  yards  in 

length,  over  which  a  depth  of  18  feet  of  water  is  main- 

DcflcriptioQ  of    taiued.    This  particular  syphon  is  22^  inches  internal 

vStura."*^*^**^    diameter,  and  weighs  about  24  tons.    These  syphons, 

like  two  others  which  deal  with  the  sewage  after  leaving 

the  sewage  pumping  station  at  Dantasic,  are  of  the 

description  shown  in  Fig.  138.    This  form  was  adopted 

for  convenience,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  stoppage  as  an 

ordinary  syphon  conveying  crude  sewage,  as  the  sewage 

in  this  case  has  had  strained  from  it,  at  the  pumping 

station,  all  heavy  matter,  before  being  peimitted  to 

Provision  for     enter  the  syphons ;  moreover,  ample  provision  has  been 

floihing  syphon  j^^q  ^  f^^  q^]^  ^f  ^^  syphous  of  this  description 

can  be  effectually  flushed,  as  a  communication  is  made 
with  the  channels  crossed,  and  the  pumping  engines 
are  enabled  to  deliver,  at  the  low  elevation  of  these 
streams,  such  a  volume  of  water  as  will  effectually 
flush  the  syphons.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the 
construction  of  all  syphons,  that  either  by  artificial 
flushing,  or  naturally,  such  a  velocity  must  be  created 
through  them  as  will  effectually  remove  any  deposit. 
In  the  case  of  those  under  the  Mottlau  and  Kiel- 
Graben  at  Dantzic,  which  convey  the  crude  sewage  to 
the  pumping  station,  each  syphon  is  fitted  with  a  pen- 
stock at  its  head,  of  the  description  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
Plate  XYIIL,  so  that  by  damming  up  the  water,  and 
pumping  out  the  sewage  well  at  the  pumping  station, 
Flushing  the  and  Starting  both  engines  to  work,  a  velocity  of 
KieWraben  ^  ^^^  P®^  secoud  could  be  maintained  for  a  short  time  ' 
syphons.  through  them.    Both  engines,  \rithout  the  sewage  well, 

would  maintain  a  constant  velocity  through  the  largest 
syphon  of  3  feet  per  second,  which  is  ample  for  ensuring 
its  being  properly  cleansed.  Moreover,  each  syphon 
forms  an  inclined  plane,  the  first  portion  of  which  is 
much  inclined,  as  shown  in  Plate  XIX.,  Fig.  1a  ;  then  it 
is  joined  with  an  easy  curve  to  the  part  less  inclined.  By 
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this  arrangement  anything  that  may  enter  the  syphon  Form  of 
will  be  carried  down  the  continnous  inclined  plane,  and  ?^P,!f**°i  , 

.  _         ,  .  r         >  inclined  plane. 

either  be  deposited  in  the  catch-pit  provided  for  its 
reception  at  the  lower  end  of  the  syphon,  or  passed 
onward  to  the  pumping  station*    These  syphons  are 
protected  at  their  inlet  by  a  horizontal  grating  which  Protection  of 
completely  fills  the  shaft,  and  is  placed  at  a  level  below  "**^on**^ 
the  invert  of  the  sewers,  bat  above  the  month  of  the 
syphon.  This  grating  is  formed  of  bars  of  ¥m)nght  iron 
about  3  inches  apart,  set  in  a  frame,  so  that  any  large 
substance  will  lodge  upon  it  and  be  prevented  from 
passing  into  the  syphon ;  the  details  of  the  syphons  and 
gratings  are  shown  in  Plate  XIX.,  Figs.  2  to  15.    The  Description  of 
grating  is  hinged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  ^^***  ^^' 
out  of  the  way,  and  to  enable  the  catch-pit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  syphon  to  be  dredged.    In  Plate  XIX. 
are  shown  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  syphons 
and  wells  as  executed  for  conveying  the  sewage  of 
Dantzic  under  the  rivers. 

Fig.  1  Is  a  plan  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  Plan  of 
the  syphons  under  the  Mottlau  and  Eiel-Graben,  in  refer-  '^^  ^^ 
ence  to  the  position  of  the  pumping  station  at  Dantzia 

Fig.  1a  is  a  section  through  the  syphons  as  used  Section  of 
in  crossing  the  Mottlau  and  Kiel-Graben  at  Dantzic,  "yp^*^"*' 
showing  the  general  arrangement  in  respect  to  the 
pumping  station. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  plan  of  the  manhole,  with  the  Plan  of  inlet 
sewers,  syphon,  and  storm-water  overflow,  forming  the 
inlet  shaft  to  the  Mottlau  syphon. 

Fig.  3  is  a  section  on  the  line  A  B.    It  shows  the  Sections  of 
storm-water  overflow,  the  outfall  sewers,  and  the  hori- 
zontal grating  used  for  the  protection  of  the  syphon. 

Fig.  4  is  a  section  through  C  D,  looking  east  It 
shows  the  mouth  of  the  syphon  with  the  penstock  for 
flushing  and  the  position  of  the  guard  grating. 

Fig.  5  is  a  section  through  G  D,  looking  west. 

Fig.  6  is  an  enlarged  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  guard  ^l^  of  guard 

.  grating. 

grating. 
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Section  of  Fig.  7  18  an  enlarged  section  of  a  portion  of  the  gnaird 

gu"d  grating    gating,  on  line  a  ft. 

Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  guard  grating  on  line  c  d. 
Plan  of  outlet        Fig.  9  is  the  plan  of  the  bottom  of  the  outlet  shaft. 
^^^^'  Fig.  10  is  a  plan  of  outlet  shaft  at  level  of  storm- 

water  overflow. 
Sections  of  Fig.  11  is  a  sectiou  of  the  outlet  shaft  on  line  A  B. 

outlet  Aaft.  j,jg   12  is  a  section  of  outlet  shaft  on  line  CD, 

showing  the  storm-water  overflow. 
Enlarged  Fig.  13  is  an  enlarged  section  showing  the  mode  in 

s^hon.^  which  the  syphons  are  constructed. 

Fig.  14  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  syphons. 

Fig.  15  is  a  transverse  section  showing  the  flange 

joints. 

Materials  used       The  large  sjTphons  used  in  the  Dantzic  works  are 

i^'h^'''''"''*^  made  of  |-inch  wrought-iron  boiler  plate,  riveted  to- 

gether  with  |-inch  rivets  having  a  pitch  of  2  inches.    The 

rivet  heads,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  syphons,  are  all 

countersunk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Plate  XIX.,  so  as  to 

offer  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  any  solid 

matter  through  the  syphons.    The  syphons  were  all 

built  up  in  lengths  of  about  40  feet.    Angle  iron  was 

riveted  on  the  end  of  each  length  of  pipe  so  as  to 

form  a  flange  joint.    These  sections  were  afterwards 

bolted  together  with  f -inch  bolts,  the  same  number  of 

bolts  being  used  in  the  flanges  as  there  were  rivets 

encircling  the  pipe,  and  the  pipes  were  susbequently 

Mofltexpedi-      s^i^k  iuto  their  proper  position.    In  cases  in  which 

tious  way  of      there  is  an  amount  of  traflSc  on  any  navigable  river  it 

crossing  navi-      ,  ,  ,  #.  i      . 

gable  channels.  IS  reqmsito  to  cross,  the  use  of  wrought-iron  syphons, 
laid  in  one  operation,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  manner  of  crossing  such  channel.  The 
Mode  of  laying  modo  adopted  of  laying  the  syphons  at  Dantzic  was 
D^^tzic  **  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Airey, 
G.E.,  the  resident  engineer  on  the  works,  and  the 
following  description  of  the  work  may  be  of  interest: — 
A  trench  was  dredged  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
requisite  depth  to  receive  the  syphon.    It  was  found  in 
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eiccaTating  these  trenches  to  be  better  to  go  a  little 
deeper  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  effect  of  currents  filling  the  trench  up 
before  the  syphon  was  laid.    The  trench  having  been 
dredged,  the  pipe  was  bolted  together  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  and   tested   under  hydraulic  pressure    to  TestofsyphonB. 
ascertain  if  it  was  tight.    All  being  satisfactory,  a  few 
of  the  joints  were  separated,  and  the  syphon  was  floated 
in  sections  on  barges  to  the  site  where  they  had  to  be 
laid.     The  barges  being  placed  in  position  over  the  Use  of  barges, 
site  intended  for  the  syphon,  all  the  sections  *of  the 
syphon  were  bolted  together,  the  syphons  were  closed  at 
the  lower  end,  and  in.  the  case  of  syphons  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  138,  at  both  ends.    The  syphons 
were,  also  thoroughly  coated  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  CoaUngof 
and  linseed  oil,  before  being  fixed  in  position  ready  for  "7P^o^* 
sinking.    The  joints  were  made  with  india-rubber  and 
afterwards  run  with  lead  and  caulked.    The  barges 
used  in  the  sinking  of  the  syphons  were  each  48  feet  long 
by,  10  feet  wide^  the  syphon  was  laid  across  the  ends  of 
them,  and  they  were  adjusted  as  to  their  level  by  means 
of  ballast  which  had  been  taken  on  board.    A  tempo- 
rary derrick  was  erected  in  each  barge,  together  with  a 
crab,  block,  and  fedls,  and  used,  as  shown  in  Plate  XX.,  pute  xx. 
for  bringing  the  pipe  into  position.    So  soon  as  the  pipe 
was  lifted  by  uniform  working  of  the  crabs,  it  was  slung 
forward  free  of  the  barges  into  the  water,  and  in  this 
position  it  floated.    The  syphon  was  now  slowly  filled  Filling  with 
with  water  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  engine,  and  gradually  ^^^'* 
allowed  to  sink,  the  operation  of  lowering  being  checked 
by  marks  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  fixed  rope  of 
the  falls.  When  it  had  been  sunk  to  the  requisite  depth 
it  was  held  in  position,  and  sand  was  thrown  in  from 
barges,  which  by  the  action  of  the  water  soon  filled  up  piUing  of 
every  crevice  and  hollow  place,  and  formed  a  firm  bed  ^^^^ 
for  the  reception  of  the  pipe  after  it  had  been  laid.  The 
whole  operation  of  laying  these  syphons  at  Dantadc  was  ^}^^^  ^ 
one  of  extreme  simplicity;  the  work  occupied  but  a  operation. 
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short  time,  the  principal  labour  being  the  supply  of  the 
necessary  qaantity  of  water  to  enable  the  syphon  to 
sink.  In  sinking  the  large  syphon  across  the  Yistulay 
twelve  barges  with  their  crabs  and  derricks  were  used. 
In  laying  the  syphon  across  l3ie  riyer  Mottlao,  the 
Kiel-Graben,  and  the  fortification  ditches^  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  outlet  shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  Plate 
"KDLf  was  attached  to  the  syphon  and  sunk  with  it. 
The  success  attending  the  laying  of  these  syphons  is 
such  as  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  laying  much 
longer  and  larger  syphons  should  they  oyer  be  required. 

A  good  example  of  the  application  of  an  inrerted 
Rugby  syphon,  syphou  will  be  fouud  at  Bugby.  IVevious  to  the  year 
1866,  all  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Bugby  was  allowed 
to  flow  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  district,  from 
whence  it  was  pumped  up  to  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; the  author,  in  the  aboye  year,  designed  a 
scheme,  by  which  the  sewage  of  the  whole  district  was 
made  to  flow  by  gravitation  on  to  the  very  land  upon 
which  it  had  been  raised  by  pumping  for  some  years. 
This  was  done  by  conyeying  the  sewage  from  the 
higher  portion  of  the  town,  across  a  valley,  by  an  in- 
verted syphon  12  inches  diameter,  and  1000  yards  long, 
to  the  highest  portion  of  the  irrigated  land,  and  the 
sewage  of  the  lower  district  was  passed  by  a  sewer 
under  the  rising  ground  to  the  lowest  irrigated  fields. 

In  this  Bugby  syphon,  arrangements  were  made  by 
providing  an  outlet  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  valley 
which  communicated  with  the  low-level  sewer  and  the 
lower  irrigated  fields,  by  which  means  the  syphon  could 
be  flushed  out  when  required. 

There  is  a  syphon  on  the  sewerage  works  at  Hamburg, 
in  which  the  velocity  maintained  is  so  great  that,  for 
the  edification  of  visitors,  cannon-balls  are  transmitted 
through  it  by  their  own  impetus  and  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

In  the  construction  of  long  inverted  syphons  ventila- 
tion must  not  be  omitted,  especially  in  the  descending 
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leg  of  the  syphon,  or  otherwise  an  accumulation  of 

air,  or  gas,  may  greatly  interfere  with  its  discharging 

power.    The  simplest  mode  of  ventilating  syphons  is  Hodeof  yenti- 

by  pipes  carried  up  to  such  a  level,  that  if  the  flow    ^'"'^  *^^  ^"' 

through  the  syphon  is  interrupted,  the  ventilating  pipes 

will  not  overflow.    Ball  ventilating  valves,  similar  to 

those  used  in  lines  of  water  pipes,  are  not  suitable  for 

sewage  works,  as  the  author  found  from  experience 

that  the  frothy  matter  which  escapes  carries  with  it 

solid   deposit,  which  soon  blocks  up  the  apparatus. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  discharge  of  a  syphon  Discharge  of 

pipe,  it  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  pipe,  provided  '^^  ^°'' 

that  if  there  are  any  bends  the  resistance  offered  by 

them  must  first  be  calculated  by  the  formula  given  at 

page  166.    The  head  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction 

of  the  bends  being  ascertained,  and  deducted  from  the 

actual  head  of  water  on  the  syphons,  will  give  the  head 

under  which  the  discharge  will  take  place,  and  which 

may  be  calculated  from  Weisbach's  formula,  given  at 

page  130,  or  if  worked  out  into  the  rate  of  inclination  by 

dividing  the  length  of  the  syphon  by  the  head  of  water 

on  it,  the  velocity  and  discharge  may  be  ascertained 

sufficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes  from  Tables 

Nos.  22  and  82. 
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SUBSOIL   DRAINAGE  OF  THE   SITES  OF  TOWN& 
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The  resalts  arising  from  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  of 
a  town  in  carrying  ont  works  of  sewerage  haye  already 
been  referred  to  at  page  58.  The  advantage  of  com- 
plete subsoil  drainage  of  the  sites  of  towns  appears  to 
be  so  great  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  and  no 
expense  spared,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  works  for 
drying  and  aerating  the  subsoil  of  all  urban  districts. 
The  extensive  works  of  subsoil  drainage  that  have  been 
carried  out  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  show  beyond  doubt  that  both  the  health 
of  animals  and  plants  is  materially  benefited  by  works 
of  this  character.  In  town  districts,  where  the  soil  to 
some  extent  naturaUy  becomes  polluted  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  gaseous  impurities  from  the  air,  or  by  the 
admittance  by  percolation  of  decomposing  matter  from 
the  surface,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  the  soil  capable  of  performing  its  function  of 
oxidizing  and  neutralizing  the  elements  of  decomposi- 
tion which  are  brought  into  contact  with  it,  that  works 
of  sub-drainage  should  be  prosecuted.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  abundant  admission  of  air  into  a  soil 
enables  that  soil  to  exert  the  most  powerful  chemical 
influence  upon  all  organic  compounds,  so  great  indeed 
as  to  be  capable  of  purifying  the  crudest  sewage. 
The  effect  of  drainage  upon  the  soil  is  to  promote 
porosity,  and  the  effect  of  porosity  is  to  make  the 
soil  dryer,  warmer,  and  less  capable  of  conveying 
extremes  of  temperature.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
a  soil  perfectly  saturated  with  water,  which  can  only 
part  with  it    by  evaporation,  is  rendered  cold  and 
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unwholesome  as  a  site  for  human  dwellings,  for  all 
impurities  that  enter  the  soil  acciunulate.    Soils  which  Healthy  soils. 
are  naturally  porous^  and  from  which  rain  rapidly 
disappears^  are  known  to  be  the  healthiest  situations 
for  the  sites  of  houses.    In  this  case,  the  action  of  the 
soil  oxidizes  all  organic  impuritiesi  the  resulting  pro- 
duct is  washed  away  by  the  rain,  and  the  soil  lemains 
sweet  and  wholesome.    The  advantages  of  site  appear 
to  have  been  known  from  the  early  ages  of  antiqdty. 
YitruTius  in  his  works  lays  down  special  instructions  VitruTitu. 
for  selecting  the  sites  of  towns  and  hospitals,  mainly 
regarding  the  quality  of  porosity  and  the  perfection 
of  drainage;  the  absence  of  a  water-logged  soil  being 
looked  upon  as  the  best  situation  for  the  location  of 
buildings.     It  has  been  clearly  shown  from  experi- 
ments that  the  effect  of  drainage  upon  ordmary  agri- 
cultural land  is  to  modify  extremes  of  temperature. 
Undrained    fields  are  sooner    affected  by  the  lower  influence  of 
temperature   of    winter^  or    by    sudden   showers   of  ^rature.  *™ 
sleet  and  snow,  than  fields  of  the  same  class  that 
are  drained.     In  summer  the  effect  of  the  admission 
of  water  or  rainfall  into  a  soil  which  is  drained,  and 
through  which  it  circulates  freely,  is  highly  beneficial. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  drainage  works 
promote  porosity  ;   so  rain  falling  on  the  surface  of 
a   town    and  percolating  through   the  soil,  rapidly 
carries  with  it  all  those  deleterious  componnds  which  Rain  washes  a 
in  the  presence  of  air  haye  been  neutralized,  and  a  ^"»'*^»<**^- 
healthy  circulation  takes    place;  the  soil   is,  as  it 
were,  washed  by  every  shower,  and  retains  its  virgin 
purity.     In  what  way  the  works  of  subsoil  drainage 
can   be   carried  out   in  a  town,  with   the  greatest 
advantage,    is   a  matter   which   has  received    some 
considerable  degree    of  attention   at  various   times. 
Formerly,  when  sewers  were  constructed  with  a  view 
to  carry  off  the  surface  and  subsoil  water,  it  was  Perrioos 
customary  to  construct  the  inverts  of  the  sewer  so  ■*^®"- 
porous  as  to  readily  admit  water  trom  the  subsoil ;  the 
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sewera,  being  ooaatnicted  in  brickvork,  bad  their  in- 

verta  laid  diy.     It  cannot  be  overlooked  tbat  where  a 

system  of  modem  sewers  is  designed  to  oonvey  away 

all  the  reftue  of  the  town,  the  effect  of  constrnoting 

the  inverts  of  snob  sewers  pervious,  is,  that  at  oertain 

p^ods  of  the  year  the  sewage  will  escape  into  the 

subsoil  and  poison  the  snbsoil  water  of  the  district; 

therefore  it  is  necessary  that  whererer  safasoil  drainage 

works  are  undertaken,  they  should  be  ao  designed  and 

constructed,  if  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  snbeoil  water 

SDbKHl  nUi    free  from  contamination,  that  it  shall  be  impossil^  for 

^»!>^in>M     iQAttets  to  escape  from  the  sewers  so  as  to  pollute  the 

subsoil  water.    Varioos  plans  have  been  devised  for 

effecting  the  subsoil  drainage  of  a  town.    It  has  been 

proposed  to  construct  the  sewers  of  two  parts,  the 

upper  to  convey  away   sewage,  and   the   lower  to  be 

pervious,  to  convey  subsoil 

De.cfiptifla  of  F'o-  "I-  ^^^ter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  141 ; 

but  io  practice  it  is  found 

that  it  is  almost  impossible 

to  make  the  joints  of  the 

sewers  ao  tight  but  that  at 

„     ,,„  times  tbey  will  leak,  and  in 

Fre.  142.  ^  * 

coDsequence   sewage  gravi- 
tates to  the  subsoil  drains 
and  pollutes  the  water.    A 
modification  of  this    plan 
has    lately   been    patented 
by    Messrs.    Brooke    and 
Sons,  of  Huddersfield,  and  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  142.    In  this  case,  subsoil  drains,  D, 
of  earthenware,  are  laid  in  the  sewer  trench,  and  these 
drains  are  so  6h^)ed  as  to  serve  for  the  foundation  of 
the  sewer.     On  these  subsoil  drains    rests,  K,  are 
placed  to  receive  the  sewer  pipe,  which  is  carried  above 
the  subsoil  drain.    It  is  contended  that  by  this  mode 
of  executing  a  sewer  in  bad  and  wet  ground,  the  joints 
of  the  sewer  may  be  properly  made  in  cement,  so  as  to 
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reDiier  it  water-tight;  but  still  this  ByBtem  has  the 

objection   that  if  leakage  does   take   place  from  the 

Kwer,  the  water  in  the  snbsoil  drain  most  become 

polluted.     Moreover,  this  plan  of  carrying  the  pipes  on 

rests  causes  ever^  jape  to  act  like  a  girder,  which,  nnder 

some  circumstances,  may  lead  to  their  failnre  in  the 

work.    In  carrying  out  the  sewage  works  of  Dantzic,  Snbsoii 

Mr.  Wiebe  and  the  author  introduced  a  plan  of  sabstil  ^^^* 

drainage  which  meets  all  the  difficolties,  and  secures  i>>iiuic 

all  the  advantages  which  are  required  in  canying  oat 

works  of  this  character.    The  method  adopted  is  shown 

in  Figs.  143  and  144.    The  sewer  proper  8,  whetiier  Description  of 

constructed  of  brickwork  or  earthenware  pipes,  was    '^' 

first  laid  in  the  trench  and  covered  over  with  a  layer 

of  clay  puddle  C,  which  was  well  and  carefully  rammed 

into  poeitioD.    In  some  cases,  over  this  clay,  several 

feet  in  depth  of  the  trench  were  filled  in  with  so- 

lected  gravel,  shown  by  G,  Fig.  143,  which  is  perfectly 

pervious,  and  upon  this  gravel  the  ordinary  materials 

excavated,  E,  were  placed ;  the  arrangements  for  the 

dischatge  of  the  subsoil  water  were  so  managed  that 


every  lateral  line  of  sewer  is  provided  with  a  free 
discharge  into  the  river.  In  other  cases  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  144  was  adopted  after  the  insertion  of  F[g,  i'm!"" 
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the  sewer  and  its  coyering  of  clay ;  two  lines  of  ordi- 
nary agricultural  land  drains  were  laid  on  each 
side  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  sur&ce-water  streams  of  the  district  Subsoil 
drainage  may  be  carried  out  in  most  places  in  the  way 
delineated  in  Fig.  144,  care  being  taken  that  the  sewers 
are  rendered  impervious,  so  as  to  preyent  the  escape  of 
sewage,  porous  drains  being  laid  immediately  aboTc 
them ;  the  subsoil  water  nuiy  be  conveyed  to  any  con- 
venient point,  and  air  may  be  admitted  freely  into  the 
subsoil,  while  the  expense  of  the  work  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  In  some 
situations,  such  as  in  very  low-lying  and  swampy 
districts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  admit  the  subsoil  water 
into  the  sewer,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  effectually 
drained  by  having  its  surplus  water  pumped  out  of  it 
In  such  situations  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the 
subsoil  water  becoming  polluted  from  the  sewers,  if  it 
is  possible  always  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  into  the 
sewers,  and  not  from  the  sewers  outwards. 
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HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 


The  work  of  house  drainage  is  the  crowning  point  of  Crowniog 
a  system  of  sewers.  Upon  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  ^^J^f 
in  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  a  district  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  works  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  imperfect  sanitary 
works  in  connection  with  the  houses  in  which  we  reside 
will  result  in  the  malarious  influence  of  the  sewers  and 
drains  being  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  their  occu- 
pants. As  a  rule  the  works  of  house  drainage  have 
been  often  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  carried  out, 
and  have,  as  a  natural  consequence,  inflicted  untold 
injury  on  the  luckless  occupants  of  the  house  in  which 
they  have  been  executed.  It  should  be  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  train  of  evils  which  often  follow  the  im- 
proper execution  of  house-drainage  works,  that  they  are 
not  always  due  to  the  character  of  the  workmanship, 
but  generally  to  faults  in  principle  in  the  arrangements 
adopted. 

We  wiU  now  consider  what  are  the  requirements  Work  of 
necessary  in  carrying  out  house  drainage,  and  how  ^<*'^*^*"*8«* 
best   this    work    can    be    performed.      House-drains 
are  intended  to  carry  away  from  houses  all  liquid 
refuse,  waste  or   surplus  water,  and   fsBcal    matter; 
and,  while  performing  this  duty,  they  should  be  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
sewer  air  into  the  house.    The  rate  of  flow  through 
house-drains  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation,  and  Fiactnation  in 
the  temperature  varies  greatly ;  and  these  two  causes,  ^^^' 
as  already  pointed  out,  require  of  necessity  that  ample 
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ventilation  for  the  diainB  shall  be  provided,  and  the 
reasons  for  and  the  way  in  which  this  work  should 
be  performed  have  already  been  folly  oansidered  nnder 
the  head  of  ventilation  of  house-drains,  page  897.  It 
has  also  been  pointed  out  at  page  81  that  small  drains, 
such  as  4  inch,  6  inch,  and  9  inch,  the  sizes  generally  used 
for  connecting  houses  with  the  sewers,  should  not  have 
a  less  rate  of  velocity  of  flow  through  them  than  3  feet 
per  second  in  order  to  render  them  self-cleansing. 
This  would  give,  by  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  page  91, 
the  least  inclination  for  a  4-inch  drain,  1  in  92 ;  for  a 
&-inoh,  1  in  187 ;  and  for  9-inch,  1  in  206 ;  but  in  order 
to  produce  this  velocity  in  drains  of  this  calibre,  they 
would  require  to  ran  half  fuU,  so  that  a  4-inch  drain 
would  require  to  be  provided  with  water  at  the  rate  of 
7'85  cube  feet  per  minute ;  a  6-inch  drain  with  17*66 
cube  feet  per  minute ;  and  a  9-inch  drain  with  89  *  76 
cube  feet  per  minute.  Now  it  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  the 
requisite  volume  of  water  could  be  provided  for  keeping 
the  house -drains  properly  cleansed  if  laid  so  flat  as 
the  above  rate  of  inclination,  therefore,  in  order  still 
to  make  the  house-drains  self-cleansing,  they  must,  as 
a  general  rule,  have  a  greater  rate  of  inclination  than 
that  theoretically  requisite  to  render  them  self-cIeansiDg 
when  provided  with  a  sufficient  body  of  water.  In 
cases  where  a  greater  fall  than  given  above  cannot  be 
secured,  all  house-drains  should  be  provided  with  special 
means  of  being  flushed.  The  means  usually  provided 
for  flushing  house-drains  consist  of  a  tank  similar  to 
the  manhole,  Fig.  64,  page  292,  which  may  be  filled 
up  with  water ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  ordinary  sewage 
may  be  made  to  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  page  294. 

The  flash  tank  of  Mr.  Eogers  Field,  C.E.,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  68,  page  295,  and  Figs.  145  and  146,  opposite  page. 
Fig.  145  is  a  section  of  a  small  flush  tank  that  may 
be  used  as  a  yard  gully,  or  in  any  position  in  which  gullies 
are  usually  required.    G  is  the  grating  through  which  the 
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diunage  cmters  the  golly,  T  u  the  trap  on  the  inlA  into  Fig>.  145  u 
the  tank,  and  S  repiesents  the  ayphon  at  the  end.    A 
Tentilating  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  tanb  in  the  position 


Bhown.    In  Fig.  146  SS  represents  the  position  of  the 
syphoa  at  the  end  of  the  tank,  and  W  the  weir  with  its 


notch  in  the  centre,  the  object  of  which  has  already  been 
explained  at  page  296.    In  Fig.  147  is  shown  Messrs. 
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HuTiKHi'i        W.  Hanucnt  and  Sob's  domestic  flaelung  plug,  and  its 

"*  ^  ""■    application  to  the  ordinary  hopper  water  closet  is  given 

in   Fig,   148.     This   appliance  consists  simply  of  a 

wooden  plug  fitted   with  a  disc  of  india-rubber,  and 

Mesare.  Harrison  direct  that, 

in  asing  it,  the  plug  should 

be  placed  upright  and  pressed 

down  in  the  bottom  of  the 

badn,  the  handle  of  the  closet 

partially  lifted  so  as  to  allow 

the  water  to  flow  gently  into 

the  basin,  so  as  to  fill  it,  and 

then  simultaneously  lift  the 

handle  of  the  closet  to  the 

fall    extent,    and    withdraw 

the  plug.    In  the  nse  of  this 

simple  appliance  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  care 

must  be  exercised   to  see  that   the  induced  current 

that  will  be  created  by  the  flow  does  not  unseal  the 

trap,  and  when  the  operation  of  flushing  is  completed, 

as  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  water  in  the  trap  of 

the  closet  should  be  renewed,  by  admitting  a  small 

quantity  of  water  into  the  basin  of  the  closet. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  junction  between  the  sewers 

and  drains,  and  between  drains  and  their  branches,  has 

already  been  considered  at  page  280,  and  it  is  therefore 

nnaecesswy  here  to  further  allude  to  this  part  of  the 

Lijiag  of         subject    All  house-drains  should  be  laid  in  virgin  soil  ; 

hou»-dniiu.     ji  congtmcted  in  made  or  bad  groond,  a  good  foandation 

should  be  secured  by  laying  the  sewer  on  a  broad  base  of 

concrete.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  the  course 

Laid  DDUide      taken  by  house-drains ;  they  should,  as  iar  as  possible, 

'"^'  be  laid  outside  the  house,  and  not  under  it ;  bat  if  the 

carrying  of  a  drain  under  a  house  is  unavoidable,  every 

precaution  must  be  taken  in  the  laying  and  jointing, 

so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  either  of  sewage  or  sewer 

air  from  the  drains.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 

when  s  house  is  built  and  the  site  drained,  the  soil 
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dries  and  becomes  porous ;  at  the  same  time,  if  clay 

is  nsed  in  the  jointing  of  the  pipes  (which  is  commonly  Jointing  the 

the  case),  it  is  liable  to  dry  and  shrink.     Mr.  W.  H.  ^*^^ 

Wheeler,  M.LC.E.,  states  that  *'  a  roll  of  wet  clay  1  foot 

in  length"  was  ''found  to  shrink  in  length  about  half  an 

inch"  in  drying.    In  cases  where  the  passage  of  drains 

under  houses  is  unavoidable,  they  should  be  jointed 

with  gasket  and  cement  or  asphalte,  or  they  should  be 

embedded  in  Portland  cement  concrete  of  extra  fine 

quality. 

In  considering  the  proper  position  of  house-drains,  it  Effect  of 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  of  3*,^*/^®''^ '" 
drains  in  connection  with  new  buildings,  and  that  is, 
if  a  drain  passes  through  the  external  walls  of  the 
building,  and  the  building  subsides  or  settles  down,  the 
drain  is  invariably  injured  either  by  being  broken  off, 
or  the  joints  of  the  sewer  pipe  open,  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  ready  escape  of  sewer  air  into  the  building.    The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  leave  ample  space  at  the  points 
where  walls  are  pierced,  so  that  they  may  settle  with- 
out injuring  the  drain.    The  materials  used  in  the  con-  selection  of 
struction  of  house-drains,  and  the  interior  fittings  of  a  ™*'«"*i»- 
house,  require  careful  selection,  and  constant  inspection 
is  also  needed  to  ascertain  that  the  works  are  sound. 
House-drains  are  usually  constructed  of  glazed  stone- 
ware socket  pipes.    The  soil  pipes  for  water  closets,  the  Lead  pipes, 
pipes  for  baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks,  are  constructed 
of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  Lead  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  used  for  soil  pipes ;  but  the  pipes  should 
be  drawn  or  cast,  and  not  soldered  together,  as  is  often 
the  case,  for  with  soldered  pipes  the  two  metals  have 
unequal  rates  of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  often 
rend  at  the  seams.    Moreover,  a  galvanic  action  is  often 
set  up,  which  is  destructive  to  the  pipe.    Lead  is  injuri-  Action  of 
ously  acted  upon  by  sewer  air  and  lime,  and  not  unfre-  J^*^ 
quently  a  pipe  gets  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  lime 
which  had  fiEtllen  into  the  pipes  when  they  were  first 
placed  in  position,  and  which  lodging  in  a  bend  in  contact 

2  K 
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with  water  and  fadcal  matter  soon  perforates  the  pipe.  In 
some  cases  fecal  matter  will  injuriously  affect  ordinary 
commercial  lead.  On  account  of  its  composite  cha- 
racter galvanic  action  is  set  up,  which  rapidly  destroys 
the  pipe ;  care  therefore  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  lead  pipes,  that  they  are  made  of  pure  lead,  and 
not  of  composition. 

It  should  be  observed  that  lead  soil  pipes  often  break 
from  being  accidentally  nicked  by  the  plumber  in 
jointing;  and  from  the  want  of  support  when  fixed, 
the  weight  of  a  long  length  of  soil  pipe  often  breaks 
the  pipe  at  an  imperfect  joint  Iron  pipes  are  used 
in  some  cases  as  soil  pipes,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as 
lead,  as  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is  liable  to  become 
coated  by  oxidation,  and  faecal  matter  adheres  to  the 
rough  surface.  Whenever  iron  pipes  are  used  as  soil 
pipes,  the  material  should  be  sufiSciently  stout  to  be 
jointed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  lead,  like  a  water 
pipe.  Joints  made  with  putty  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  used  within  a  house.  The  position  selected  for 
the  soil  pipe  should  be  such  that  the  joints  of  the  pipe 
can  be  easily  got  at  all  round  for  the  purpose  of  being 
jointed,  and  not,  as  often  happens,  that  the  pipe  can 
only  be  jointed  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pipe,  the  part  against  the  wall  not 
being  jointed  because  it  has  been  found  inconvenient  to 
get  at  it. 

Zinc  ought  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  used 
for  conveying  fseeal  matter,  as  it  is  rapidly  destroyed 
under  its  chemical  influence.  Earthenware  pipes  may 
be  used  for  the  soil  pipes,  and  may  be  built  into  the 
wall,  as  already  pointed  out  at  page  406.  In  house 
drainage  the  sinks  in  the  scullery  and  elsewhere  are 
often  the  cause  of  much  mischief,  the  traps  provided 
for  excluding  sewer  gas  having  such  a  small  amount  of 
seal  that  in  practice  they  prove  inoperative.  Moreover, 
there  are  so  many  contingencies  which  injuriously  affect 
traps,  and  which  have  already  been  referred  to  at  page 
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422,  that  it  lias  been  fouod  necesaary  to  cut  off  all  direct 
commiuiication  betveen  the  sink  and  the  Lonae-drain. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  effectual  ways  of  perfonning 
this  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  149,  where  S  represents  Descriptionof 

Fig.  149. 


the  sink ;  T  the  trap,  which  is  merely  used  to  prevent 
cnrrente  of  air  entering  the  bouse;  P  the  pipe  for 
conveying  the  waste  water  from  the  sink  through  the 
external  wall  and  discharging  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
gaily  G ;  V  is  the  ventilating  pipe  for  the  gully, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  convenient  point ;  and  D 
is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  drain.  When  this  plao 
cannot  well  be  adopted,  on  account  of  the  unsightliuesg 
of  matters  that  may  be  deposited  on  the  open  grating, 
the  pipe  may  be  made  to  discharge  into  the  gully,  and 
still  the  direct  connection  between  the  house  and  the 
drain  will  be  severed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  150.  In  some  DeKription  «f 
2k2  ''b-""- 
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cases  the  pipe  from  a  sink  may  be  connected  with  a 
Mansergh's  trap,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151. 

Mansergh's  trap  has  already  been  described  at  pc^e  i^scriptioii  oi 
442,  and  an  illoatrstion  is  given  in  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  14.  ^' 
This  arrangement  is  not  so  good  as  the  former ;  for  if 
the  pipe  F  is  of  great  length,  it  is  apt  to  become  coated 
with  grease  and  other  matters  ;  the  air  coming  in  con- 
tact with  these  matters  would  be  fouled,  and  as  every 
discbarge  through  the  pipe  most  displace  a  portion  of 
this  fool  air,  it  would  ordinarily  escape  into  the  house 
unless  the  trap  T  has  a  greater  amount  of  seal  than  the 
trap  T*.    In  Fig.  152  is  represented  another  mode  of  DocriptioD  of 

Fig.  152. 
Via.  152. 


dealing  with  a  sink.     This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  author  in  ventilating  the  drains 
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of  the  BinkB  in  Bleuheiai  Palace.  In  this  caee  ftll  the 
drains  were  already  constnicted  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  the  ground  oataide  iB  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sinks ;  a  ventilating  pipe  V  has 
therefore  been  taken  from  the  trap  under  the  sink,  and 
carried  some  distance  outeide  the  palace,  where  it  is 
mode  to  terminate  under  a  chsrooal  ventilator  of  the 
description  shown  in  Fig.  100,  page  392. 

In  Fig.  153  ia  shown  an  ingenions  arrangement  of 
Mr.  W.  Baker's,  of  Wakefield,  to  be  used  in  connection 


with  sinks,  or  in  other  suitable  localities.  It  should  be 
olserred  in  reference  to  this  invention,  that  it  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  receive  atten- 
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lion  from  time  to  time,  as  the  grease  of  sach  water 

would  be  very  liable  to  stop  up  the  small  ventilating 

pipes,  by  reason  of  the  coating  which  the  chamber  must 

naturally  receive  in  use.    The  valve  on  the  end  of  the 

trap  within  the  chamber,  and  which  the  inventor  states 

is  used  ^  to  prevent  the  probability  of  any  back  pressure 

of  gas  from  the  sewer,  and  to  avoid  the  saturation 

with  gas  of  the  water  in  the  bend,  which  takes  place 

in  an  ordinary  trap,  rendering  it  ine£Scient,"  will  also 

need  attention  from    time    to    time,  to  prevent  its 

clogging  and  sticking.      The  outlet  pipe   from    the 

chamber  may  be  continued  up  the  outer  wall  to  any 

convenient  point.    ^'  Access  to  remove  stoppages,  4&c., 

is  obtained  to  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  apparatus 

by  removing  screw  plugs  provided  for  the  purpose." 

An  improvement  in  this  apparatus  would  consist  in 

fitting  to  the  inlet  air-pipe  a  light  self-acting  valve, 

fitted  on  the  face  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house,  that 

would  prevent  back  currents,  for,  as  a  rule,  air  will  take 

the  shortest  passage  for  its  escape,  which  in  this  case 

would  often  be  the  inlet  pipe.    It  is  only  necessary  to 

add  that  the  gullies  in  areas  or  yards  near  houses  should 

all  be  ventilated  either  by  pipes  or  by  other  special 

modes  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  ventilation  of 

sewers  and  drains.    The  general  arrangement  of  the 

drains  and  ventilating  pipes  of  a  house  are  shown  in 

Plate  Xn.    The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  drainage  ventilation  of 

and    of   ventilating  the  water  closets   is   shown    in  '•^ater  cioseu. 

Fig.  154. 

It  consists  simply  in  carrying  up  the  soil  pipe  to  the  Description  of 
roof  or  some  other  convenient  point,  care  being  taken  *^* 
that  no  windows,  house  ventilators,  or  the  flue  of  a 
chimney  shall  be  near  the  point  of  termination,  as  at 
times  there  are  in-currents  into  the  house  at  these 
points.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  soil  pipe  up  to 
the  ridge,  the  pipes  for  this  purpose  may  either  be 
carried  inside  or  outside  the  roof;  but  in  all  cases  it  is 
better  and  safer  to  place  both  the  soil  pipe  and  all 
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other  pipes  in  connection  with  the  drains  ontside  the 

house,  protecting  them  with  proper  casings  and  packings 

from  frost* 
It  shoold  be  observed  that  the  yentilation  of  the 

soil  pipe  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  154  is  often  not 

sufficient,  except  in  cases 
where  the  soil  pipe  is 
much  larger  than  the 
branches,  or  when  but 
one  closet  or  other  source 
of  supply  communicates 
with  it,  as  the  effect  of 
discharging  the  contents 
,_^_  of  two  or  more  closets 
into  one  soil  pipe  is  to 
create  an  induced  cur- 
rent^ which  wiU  unseal 
all  the  lower  traps  in 
communication  with  the 
soil  pipe,  in  spite  of  the 
open  ventilator  at  its 
head.  An  example  of 
this  action  is  given  at 
page  402.     The  remedy 

saamm^  ^^^  ^^^  effect  of  this  in- 
duced current  is,  to  carry 
a  separate  ventilating 
pipe  from  the  top  of  the 
bend  of  each  trap,  either  independently  to  the  outsidey 
as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  page  402,  or  to  make  these  yenti- 
lating  tubes  communicate  with  the  open  soil  pipe  above 
the  highest  intake  into  the  pipe. 

Fig.  155  is  a  section  of  the  system  of  soil  pipes  that 
has  been  introduced  by  B.  Norman  Shaw,  Esq.,  B.A., 
a  description  of  which  appeared  in  the  ^Builder' of 
the  12th  of  January,  1878,  from  which  the  author  has 
taken  the  illustration.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  ''The  plan 
'I  have  adopted  is  to  connect  the  closets  with  the  drains 
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appear  to  be  aware  of  what  the  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  in  an  exposed  situation  in  time  of  frost. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  the  soil  pipe  in  this  case  is 
identical  with  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
author  for  some  years  past  for  dealing  with  the  waste 
of  up-stairs  sinks,  housemaids'  closets,  layatories,  and 
baths,  and  has  answered  admirably  in  many  situations ; 
but  the  experience  at  the  author's  residence  of  this 
system  in  time  of  the  moderate  frosts  of  the  winters 
of  1875  and  1876  showed  that  the  head  of  the  drop- 
spouts  became  choked  with  ice,  and  ran  over,  saturating 
the  wall  of  the  house,  and  after  the  recurrence  of  this 
nuisance  the  pipes  from  the  housemaid's  closet  had  to 
be  disconnected  from  the  open  head,  and  carried  down 
to  discharge  into  a  trapped  opening  situated  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the 
reason  why  the  pipes  became  frozen  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  splashing  which  more  or  less  takes 
place  when  one  pipe  discharges  into  another  in  the 
way  shown  in  Fig.  155,  and  to  the  powerful  reduced 
current  that  is  set  up  by  the  falling  water,  which  draws 
the  cold  air  into  the  descending  pipe,  and  consequently, 
in  seyere  weather,  in  exposed  positions,  the  pipes  soon 
freeze  up.*  This  freezing  does  not  so  readily  take 
place  in  a  pipe  that  terminates  below  the  ground 
surface,  for  if  carried  only  2  feet  below  the  surfieu^e 
of  the  ground,  the  earth  (except  in  very  severe 
weather)  is  wanner  than  the  air,  and  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted upwards  by  the  pipe,  and  thus  prevents  the 
freezing.  A  severe  winter  is  always  likely  to  put  out 
of  gear  all  the  so-called  appliances  for  cutting  off  drains 
from  houses,  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  our  drains 
should  be  constructed  so  that  in  case  of  a  frost,  or  of 
snow  closing  all  the  air  apertures,  the  system  may  act 
perfectly ;  and  an  essential  feature  of  safety  under  these 
conditions  is  the  underground  traps  on  the  house-drains, 

*  Oommon  salt,  which  is  an  excellent  disinfectant,  may  be  used  with 
Tcry  great  advantage  in  keeping  traps  open  in  the  winter  time. 
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when  provided  with  opeuings  for  ventilation,  or  the 
admittance  of  freeh  air  or  the  exit  of  sewer  air. 

The  same  pioviraons  should  be  made  for  the  ventila-  Urimis. 
tion  of  urinals  as  for  water  closets. 

Fig.  156  shows  an  arrangement  in  a  private  house 
in  the  West  End  of  London,  in  which  the  influence     - 


of  an  induced  current  was  very  plainly  shown.  S  is 
the  soil  pipe  that  was  open  at  its  head.  D  was  a  pipe 
communicating  with  the  soil  pipe.  B  was  a  tip-up 
lavatory  basin,  and  U  a  urinal.  Every  time  the  basin 
B  was  used,  it  unsealed  the  trap  of  the  nrinal  IT,  and 
water  put  down  the  urinal  untrapped  B.  This  mutual 
untrapping  was  stopped  hy  the  ioaertion  of  the  venti- 
lating pipe  T. 

The  general  details  of  the  construction  of  water- 
closets  and  nrinals  will  be  hereafter  considered.    The  OverOaw 
overflows  from  cisterns  communicating  directly  with  "'**"'• 
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draiaB  are  tlie  frequent  cause  of  much  miscbief,  and, 

moreoTer,  often  lead  to  the  waste  of  much  water.    It  is 

quite  dear  that  if  the  water  fittings  of  a  cistern  are  in 

perfect  working  order,  no  water  can  oTeifiow  by  the 

overflow  pipe,  which  is  usually  provided  with  and  sealed 

'     by  a  water  trap.    Now,  as  the  water  in  the  trap  is 

seldom   renewed,   except   by  the    overflow   from  the 

cistern,  the  trap  soon  gets  dry,  and  leaves  the  pipe  in 

direct  communication  with  the  drain ;  and  the  gaseous 

impurities  being  absorbed  very  readily  by  the  water,  it 

is  not  nnfreqnently  contaminated  and  rendered  delo- 

Wccpiu  hoiea  tcrious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  using  it.    It  is  the 

o^Dwi"       practice  of  some  plumbers  to  make  a  small  hole  in  the 

Fio.157. 


aide  of  the  overflow  pipe,  in  order  that  the  leakage,  or 
the  "  weeping,"  as  this  leakage  is  technically  called, 
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may  keep  the  trap  supplied  with  water.    The  overflows 

and  waste  pipes  of  all  cisterns  should  either  be  treated 

like  a  sink,  as  shown  in  Fig.  157,  in  which  P  is  the  DeBcriptioi 

wash  ODt  and  overflow  pipe  of  a  cistern  brought  down  ^' 

the  external  wall  and  made  to  discharge  on  the  top 

of  an  open  gall;  G.    This  pipe  may  be  trapped  at  the 

top  O  with  an  Antill's  trap,  described  at  page  441,  and 

iUastrated  in  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  5,  oi  it  may  have  an 

ordinary  syphon  trap  at  B,    These  traps  are  merely 

intended  to  prevent  cnrrenta  of  air  entering  the  house 

by  the  overflow  pipe.     In  some  cases  the  overflow 


The  overflow  pipe  in  this  case  is  simply  carried  through 
the  external  wall  of  the  house. 

A  very  good  plan  of  dealing  with  the  overflow  of  a 
cistern  on  the  top  of  a  house  is  to  make  the  discharge 
terminate  either  on  the  inclined  slating  of  a  roof  or  into 
an  open  rain>water  gutter.  When  overflow  pqtes  are  Podtion  of 
simply  taken  through  the  outside  wall,  as  shown  in  otst^wV 
Fig.  158,  a  leaking  ball  cock  will  caoBe  the  walls  of  the 
house  to  become  damp  by  the  water  falling  from  the 
end  of  the  pipe  being  driven  by  the  wind  against  the 
wall  of  the  honse.  The  anther  has  seen  much  damt^ 
dose  te  buildings  from  this  cause.  As  a  preventive 
for  the  nudue  waste  of  water,  the  outlet  of  every 
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overflow  pipe  shoold  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  inspected  by  the  Waterworks  authorities^  but 
should  not  be  put  in  such  a  position  that  a  leakage  may 
cause  damage. 

As  the  overflows  from  cisterns  are  not  liable  to  be 
fouled*  from  the  discharge  which  passes  through  them, 
they  may  be  conveniently  trapped  at  the  bottom  with 
Mansergh's  trap,  Plate  XV.,  Fig,  14.  The  pipes  for 
lavatories  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
method  pointed  out  for  sinks ;  or  in  some  cases,  when 
located  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  house,  the  discharge 
pipe  may  be  carried  through  the  outside  wall  of  the 
house,  and  there  made  to  discharge  into  the  open  head 
of  a  pipe,  discharging  upon  a  trapped  gully  at  the 
ground  level.  The  waste  water  from  baths  should  also 
be  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  sinks 
and  lavatories,  already  described.  The  safes  or  pans 
provided  in  connection  with  closets  and  baths  are  often 
a  source  of  danger,  for  unless  the  drains  from  them  are 
constantly  provided  with  water  they  become  untrapped. 
The  best  plan  of  dealing  with  the  uncertain  quantity 
of  water  that  finds  its  way  into  these  safes  is  to  treat 
the  pipes  draining  them  the  same  as  the  pipes  from  a 
lavatory,  and  to  carry  it  directly  outside  the  house, 
after  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  155,  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  what  has  been  said  at  page  494  in  reference  to 
the  influence  of  frost  on  this  arrangement,  and  that  in 
exposed  positions  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  pipes 
down  to  be  made  to  discharge  into  a  trap  located  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  line.  The  safe  of  a  water- 
closet  is  necessary  in  every  case  where  a  closet  is  used 
by  housemaids  for  the  disposal  of  slop  water.  Not 
unfrequently  the  closets  overflow  from  the  slops  being 
either  carelessly  poured  in  or  by  being  poured  in  faster 
and  in  larger  volume  than  either  the  closet  will  hold  or 
can  carry  away.  A  connection  should  be  made  in  the 
supply  pipe  to  the  closet  and  the  safe,  so  that  a  part  of 

»  Vide  pp.  488. 
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the  water  may  pass  into  the  safe  every  time  the  closet  is 
used,  so  as  to  wash  and  carry  away  any  matter  spilt  into 
it»  and  also  to  replem'sh  the  trap.  In  some  cases  the  safes 
of  baths  may  be  effectually  kept  drained  by  the  pipe 
provided  for  taking  away  the  waste  water ;  for  if  the  top 
of  this  pipe  terminates  below  the  level  of  the  safe,  and 
is  kept  open,  the  waste  water  from  the  TfSktloi  being  con- 
veyed into  it  by  a  distinct  pipe,  it  will  thus  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  draining  both  the  bath  and  its  safe, 
and  the  volume  of  water  contributed  by  the  bath  will 
keep  the  trap  supplied.  Bain-water  pipes  should  not  Rain-water 
be  connected  directly  with  the  drains,  but  cut  off,  as  ^^^^ 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  cistern  overflow,  Fig.  157. 
On  no  account  ought  rain-water  pipes  to  be  used  as 
ventilating  pipes  of  the  house-drains,  for  reasons  already 
stated  at  page  354.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in 
,  the  case  of  the  drainage  of  cellars  and  low-lying  places,  Drainage  of 
whose  level  is  but  slightly  above  that  of  the  drains,  *^®"*"- 
and  which  in  time  of  storm  are  liable  to  be  inundated, 
the  trap  for  draining  them  ought  to  be  provided  with 
a  valve  similar  to  that  described  at  page  438,  and 
illustrated  in  Plate  XIY.,  Fig.  22. 

As  a  matter  of  security,  barring  the  passage  of  sewer  air 
from  a  sewer  through  the  house-drain  into  a  house,  the  Traps  on  hoiu^e 
insertion  of  a  trap  on  the  house-drain  near  the  sewer,  theo-    ^^^'^' 
retically  considered,  is  a  desirable  thing :  The  insertion 
of  an  ordinary  flat  syphon  trap  in  an  ordinary  inclined  Failure  of  flat 
house-drain  has,  in  practice  unfortunately,  been  found  not  *^^  ^^  ^^' 
to  answer,  and  when  so  used  they  usually  stop  up  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  lead  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  drains  and  other  inconveniences.    On  inquiry  at 
Beckenham,  in  which  place  traps  have  been  systemati-  Experience  at 

iii-ii*  ..t  i*ix  Beckenham. 

cally  placed  for  some  years  on  the  house-drams  between 

the  sewer  and  the  house,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder,  Mr.  Thomas 

informed  the  author  that,  i^  no  case  have  they  been  ^'■*^^^' 

found  to  answer  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  when 

a  stoppage  of  the  house-drain  occurs,  and  he  said  that  at  Removal  of 

least  in  fifty  places  he  had  taken  out  the  traps  during  ^'^^' 
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the  last  six  yeara.  Seeing  that  the  Local  Government 
Boardy  in  their  model  bye-laws  insist  on  the  insertion 
of  a  trap  on  the  line  of  house-drain  between  the  house 
imd  the  sewer,  the  form  of  trap  to  be  used  must  receive 
some  more  careful  attention,  as  practice  shows  that  it  i3 
quite  clear  that  the  ordinary  flat  syphon  trap  will  not 
answer  for  thi^  purpose.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
in  all  probability  the  stoppage  of  these  traps  might  to  a 
great  extent  be  avoided  if  a  good  and  perpendicular 
fall  could  be  got  into  them,  just  as  we  find  the  traps 
of  ordinary  water  closets,  where  such  a  Ml  into  the 
trap  is  secured,  work  well,  but  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  have  a  long  length  of  inclined  drain,  joining 
a  flat  syphon  at  its  upper  end,  and  an  equally  long 
length  of  drain  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
syphon,  such  conditions  offer  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  the  flow,  and  as  in  the  course  of  time  the  • 
syphons  get  coated  with  grease,  and  catch  hair  and 
other  matters,  the  feeble  currents  of  water  flowing 
down  the  bed  of  the  pipe  possess  little  or  no  power 
to  remove  the  matters  which  have  lodged  in  the  trap, 
and  consequently,  in  course  of  time,  a  stoppage  occurs. 
The  advantage  of  Mr.  Bucban's  trap,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  at  page  408,  consists  in  the  &11  given 
to  the  water  when  entering  the  trap. 

In  Fig.  159  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  trap  which 
the  author  designed,  and  is  using  experimentally  in  the 
house-drain  of  his  residence  at  Croydon.  This  trap, 
which  was  inserted  with  a  view  to  experiment  and  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  was  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  and  Co.,  of  Lambeth,  and  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  two  years,  and  has  so  far  answered 
perfectly.  In  this  trap  there  is  an  abrupt  fall  of 
6  inches  from  the  house-drain  into  the  trap.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  admittance  of  air  on  the  house  side 
of  the  trap,  and  for  ventilation,  where  necessary,  on  the 
sewer  side  of  the  trap.  The  trap  in  this  case  is  formed 
by  a  thin  diaphragm  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness, 
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80  that  the  distanoe  for  any  matter  to  travel  is  ledaced 
to  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  the  abrupt  foil 
into  the  trap  will  secure  any  floating  substance  being 


driven  by  the  water  under  the  diaphragm  forming  the 
trap.    The  difficulty  in  using  traps  of  this  deecHption  umcaitj  of 
in  existing  drains,  arises  from  the  fiuit  that  few  boose-  I^^^Miae"^ 
drains  have  sufficient  fall  to  enable  a  trap  of  this  kind  hoiu»Kiniiii. 
to  be  inserted. 

Fig.  160  is  a  representation  of  "Pott's  Patent  Pou'iimtcDt 
Edinburgh  Air-chambered  Sewer  Trap,"  which  is  "*^' 
described  by  its  inventor  as  follows :  "  A  represents  an 
air  chamber  2  feet  6  inches  or  3  feet  long ;  B  is  the  soil 
pipe  from  the  closet."  The  arrows  show  "  the  course 
of  the  soil  through  the  trap.  D  is  an  ordinary  water 
trap  or  syphon,  EE  an  open  grating  raised  two  or 

2   L 
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three  inohes  above  the  groond  level,  having  a  second 
grating  or  tray  below  it  on  which  charcoal  or  other 
dinnfectants  may  be  placed."    F  ia  a  Tentilatiag  pipe ; 


"  O  is  a  division  plate  or  diaphragm,  dividing  the  air 
chamber  into  two  parts ;  L  is  a  pipe  joining  the  soil 
pipe  by  a  janction  before  it  enters  the  air  chamber,  and 
can  be  ased  with  advantage  aa  a  rain-water  pipe,  or  to 
convey  waste  or  bath  water ;  E  is  a  side  opening  for  an 
PiMition  in  extra  soil  pipe.  This  apparatos  is  intended  to  be  placed 
trap'inuadMi  outside  and  parallel  with  the  external  wall  of  the 
to  b«  used.  bouse.  Whenever  the  depth  of  the  drain  will  not  permit 
this  trap  to  bo  placed  on  the  surface,  the  sides  of  the 
air  chamber  should  be  carried  up  to  the  sur^ce,  and 
the  grid  placed  on  the  top."  The  inventor,  however, 
says  that  "  in  case  the  trap  has  to  be  fixed  at  a  great 
depth  below  the  surface,  then  circolar  or  square 
pipes  will  do  carried  up— one  next  the  house  to  a  little 
above  the  ground,  and  the  other  next  the  sewer  a  foot 
higher.  These  pipes  should  be  12  inches  diameter, 
and  fitted  on  the  air  chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  space 
covered  in,  and  the  soil  replaced ;  in  this  case  the  grid 
cannot  be  used;  but  it  is  best  always  to  build  up 
the  sides  when  possible." 
It  is  necessary  that  a  word  should  be  said  iu  ref^r- 
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ence  to  the  subsoil  drainage  of  the  site  of  a  house,  and  Subsoil 
the  absolute  necessity  of  avoiding  all  direct  connection  sites  of  houses, 
being  made  between  the  subsoil  drains  and  a  sewage 
drain.    If  a  direct  connection  exists  between  the  sub- 
soil drains  and  the  sewers,  unless  the  very  greatest 
precautions  are  used,  no  trap  on  the  subsoil  drain  can  Traps  in 
be  depended  upon  to  be  kept  replenished,  unless  it  not  to  be 
derives  its  water  from  the  constant  flow  through  the  ^^^P^nded 

o  upon. 

house-drain  itself.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that,  when  any  connection  has  to  be  made  between 
subsoil  drains  and  sewers,  that  the  trap  to  be  provided 
must  be  placed  on  the  house-drain  and  not  on  the  sub- 
soil drain,  and,  in  addition,  an  opening  or  severance 
should  be  made  between  the  trap  and  the  outfall  of  the 
subsoil  drain,  so  as  to  effectually  cut  off  all  connection 
between  the  sewage  drain  and  the  subsoil  drains.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  drain  is  simply 
brought  up  to  the  external  wall  of  the  house,  it  will 
effectually  drain  the  subsoil,  and  no  opening  need  be 
made  communicating  directly  between  any  of  the  drains 
and  the  lower  floors.  In  this  case  the  head  of  the  drain 
should  be  closed  against  the  escape  of  sewage  in  time 
of  floods  or  otherwise,  where  waste  water  will  drain 

1       r      1    ii  X  J   XT.  Precautions 

away,  sewage  may,  by  back-flow,  enter,  and  the  con-  against  back- 
sequence  may  be  that  the  whole  of  the  subsoil  under  flow  of  sewage, 
the  house  may  be  permeated  with  sewage  matter,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

Water-closet      Thb  water-closet  18  a  very  ancient  deyice  for  receiving 
ancient  device,   ^^j  carrying  away  in  water  faecal  matter.    Its  use  has 

been  traced  to  all  nations  that  bad  arrived  at  a  certain 
Quototionfrom  degree  of  refinement.  In  Ewbank's  ^Hydraulics'  it 
<  Hydraulics/  ^  Stated  tbat  water-cIosets  *'are  an  ancient  and  pro- 
Ancient  bably  Asiatic  device.    The  summer  chamber  of  Eglon, 

King  of  Moab  (Judges  iii.  20-25)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one.  They  were  introduced  into  Borne  during  the 
Bepublic,  and  are  noticed  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Those  constructed  in  the  palace  of  the  CaBsars  were 
adorned  with  marbles,  arabesque,  and  mosaics.  At  the 
back  of  one  still  extant,  there  is  a  cistern,  the  water  of 
which  is  distributed  by  cocks  to  different  seats.  The 
pipe  and  basin  of  another  has  been  discovered  near 
the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  where  it  still  remains.  Helio- 
gabalus  concealed  himself  in  one,  and  whence  he  was 
dragged  by  bis  soldiers  and  slain.  Water-closets  seem 
to  have  been  always  used  in  the  East,  and  for  reasons 
which  Tavernier  and  other  Oriental  travellers  bav6 
assigned.  Numbers  are  erected  near  the  mosques  and 
temples.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in  old  Eome, 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  probably  all  ancient  cities. 
In  the  city  of  Fez,  *  round  about  the  mosques,  are  150 
common  houses  of  ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and 
marble  cistern,  which  scoureth  and  keepeth  all  neat 
and  clean,  as  if  these  places  were  intended  for  some 
sweeter  employment.'  (Ogilby's  *  Africa,'.  1670,  p.  88.) 
In  his  *  Belation  of  the  Seraglio,'  Tavernier  describes 
a  gallery  in  which  were  several  water-closets.  *  Every 
seat   (he  observes)  has  a  little  cock.'    He  mentions 
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others  in  which  the  openings  were  covered  by  a  plate, 
which  by  means  of  a  spring  turned  one  way  or  the 
other  at  the  falling  of  the  least  weight  upon  it.'    Sir 
John  Harrington  is  said  to  have  introduced  water-closets  iDtroduction  of 
into  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  writers  iluTngiand. 
have    erroneously  ascribed  their   invention   to   him. 
They  are  described  in  the  great  French  work  on  Art 
and  ManufEtctures  by  M.  Boubo,  who  says  they  were 
long  used  in  France  before  being  known  in  England. 
Those  which  he  has  figured  are,  however,  on  the  aucient 
plan,  without  traps,  and  such  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Oriental  cities."    In  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  an  apparatus  very  similar  to  the  modern 
water-closet  has  been  discovered.     Although  water- 
closets  in  some  shape  or  other  have  been  in  use  in  this 
country  about  three  hundred  years,  it  was  not  imtil  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century  that  they  became  gene« 
rally  introduced.    The  first  recorded  patent  in  con-  Fint  patent 
nection  with  water-closets  in  this  country  was  taken  out  '^*^''"*^^*****' 
by  Alexander  Gumming,  11th  November,  1775.    This 
was  followed  by  another  patent  in  1777,  taken  out  by 
Samuel  Pressor,  and  the  following  year  Joseph  Bramah  Bramah's 
secured  a  patent  for  a  valve-closet,  which  has  been  ▼"^^^-ciowt 
very  extensively  used  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
still  in   much  request.      Since  that    period    several 
hundred  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  water-closets, 
or  matters  in  direct  connection  with  them.    The  de- 
scriptions of  water-closets  now  in  use  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  but  all  closets .  resolve  themselves  into  three  Water-cioseta 
classes,  water-closets  with  valves,  water-closets  with  o^^^"*  classes. 
traps,  and  water-closets  with  both  valves  and  traps. 
The  requirements  of  a  good  water-closet  are,  that  it  Reqninments 
shall  be  inodorous,  shall  work  efficiently  with  a  mini-  ^^  ^*^  ^*^** 
mum  quantity  of  water,  and  shall  be  simple  in  con- 
struction and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  water-closets  which  are  Many  defective 
now  in  general  use  are  extremely  defective  in  the  «i<»«*«>nuw. 
principle  of  construction,  and  when  introduced  into  a 
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houBe,  instead  of  being  a  comfort  and  luxury,  are  a 
positive  nuisance,  and  often  endanger  the  health  of  its 
inmates.  Most  of  the  complaints  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  water-carriage  system  have  been 
directed  almost  solely  against  the  water-closet,  as  being 
the  source  of  nuisance  when  introduced  within  a  house. 
These  complaints  have  in  many  instances  been  well 
founded,  as  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
nuisance  caused  by  many  descriptions  of  closets;  but 
the  remedy  is  not  to  abandon  the  water-carriage  system, 
but  to  correct  the  defects  in  the  form  of  closet  which 
Water-closet  have  givcu  risc  to  these  complaints.  A  good  water- 
urv^pi^ce.  <^lo8®*  M  tiie  only  appliance  fit  to  be  used  within  a 
house,  for  by  it  all  matters  are  at  once  conveyed  away 
and  cease  to  have  the  power  of  producing  evil  so  far  as 
our  houses  are  concerned ;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with 
those  systems  that  conserve  faecal  deposits  within  or  in 
close  proximity  to  our  dwellings,  as  there  is  always 
danger  in  storing  any  dangerous  article,  however 
carefully  we  may  tend  and  guard  against  its  evil 
effects. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  water-closets  in  opera- 
tion in  the  best  houses  of  this  country  are  expensive  and 
cumbrous  appliances,  and  cannot  be  introduced  within 
a  house  without  creating  a  nuisance.  They  are  gene- 
Defecteof  ^^7  tuown  as  pau-closets,  and  a  section  of  one  is 
pan-cioaet.  delineated  in  Plate  XXI.,  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  four 
distinct  parts :  1st,  the  basin  B,  which  is  usually  made 
of  earthenware ;  2nd.  the  pan  P,  which  in  the  drawing 
is  shown  to  be  removed  from  its  place  at  the  bottom,  of 
the  basin  by  the  partial  raising  of  the  handle  H ;  3rd, 
the  receiver  E,  in  which  the  pan  works ;  and  4th,  T, 
the  ordinary  D  trap.  When  ready  for  use,  the  pan  P 
retains  water,  so  that  as  the  bottom  of  the  basin  B  dips 
into  it  a  trap  is  formed,  and  the  fsBcal  matter  is  deposited 
in  the  water  retained  in  this  pan.  When  the  handle  H 
is  raised  to  the  full  extent,  the  faecal  matter  and  water 
are  thrown  from  the  pan  on  to  the  sides  of  the  receiver ; 
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from  thence  they  fall  down,  or  are  washed  down  by  the 
water  flowing  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  into  the  trap  T,  and  thence  to  the  draiiL  The 
effect  of  this  action  of  the  closet  is  that  the  receiver  B  NuiBanoe  of 
gets  completely  coated  with  faecal  matter,  so  much  so  ^^  ^**" 
that  it  is  the  practice  in  many  establishments  to  have 
the  closets  removed  once  a  year  and  have  the  deposit 
burnt  out;  but  this  cannot  remedy,  but  only  palliate, 
the  nuisance,  as  the  continual  plastering  of  the  interior 
walls  of  the  receiver  with  faecal  matter  in  the  presence 
of  moisture  causes  decomposition  to  take  place,  and 
noisome  gases  are  generated,  which  accumulate  in  the 
receiver  between  the  two  traps;  and  every  fresh  dis- 
charge from  the  closet  displaces  an  amouut  of  this  foul 
vapour,  which  passes  at  once  through  the  open  basin 
into  the  apartment,  and  thence  into  the  house,  and  no 
amount  of  ventilation  of  the  receiver  will  remedy  this 
defect,  which  is  inherent  to  this  particular  form  of  closet  Defect  of 
and  in  a  less  degree  to  some  other  forms  of  closet  con-  ^*^^^<^i<*"** 
structed  on  this  principle.  The  valve-closet  (Plate 
XXI.,  Fig.  6)  invented  by  Bramah  is  somewhat  less 
objectionable  than  the  pan-closet  already  described,  for 
instead  of  having  a  receiver  provided  large  enough  for 
the  large  pan  to  work,  this  chamber  in  the  valve-closet 
is  reduced  in  size  in  order  to  admit  only  the  working  of 
a  small  valve ;  but  this  form  of  closet  still  retains  the 
objectionable  feature  already  ^pointed  out,  of  an  evaporar 
tive  area  coated  with  faecal  matter,  and  a  space  to  collect 
the  gases  evolved  by  decomposition,  and  its  direct 
passage  into  the  apartment  every  time  the  water-closet 
is  used.  Owing  to  the  nuisance  arising  from  these  par-  Proposal  to 
ticular  forms  of  closet,  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  wa^^l^ioset 
all  water-closets  in  a  separate  building  from  the  house,  f®P?T?** 
communicating  by  passages  so  arranged  with  doors,  and 
provided  with  ventilation,  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of 
noisome  vapour  entering  the  house.  In  other  cases 
double  doors  are  used  in  connection  with  the  entrance 
to  the  apartment  in  which  the  water-closet  is  placed. 


in 
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but  such  measures  are  only  palliative;  the  true  remedy 
is  the  introduction  of  a  form  of  water-closet  free  from 
the  defects  pointed  out.  It  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  some  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  water-closets 
are  the  best;  in  fact  all  those  closets  consisting  of 
a  simple  basin  and  trap,  usually  called  the  hopper 
closet,  if  provided  with  ample  water  fbr  fiushing,  can 
be  used  without  causing  any  ntusancey  as  theie  is  no 
space  for  noisome  gas  to  accumulate  and  no  exposed 
area  plastered  with  fiecal  deposit  to  generate  foul  gas ; 
and  if  the  closet  is  provided  with  ample  ventilation*  in 
the  way  already  pointed  out,  or  by  carrying  up  the  soil- 
pipe  to  some  conv^ent  point,  no  gases  can  pass  hack 
through  the  trap  to  cause  any  mischiefs  It  should  be 
here  stated  that  many  of  die  hopper  closets  in  use, 
owing  to  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  trap  and 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  flush  of  water,  do  not  clear 
themselves  at  every  discharge  of  the  closet ;  the  con- 
sequence is  that  fisBcal  matter  is  left  in  the  trap,  and  its 
exposure  often  gives  off  a  bad  odour.  Those  who  require 
a  still  more  perfect  closet  than  the  simple  basin  and 
trap  will  find  Mr.  George  Jennings'  closet  (Plate  XXI., 
Figs.  14  and  14a)  a  perfect  sanitary  appliance.  It  con- 
sists of  a  basin  and  trap  made  in  one  piece  of  earthen- 
ware, but  instead  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  usually 
occupying  the  trap  of  a  hopper  closet,  in  this  case  a 
hollow  plug  P  is  used  to  dam  up  the  water  in  the  basin. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  fsecal  matter  is  at  once 
dropped  into  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  immediately  deodorized,  as  the  organic 
odours  given  off  by  fresh  fascal  matter  are  prevented 
from  escaping,  and  when  the  handle  H  which  lifts  the 
plug  is  raised,  everything  in  the  basin  is  suddenly 
discharged  into  the  trap  below,  and  so  into  the  drain. 
The  hollow  plug  also  serves  as  an  overflow  if  the  basin 
fills  too  high. 

Figs.  161  and  162  illustrate  what  is  called  "The 

♦  Vide  page  492. 
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Patent  Traplen  twin  baain  cloeet,"  the  inrention  of  Feamn'sdMst 
Mr.  E.  FeatsDtL    Zt  will  be  seen  by  oomparing  tbe  j^,S^.^ 

Sm.  161.  «'<»•»- 


illustrations  tbat  this  closet  resembles  tbe  closet  of 
Messrs.  Jennings  and  LoTegrove,  Figs.  14  and  14a, 
Plate  XXL,  minus  the  trap  and  the  subetitntion  of  a 
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solid  instead  of  a  hollow  ping.  The  water  supply  in 
this  closet  is  cnt  off  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Loyegrove's  closet  by  means 
of  a  Talve  worked  by  a  float  Fig.  161  is  a  view  of 
Pearson's  closet  with  the  plug  down  and  the  basin  full 
of  water,  with  the  ball  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water 
in  the  inner  division  of  the  closet.  Fig.  162  shows  the 
plug  up,  the  ball  down,  and  the  water  flowing  through 
the  closet.  It  is  claimed  as  a  special  merit  that  this 
closet  has  no  trap,  but  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
point  of  merit  by  some  persons,  may,  and  very  justly, 
be  considered  a  doubtful  improyement  The  water 
trap  does  prevent  direct  communication  between  sewers 
and  houses,  and  even  between  the  external  air  and  the 
honse,  and.  moreover  it  washes  or  filtera  any  sewer  air 
that  may  pass  the  trap,  and  even  in  its  most  imperfect 
form  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  ancient  de\ice  of  a 
trapless  closet  Let  us  consider  whether  there  are  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  in  doing  away  with  the  water  trap 
as  in  this  closet  The  closet  would  act  just  as  efficiently 
with  the  trap  as  without  it,  as  the  experience  gained  in 
the  use  of  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Loyegrove's  closet 
shows ;  but  there  are  special  disadvantages  in  this  form 
of  closet  which  must  be  considered.  This  closet  de- 
pends for  its  safety  in  use,  and  the  prevention  of 
an  escape  of  sewer  air,  on  the  induced  current  that 
is  set  up,  and  follows  the  direction  of  the  flowing 
water  when  the  closet  is  used.  In  judging  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  induced  current,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  powerful  forces  at  work  in  a  modem 
system  of  sewers  which,  if  acting  at  the  time  the  plug 
of  this  closet  is  raised,  will  overcome  the  influence  of 
any  induced  current,  and  lead  to  an  escape  of  sewer  air 
through  the  closet  into  the  house.  Such  a  force  we 
have  in  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature  that  occur  in 
every  house  drain,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sudden 
flush  of  hot  water ;  or  another  force  is  developed  with 
the  increase  in  the  volume  flowing  in  the  sewer.    These 
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forces,  which  ore  calculable,  have  been  fully  considered 
at  pages  826  to  337.    If  we  assume  that  when  this 
closet  is  used  a  trap  intervenes  at  any  point  between  Trap  inter- 
the  closet  and  the  sewer,  the  principle  of  the  closet  is  It^^^^'"'^'' 
destroyed,  as  under  such  conditions  it  is  like  any  other  »«wer. 
trapped  closet,  but  with  an  elongated  chamber  between 
the  closet  pan  and  the  trap,  in  which  foul  matter  may 
accumulate,  and  foul  air  be  generated  ready  to  escape  Generation  of 
at  any  fetvourable  opportunity.     In  case  a  trap  at  a  ^°**^**^« 
distance  from  the  closet  is  used,  will  the  foul  air 
generated  in  the  soil  pipe  be  carried  through  the  trap 
to  the  sewer  by  the  induced  current  ?    Part  of  it  will  induced 
be  so  carried,  but  another  part  will  flow  back  from  the  norcarry  all 
water  surface  and  into  the  house,  if  there  is  no  other  ^^^  ^  a^ay- 
mode  of  exit,  just  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  the  pan  closet  with  its  container.    This  may  Compared  with 
be  readily  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  by  any  one  !»"-'-'• 
who  will  pour  water  into  water,  when  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  current  of  air  follows  the  water,  and  part  of  the  Corrents  of  air 
air  enters  the  water,  but  rises  again  to  the  surface  and  feuS^waUr. 
escapes  in  bubbles,  so  that  from  the  water  surface  there 
is  a  current  of  air  given  off  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  flowing  water.     A  serious  objection 
must  be  taken  to  this  form  of  closet  by  reason  of  no 
overflow  being  provided  for  it,  and  all  who  have  had  No  overflow  in 
experience   wiUi    ball    valves    know  what   uncertain  ci^^* 
appliances  they  are,  and  how  very  liable  they  are  to  get 
out  of  order  and  leak,  and  a  leak  in  this  case  means  an 
overflow  of  the  closet  basin,  for  as  there  is  no  trap,  no 
overflow  can  be  provided  into  the  drains.    Another 
serious  objection  also  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  a  water-  Not  a  water- 
waste  preventer.    The  propping  up  of  the  handle  of  y^^^^^ 
the  closet,  or  the  leakage  of  the  plug,  must  either  lead 
to  waste  of  water  or  to  the  house  being  put  in  direct 
communication  with  the  drains,  and  if  from  any  cause 
the  water  supply  is  deficient,  or  even   temporarily 
absent,  the  raising  of  the  plug  puts  the  house  in  direct 
communication  with  the  drain  or  sewers.    The  same 
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objections  do  not  apply  to  the  arrangement  of  traplesd 

closets  shown  in  Fig.  155,  page  493.    It  may  be  here 

Ventilation  of    obseiYed  that  the  apartment   of  erery  watern^loset 

i^tmilnt*      ought    to  have  external  openings  to  the  air.      Air 

openings  should  invariably  be  formed  near  the  ceiling 

for  the  dischai^  of  foul  air,  and  fresh  air  may  be 

admitted  at  the  floor-level. 

Supply  of  The  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 

water  to  water-closots  of  a  house  is  one  of  extreme  importance 

water-cloteta.  ^  *^ 

in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  but  how  often  do  we  find 
that  the  water  supply  of  a  district  is  intermittent,  and 
that  a  single  cistern  only  is  provided  for  storing  the 
water  for  all  domestic  and  dietetic  purposes,  and  for 
Cistern  the  supply  of  the  water-closets   and  urinals.      I^'re- 

oft^def^tivc.  q^ently  the  apparatus  for   actuating  the   delivery  of 

water  to  the  water-closet  is  fixed  in  the  only  cistern, 
from  which  a  pipe  is  carried  to  the  closet,  and  wires 
are  carried  from  the  closet  to  the  cistern  for  actuating 
the  valves,  as,  for  example,  in  Plate  XXI.,  Figs.  1a 
6,  and  17.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
pipe  0,  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  closet,  when 
empty,  is  supplied  with  air  of  very  impure  quality,  or 
that  which  is  drawn  from  the  basin  of  the  water-closet, 
and  this  air  at  the  next  discharge  is  carried  up  to  and 
passes  through  the  water  of  the  cistern,  from  which  water 
for  culinary  and  other  purposes  is  drawn.  When  it  is 
generally  known  how  prone  water  is  to  attract  impurities, 
such  a  state  of  things  will  not  be  tolerated  ;  for  the  least 
that  can  be  said  of  the  aeration  of  the  water  of  the  cistern 
from  such  a  source  is,  that  water  so  treated  cannot  be 
Position  of  beyond  suspicion.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 
T^^  t  b  *^*'*  ^  placing  of  the  valves  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water 
close  to  the  basin  of  the  closet  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  older  plan  already  referred  to.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment of  valve  is  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Figs.  2, 4,  and  16 ; 
but  with  this  arrangement,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
No  control  over  control  ovcr  wastc,  which  is  often  a  serious  matter  with 
waste  of  water.  ^^^^^  proprietors;  for  if  the  handle  of  the  closet  fitted 
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with  this  arrangement  is  propped  up,  a  continuous  flow 

of  water  would  pass  through  the  closet  into  the  sewers. 

This  arrangement  of  valves  is,  however,  not  a  good  Aeration  of 

sanitary  arrangement,  for,  in  cases  where  water  is  laid  J^^i^JJ"!! 

direct  from  the  water-mains  to  the  closet,  unless  pro-  closeu. 

vision  is  made  in  every  house-service  to  prevent  the 

back  flow  through  the  service  pipes,  should  the  valve 

of  the  closet  be  opened  during  a  period  when  the  water 

is  being  shut  off  the  district,  a  flow  of  air  would  enter 

by  the  valve,  and  in  consequence  the  water-mains  may 

become  filled  with  air  of  an  objectionable  character.* 

To  guard  against  the  evils  of  the  valve  arrangement, 

and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  water,  a  great  number  of 

very  ingenious  devices  have  been  introduced.     The 

simplest  arrangement  for  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  Water-waste 

a  good  sanitary  device  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  "ste^!**'^ 

general  water  supply  of  a  house  or  district,  consists  in 

introducing  a  separate  cistern  for  each  water-closet. 

It  may  be  fixed  on  brackets  over  the  seat,  and  should 

derive  its  water  supply  from  a  store  cistern,  as  shown 

in  Plate  XII.,   from  which  drawing  the  relative  posi-  Plate  xii. 

tion  of  these  cisterns  with  the  store  cistern  will  at  once 

be  seen.    In  Plate  XXL,  Figs.  19,  20,  and  21,  the  Plate  xxi. 

form  of  cistern  now  commonly  adopted  for  the  supply 

of  water  to  water-closets  is  shown.    The  great  point  Water-waste 

with  regard  to  these  cisterns  is  that  the  outlet  pipe  to  ^**™^ 

the  closet  should  be  of  good  size,  say  not  less  than 

1^  inch  diameter,  in  order  to  supply  water  quickly  to  Adrantages  of 

the  closet ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that  a  small    "^*  ^"*  **** 

volume  of  water  flowing  quickly  and  at  once  through  a 

water-closet  is  more  effective  than  ten  times  the  same 

quantity  supplied  in  mere  driblets.    Water  is  usually  Distribotion  of 

distributed  in  the  pan  either  by  a  flushing  rim  formed  ^^^' 

round  the  upper  edge  of  the  basin,  or  by  a  fan  fixed 

against  the  back  of  the  basin.    In  some  of  the  com- 

**  ThiB  aeration  of  the  water  of  towns  in  which  there  is  an  inter- 
mittent supply  is  constantly  going  on.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a 
constant  supply. 
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moner  closets  simple  apertuies  are  made  through  which 

Form  of  basin,    the  water  is  discharged  into  the  pan.    The  form  of 

basin  should  be  such  as  to  have  a  receding  back, 

so  as  to  present  no  exposed  area  for  the  reception  of 

faecal  matter ;  and  the  water  supply  should  be  directed 

not  so  much  to  wash  the  sides  of  the  basin  as  to  wash 

away  through  the  trap  all  faecal  matter  deposited  in  it. 

Quantity  of      The  quantity  of  water  required  for  effectually  flushing 

water  required.  ^  closct  varies  much  with  the  description  of  closet  and 

other  circumstances.    As  a  rule,  one  gallon  of  water  may 

be  considered  an  ample  supply  for  each  flush  of  a  good 

closet. 

Position  of  The  position  of  a  water-closet  ought  to  be  so  ar- 

water-closet,     ranged  as  to  guard  against  the  injurious  action  of 

frost    The  pipe  for  conveying  water  should  be  placed 
in  the  interior  wall,  and  every  provision  should  be 
Protection        made   for   protecting   it   by  suitable  non-conducting 
rom  reenng.    ^j^^i^jj^g.  ^^^d  in  some  cxposed  cascs,*  whcrc  the  pre- 
vention of  freezing  cannot  be  obviated,  a  proper  valve 
arrangement  should  be   supplied  by  which  the   pipes 
may  be  emptied  of  water  in  time  of  frost.    A  very  good 
water-waste  preventive  cistern,  not  liable  to  derauge- 
Hall's  wateiw     mont  in  frost  as  there  are  no  valves  to  freeze,  is  made 
waste  cistern.    ^^  jj^  -^yi,  of  Leeds.    It  consists  simply  of  a  tilting 

bucket  actuated  by  the  handle  of  the  closet.    Special 
Outside  closets,  care  uceds  to  be  taken  with  outside  closets  to  prevent 
both  the  traps  and  the  supply  pipes  from  freezing.    In 
many  cases  where  the  sewers  of  a  district  are  laid  suf- 
ficiently deep,  the  whole  closet  may  be  formed  with 
Closets  may  be  advantage  below  the  ground-line ;  for  if  placed  suffi- 
^rou  d-H^  *^*  ciently  deep  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  and 
secured  by  a  good  door,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  the  effects  of  frost.     A  little  commoi^  salt  placed  in 
the  trap  will  prevent  its  freezing,  and  at  the  same 
time  salt  constitutes  an  excellent  disinfectant. 
Objections  to         In  the  casc  of  outside  closets,  the  laying  of  water  on  to 
outside  water-   j-j^^j^  jg  Qft^n  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  waste, 
and  expense,  as  it  is  found  impossible  to  so  protect  the 
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wateivfittings  from  the  effects  of  frost  that  these  fittings 

may  not  become  at  times  useless,  and  the  closets  remain 

onflnshed.    Some  sanitary  authorities  have  been  so 

unwise  as  to  insist  upon  water-waste  preventer  cisterns  Wate^waste 

being  fixed  in  exposed  outside  closets,  the  ineyitable  cistlrns  Ind 

consequence  of  a  severe  winter  being,  in  such  cases,  to  *»'>**»^«  closets. 

convert  all  the  waste-preventers  into  water  wasters, 

and  to  destroy  the  fittings,  which  will  require  to  be 

renewed  at  considerable  expense  to  the  owners  of  small 

property,  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  for  such  mistakes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  water-closet  wiir  not  Water-closet* 

work  efficiently  without  water,  and  in  the  case  of  closets  ^*  ^^^  ^**^'* 

to  which  the  water  is  laid  on,  when  from  any  accidental 

cause  the  water  supply  is  withdrawn,  these  closets,  as  a 

rule,  receive  the  least  attention  from  the  users,  and  the 

consequence  is  ^that,  not  unfrequently,  the  closets  and 

drains  get  choked  for  want  of  attention.     The  case, 

however,  is  very*  different  when  no  water  is  laid  on  to 

an  outside  closet;  the  users  have  habitually  to  pour  Slop  water  and 

the  slop  water  into  them,  and  consequently  in  some  '^***^"^^**"®**- 

districts  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  lay  on  water  Oatside  closets 

to  the  outside  closets,  the  pouring  down  of  the  ordinary  ^ter^np^iy? 

liquid  refuse  into  the  basin  of  the  closet  being  found 

sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  keeping  them  clear.    In 

these  closets  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  effects  of 

frost,  as  there  is  always  sufficient  warm  water  used  for 

domestic  purposes  to  keep  the  closet  from  being  frozen 

or  to  unfreeze  it  should  it  get  frozen. 

In  Bristol  a  closet  flushed  by  hand  is  used  in  the  Bristol  closets. 
poorer  class  of  houses,  as  shown  in  plan.  Fig.  163,  and 
in  section,  Fig.  164,  and  it  is  reported  *'  to  meet  very 
efficiently  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation as  to  excrement  disposal.'*    This  closet  is  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
of  the  Bristol  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  :  "  The  trunk  Regulations  for 
of  the  privy  to  be  of  brickwork  set  in  cement,  and  Brbto?d!^u^ 
rendered  on  the  four  inside  faces  with  cement,  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  thickness.    The  eject  to  be  of  free- 
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stone  not  larger  tban  18  inches  long  by  9  inches  wide, 
and  12  iDches  deep,  having  the  tongue  standing  at  least 
3  inches  in  the  water."    By  the  eject  is  meant  the  trap 


at  the  bottom  of  the  "tmnk"  or  basin  of  the  closet. 
These  ejects  are  also  permitted  to  be  made  in  stoneware. 
"  The  drain  to  be  9-inch  stoneware  pipes,  properly  laid 
and  jointed,  with  a  fall  of  not  less  than  1  inch  in  5 
feet."    It  should  be  added  that  in  Bristol  "  where  the 
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arrangement  can  be  made,  the  rain-water  pipes  and 
the  yard  drains  are  made  to  communicate  with  the 
ejects  so  as  to  secure  the  flushing  action  of  rainfall  and 
of  the  house  slops/' 

In  Mr.  J.  Netten  BadclifTe's  report,  of  December,  Mr.  j.  n.  Bad- 
1874,  from  which  the  author  has  made  the  quotations  oL^j^ria^r'' 
in  reference  to  the  Bristol  closet,  it  is  mentioned  that  closet, 
the  successful  working  of  these  closets  is  due  to  the 
yery  careful   inspection   instituted   by   the    sanitary 
authority,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  authority 
look  after  and  cleanse  the  closets.    The  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  at  Bristol  have  under  them  men  who  attend 
to  these  closets,  and  who  are  ''armed  with  a  species 
of  two -pronged  iron  rake,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  blocked  ejects." 

The  tumbler  water-closet  has  been  used  in  some 
towns.    Fig.  165  represents  the  plan,  and  Eig.  166  the 

Fig.  165. 


section  of  tumbler  closets  as  used  in  Leeds.     Mr.  J.  Leeds  tumbler 
Netten  Radcliflfe,  in  his  report,  of  December,  1874,  K.^RidcW.'^* 
says  that  in  Leeds,  **  This  form  of  closets  is,  in  fiekct,  now  report, 
discountenanced,  as  wasteful  of  water  and  difficult  to 
keep  in  order."    The  same  gentleman,  when  reporting  Tumbler  closet 
on  a  similar  class  of  closets  as  used  at  Birkenhead,  made  **  ^"'^•ni*****- 

2  M 
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the  following  flnggesUooB  as  to  Uie  oonstnictioD  uid 
arrangemwt  of  the  tambler  closet. 
"  let.  The  tambler,  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  and 


Mr.  J.  s.  Rui-  to  hold  a  charge  of  not  less  than  18  gallons,  should  be 
tiou  Bi  to^  swung  in  a  strong  wooden  frame  set  in  brickwork,  the 
of  trunnion  oaps  being  furnished  with  oil  holes  and  pegs, 
the  whole  being  in  a  locked  compartment  accessible 
only  to  the  sanitary  authority's  accredited  servant. 

"  2nd.  The  channel  to  be  flushed  should  be  of  brick- 
work, cement  -  lined,  open,  straight  trongh,  romid 
bottomed,  with  slight  indine,  and  made  to  retain  water 
at  least  1  inch  at  its  shallow  end.  It  dioold  terminate 
in  a  syphon  trap  protected  by  a  grid,  and  should  not 
measure  more  than  25  feet,  or  receive  from  more  than 
5  seats. 

"3rd.  The  seats  should  be  of  wood,  not  painted, 
each  in  a  separate  locked  compartment,each  exclosively 
foi  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of  one  house,  and  accessible 
only  to  the  occupiers  of  one  house  and  the  sanitary 
authority's  accredited  servant 
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'^  4tL  The  supply  of  water  should  be  by  cistern,  the 
capacity  of  each  cistern  not  being  less  than  1000 
gallons  (except  in  districts  where  the  mains  are  always 
changed),  and  the  seryice  pipe  should  be  fitted  with  a 
ferrule  of  a  size  to  enable  it  to  deliver  not  less  than  18 
gallons  every  forty  minutes. 

^  5th.  Inspection  should  be  undertaken  by  the  sani- 
tary authority,  and  should  be  systematic,  thorough,  and 
frequent ;  every  tumbler,  channel,  seat,  and  cistern  in  a 
district  being  examined  by  a  servant  of  the  sanitary 
authority  at  least  once  a  week." 

While  we  cannot  but  admit  that  some  of  these  regu-  objections  to 
lations  are  excellent,  others  indicate  a  want  of  practical  recommend^'* 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  dealt  tions. 
with  that  must  lead  to  failure,  as  for  example,  the 
introduction  of  a  grid,  in  the  2nd  regulation,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  syphon  trap  through  which  both  faeces, 
paper,  &c.,  have  to  be  passed,  would  effectually  lead  to 
the  stoppage  of  all  flow.    Then,  again,  how  is  the  flush 
to  be  maintained  in  a  trough  that  is  to  be  inclined,  is 

25  feet  lon^  and  is  to  have  1  inch  of  water  in  the 
shallow  end,  and  of  necessity  must  have  many  inches 
in  the  deeper  end,  thus  making  a  sort  of  elongated 
cesspool,  with  an  overflow  blocked  with  the  grid,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made?    If  a  closet  of  the 
description  set  forth  in  the  4th  regulation  is  to  be 
supplied  with  18  gallons  of  water  every  40  minutes,  Quantity  of 
this  would  be  27  gallons  per  hour,  or  648  gallons  per  ^J  M^rRadf"^ 
day,  and  as  this  closet  would  be  used  by  5  houses,  at  ciiffe's  tambier 
5  persons  to  a  house,  by  25  persons,  the  consump-  ^^^ 

tion  of  water  for  such  a  closet  would  therefore  be  about 

26  gallons  per  head  per  day.    If  this  quantity  is  com. 

pared  with  the  1^  or  2  gallons  required  to  flush  an  Comparisons  of 
ordinary  water-closet  each  time  it  is  used,  no  wonder  ^l^^^^^Jj 
that  the  use  of  the  tumbler  closet  is  discountenanced  closet. 
by  sanitary  authorities.    It  appears  to  the  author  that  Mistake  to  use 
it  is  a  mistake  to  use  pure  water  for  the  tumbler  <sloset  tumbkr  d'oi^t 
The  great  value  of  such  a  closet  as  this  ought  to  conirist 

2  u  2 
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Slop  wat«r  in  the  fact  that  it  would  yery  satisfactorily  use  the  slop 
In  tklf  tambkr  ^^ter  of  the  household  for  the  piupose  of  flushing  the 
ciofet.  dosety  and  such  slop  water  would  be  ample  in  quantity 

for  effecting  all  that  is  necessary  in  flushing  a  properly 
constructed  closet  of  this  description. 
ObjectioDf  to  From  what  has  abready  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
in^e^iMer^  in  a  climatc  like  that  of  this  country  the  great  draw- 
poiitioni.  back  to  the  use  of  water-closets  in  exposed  positions  is 
that  in  the  winter  time  they  are  not  only  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  but  the  apparatus  itself  is  often  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  frost  It  is  a  point  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  sanitary  reformers,  as  to  how  best  to 
dispose  of  the  isBcal  matter  of  populations  living  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  receptacles  of  fsdcal  matter 
are  naturally  placed  in  exposed  positicms.  All  kinds 
of  expedients  haye  been  attempted  of  collecting  this 
matter  in  its  dry  state;  but  as  all  conseryation  of 
this  material  must  naturally  lead  to  its  accumulation 
for  a  greater  or  less  time  in  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  yiew  this  cannot  be  considered  to  fully 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  with  satis- 
faction that  the  author  giyes  an  illustration  of  a 
closet  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  167,  and  in  section  in 
Fowler's  doflei.  Fig.  168,  inyeutcd  by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  closet  in  principle  is  not 
unlike  the  Bristol  closet,  to  which  reference  has  already 
Description  of  been  made*  The  Fowler  closet  consists  of  an  ordinary 
ow  er  8  c  oset.  j^^pp^j,  pan-doset,  with  a  junction  formed  on  it  aboye 
the  leyel  of  the  trap.  The  house-drain  is  made  to 
communicate  with  this  junction  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  used  in  the  habitation,  or  which  may  fall 
upon  the  payed  surface  of  the  yards,  &c.,  is  carried  to 
the  sewer  through  the  closet ;  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  &11  fcnr  the  house-drain,  the  hopper  of  the 
closet  may  be  placed  at  any  depth  below  the  leyel  of 
the  surface,. and  a  number  of  ordinary  sanitary  tubes 
may  be  placed  upon  the  top,  bringing  the  appliance 
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ap  to  the  Kqnired  leTel  of  the  seat.  The  author  has 
had  a  large  number  of  these  closets  tested  in  the 
district  of  the  Longton  Corporation,  and  under  moet  ^g,],,  doMti 

FlQ.  IG7.  Longton. 


adverse  ciroamstances,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
work  admiisU.7.    The  great  advantage  of  this  arrange-  fowIct  doMt 
ment  of  closet  ib  that  it  oses  up  the  waste  water  °^*"^ 
that  has  served  for  domestio  purposes,  and  which  is 
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Volume  of  inuch  larger  in  yolume,  when  calculated  per  head  of 
in£d<^'t^"*^'  the  population,  than  that  ordinarily  used  in  the  most 
larger  than  io  perfect  water-closct  to  which  water  is  laid  t>n.  Al- 
watar^oeet.     though  in  this  fonn  of  closet  a  larger  yolume  of  water 

is  supplied  than  in  any  other  form  of  closet,  yet  at  the 
Saving  of  Same  time  the  ose  of  this  arrangement  of  closet  saves 
''*^'*  water,  as  the  water  used  is  the  ordinary  dirty  water 

which  has  already  done  duty,  and  is  flowing  away  on 
its  road  to  the  sewers  when  it  is  used  to  flush  this 
forpi  of  closet.    Another  point  that  will  recommend  it 
ConnMstion       is,  that  no  direct  connection  can  exist  between  the 
wppiTand***'  water  supply  and  the  sewer.    Again,  the  closet  is  self- 
sewer  lerered.    acting,  is  choap,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.    In  the  opinion  of  the  author 
it  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  use  of  this 
Fowler  closet     closet  to  combine  with  it,  as  a  yard  gully,  the  small 
m"  R^^FieW's^   syphon  flushing  tank  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  shown 
flvshing  unk.    in  Fig.  145,  page  483,  and  when  so  fitted  would  be  as 
perfect  a  sauitary  device  as  could  well  be  used  in  the 
case  of  outside  closets.    From  some  experiments  made 
Experiments      at  Salford  ou  two  similar  blocks  of  houses,  one  of  which 
Zx^l^in     ^as  fi^*®d  with  the  Fowler  closet,  and  the  other  on  the 
Fowler  closet.    «<  Midden  system,"  it  was  found  that  in  "  18  houses  in 

Ford  Street,  inhabited  by  74  persons,"  fitted  with  the 
Fowler  closet,  that  in  241  days  they  consumed  53,527 
gallons  of  water,  being  at  the  rate  of  3  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  and  with  this  quantity  of  water  used  for 
all  purposes  the  closets  worked  perfectly.  In  the  other 
block  of  *^  18  houses  in  Brunswick  Street,  inhabited  by 
73  persons,"  using  the  midden  system,  in  the  same 
period  they  consumed  52,000  gallons  of  water,  being  at 
the  rate  of  2*95  gallons  per  head  per  day.  In  the 
case  of  both  these  blocks  of  houses  none  of  them  have 
^' water  taps  in  them,  there  is  but  one  stand-pipe  to 
each  block." 
Saying  in  coet,  This  experiment  shows  that  the  ordinary  wastb  water 
?n  water!^™^     as  it  flows  to  the  sowers  may  be  made  to  convey  to  the 

sewers  the  whole  of  the  excreta  of  a  population  without 
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the  necessity  of  providing  any  additional  water  supply, 
and  at  the  same  time  realizing  a  considerable  saying 
in  cost  in  all  cases  where  the  excreta  have  to  be  sepa- 
rately collected,  removed,  and  disposed  of  at  a  very 
great  loss. 

In  some  cases  it  is  the  fashion  to  deodorize  water-  Deodorixation 
closets  with  special  apparatus.    One  of  the  first  sug-  cfoMtsT" 
geslions  for  the  use  of  fixed  apparatus  to  disinfect  a 
water-closet  occurs  in  a  patent  taken  out  so  recently  as 
July,  1865,  by  Mr.  Charles  Nicholas.   In  this  invention  Nicholas's 
the  disinfecting  fluid  was  ^  contained  in  a  small  cistern,  ^"'^^^^'' 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small  chamber  acting  as  a 
measure.     This  measure  is  alternately  emptied  and 
filled  by  mechanism  working  in  connection  vrith  the 
handle  of  the  water-closet." 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Gardiner  Brown,  and  a.  g.  Brown's 
supplied  by  the  Ghloralum  Company,  consists  of  a  apparatus.^ 
vessel  containing  liquid  disinfectants,  communicating 
by  means  of  a  small  pipe  with  the  supply  pipe  to  the 
closet,  so  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  disinfectant 
fluid  flows  out  each  time  the  closet  is  used. 

Baker's  patent  apparatus  is  a  mechanical  arrange-  Baker's  dism- 
ment,  fitted  under  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  a  given  ^^^tns. 
amount  of  disinfectant  is  displaced  every  time  the 
*  handle  of  the  closet  is  used.    Mr.  George  Jennings  also  Jennings' 
makes  a  disinfecting  apparatus,  which  is  fitted  on  ^^^^^ 
brackets  above  the  wator-closet.      It  consists  of  a 
porcelain  jar,  having  in  the  bottom  a  glass  receiver. 
In  the  jar  he  fixes  a  syphon,  the  short  leg  extending 
into  the  glass  measuring  chamber,  the  longer  leg  being 
connected  with  a  brass  breeches-piece,  from  which  two 
pipes  pass,  one  being  connected  to  the  water-supply  pipe 
of  the  closet,  the  other  empties  into  the  basin  of  the 
closet.    When  the  handle  is  raised,  the  water  passes  up 
the  one  pipe  as  far  as  the  breeches-piece,  and  flows 
down  the  other,  and  yrhen  the  handle  of  the  closet  is 
closed  the  stoppage  of  the  current  tends  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  pipe  above  the  breeches-piece. 
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which  actuateB  the  syphon  dipping  into  the  glass  re* 

oeiver,  and  a  chaige  of  the  disinfecting  fluid  is  passed 

into  the  basin  of  the  water-doset 

Disinfection  of       As  a  general  rule,  the  disinfection  of  water-closets  is 

IS?o*^wSr^   not  required  unless  in  periods  of  epidemic  or  illneis 

within  a  house,  or  in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  when  stqps 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  common  humanity,  to  be 
taken  so  that  the  feecal  matter  and  other  discharges 
from  patients  are  properly  disinfected  before  being 
passed  into  the  sewers  of  a  town. 

It  should  be  observed  in  reference  to  disinfectants 

that  the  quantity  of  disinfecting  liquid  passed  into  the 

volume  of  water  present  in  the  basin  of  a  water-closet 

becomes  so  diluted  that  it  is  quite  useless,  and  the  only 

Only  safe  mode  safe  and  effectual  way  of  disinfecting  the  faecal  dis- 

of  disinfecting        ,  -  ^•i»i»''i.i.j- 

faeces.  chargo  of  pcrsous  sunenng  from  fever  or  other  diseases 

communicable  through  the  evacuations,  is  to  disinfect 

the  discharge  before  it  is  placed  in  the  water-closet  or 

diluted  with  water. 

Materials  used       The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  water- 
to  constrnct  •■        .  ii   j    •  Jt  i  •  j 

closets.  closets  are  enameUed  iren,  earthenware,  china,  and 

glass.  The  basin  and  traps  of  water-closets  should 
all  be  thoroughly  well  glazed.  Enamelled  iron  will 
not  wear  like  earthenware,  as  the  enamel  is  apt  to  get 
chipped  and  cracked ;  when  the  water  gets  in  contact 
with  the  iron  oxidation  takes  place,  which  soon  com- 
pletes the  destruction  of  the  closet.    With  the  com- 

Size  of  opening  mou  hoppor  closct  it  is  usual  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  about  2J  in.  dia- 
meter in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  matters  into 
the  drains  they  are  not  intended  to  convey.  Water- 
closets  inside  houses  should,  when  convenient,  have 

Pipes  kept        the  soil-pipo  kept  outside  the  house.    Various  modes 

ontsi  e   ouses.  j^^^  y^^^^  adopted  for  actuating  the  working  parts,  of 

Self-acting        a  closct  SO  as  to  render  them  self-acting,  without 

closets 

requiring  any  particular  action  on  the  part  of  the 
person  using  the  appliance.  A  very  common  mode  is  to 
attach  the  working  parts  to  the  seat,  which  is  hinged, 
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as  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Fig.  17.    In  other  cases  a 
portion  of  the  floor  may  be  hinged.    In  either  case  the 
weight  of  the  person  using  the  closet  is  made  the 
motiye  power  for  actuating  the  yalves  which  regulate 
the  supply  of  water.     In  other  cases  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  opening  or  closing  is  made  to  perform 
the  necessary  operation.    In  some  water-closets  the  Water^iosets 
valve  arrangements  are  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  ^'^^f  ^f 
the  person  using  the  closet ;  as,  for  example,  in  latrines  persons  using 
and  trough  closets,  which  are  in  use  in  some  districts,     ^™' 
and  are  emptied  once  a  day  by  a  scavenger  opening 
the  valve,  which  is  under  his  controL    Latrines  and 
trough  closets  are  very  generally  used  in  many  public 
establishments,  such  as  schools,  workhouses,  manu- 
factories, barracks,  &c.    Illustrations  of  closets  of  this 
description  are  shown  in  Plate  XXI.,  Figs.  23,  24,  and 
25.    Trough  closets  are  fitted  with  an  overflow  and  Trough  closets, 
plug  for  discharge.    The  bottom  of  the  trough  or  pipe 
inclines  to  the  end  at  which  the  discharge  plug  is 
placed.    They  may  be  filled  with  water  by  a  regulator 
ball-valve  fixed  in  a  division  of  the  trough,  or  by  a 
valve  actuated  by  the  handle  of  the  discharge  apparatus, 
or  from  a  stand-pipe  or  tap,  but  can  only  discharge 
their  contents  by  the  raising  of  the  plug,  which  is 
usually  locked  up  and  kept  under  proper  control.    A 
very  good  arrangement  and  improvement  on  the  trough 
closet  is  that  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Fig.  25.    It  is  the 
representation  of  a  range  of  closets  or  latrines  as  utrinoB. 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Jennings.    In 
cases  in  which  there  are  no  housemaids'  sinks  for  con- 
veniently discharging  slops  it  is  often  the  practice  to 
make  use  of  the  water-closet  as  a  receptacle  for  them, 
and  in  some  cases  abeady  noticed,  when  water  is  not 
laid  on  to  the  closet,  the  slops  are  invariably  poured 
down  them.    A  water-closet  within  the  house  under  Water-closets 
these  circumstances  should  be  fitted  with  a  safe*  to  ^^dSfwiS^ 
catch  any  slops  that  may  be  spilled,  and  the  seat  of  the  movable  seat. 

*  Vide  page  498. 
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closet  intended  for  the  reception  of  Aap  ilionld  be 
hinged  so  as  to  torn  up  oat  of  the  way  when  fllopa  are 
discharged^  m  shown  in  Fig.  160. 


In  Plate  XXI.  ia  shown  a  variety  of  forms  of 
wateivclosets  which  have  been  adopted  at  Tarions  times. 

FigSd  1  and  1a  represent  the  section  and  elevation  of 
the  ordinary  pan-closet.  This  closet  has  already  been 
fully  described,  and  is  not  recommended  for  use.  It 
was  originally  introduced  to  supersede  the  valve-closet 
invented  by  Bramah. 
>  Fig.  2  is  a  pan-closet  similar  to  the  last,  bnt  the 
water  supply  is  regulated  by  a  valve  near  the  closet, 
and  this  valve  is  kept  &om  closing  too  quickly  by  an 
arrangement  attached  to  the  lever  called  Underhay's 
bellows. 

Fig.  8  is  an  enlat^ed  view  of  Underhay's  bellows. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  cylinder  with  piston.  Air  can 
enter  the  cylinder  quickly  when  the  handle  of  the 
water-closet  is  raised,  bnt  it  can  only  escape  slowly 
throngfa  a  small  opening,  so  that  the  lever  with  its 
weight  will  descend  slowly,  and  consequently  the  valve 
can  close  without  any  shock,  and  water  flows  suffi- 
ciently long  after  the  pan  is  closed  for  it  to  be  filled 
up  with  water. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  pan-closet  with  valve  arrange- 
ment.  The  valve  in  this  case  is  kept  from  closing 
quickly  by  means  of  Eskholme's  pneumatic  regulator. 
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Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  a  pan-closet  of  another  Pan-closet, 
kindy  the  receiver  in  this  case  being  rather  smaller 
than  in  the  former. 

Fig.  6  is  an  illustration  of  Bramah's  yalve-closet  in  Valye-doflet. 
its  modem  form.  It  differs  from  the  pan-closet  in  the 
size  of  the  receiyer,  which  is  smaller^  and  presenting 
a  diminished  area  of  eyaporatiye  surface.  These  closets 
constantly  get  out  of  order,  and  do  not  hold  water,  as 
a  piece  of  paper  or  other  material  easily  preyents  the 
yalye  closing,  and  consequently  the  basin  loses  its 
water. 

Fig.  7  is  a  common  conical  closet  or  simple  hopper  Conical  hopper 
closet  with  syphon  trap,  the  trap  and  basin  being  formed  ^^^^ 
of  one  piece  of  earthenware.    This  form  of  closet  had 
its  origin,  no  doubt^  from  the  Sact  that  water-closets  of 
this  description  were  ordinarily  constructed  of  the  cast- 
off  moulds  used  in  sugar  manufSEtctories. 

Fig.  8  represents  another  form  of  closet    The  basin  Conical  cloMt 
and  trap  are  constructed  separately.    It  is  a  form  that  ^^  ^^^' 
was  at  one  period  extensively  used.    An  improvement 
on  this  form  of  closet  was  made  by  Mr.  Phillips,  which 
consisted  in  making  the  back  of  ihe  closet  straight,  so 
as  not  td  be  so  likely  to  collect  fsBcal  deposit. 

Fig.  9  represents  an  earthenware  closet  in  one  piece.  Hopper  closet, 
This  is  a  good  form  if  the  receding  back  as  well  as  the  '*®~*"8  ^®^- 
front  and  sides  are  provided  with  a  flushing  rim.    It 
was  originally  introduced  by  Ifr.  Geo.  Jennings. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  conical  closet  invented  by  Mr.  Mr.  J.  Roe'» 
John  Koa  In  this  form  of  closet  the  flushing  rim  is  SatT<liI* 
carried  all  round  the  basin,  so  that  a  good  flush  may 
be  insured.  Y  is  a  pipe  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation.  The  coni(»l  shape  of  the  basin  of  this 
closet  renders  it  very  liable  to  collect  fsBcal  deposit, 
when  it  cannot  be  efficiently  washed  and  flushed  except 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This 
illustration  gives  a  practical  example  of  the  proper 
way  of  ventilating  the  drains  of  a  closet. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  conical  closet  with  flushing  rim. 
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cioMt  with       And  sopplied  with  a  pipe  B  for  more  effeotoally  flushing 
X.^"^'"*      out  the  syphon  trap  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.    This 

closet  was  patented  in  March,  1842,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith.  This  form  of  closet  with  bye  flushing  pipe  was 
introduced  to  remedy  the  defect  which  sometimes  at- 
tends the  hopper  closet,*  by  the  ineffectual  cleansing 
of  the  trap  after  the  use  of  the  closet.  In  practice  it  is 
found  that  in  closets  with  basins  of  this  description,  so 
shaped  that  the  back  part  projects,  £»cal  matter  will 
soil  the  walls  of  the  basin,  but  if  the  back  is  made  to 
recede,  as  in  the  closet  Plate  XXI.,  Fig.  9,  the  fisBcal 
matter  will  not  strike  the  basin,  and  if  it  accidentally 
does  touch,  it  is  readily  washed  off  by  the  flush  of  water. 
Patten's  basin.  Fig.  12  is  an  illustration  of  Patten's  basin.  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  hopper  and  trap,  with  the  addition  of  a 
screen  S,  the  object  of  which  is  to  hide  from  yiew  the 
matter  deposited  in  the  trap.  The  objection  to  this 
form  of  closet  is  that  fresh  faecal  matter  is  often  de- 
posited on  the  screen,  and  not  being  covered  with 
water,  unpleasant  effluvium  is  given  off  while  the 
closet  is  being  used,  or  until  the  matter  is  washed 
away  or  covered  with  water. 

Fig.  18  is  a  section  of  a  water-closet  of  Qemmn 
pattern.  It  consists  of  a  tilting  basin,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  movable  basin  within  an  ordinary  wate]>oloaet, 
an  arrangement  very  similar  to  the  tilting  basin  now 
commonly  used  in  lavatories.  The  movable  basin  B  is 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  seat,  which  is  hinged 
at  H.  To  empty  the  basin  the  front  of  the  seat  at  A 
must  be  raised,  when  the  basin  tilts  and  discharges  into 
the  trap  below,  at  the  same  time  water  is  admitted  by 
a  valve  arrangement  through  the  pipe  W  for  washing 
out  the  basin  and  trap. 

Figs.  14  and  14a  represent  two  sections  of  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Lovegrove's  water-closet  It  is  without 
doubt  the  most  perfect  closet  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  manufactured  in  one  piece  of 
earthenware,  and  may  be  fitted  with  a  water-waste  pre- 

*  Vide  page  508. 
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ventive  or  samtary  cistern.  It  consists  of  a  basin  and 
trap  T  below.  P  in  Fig.  14  is  a  hollow  plug,  which 
dams  up  the  water  in  tiie  basin,  forming,  when  the 
basin  is  full,  a  second  trap  T' ;  when  handle  H  is  raised, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14a,  the  hollow  plug  rises  with  it,  and 
the  contents  of  the  basin  are  rapidly  discharged  into  the 
drains.  Yentilation  is  now  provided  for  these  closets 
by  a  junction  formed  on  the  body  of  the  basin  at  the 
top  of  the  bend  beyond  the  water  trap. 

Fig.  15  is  the  representation  of  a  water-closet  as 
designed  by  the  author.  It  is  an  improyement  on  the  improyed 
ordinary  hopper  closet.  The  object  of  this  closet  is  to  ^^p^'  ^'"* 
get  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  basin  B,  in  order 
that  the  faecal  discharge  may  at  once  be  completely 
deodorized.  The  lifting  of  tiie  hollow  plug  H  causes 
the  water-line  to  fSeJl  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
common  hopper  closet,  at  the  same  time  the  volume, 
of  water  accumulated  in  the  basin,  and  the  subsequent 
flush,  causes  everything  to  be  carried  away  through 
the  trap  T ;  and  if  the  closet  is  not  clear  it  will  be  at 
once  seen,  whereas  in  all  closets  in  which  the  traps  are 
hidden  from  view  it  can  never  be  known  for  certain  if 
the  faecal  matter  has  been  discharged  or  remains  in 
the  trap.  The  ventilation  of  the  drain  of  this  closet 
is  effected  by  a  pipe  inserted  at  Y,  and  by  an  anange- 
ment  of  levers  at  L  it  may  be  fitted  with  water-waste 
preventive  or  any  valve  arrangement  for  the  supply  of 
water. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  arrangement  of  connecting  an  water-fittiogs 
ordinary  hopper  closet,  by  means  of  a  lever-valve,  with  ^[^^^f  ^' 
the  water  service.  It  should  be  observed  that  with  this 
form  of  water-fitting  no  control  can  be  exercised  as  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  consumed  or  wasted 
through  the  closet ;  moreoyer  it  is  objectionable  for  the 
reasons  that  have  already  been  considered. 

Fig.  17  is  an  illustration  of  Patten's  water-waste  Patten's  water- 
preventer  fitted  in  a  cistern.    If  the  cistern  to  which  7^^/"" 
this  apparatus  is  fitted  is  the  only  source  of  supply  for 
a  house,  the  arrangement  cannot  be  justified ;  if,  on  the 
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other  handy  the  cistern  is  used  solely  for  the  water 
Bnpply  of  oloeets  and  nrinals  it  may  not  always  prove 
satisfactory  as  a  water-waste  preventer.  O  represents 
the  basin  and  trap ;  C,  the  pipe  commuDicating  with 
the  cistern ;  B,  a  servioe  box  formed  within  the  cistern ; 
A  and  E  are  yalves  actuated  by  the  lever  d  by  the  wire 
or  chain  e,  attached  to  the  hinged  seat  F  of  the  closet ; 
O  is  the  overflow  pipe  for  cistern.  It  also  forms  the 
ventilator  for  the  service  box.  The  action  may  be 
explained  as  follows : — ^The  weight  of  a  person  sitting 
on  the  closet  draws  down  the  wire  e,  which  raises  the 
valve  A,  and  the  water  fills  the  service  box.  When 
the  person  rises  from  the  seat  the  valve  A  closes,  and 
the  valve  E  opens,  which  allows  the  contents  of  the 
service  box  to  be  discharged*  It  is  quite  clear,  with 
this  arrangement,  that  if  only  a  sufficient  weight  were 
placed  on  the  seat  as  only  partly  to  lift  the  valve  A, 
the  valve  E  at  the  same  time  would  be  lifted,  and  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  would  take  place. 

Fig.  18  represents  Mr.  Clark's  (of  Beading)  mode  of 
fltting  up  a  water-closet  to  prevent  waste.  In  this  case 
the  weight  of  a  person  sitting  on  the  seat  of  the  closet 
is  used,  through  an  arrangement  of  rods  and  levers, 
to  liberate  a  ball-valve  e,  b  being  the  lever  which 
ordinarily  holds  the  lever  of  the  ball-valve ;  c  is  a  small 
valve  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  ff  when  the 
rod  b  is  raised  upwards.  The  action  is  as  follows : — 
When  a  person  sits  on  the  seat  a,  by  a  lever  arrange- 
ment under  the  seat  the  rod  b  moves  upwards  and 
liberates  the  ball-valve  0,  at  the  same  time  the  valve  e 
falls  into  its  seat.  Water  now  fills  the  cistern  (2,  from 
which,  when  fuU,  the  supply  is  cut  off  by  the  ball- 
valve  floating  on  the  water,  and  so  soon  as  the  person 
rises  from  the  seat  the  weight  of  the  rods  causes  the 
valve  e  to  open^  at  the  same  time  fixing  the  ball-valve 
that  no  farther  water  can  enter  the  cistern,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  discharged  into  the  basin  of  the 
water-closet 

Fig.  19  is  a  representation  of  a  small  cistern  appli- 
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cable  to  a  water-closet ;  it  is  a  water-waste  preventer,  waste  preven- 
The  cistern  is  fiUed  by  means  of  a  valve  actuated  by  ^'""^  '*'*'""• 
the  ball  B»  which,  so  soon  as  it  is  filled,  cuts  off  the 
supply.  The  action  is  as  follows : — ^If  the  lever  L  is 
pulled  down,  the  lever  L'  rises,  and  in  rising  the  weight 
W,  which  is  slotted  and  passes  over  the  arm  of  the 
ball-valve,  first  raises  and  then  holds  it.  The  slack 
chain  C  is  then  tightened,  and  by  the  continued 
depression  of  the  lever  the  valve  Y  is  raised,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cistern  are  discharged  into  the  water- 
closet,  and  no  more  water  can  enter  the  cistern  D 
until  the  valve  V  is  returned,  and  then  the  ball-valve  is 
liberated.  This  apparatus  is  a  sure  preventive  against 
waste  of  water.  In  this  arrangement  only  one  charge 
is  stored  in  the  cistern  D  for  the  supply  of  the  closet. 

Fig.  20  represents  a  double  water-waste  preventer.  Double  water- 
The  cistern  D  in  this  case  may  hold  several  charges  for  tive*cist^*°' 
the  water  -  dosety  but  only  one  charge  can  pass  at  a 
time  to  the  closet  The  action  is  as  follows: — The 
weight  W  at  the  end  of  the  lever  keeps  the  valve 
y  raised  so  that  water  may  pass  into  the  lower  chamber 
of  the  cistern  R  Now  if  the  lever  L  is  depressed,  it 
first  lowers  the  valve  Y  so  as  to  prevent  any  more 
water  entering  this  chamber  B ;  it  then  lifts  the  valve 
Y,  and  the  contents  of  the  lower  chamber  are  dis- 
charged into  the  water-closet,  and  no  more  water  can 
be  passed  until  the  lever  L  resumes  the  position  shown 
in  tixe  drawings. 

Fig.  21  represents  a  water- waste  preventer  cistern  cistern  with 
similar  to  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  the  chamber  B',  ^fter-flow. 
through  which  the  water  flows  from  the  chamber  B, 
the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  that  after  the 
handle  of  the  water-closet  is  lowered,  water  will  still 
pass  out  of  the  chamber  B',  so  as  to  fill  the  pan  of  a 
pan-closet  after  the  valve  Y'  is  closed. 

This  cistern  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Chandler,  in 
October,  1869,  but  in  an  action  which  was  brought  by 
the  patentee  against  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes  for 
infringing  his   patent,  and   which  was  tried  at  the 
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Guildhall,  in  December,  1873»  it  was  clearly  establighed 
to  the  satisfiftction  of  the  jury  that  the  trapping  box 
was  firat  introduced  by  Messrs.  Guest  and  OhrimeSy  and 
had  been  Tery  extensively  used  before  the  date  of 
Ghandler's  patent. 

Fig.  22  is  the  section  of  a  trough  closet  fitted  with  a 
basin  B,  of  earthenware,  and  discharging  into  a  trough 
G,  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  appartment.  The 
trough  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents 
either  into  a  drain  or  into  a  liquid  manure  cart. 

Fig.  23  is  a  view  of  a  Macfarlane's  trough  water- 
closet  arranged  for  a  single  individuaL  The  closet  is 
shown  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  ball- 
valve  fitted  in  a  division  at  one  end  of  the  trough,  and 
at  the  other  the  arrangement  for  discharging  and  the 
overflow  pipe  are  shown.  The  plug  in  this  case  forms 
a  trapped  overflow  for  the  closet.  No  arrangement  of 
this  kind  should  be  connected  direct  with  the  water 
mains  of  a  district,  or  there  will  be  a  likelihood  of 
foul  matter  being  passed  into  the  water  mains  whenever 
the  supply  of  water  was  intermitted. 

Fig.  24  is  a  view  of  a  range  of  seats  on  a  trough 
closet,  applicable  for  barracks  and  such  like  places. 
Over  the  seat  a  hood  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  person  standing  on  the  seat  to  use  it  In 
some  continental  towns  the  water-closets  at  the  railway 
stations  are  all  fitted  with  backs  sloping  outwards  at  a 
considerable  angle,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  use 
the  closet  except  by  a  person  sitting  down  upon  the 
seat.  Such  measures  as  these  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  seat  in  some  particular 
cases ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  not  required,  at 
least  not  in  this  country. 

Figs.  25,  25a,  and  25b,  represent  plan,  transverse 
section,  and  sectional  elevation  of  the  latrine  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  George  Jennings.  It  may  consist  of 
any  number  of  basins  of  earthenware,  which  are  fitted 
into  a  cast-iron  pipe  which  joins  them  all  together,    A 
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hollow  plug  F,  shown  in  Fig.  25b,  both  regulates  the 

height  to  which  the  water  and  other  matter  may  rise, 

and  serves  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  contents  of 

every  basin.     Each  basin  is  supplied  with  water,  so 

that  they  can  all  be  washed  out.    For  schools  and  in 

some  other  cases  the  plug  for  discharging  is  out  of  the 

control  of  the  persons  using  the  closets,  as  it  can  only 

be  raised  by  a  lever.    The  general  arrangement  of  this  Latrines  pre- 

latrine  is  preferable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  the  ^^^s!^ 

trough  arrangement  before  referred  to. 
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In  all  difltricte  of  an  urban  character,  pnblio  nrinals 
should  be  constructed  as  a  matter  of  convenienoey  and 
as  a  preventiye  of  nuisance  being  committed  in  places 
out  of  proper  sanitary  control    Urinals  are  also  re- 
quired to  be  constructed  in  houses,  manufactories,  and 
other  places,  where  proper  consideration  and  cleanliness 
is  a  matter  of  vital  sanitary  importance.    A  urinal  not 
properly  attended  to  soon  becomes  a  frightful  nuisance, 
as   urine    very   rapidly  undergoes  fermentation  and 
gives  off  a  disgusting  odour ;  and  when  in  this  state  it 
has  the  power  of  rapidly  turning  fresh  urine  into  the 
same  state,  hence  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  cleansing 
and  washing  every  part  of  a  urinaL    The  disagreeable 
smell  arising  from  a  urinal  is  due  to  the  ammoniacal 
fermentation  which  is    very   speedily  set    up  when 
perfect  cleanliness  is  not  secured.    The  transformation 
of  urea  into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  unsavoury  smell  of  a  urimd,  is  due  to  the 
action  of  a  specific  ferment,  one  of  the  "torulacei,** 
which  is  always   present  in  the  deposit  in  urinals, 
and  which  is  not  unlike  the  yeast  plant  only  smaller, 
the  little  globules  being  only  about  '  0000078  inch 
diameter.     The  deposit  of  torulaceous  matter  often 
stops  up  the  channel  leading  from  the  smaller  urinals. 
These  deposits  may,  however,  be  speedily  removed  by 
pouring  down  the  urinal  strong  acids  such  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  acid  ought  not  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  by  inexperienced  persons,  for  unless  the  pipes 
are  good  lead,  or  earthenware,  properly  jointed,  very 
serious  damage  may  arise  from  the  use  of  such  powerful 
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solvents.  UriBe,  as  a  manare,  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  town  sewage.  As  compared  with  the 
solid  faecal  discharges,  the  value  of  urine  is  as  6  to  1> 
therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
urine  produced  in  a  district  for  agricultural  purposes. 
In  some  manufaoturiDg  towns  urine  is  regularly  bought 
and  collected  in  lant  carts  for  use  in  the  fulling  of 
woollen  cloths. 

A  great  variety  of  forms  of  urinals  has  been  intro-  Variety  of 
duced  at  different  times,  and  now  urinal  basins  are  ^^^^' 
articles  of  common  manufacture  by  all  firms  manufac« 
turing  sanitary  goods.    In  Plate  XXTL  is  shown  a 
variety  of  urinals  now  in  very  general  use.    They 
usuaUy  consist  of  simple  basins  fixed  against  a  waU, 
or  of  staUs  made  for  a  person  to  enter,  or  of  a  basin 
fixed  within  a  stall,  so  as  to  screen  the  person  using 
the  urinal  from  observation.    Urinal  basins  are  usually  MatenaU. 
made  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  common 
stoneware.  Stall  urinals  are  made  of  iron  lined  with  slate 
or  plate-glass,  rough  plate-glass,  slate,  marble,  and  en- 
amelled slata.    The  water  supply  in  most  public  urinals  Water  supply. 
is  constant,  but  in  private  nrinals  it  is  only  supplied  as 
required,  either  by  the  person  opening  a  valve,  or  by  a 
treadle  arrangement,  by  which  the  person  standing  upon 
a  grating  actuates  the  discharge  of  the  flushing  water, 
or  sometimes  by  an  arrangement  actuated  by  the  door 
of  the  apartnuent  in  which  the  urinal  is  fixed.    Water* 
waste  preventive  cisterns  may  be  fitted  and  applied  to 
nrinals  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  abeady  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  water  closets.    In  the  distribution 
of  water  to  a  urinal,  care  must  be  taken  that  every 
part  of  the  urinal  is  properly  washed ;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, desirable  that  a  supply  of  water  should  be  intro- 
duced below  the  feet,  an  open  grating  being  provided 
on  which  the  person  using  the  urinal  can  stand,  with  a 
water  supply  below  the  grating  to  wash  away  urine  Water 
that  may  have  dripped  on  to  the  floor,  or,  in  the  case  '^'i"*''®^- 
of  children  using  the  urinal,  may  not  have  reached  the 
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urinal  basin.  The  volume  of  water  required  varies 
greatly  with  the  deicription  of  urinal.  In  thoee  cases 
in  which  the  urine  is  dischaiged  into  a  trough,  and  the 
water  merely  used  as  a  diluent  to  assist  in  washing  away 
the  urine,  the  volume  of  water  required  is  small ;  but 
in  cases  in  which  stalls  are  used,  and  a  constant  supply 
is  provided/  this  supply  is  often  equal  to  half-argallon 
per  minute  per  stall.  The  water  in  basin  urinals  is  dis- 
tributed by  a  flushing  rim,  and  in  stall  urinals  either 
from  a  perforated  pipe  or  a  spreader  made  specially  for 
the  purpose.  In  stall  urinals  the  width  of  the  stall 
varies  from  lft.8in.  to2ft6in.  Asa  general  rule, 
stalls  of  less  than  2  feet  are  very  cramped,  and  lead  to 
a  nuisance  outside  the  urinal,  as  some  persons  will  not 
enter  a  narrow  stall. 

Urinals  are  generally  trapped  with  the  ordinary 
syphon  trap,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  drains  communicating  with  a  urinal, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  they  are  constructed  inside 
houses.  The  best  mode  of  ventilating  urinals  is  to 
carry  up  the  drain  pipe  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil 
pipe  of  a  water  closet  is  treated*  In  many  contioental 
cities  the  provision  of  public  urinals  has  had  a  fair 
share  of  consideration,  and  urinals  are  placed  in  the 
most  prominent  situations.  The  base  of  a  lamp  column 
is  often  converted  into  a  one-person  urinal,  with  hardly 
sufficient  protection  for  decency  sake.  All  public 
urinals  ought  to  be  so  constructed  that  while  they  are 
readily  accessible  they  are  sufficiently  screened  from 
public  view,  that  on  entering  them  privacy  can  be 
secured.  The  same  observations  apply  to  public  latrine^ 
which  unfortunately,  in  the  towns  of  this  country,  are 
rarely  ever  supplied.  Accommodation  of  this'class  as 
a  rule  is  only  provided  at  the  various  railway  stations 
or  hotels,  and  thither  the  roving  public  has  to  wander 
when  requiring  accommodation  of  this  character. 

*  The  volume  of  water  oonsumed  by  a  turinal,  having  iniennittent 
discharge,  is  equal  to  about  half-a-gallon  for  each  time  it  isusecL 
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In  Plate  XXU.  are  shown  varioos  forms  of  urinals  Description  of 
adapted  for  pablie  and  private  purposes.  ^^^  ^^^^" 

Fig.  1  represents  an  earthenware  urinal  called  the  Bedford 
Bedford  urinal.    It  is  fitted  withfiushmg  rim  all  round,  ^^^' 
and  is  intended  to  be  fitted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
the  walls  of  a  building. 

Fig.  2  is  an  angular  earthenware  urinal  with  flushing  Angular 
arrangement  at  front.    This  form  of  urinal  is  also  used  ^^^  * 
without  a  supply  of  water,  but  such  a  mode  of  using 
urinals  cannot  be  commended,  as  a  urinal  without 
water  speedily  becomes  a  great  nuisance. 

Fig.  3  is  a  urinal  constructed  of  earthenware,  pro-  Cradle  minai. 
Tided  with  both  flushing  rim  and  fjEtn.    From  its  shape 
it  is  called  the  cradle  urinal.  . 

Fig.  4  is  a  very  similar  urinal  to  the  last,  except  that  Fiat-back 
the  back  is  flat. 

Fig.  5  is  a  very  similar  urinal  to  Fig.  1,  differing 
only  in  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

.  Fig.  6  is  a  form  of  urinal  now  very  generally  adopted.  ^>PP«d  arinai. 
It  is  called  the  Upped  urinal,  that  is,  it  is  drawn  out 
very  narrow  in  front  so  that  the  projecting  lip  may  pass 
between  the  legs  of  the  person  using  it,  and  so  prevent 
dripping  on  the  floor.  This  form  of  urinal  was  origi* 
nally  introduced  by  Mr.  George  Jennings. 

Fig.  7  is  what  is  termed  a  projecting  urinal,  with 
flushing  rim  all  round. 

Fig.  8  is  a  common  angular  urinal  of  a  form  made  in  Common 

.  anffular 

Stoneware.  «7^,. 

Fig.  9  is  an  oblong  urinal  made  either  of  earthenware 
or  stoneware. 

Figs.  10  and  12a  represent  an  elevation  and  sectional  AntiU's  trap. 
elevation  of  a  urinal  fitted  with  an  Antill's  drain  trap 
at  A.    B  is  a  sealed  opening  provided  for  getting  at 
the  trap  in  case  of  stoppage. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  arrangement  by  which  a  cradle  Cndu  and 
basin  is  fitted  within  the  stall  of  a  urinal»  the  water 
supply  being  actuated  by  the  person  standing  on  the 
grating,  which  forms  a  treadle  and  opens  the  valve  as 
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shown.  This  arrangement  of  treadle  grating  may  also 
be  made  to  actuate  the  apparatus  connected  with  a 
water-waste  preventiye  cistern. 

Fig.  12  is  an  illustration  of  a  simple  stall  urinal  as 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane  in  iron* 

Fig.  13  is  an  illustration  of  a  stall  urinal  constructed 
in  iron  by  Messrs.  Macfulane,  and  is  applicable  for  a 
street 

Figs.  14^  I4A9  and  14b  represent  plan,  section  below 
the  ground  line,  and  elevation  of  a  urinal  as  made  by 
Mr.  Gr.  Jennings.  In  this  case  the  urine*  enters  a 
central  basin,  in  which  is  discharged  a  constant  supply 
of  water,  and  from  which  both  water  and  urine  pass  by 
a  trapped  overflow  plug.  The  basin  can  at  any  time 
be  emptied  by  drawing  the  plug.  The  urinal  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  iron  grating,  and  any  water 
dropping  on  the  grating  passes  away  to  the  drains  by 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  14a«  These  urinals 
are  very  largely  used  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere. 
The  divisions  between  the  stalls  are  made  of  slate,  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  of  iron. 

The  first  urinal  of  this  form  was  constructed  in  1846, 
and  erected  in  the  yard  of  the  Sewers  OfiSce,  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  from  designs  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.E» 
The  urinal  had  vertical  slate  divisions  and  sloping 
slates  fitted  between  the  divisions,  with  projecting  lips 
for  the  persons  using  the  urinal,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
dripping  on  the  floor. 
Trough  urinal.  Fig.  15  is  a  scctiou  of  a  vory  old  form  of  urinal, 
consisting  simply  of  a  cast-iron  trough  which  passes 
through  a  range  of  stalls.  This  form  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

Fig.  16  and  16a  represent  the  elevation  and  section 
of  a  stall  urinal,  as  very  generally  adopted  at  railway 
stations.  The  fender-piece  F  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  splashing  which  takes  place  in  some  other  forms  of 
urinal  when  used.  This  fender-piece  does  not  reach 
the  floor.    A  space  is  left  below  for  drainage,  so  that 
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every  part  of  the  urinal  may  occasionally  be  washed 
down,  and  any  water  and  nrine  dripping  on  to  the  floor 
would  find  its  way  to  the  gutter. 

The  fender-pieces  often  become  the  source  of  a  very  Fender-pieoes 
serious  nuisance  as  they  seldom  or  never  get  cleansed,  ^  ^^^^' 
and  the  consequeuce  is  that  the  continued  fall  of  urine 
upon  them,  without  either  water  to  fall  them  or 
means  of  cleansing,  causes  them  to  create  a  fiightful 
nuisance,  and  every  urinal  is  better  and  much  sweeter 
without  these  fender-pieces* 

Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  a  section  of  a  urinal 
designed  by  the  author.  An  open  grating  is  provided 
for  the  feet,  and  below  this  grating  is  an  inclined  floor, 
which  is  washed  down  by  water  from  a  distributing 
pipe.  The  urinal  may  have  a  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent action  for  the  flow  of  water.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  for  distributing  water  every  part 
of  the  urinal  should  be  washed.  In  many  urinals  the 
divisions  between  the  stalls  never  get  washed,  and  con- 
sequently such  urinals  are  never  entirely  £ree  from 
smelL  In  this  urinal  the  pipes  for  distributing  the 
water  are  returned  some  distance  round  the  divisions  of 
the  stalls. 

In  St.  Petersburg  and   other  northern   towns  on  Useofsawdut 
the  Continent  the  water  supply  of  urinals  is  cut  off     '^°***- 
in  the  winter,  and  instead  thereof  fresh  sawdust  is 
used  in  the  basins,  through  which  the  urine  percolates 
to  the  drains. 
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In  Plate  XXIII.  are  shown  some  of  the  tools  used  in 
cleansing  sewers. 

In  addition  to  the  tools  shown  in  the  plate,  others 
are  not  nnfrequently  used ;  as  for  example,  speciaUy 
Sewer  ploughs,  constructed  ploughs  have  been  used  in  large  sewers, 
which  are  either  drawn  through  the  sewer  by  hand,  or 
are  propelled  forward  by  the  sewage  being  headed  up 
behind  them.  A  stout  rope  forms  a  very  excellent  tool 
for  the  removal  of  stoppages  from  small  sewers  or  house- 
drains. 

The  rods  used  in  connection  with  most  of  the  tools 
shown  in  Plate  XXIII.  are  bamboo  canes,  similar  to  the 
rods  used  by  chimney  sweepers.  Iron  rods  are  now 
very  extensively  used  for  cleansing  sewers.  These  rods 
have  a  hook-and-eye  joint ;  the  rods  have  each  a  hook  at 
one  end  and  an  eye  at  the  other.  **  The  eye  is  of  a 
peculiar  formation,  and  the  plan  adopted  for  hooking 
them  together  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
rods  becoming  detached  in  the  drain.  To  hook  one  to 
the  other  they  must  be  folded  close  together,  and  then 
folded  back ;  and  vice  versd  for  unhooking  them.  The 
joint  is  most  simple  and  strong.''  The  tools  used  are 
attached  to  the  rods  by  being  welded  on  to  one  of  the 
rods. 

The  author  has  been  informed  by  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Chester,  who  supply  these  patent 
iron  cleansing  rods,  that  they  were  the  invention  of  a 
Scotch  blacksmith  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Pirie. 
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REPAYMENT  OP  LOANS. 


When  works  of  sewerage  are  executed  by  a  sanitary 
authority,  it  is  usual  for  the  money  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  works  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  Money 
security  of  the  rates  of  the  district  for  repayment  in  a  gecSTy  of  the 
given  number  of  years,  depending  upon  local  circum-  "^^ 
stances.      Upon  the  recommendation    of  the    Local  Mode  of 
Goyemment  Board,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board  are  get  loan? 
empowered  to  lend  sanitary  authorities  money  for  certain 
purposes,  amongst  others,  for  executing  works  of  sewer- 
age, at  rates  of  interest  yarjring  from  Si  per  cent,  per 
annum.    With  the  interest  a  portion  of  the  capital  is  interest  and 
every  year  paid  off  in  such  a  manner  that  the  principal  Spit^paid 
and  interest  every    year,  for  the  whole  period  the  «veryyearin 
money  is  borrowed,  is  an  equal  amount.    Formerly  it  instalments. 
was  cnstomary  to  borrow  capital  for  repayment  in  a 
given  number  of  years,  an  equal  amount  of  capital 
being  repaid  every  year,  in  which  case  the  ratepayers 
who  lived  in  the  district  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
repayment  were  unduly  taxed,  as  they  had  to  pay  the 
full  interest  upon  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  money 
advanced,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  capital,  whereas 
those  living  in  a  district  at  the  period  of  the  expiration 
of  the  loan,  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  much  less 
amount  of  interest^  but  an  equal  amount  of  the  capital* 
It  was  owing  to  this  unequal  distribution  of  payment 
that  the  method  has  been  adopted  of  equalizing  the 
repayments    during  the  .whole    period  of  the  loan. 
Table  No.  61  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  facili-  Description  of 
tate  the  calculations  of  the  engineer  in  respect  to  the  '^^^^^  ^^'  ^^' 
sums  necessary  to  be  raised  in  a  district  to  meet  the 
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Example 
worked  oat« 


Mode  adopted 
in  half-yearly 
payments* 


Example 
worked  out. 


payment  of  capital  and  interest^  or  the  amount  which 
it  may  be  neoeesary  to  raise  by  rate  for  the  proeecntion 
of  works  of  sewerage. 

If,  for  example,  a  som  of  10,5002.  is  borrowed  for 
repayment  in  thirty  years  at  8|  per  cent,  it  will  be  found 
that  10,5007.  multiplied  by  the  decimal  given  in  the 
Table  under  the  column  of  Sj^  per  cent  and  oppo- 
site 30  years  =  -054371,  and  10,500  x  -054371  = 
570*8955Z.,*  or  570i  17«.  lOfcI.  is  the  sum  necessary 
to  be  raised  every  year  to  pay  the  interest  and  pay  off 
the  capital  in  thirty  years.  If  instead  of  being  repaid 
annually  it  is  paid  half-yearly,  the  repayments  would 
be  spread  oyer  sixty  instead  of  thirty  payments.  In 
this  case  if  we  calculate  the  repayment  at  half  the 
interest,  and  for  twice  the  number  of  years,  we  shall 
get  the  correct  half-yearly  amount  necessary  to  repay 
the  loan.  If  we  take  the  former  case  as  an  example, 
half  of  3^  per  cent,  is  1|  per  cent,  and  twice  thirty 
years  are  sixty  years,  so  that  under  the  column  of  1| 
per  cent.,  and  opposite  sixty  years  we  find  *  027,053  and 
10,500  X  -0270537. =284 -0565?.,  or  284Z.  U  IJi.  is  the 
half-yearly  amount  required  to  be  raised,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  paying  half-yearly,  the  amount  to 
be  repaid  wiU  be  a  little  less  than  if  paid  yearly. 

*  The  decimal  is  bxooght  into  shillings,  pence,  and  &rthings  by 
first  mnltiplying  i^  by  20,  the  remaining  dedmal  by  12,  and  what 
remains  by  4  to  bring  ont  the  farthings,  thos : 

•8955 
20 


17-9100 
12 

10*8200 
4 


3-2800 
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Abbot,  H.  L.,  88. 

Abflorbing  materials  applied  in  sewers, 
846. 

—  sewers,  79. 

Absorption  of  gas  by  oharooal,  858, 861, 
864,867. 

of  rainfisJl,  SO,  61. 

of  water  by  sewer  pipes,  189, 19>. 

Acnte-angle  jnnotions,  282. 

Adhesion  of  cement  and  brioks,  224. 

Adie's  oement-teeting  maohine,  286. 

Adjustment  ot  rainfall  interoepters,  47. 

Admiralty,  aasent  of,  to  works,  41. 

Admittance  of  subsoil  water  into  sewers, 
480,  503. 

Advantages  of  flnshing,  808. 

of  movable  parts  of  sewer  venti- 
lator, 895. 

of  oval  section  of  tank  sewer,  449. 

of  spiral  travs  in  ventilators,  895. 

^—  of  water  in  basin  of  doset,  508. 

Aeration  of  soil,  476. 

Agents  for  promoting  life  and  health,  1. 

Agriooltmral  drainage,  476. 

Air,  an  agent  for  removing  refuse,  88. 

—  composition  of^  1, 326. 

currents,  effect  of,  412. 

dilatation  of,  826,  828,  881. 

driven  off  firom  water  surface  by 

fiiUing  water,  874,  511. 

flow  of;  336,  866,  458. 

— -  foul  in  sewage,  3i38. 

of  badly  ventilated  sewer,  826, 

866. 

*-—  of  sewer,  temperature  of,  880. 

openings  and  traps  in  drains,  408. 

particles  of  sewage  in,  820,  821. 

pressure  of,  determined  by  tempe- 
rature, 886. 

prevention  of  currents  entering 

sewers,  458. 

—  pipe,  use  of,  407, 408. 
of  sewers,  807,  309,  318. 

^'-  velocity  of,  in  sewers,  842,  866. 

vitiated,  2, 810, 818. 

weight  oj^  834,  886,  837. 

Airey,  Thomas,  472. 
Alchemist,  res^Ufch  of,  18. 
Amastria,  sanitary  ocmdition  of,  24. 


America,  use  of  concrete  pipes  in,  212. 
Ammoniacal  compounds  in  sewer  air 
824. 

—  fennentation,  534. 
Analysis  of  street  water,  44. 
Ancient  sanitary  works,  20. 
Angle  of  charcoal  trays,  395. 
Angles  and  bends,  166;  167, 406. 
An^;ular  urinal.  537. 

Amnud  physiologv,  4. 

Annular  syphon,  297. 

Antill's  trap.  441,  537. 

Antiquity  of  water-closets,  504,  505. 

Apartment  of  water-closet,  ventilation 
of,  512. 

Arches  of  sewers,  224. 

Archimedean  ventilator,  858. 

Area  of  sewered  district,  38. 

of  sewers,  133, 134, 135, 136. 

Arrangement  of  ventilating  pipes,  406. 

Artifl^al  foundations  of  sewers,  278. 

life  in  towns,  7. 

Asphalte  for  jointing  pipes,  198, 212. 

Assent  of  Gtovemment,  a  Boman  cus- 
tom, 24. 

Atmosphere,  composition  of,  1. 

—  ground,  60. 

of  sewers  for  men  to  work  in,  857. 

Atmospheric  column,  height  of,  386. 
pressure,  diminution  of;  liberates 

foul  air  from  sewage,  888. 
Attraction   of    oharooal    for  organic 

vapours,  861. 
Austin.  H..  348. 
Austin^s  gully,  432. 

Baok  drainage,  167, 168. 

flow,   precautions   against,   427, 

438,  503. 
Bad  £alls.  fiulure  due  to,  452. 

principle  of  sewer  ventilation,  857. 

Bailey's  machines  for  testing  cement, 

237. 
Baker's  disinfecting  aj^Muutus,  528. 
Baker,  W.,  490. 
Balanced  valve  for  sewers,  874,  875, 

459. 
Balance  gully,  438, 439. 
Banner,  E.  G.,  410, 412  to  415^  426. 
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Barges  used  in  dnking  tiyphoaa^  473. 
Barlow's  rules  for  strength  of  beams, 

251  to  256. 
Baiometrio  preflsme,  infloenoe  of,  683. 
Bascombe,  Vr.,  81. 
Basin  of  water«loset,  514. 
Bateman,  J.  F.,  15, 16, 45. 
Baths*  498. 
Bazalgette,  Bir  J.  W.,  52, 198, 840, 841, 

868,380. 
Beams,  defleotion  of,  254. 

strength  ot  252  to  254. 

Beardmore,  N.,  80, 129, 155, 106. 
Beckenbam,  experience  with  traps  at, 

499. 
Bedford  nrinal,  587. 
Beetles,  nse  of,  20. 
BelUcard,  M.,  27. 
Bell-mouth  sewers,  285. 
Boll  traps,  431.  440. 
Bends  in  sewers,  166, 167. 
Benefit  of  flushing,  306. 
Bessoner  process,  272. 
Best  mode  of  ventilating  house-drains, 

899. 
—  sanitary  device,  a  water-closet,  506. 
BetheU's  process  for  preserving  timber, 

251. 
Biddcv,  O.  P.,  52. 
Bideford  tank  sewer,  465. 
Birkenhead  tumbler  closet,  517. 
BladkweU,  T.  E.,  ezpeiiments  on  velo- 
city, 81. 
Blenheim  Palaoe,  490. 
Block  for  junction,  283. 

valve,  443. 

Boesut,  Abb^,  129. 
Botham's  sewer  pipe,  199. 
Bottom  velocity  in  sewers,  88. 
Bournemouth  concrete  pipes,  210. 
Bowditch,  Dr.,  58. 
Bower's  trap,  427. 
Boyle's  cowl,  416. 
Bramah's  water-closet,  505. 
Branch  drains,  ventilation  of,  400. 
Brass,  273. 
Brick  blocks,  219. 

sewers,  214. 

— ^  sewers,  how  to  make  water-tight, 

224, 
Bricks  for  inverts,  214. 

perforated,  214. 

selection  of,  214,  218,  219. 

testing,  215  to  217. 

wetting  of,  226. 

Brickwork,  thickness  of,  226,  420. 
Brighton  guUy,  438. 
Bristol  closet,  515  to  517. 
Bristol  fever  rate,  314. 
Brittain,  A.,  223. 


Broadmore  Asylum  sewage,  70. 
Brooke's  sewer  ventilator,  887,  888. 

subsoil  drainage,  478. 

tiap,  441. 

Browu's  disinfecting  apparatos,  523. 
Brunei,  Walker,  and  Cnbitt's  report  on 

city  sewers,  61. 
Bubbles  of  sewage^  elleota  of  bursting, 

319. 
Buohan,  W.  P.,  408,  409,  500. 
Buchanan,  Dr.,  58. 
Buildings,  settlements  in,  affect  drains^ 

485. 
Bumettizing,  251. 
Burning  of  excrement,  21 . 
Butt's  gnUy,  436. 
Bye-laws,  Local  (Government  Board,  408. 

Gapfsd  ph>ee,  204. 
Carbide  of  iron,  367. 
Carbonic  anhydritle,  823. 
Oarburetted  hydrogen  in  sewer  air,  323. 
Carlsruhe  gully,  429,  435. 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  4. 

Dr.  A.,  311. 

Cases  in  which  sewage  required  to  bo 

stored,  464. 
CasteUi,  128. 

Cast  iron,  257  to  267,  432. 
Castles,    sanitary     airangements     of 

feudal,  28. 
Catch-pits,  use  of;  421,  428. 
Cause  of  failure  of  traps,  500. 
Cellan,  drainage  of,  499. 
Cement  joints,  197,  207,  224. 

—  Medina,  237. 

Portland,  237. 

Boman,  237. 

—  sewer  pipes,  205  to  213. 
Cements,  235  to  242. 

-^—  protection  of,  &om  flowing  water, 

239. 
Cesspool,  date  of  origin,  28. 
Chambers  of  pensto&s,  453. 

ventilating,  in  sewers,  376, 377, 

Charooal,  durabiUty  of,  360, 365  to  367, 

881. 
obstructing  ventilation,  365,  366, 

378. 

—  rebuming,  397. 

value  and  use  of;  325,  346,  358  to 

367,  377  to  397,  403  to  405. 

'—  ventilators,  objectionable  forms  of; 
382,383. 

Chemical  test  for  sewer  pipes,  190. 

test  of  limes  and  cements,  2S6, 

238. 

Chemicals,  use  of,  not  render  ventila- 
tion unnecessary,  347. 

Chezy,  formula,  129. 
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OhimnfiT  ahafis,  use  of,  as  ventilators, 

349. 
Chlorine  gaa,  use  of,  in  sewer  venti* 

lators,  868. 
Gholeara  ooinddent  with  lowest  water 

levels,  60. 
«—  at  Southampton,  819. 
Gircnmferenoe  of  sewers,  134. 
Cistern  arrangements,  495  to  497,  512 

to  515,  530  to  532. 

with  after-flow,  531. 

Cisterns,  overflow  from,  495  to  497. 
City  sewers,  oharooal  ventilator,  385. 
Clarke's  gullies,  437, 440,  441. 
^-—  water  waste  preventive  apparatus, 

530. 
— —  valve  trap,  440. 
Glassifloation  of  water-olosets,  505. 
Clay,  contraction  of,  in  drying,  485. 

joints,  197, 198,  485. 

Cleansing  urinals,  534. 

Clifton  fever  rate,  314. 

Cloaoa  of  Borne,  20. 

Clock  tower.  Houses  of   Parliament, 

experiment  on  sewer  ventilation,  341. 
Closet,  Bramah's,  505,  527. 

Bristol,  516. 

Fowler^s,  521. 

German,  528. 

hopper,  527,  529. 

Jennings',  508,  528. 

pan,  506,  526. 

tatten's,  528. 

Pearson's,  509. 

Boe^s,  527. 

—  self-acting,  524. 

—  tumbler,  517. 
Closets,  trough,  525. 

with  movable  seat,  525. 

without  special  water  supply,  515, 

520. 
Coating  syphons,  473. 
Cochin,  M.,  27. 
CoefBioient  of  redstanoe,  applioation  of, 

131. 
Coffee-pot,  origin  of  form  of  gully,  434, 

435. 
Coliseum,  Bome,  807. 
CoUar  joint,  203,  224. 
Columns,  strength  of  timber,  255,  256. 
Combination  of  sewers  and  flues,  350. 
Combined  brick  and  concrete  sewers, 

230. 
concrete  pipe  and  concrete  sewer, 

231. 
Comparison  of  water  supplies  to  doeets, 

519. 
Composition  of  sewage,  70. 
Compound  gearing,  4i62. 
Conoiete,  causes  of  £uiuie,  238. 


Concrete  foundations,  275. 

mixer,  232. 

i*—  safely  used,  234. 

resistance  to  crushing,  234. 

sewers,  228  to  284. 

—  tensile  strength  of,  234. 
Confined  places,  ventilation  of  sewers 

in,  404. 
Construction  of  weirs  for  gauging,  157. 
Consumption  of  water  by  Fowler  closet, 

522. 
Contraction  of  iron  in  breaking,  268, 

270. 
Conway  Bay,  tides  in,  452. 
Cook,  Mr.,  on  use  of  sulphurous  acid 

gas  in  sewers,  368. 
Copoer,  272. 
Cordon,  George,  54,  55. 
Cost  of  chiurooal  ventilation,  897. 

of  furnace  ventilation,  343, 

— -  of  removing  deposit  firom  sewers, 

417. 
Cottam's  trap,  442. 
Course  of  sewers,  163. 
Cowls  for  ventilation,  353,  408  to  416. 

value  of,  416. 

Cox,  T.,  184. 
Cradle  for  sewer,  223. 

—  urinal,  537. 

Creeping  of  sewer  trenches,  174. 

Cresy,  B.,  307. 

Crofishill,  typhoid  at,  318. 

Cross  piling  sea  outfalls,  451. 

Croup,  iucrease  of,  at  Croydon,  379, 880. 

Croydon,  causes  of  fever,  13  to  16,  310, 

811,  407. 
— ^  contribution  of  rainfidl  to  sewers,53. 

cost  of  publio  works,  13. 

experience  as   to   ventilation  of 


sewers,  310,  879. 
— -  fedlure  of  iron  pipes  ai^  265. 

fever  rates,  314. 

mortality  of;  18. 

outfall  sewer,  231. 

rainfall  tables,  54,  55. 

reason  why   should    have    low 

death  rate,  17. 

saving  efiectedby  sanitary  works,  16 

—  small  sewers,  183. 

temperature  of  sewage,  830. 

Crushing  sewer  pipes,  195, 212. 
Cubitt,  Walker,  and  Brund,  report  on 

dty  sewers,  61. 
Cumming,  A.,  505. 
Currents,  Influenoe  of,  on  discharge, 

449,  455. 
of  air  carrying  particles  of  sewage, 

821.  374. 
Curved  junctions,  282. 
Curves  m  sewers,  165, 166,  282,  283. 
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Dakaob  arismg   from   drains  under 

aewen,  225. 
Danger  attending  lemoTal  of  charooal 

from  TentUatora,  379, 880. 
of  oonneeting  sewers  with  ohimney 

shafts,  850. 
Dantsio,  oalcolation  of  sewage   and 

rain&ll,  56. 
— —  foTer  banished  from,  822. 

gully,  435. 

sewerage  works,  163,  277,  822. 

subeoil  drainage,  479. 

^^  syphons,  469. 

Taiyes,  459,  462. 

JVArcy  and  Basin,  experiments,  181, 

182. 
D'AubiBSon,  ooeiflcient,  129. 
Deoline  of  sanitary  science,  28. 
DeoompositioD,  emot  of,  5,  821, 822. 
Defective  wat^r-oiosetB  in  use,  505  to 

512. 
Deflection  of  beams,  254. 
Defoe,  description  of  plagne,  29. 
Delphi,  inscription  from,  28. 
Deodorization  of  materials  passed  into 

sewers,  845, 848. 

of  water-closets,  528. 

Deposit  due  to  improper  junctions,  281. 
-^—  in  sewers,  cost  of  remoring,  417. 
^—  removal  from  gullies,  429. 
Deeagulier'B  system  of  ventilation,  851. 
Detritus,  interception  of;  427  to  429. 
Dickenson's  experiments  on  rainfiiJl  and 

percolation,  50. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  540. 
Difficulty  of  inserting  proper  trap  in 

hoosenlrains,  501. 
Diffusion  of  gases,  law  of,  885. 
DUution  of  disease  poison,  816,  822. 

of  sewage,  effect  of,  456. 

of  sewer  air,  or  gas,  818,  822,  856, 

858. 
-^—  not  injure  sewage,  50. 
Diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure, 

effect  of,  883. 
— — ^  of  head  in  tidal  sewer,  448. 
Diphtheria,  increase  of,  in  Croydon, 

379,  380. 
Discharge  at  neap  tide,  449,  456. 
of  sewers,  128, 133,  448,  449,  455, 

475. 
-^~  of  syphons,  475. 
of  ventilating  pipes  or  shafts,  335 

to  338,  405. 
Disease  in  unsanitary  districts,  effects 

of,  18. 
spread   by  unventilated  sewers, 

317. 
—  theories  of,  816. 
what  it  is  the  result  of,  5, 60, 316. 


Disinfection  of  sewers,  little  value  of; 
800,  845,  528,  524. 

—  of  watar«losetB,  623. 
Disposal  of  sewer  air,  358. 

«*— of  the  sewage  of  sea-side  towns, 

444. 
Distanoe  apart  of  i^aUiee,  436. 

apart  of  Tenttlators,  396. 

Diitribution  of  water  to  water-closets, 

518. 
Districts  in  which  interception  should 

be  introduced,  171  to  173. 

—  that  have  overgrown  system  of 
sewers,  178. 

Disuse    of    charcoal,   no    advantage 

gained  by,  379. 
Double-trapped  gully,  485. 
-^—  water -waste  preventer  cisterns, 

531. 
Doulton,  H.,  and  Co.,  227. 
Doulton's  guUy,  438. 

opercular  pipes,  204. 

Down-cast  and  up-cast  shafts  will  not 

act,  382. 
Downing  coefficient,  129. 
Drainage,  back,  167, 168. 

district  to  be  defined,  39. 

from  sinks,  486  to  490. 

of  subsoil  of  sites  of  towns,  61. 

Drain,  definition  of  word,  36. 
Drains  kept  out  of  houseS|  406. 

under  sewers,  225. 

ventilation  of,  397  to  416. 

Draining  syphon  traps,  423. 
Drawing  off  air  from  sewers,  857. 
Drinks,  propagation  of  fever  by,  313. 
Drought  sufficient  to  force  traps,  338. 
Drowned  weirs,  water  passing,  158, 159. 
Drummond,  W.,  407. 
D  tmp,  443. 
Dubuat's   experiments   on   effects   of 

currents,  80. 
Duncan,  Dr.,  313. 
Dundas,  Dr.,  316. 
Durability  of  charcoal,  360,  381,  396. 

Eablt  examples  of  drain  ventilation, 

406  to  408. 
Earth,  an  agent  for  facilitating  removal 

of  refuse,  33. 
Earth  closets,  influence  of,  on  sewage, 
•   70. 
Earthenware  gully,  435. 

pipes,  187. 

Ebb  and  flow  of  sewage,  effects  o^  331. 

and  flow  of  tides^  445. 

Eddies  in  sewers,  281 

Eddy  tides,  446. 

Effect  of  air  currents,  412. 

of  induced  current  in  a  sewor,  403. 
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Effect  of  removal  of  deposit  from  gollies, 

429. 

of  Banitary  works,  9. 

of  sewage  discharged  into  sea,  456. 

Effects  of  sewer  air,  809,  810. 

Electricity  nsed  in  sewers,  846, 

Enteric  fever,  13  to  16,  810. 

Era  of  experimental  research,  129. 

Eskholme^s  regolator,  526. 

Estimated  saving  by  sanitary  works,  12. 

Evans,  J.,  51. 

Evaporation  from  traps,  423. 

of  rainfiftll,  50,  51. 

Evils  of  multiplying  traps,  424. 
Ewbank,  T.,  413,  414, 422,  504,  505. 
Examples  of  repayment  of  loans,  544. 
Expansion  joints,  406. 
Expansive  force  of  air,  412. 
Experiment   of  Yentnri   on   induced 

currents,  401. 
showing  expansion  of  air  by  heat, 

327. 

with  use  of  charcoal,  862,  866. 

Experiments  on  flow,  79,  80,  83, 132. 
^-—  on  natural  ventilation,  878. 
on    ventilation     of     sowers    at 

clock  tower,  Houses  of  Parliament, 

841. 
Extracting  cowl  heads,  858,  408,  410, 

411  to  415. 
Eytelwein,  129, 180. 

Fageb  of  valve  doors,  461. 

FsBoes,  disinfection  of,  524. 

small  quantity  of  nitrogen  oon* 

tained  in,  4. 
Failure  of  cast-iron  pipes,  265. 
of  original   sewerage   works  of 

Llandudno,  451. 

of  sewers,  174, 184,  187, 188,  208, 


235. 

of  traps,  422,  428. 

Fairbairn,  Sir  William,  270,  271. 

FaU,  effect  of  insufficient,  452. 

influence  of,  in  retaining  foul  air 

in  sewage,  884. 
Falling  water  causes  air  to  be  liberated, 

372,  511. 
Farr,  Dr.,  8, 12. 
Faulty  sewers,  76  to  78. 
Fergus,  Dr.,  425. 

Fetid  organic  vapour  in  sewer  air,  824. 
Fever  at  Croydon,  14, 310,  814. 

rates,  314. 

typhoid,  bamshed  frqm  Dantzic, 

822. 
Fibre  of  iron,  267. 
Field,  Rogers,  295,  296,  482,  522. 
Filth  almost  sanctified,  80. 
Finch's  soap  trap,  441. 


Fire,  a  sanitary  agent,  83. 

Fireclay  pipes,  187, 188. 

First  patent  water-closet,  505. 

Fislieries  and  sea  outfalls,  450. 

Flament,  M.,  410. 

Flap  valves,  374. 

Flat  syphon  trap,  442,  499. 

Fleet  uewer,  experiment  of  flushing,  301 . 

Floats,  use  of,  445,  446. 

Float  valves,  458. 

Flooding  from  sewers,  prevention  of, 

438. 
Flood  waters  excluded  from  sewers,  47. 
Flow  and  ebb  of  sewage,  effects  of,  331. 

and  ebb  of  tides,  445. 

Flowing  water  retains  air,  334. 
Fluctuating  flow,  influence  of,  59,  332, 

333. 
Flushing  blocks,  291,  298. 

experiments,  299,  800  to  306. 

gates,  287  to  291. 

hose,  298. 

house-drains,  482. 

plug,  484. 

sewage  reservoirs,  464,  466. 

sewers,  286,  421,  465,  482. 

syplions,  295  to  298,  468,  470. 

tanks,  293  to  295,  488. 

valves,  298. 

Food,  its  purpose,  3. 

propagation  of  fever  by,  313. 

undigested  in  fseces,  4. 

Forces  at  work  in  a  sewer,  218, 326. 
Fordyce,  Dr.,  316. 
Form  of  manholes,  420. 

of  sewers,  174. 

Formula,  comparison  of,  129. 

friction  of  bends,  166. 

for  gauging  by  overfalls  or  weirs, 

154, 155, 158. 

of  Eytelwein,  129, 180. 

of  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  83. 

of  increase  of  pressure  by  heat 

829, 337.  ^     ™» 

of  M.  Chezy,  129. 

of  oval  sewers,  179. 

Prony's,  83. 

strength  of  cast-iron  pipes,  261. 

strength  of  timber,  253  to  256. 

thickaess  of  brickwork,  226. 

velocities  of  streams,  83. 

Woisbach'BL  130, 131. 

FormulsB,    discnarge    of   ventilating 
shafts,  387, 838. 

strength  of  beams,  253,  254.. 

strength  of  columns,  256. 

Foundations  of  sewers,  275  to  279. 
Fowler,  A.  M.,  520. 
Frankland,  Dr,,  319  to  821,  865,  874. 
Friction,  335. 
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FriendB*  Bbhool,  OkoydoDf  TentUatkn 

of  dniii0,  407. 
Frai,  effeoto  o^  oq  goUiea,  429, 430. 
—  inflnenoe  of,  on  hoDMndnins,  494. 
inflnenoe  of^  (m  ftrength  of  iron, 

271. 

pEoieetkm  agftlnsl,  494, 514. 

Fuel  used  in  ftmioe  rentilfttion,  842. 

Fulton's  Tentilator,  891. 

Funaoe  Tmtilfttion  of  Mwen,  841  to 

861. 

Oalilio,128. 

Gardeiobe  towen,  28. 

Gaaee  present  in  aewen,  828, 326. 

Oaaket  for  jointing,  198. 

Qaa,  sewer,  825. 

Tolmne  generated  from  aewsge, 

325. 
Gfttes'to  flushing,  287, 288. 
Gauge,  reooiding,  159. 
Gauging,  154, 160. 
Gearing  compound,  462. 
Qenenl  Boaid  of  Health,  examples  of 

faults  sewers,  78. 
Geological  chankcter  of  dislriet,  58. 
German  closeti  528. 
Germs  of  disease,  5,  312. 
Giidlestone,  Bev.  G.,  11. 
Glyoerine,  use  of^  in  traps,  490. 
Good  results  from  sauitary  works,  8. 
Graham,  J.  L.,  asphalte  joints,  213. 

T.,  403,  407, 499. 

Grant,  J.,  229,  287,  239,  248. 

Gratings  of  gullies,  430,  431. 

Gravitation  laws  govern  ventflation,  385. 

Gravity,  sole  cause  of  motion,  181,  885. 

Greaves,  0.,  51. 

Greeks  as  sanitarians,  28. 

Greenwell,  G.  C,  413. 

Grinding  cement  and  lime,  289, 242. 

Grooves  for  flushing,  298. 

GuUies,  422  to  448. 

Gun-metal,  272,  278,  459. 

Guy,  Dr.,  351. 

Half-socket  pipes,  203, 205. 

Hall's  wate^•wa8te  preventer  cisteniSt 

514. 
Hamburg,  syphon  at,  474. 
Harrison  and  Sons,  484. 
Harrison's  sewer  ventilator,  389. . 
Hawksley,  T.,  52, 182. 
Haywood,  Lieut.-Gol.  W.,  52,  53,  193, 

830,340,362,381,396. 
Head  creating  velocity  of  approach  to  a 

weir,  156. 
Head  for  discharge  in  tidal  sewers,  448. 
Health,  importance  of  preservation,  7, 

10. 


Healthy  soUs.  477. 

Heat,  effect  dt^  in  sewers,  326, 336, 416. 

Heat  impairs  strength  of  cement,  242. 

Heaton's  prooess  of  making  steel,  272. 

Heroulaneum,  27. 

Hermits,  filthy  habits  of,  80. 

Hildred's  sewer  ventilator,  390. 

Historical  notes,  20, 12& 

Hodges  and  Butler's  cement  pipes,  206, 

Hodgkinson's  fonnuht  for  strength  of 

wa>d  columns,  256. 
Honeyman,  J.,  409. 
Hook-and-eye  jointed  rods  fbr  setrera, 

540. 
Hopper  doset,  508,  527,  529. 
Hose  for  flushing,  298. 
Hospitals,  effect  of  ventilation  of^  858. 
Hot  liquids,  effect  of,  in  sewers,  831. 
House  drainage,  397  to  416, 481  to  503. 
drains  and  charcoal  ventilators, 

404,  405,  416. 

drains,  sixe  o(  482. 

drain  trap,  501. 

Humphrev,  A.  A.,  88. 
Hunter,  J^  on  charcoal,  864. 
Hurdles,  foundation  made  wi12i,  276. 
Hydraulic  mean  depth,  182, 183. 
Hydraulics,  science  of,  128. 

Illboal  to  drain  into  sowers,  35. 
Immigration,  effect  of,  on  death  rates,  17. 
Imperfect  works,  hardship  connected 

with,  452. 
Improved  charcoal  ventilator,  886. 
Impure  water,  flow  o^  85. 
Inaugural  address.  Society  of  Engioeers, 

12. 
Inclination  of  faouse-diains,  482. 

of  sewers,  84,  482. 

"^^  rule  for,  87. 

Induced  currents,  theory  and  influence 

of,  400  to  403,  412,  418,  449,  455, 

492,  510. 
Influence  of  foul  Thames  on  health, 

425. 
of  water  in  soils  on  health,  58, 61, 

199,200. 
Ingham  and  Sons,  188. 
Injury  arising  from  admixture  of  iron, 

257. 
arising  from  too  much  water  in 

cement,  244. 
to  sewer  arising  from  removal  of 

pipes,  208. 
InsiuScient  fall  for  sewers,  452. 
Intercepting  sewers,  171. 
loteroeption  of  rainfall  from  sewers,  45, 

46,  460. 
Intermittent  water  supply,  influence  of, 

on  fever  at  Croydon,  15. 
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Introdnotion  of  ▼entilation  of  aewen 

into  Croydon,  407. 
Invert  bloeka,  220  to  222. 

bricks  for,  214,  222. 

Inverted  sypbona,  467. 

Inverts,  hollow,  objeotlon  to  useof,  221. 

solid,  221. 

Iron  carbide,  367. 

cast.  257  to  267. 

classification  of  cast,  257. 

pipes,  264,  486. 

pipes,  firaoture  of;  265,  266. 

use  of,  257  to  272,  486. 

wrought*  267  to  271. 

Irrigation  at  ancient 'Jerusalem,  21. 

with  sewage,  72. 

Islington  gnlly,  439. 
Izelles  gnUj,  431. 

Jacob's  sewer  ventilator,  888. 

Janniard's  gnlly,  432. 

Jennings'  disinfecting  apparatuSi  523. 

latrines,  532. 

sewer  pipe,  203. 

nrinal,  538. 

water-closet,  508,  528. 

Jerusalem,  sewerage  of  the  Temple,  21, 

22. 
Jewish   mode  of  disponing   of  fncal 

matter,  21. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  10. 
Joint  holes,  196. 
Jointing  sewer  pipes,  197  to  202,  212, 

485. 

soil  pipes,  486. 

Junction,  acute  uigle,  282. 

blocks,  283,  284. 

curved,  282,  284. 

position  of,  280. 

right  angle,  280,  281,  283,  284. 

Junctions  should  be  inserted  when  the 

sewer  is  constructed,  202. 

with  sewers,  280,  285. 

Justinian's  Digest,  307. 

Keen's  cement,  242. 
Kent  and  Surrey  sewer  trap,  440. 
Kirkaldy  on  iron,  268  to  270. 
Kirkman's  stmt,  247. 
Kyanizing,  250. 

Laboxtb,  value  of,  12. 
Lamp  column  urinals,  536. 

columns  used  as  ventilators,  352. 

Lampholes,  417  to  421. 

Lamp,  safety,  to  be  used  in  sewers,  324. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  328. 

Latham's  sewer  ventilators,  885  to  387, 

391  to  398. 
Latrines,  25,  27,  525, 532, 536. 


Law  of  Boyle  and  llariotte,  831. 
Laying  sewer  pipes,  196  to  199. 
Lead,  278,  274, 485. 

danger  of  using,  274. 

Leakage,  effect'of,  in  ventilatioii,  835. 

Leaky  joints,  200. 

Leeds  tumbler  closet,  517. 

Leslie  coefficient,  129. 

Letheby,  Dr.,  325,  362,  381,  896. 

Lias  lime,  242. 

Liebig,  Professor,  816,  362. 

Life  priceless,  16. 

what  it  is  dependent  upon,  1. 

Liger,  F.,  25,  410. 

Lime,  effect  of  sewage  on  mortar  made 

of,  235. 
in  materials,  injurious  eifect  o^ 

190,  219,  235. 
— —  used  in  sewer  ventilators,  867. 
Limit  to  size  of  sewers,  588. 
Link  hinges,  460. 
Lipped  urinal,  537, 538. 
Liverpool  sewer  ventilator,  852. 
Llanaudno  sea  outfall,  451  to  456. 
Lloyd's  ventilator,  412. 
Loans,  541. 
Local  Grovemment  Board,  powers  of,  8. 

Government  Board  bye-laws,  500. 

Lock  gate,  458. 

London  diarcoal  sewer  ventilator,  381. 

fever  rates,  314. 

sewers,  43,  51  to  53,  61, 172, 176, 

325,  330,  381. 

• statistics  of  improved  health,  10. 

street  gullies,  483,  435. 


Longton  rainfall  interceptors,  46. 

outfall  sewer,  221, 222. 

tunnel  sewer,  182. 

use  of  Fowler  closets  at,  521. 

Loss  of  life  in  sewers,  317,  318. 

of  weight  of  air  by  heat,  336. 

Low  level  (Sstrict  of  London,  liability 

to  flooding,  52. 
Lowe's  gully,  435,  441. 

Magaulat,  Lord,  31. 

Macfarlane's  trough  closet,  532. 

Maclagan,  Dr.,  312,  313. 

Madrid  sanitary  arrangements,  31. 

Malnria  never  extricated  from  water, 
425. 

Manholes,  417  to  421. 

with  catch-pits,  421. 

Manaergh's  trap,  442,  489,  498. 

Materials  employed  in  sanitary  works, 
132, 186,  332,  406,  472. 

McDougali's  sulphurous  acid  gas  appa- 
ratus, 369. 

Mechanical  tests  for  cement,  236, 237. 

trap  426,  427. 
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MeohanuAl  TontQatioiif  840. 
Medical  men,  philanthiopy  of,  18. 
^^  officer  of  PriTy  Council,  9. 
tcidmoDy  againat  sewer  air  oansing 

fever,  812  to  818. 
Medina  cement,  242, 
Men  to  work  in  sewert,  pioTidon  Ibr, 

857. 
Meeaent,  P.  J.,  282. 
Metals,  use  0^257  to  274. 
Metropolitan  Board  cause  sewage  to  be 

pumped  into  Thames,  52. 
experimental  oharooal  ventilator, 

884. 
Michele's  machine  for  testing  cement, 

286 
Miobelotti  of  Turin,  129. 
Midden-stead  towns,  sewage  of,  70. 
Middle  ages,  sanitai7  condition  in,  29. 
Miller,  Dr.,  865,  866,  867. 
Mine  ventilation,  838. 
Mishna,  quotation  from,  28. 
Modes  of  removing  decomposing  matter, 

82. 
Moisture  Sftoilitates  escape  of  odours, 

319. 
Montaigne,  description  of  plague,  29. 
Mortar,  235. 

selenic,  241. 

Mosaic  dispensation,  21. 

Mothes,  R.,  426,  427. 

Moulds  for  concrete  sewers,  228. 

Movable  seat  for  closet,  526. 

Movement  of  sea  sands,  451. 

Moving  load,  effect  of.  on  cast-iron, 

260. 
Multiplication  of  traps,  424. 
Muntz's  metal,  273. 
Muspratt,  Professor,  860. 

Nafolbok's  pharmacopoea,  11. 
Natural  drainage,  168,  169, 170. 
streams  should  not  be  converted 

into  sewers,  170. 

ventilation,  889. 

Navigation  not  to  be  impeded,  449. 
Neap  tide  period  for  calculation  for 

sea  outfalls,  449. 
Necessity  to  ventilate  all  branches  of  a 

drain,  400. 
Neville's  coefficient,  129. 
Newton's  gully,  486. 
Nitrogen  in  fffices,  4. 

in  sewer  air,  323. 

of  air,  2,  323. 

Norwood  mortality,  13. 

Nuisance  of  open,  unprotected  se^er 

ventilators,  359,  380. 

of  pan  water-closet,  507. 

Number  of  ventilators  required,  396. 


OBJvmoif  ABU  fonn  of  ventilator,  882, 

888,398. 
Object  of  sanitary  engineer,  6. 
Olwervations  for  tidal  outblls,  445. 
Odour   from   unprotected  ventilators, 

859. 
Odour  of  sanctity,  80. 
Oil,  use  of,  in  traps,  480. 
Opening  in  house-drain  for  ventilation^ 

408. 

into  drains,  siie  of,  524. 

up  sewers  for  ventilation*  evils  of, 

815 
Open  ventilators,  844,  859. 
Opercular  pipes,  204. 
Ordnance  .maps,  use  of,  89. 
Organic  poisons,  property  of,  822. 
Outfall,  position  of,  72,  885,  445. 
-^—  protection  of,  78. 

tidal,  444  to  456. 

Outlet  below  level  of  water,  449. 
Ontoide  closets,  514  to  522. 
Oval  sewers,  175, 177  to  181. 
Overfalls,  gauging  by,  154, 157, 160. 
Overflows  at  nushing  stations,  298. 

from  cisterns,  495  to  497. 

Oxygen  of  air,  2. 

Pallaitc^b  machine  for  testing  cement, 

2H6. 
Pan-dosets,  506,  507. 
Parallelogram  of  forces,  281. 
Paris,  use  of  concrete  pipes  in,  212. 
Parkcs,  Professor,  319. 
Parkin,  Dr.,  363. 
Pasteur's  theory  of  disease,  316. 
Patten's  water-closet,  528,  529. 
Payne's  process  of  preserving  timber, 

251. 
Pearson,  E.,  509. 
Penstocks,  453,  461  to  468. 
Percolation  of  rainfall,  50,  51. 
Percussive  action  on  pipes,  193,  194, 

208  to  211. 
Perimeter  of  sewers,  132, 133. 
Persian  sanitary  laws,  21. 
Pervious  sewers,  477. 
Pettenkofer,  Professor,  1, 11,  59. 
PhUlips,  J.,  guUy,  433,  434. 

J.,  on  velocity  in  sewers,  80. 

J.,  oval  sewers,  179, 180, 181. 

J.,  pipe  joint,  201,  202. 

J.,  urmal,  53iB. 

J.,  ventilation  of  sewers,  353. 

Philosopher's  stone,  18. 

Philpot,  Dr.,  14. 

Phosphorus  in  iron,  effect  of,  258. 

Physical  outline  of  district,  influence 

of,  63. 
Pier  foundation,  275. 
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Pigments,  251, 274. 

Pile  foundations  for  sewers,  278. 

Pipes,  cast-iron,  260  to  265. 

'      cement  or  concrete,  205  to  212. 
earthenware,  27,  182,  184,  186, 

187, 188. 

fireclay,  187, 188. 

sewer,  jointing  of,  197,  485. 

sewer,  strength  of,  192. 

tin  lined,  273. 

to  be  placed  outside  honse,  492, 


524. 

within  sewers  for  discharge  of 

gas,  346. 

—  wooden,  250. 
Piiie,  T.,  640. 

Plagues  of  middle  ages,  29. 
Plans  of  sewered  district,  40. 

Parliamentary,  41. 

scale  of,  41. 

Plate  No.  1,  description  of,  46. 

No.  2,  description  of,  163. 

No.  8,  description  of,  175. 

No.  4,  description  of;  176,  285. 

No.  5,  description  of,  276. 

No.  6,  description  of,  288. 

No.  7,  description  of,  288. 

No.  8,  description  of,  289,  293. 

No.  9,  description  of,  294. 

No.  10,  description  of,  164,  167, 

420. 

—  No.  11,  description  of,  298. 

No.  12,  description  of,  491,  518. 

No.  13,  description  of,  421. 

No.  14,  description  of,  429,  431. 

No.  15,  description  of,  423,  431, 

440. 

No.  16,  description  of,  448,  451. 

No.  17,  description  of,  45, 459,460. 

No.  18,  description  of,  462,  470. 

No.  19,  description  of,  469,  471. 

No.  20,  description  of,  473. 

No.  21,  description  of,  513,  526 

to  533. 

No.  22,  description  of,  537  to  539. 

No.  23,  description  of,  165,  540. 

J>layfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  6, 10, 11,  29. 

Plenum  system  of  ventilation,  340. 

Piiny*s  letters,  23. 

Plough,  sewer,  540. 

Plymouth  fever  rates,  314. 

Points  for  openings  in  drains,  415,416. 

Pompeian  sterquiiinium,  26. 

Population,  64. 

Porosity  of  materials,  332. 

Portland  cement,  233,  237  to  241. 

-^—  cement,  expansion  of,  in  setting, 

233. 
Position  of  oui&ll,  72. 
of  outlets  for  overflows,  497- 


Position  of  sea  out&ll,  445. 

of  store  for  tidal  discharge,  449. 

— -^  of  valves  of  water-closets,  532. 
Pott's  trap,  501,  502. 
Prejudice  against  sewage  disposal,  444. 
Preservation  of  health,  importance  of,  7. 

of  timber,  250,  251. 

Prevention  of  back-flow,  438. 

of  formation  of  sewer  gas,  344  to 

347. 
of  bewer  gas  traversing  sewers, 

372. 


of  waste  of  water,  512,  513, 529  to 
532. 
Pron/s  formula,  83. 
Protection  of  manholes,  420. 

of  mouth  of  syphon,  471. 

-s—  of  rain-water  outlets,  457. 

of  sea  birds,  importance  of,  450. 

of  seats  of  closets,  532. 

Purification  of  sewsgo,  72. 
P  traps,  443. 

Quality  of  sewer  pipes,  189, 190. 
Quantity  of  matter  removed  in  flushing, 
301,304,306. 

discharged  by  overfiBJls  or  weirs, 

,  160. 

discharged  by  sewers,  142,  144, 

146, 148, 150, 152. 

Badolivfb,  J.  N.,  517  to  519. 

Radiating  bricks,  219. 

Bainfedl  admitted  to  London  sewers, 

43,  44,  51,  52. 
—  and  sewers,  42,  49. 

for  flushing,  299. 

Croydon,  54,  55,  56. 

Dantzic,  56. 

interception  of,  88,  43. 

of  high  lands,  38. 

of  rural  districts,  48. 

of  urban  districts,  43. 

outlets,  457,  459. 

percolation  of,  50,  51. 

portion  of,  only  flows  to  sewers,  50. 

small  and  impure,  43. 

— -  table  showing  quantity  per  acre, 

57. 
Rain  washes  soil,  477. 
Rainwater  pipe,  ventilation  by,  354  to 

356. 

pipes,  treatment  of,  856, 499. 

Raising  doors  of  penstocks,  461. 

Ranser,  W.,  183. 

Rankine,  Professor,  80,  270. 

Rates,  charges  on,  11,  541. 

Rawlinson,  Robert,  28,  37, 163. 

Reade,  8.  A.,  179. 

Recipe  for  making  oonorete,  228. 
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Bedhill  Beweimge  works,  62, 176,  876. 

Ueffolaton  for  water«lo«ot«,  526. 

Beid,  H.,  208,  209  to  211,  219,  286. 

Bemoval  of  liqaid  refuM,  85. 

of  pipei  from  line  of  sewer,  202. 

— —  of  traps  from  house-dndns,  499. 

Beserroim  for  sewage,  464  to  466. 

Retarding  forces  in  sewers,  181. 

Repayment  of  loans,  541  to  544. 

Richardson,  Dr.  W.  B.,  812,  816. 

Right-angled  junoiions,  281,  284. 

River  crossings,  467. 

Rivera,  sewage  not  to  flow  into,  72. 

Rivet<rdjoints,270,  271. 

Rods  for  cleansing  sewera,  540. 

Roe's  system  of  flushing,  287,  800  to 
806,  417. 

water^Ioset,  527. 

Romiin  buildings,  drainage  of^  307. 

cement,  241,  242. 

knowledge  of  hydraulics,  128. 

pipes,  27. 

works,  failure  of,  24. 

Rome,  disposal  of  excrement  in,  27. 

Rubble  foundation,  275. 

Rugby  mortality,  9. 

Rjrphoo,  474. 

Rule  fur  bead  of  yelooify  of  approach 
to  a  weir,  157. 

for  inclination,  87. 

for  section,  183. 

Rumbold,  £.,  system  of  sewer  venti- 
lation, 371. 

Rumsey,  Dr.,  11, 17. 

Russell,  Dr.,  on  sewer  air,  825. 

Safe  load  for  timber,  252,  256. 

Safes,  498. 

Safety  gratings,  420. 

lamps  should  be  used  in  sewers, 

324. 
Salapia,  removal  of  town  of,  25. 
Siilford,  ventilation  of  sewers  at,  359. 
Salt  glaze,  189. 

Sand,  interstitial  space  In,  240. 
-; —  used  in  constructing  sewers,  240, 

243. 
Sanitary  agents,  1. 

appliances  of  district,  69. 

engineer,  object  of,  6, 

laws,  object  of,  7. 

laws,  Persian,  21. 

works,  plans  proposed  in  carrying 

out,  32. 

works,  results  of,  8. 

Saving  effected  by  interception,  171. 
Sawdust,  use  of,  in  urinals,  539. 
Scarabffius,  worship  of,  20-. 
Scavenger,  rain  acts  as  a,  49. 
Scavenging  gullies,  430. 


Scieniifio  press,  inflnenoe  of,  18. 

Scott,  General,  241. 

Scour  of  tidal  ourrents,  451. 

Bea,  action  of,  on  outfall  works,  450. 

birds,  protection  of,  450. 

outfMllB,  444  to  456. 

— —  sands,  movement  of,  451. 

side  town,  sewerage  of,  50,  832. 

water  and  sewage,  450. 

water  for  mixing  with  Portland 

cement,  243. 
~—  influence  of,  in  soil,  58. 
Seal  of  gullies,  480. 
Heatings  of  lead,  291. 
Sectional  form  of  sewer,  174  to  185. 
Segmental  sewers,  227. 
Selection  of  points  for  openings  into 

drains,  416. 
Self-acting  flushing  gates.  289. 
— ^  water-closets,  524. 
Self-cleansing  sewers,  74.  79, 81,  82, 
Separate  ventilating  pipes,  when  re- 
quired. 492. 
Settlements  in  buildings  and  drains, 

485. 

in  sewers,  225. 

Sewage  bubble,  effect  of,  319. 

composition  of,  70. 

ebb  and  flow  of,  in  sewers,  331. 

effect  of,  disohsrged  into  sea,  456. 

irrigation.  72. 

mode  of  disposing  of,  72,  73,  456. 

not  to  be  used  for  mixing  cement, 

243. 

of  midden-stead  towns,  69. 

of  sea<ooast  towns,  73. 

volume  of,  56.  67. 

Sewerage  works,  35. 

Sewer  air  dangerous,  309,  357. 

effect  of  heat  upon,  826. 

effects  of,  310,  311. 

Sewer,  course  of,  163. 

constructed  in  straight  lines,  163. 

definition  of  word,  sfe. 

forces  at  work  in,  218. 

intercepting,  171. 

of  small  gradient,  ventilation  of, 

376. 

pipes,  186  to  213. 

Roman,  175. 

tank,  464. 

— -« trenches  timbering,  245  to  249. 
Sewers  act  as  shafts,  385. 

and  fisheries,  450. 

and  water  supply,  66. 

bdton  agglomdr^  of  Paris,  212. 

broken  up  for  vontilation,   164, 

372  to  374. 

cradle  for,  223. 

disease  spread  by,  317. 
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Sewera,  diicharge  of,  128, 138. 

fiftnlt  of  early,  76. 

flushing,  286. 

—  foroes  external  to,  174. 
foimdations  of^  275. 

—  influenced  by  population,  65. 
influence  of  defective,  on  fever  at 

Croydon,  14. 
influence  of  induced  currents  on. 

403. 

in  streets,  169. 

^—  junctions  with,  280. 

laying,  196. 

— ^matenals  used    in  oonstmction, 

186. 

of  brick,  214. 

of  concrete,  208,  210,  212,  228  to 

234. 

of  decomposition,  influence  of,  in 


producing  fever,  821,  322. 

—  of  deposit,  74,  78. 

—  of  various  sizes,  some  velocity  of 
flow,  82. 

—  principles  on  which  constructed, 
174, 

—  sectional  form  of,  174,  183. 

—  sepcuiition  of  fiecal  matter  from,70. 

—  should  be  imperishable,  61. 
subsoil  water  admitted,  62,  276, 


503. 

—  temperature  of,  380. 

—  under  houses.  169. 
ventilation  of,  807. 

—  with  intermittent  flow,  175,  — ^ 

with  uniform  flow,  175.       -  -p< 

Shackle  valves,  423,  439,  443. 
Shafts,  ventiUiting,  840, 348  to  351, 356. 
Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co.,  concrete  pipes, 

210. 
Sharp's  gully,  487. 
Shaw,  R.  N.,  492. 
Shoring  houses,  249. 

sewer  trenches,  249, 

Sickness,  estimate  of,  11. 

Side  entrances,  418  to  420. 

Silicated  cement  pipes,  207. 

Silver,  274. 

Simon,  Dr.,  3. 

Sinking  syphons,  473. 

Sinks,  drainage  oC  441,  486  to  491. 

Slop  water,  use  of,  in  closets,  515,  520, 

521. 
Sluice  valve,  453. 
Small  sewers,  182, 183. 
Smeaton's  mode  of  protecting  cement, 

289. 
Smith,  Dr.  Robert  Angus,  2,  310,  318, 

319,  360. 
Soil  pipes,  breakage  of,  486. 
pipes  with  balance  trap,  426,  427. 


Soils,  healthy,  477. 

Solid  matter  in  sewage,  801  to  806. 

-^—  particles  of  sewage  carried  in  air, 

819. 
Somerset  trap,  409. 
Special  ventilating  pipes,  851, 852. 
Spence's  system  of  sewer  ventilation, 

850. 
Spencer^s  carbide  of  iron,  367. 
Spiral  ventilator,  892. 
Splitting  of  sewer  pipes  in  trench,  174. 
Spray  of  water  used  in  sewer  ventila- 
tors, 871. 
Slate  urinal,  538. 
Stanford's  joint,  200,  202. 
St  Antony,  30. 
St.  Thomas-k-Becket,  30. 
Statistics  of  improved  health  of  London, 

10. 
Steam-jet  as  a  ventilator,  853. 
Steel,  271,  272. 
Stenhouse,  Dr.,  on  charcoal,  860  to 

362. 
Steps  in  sewers,  164,  373,  374. 
Stevenson's  coefficient,  129. 
Stoneware  pipes,  187, 188. 
Stoppages  in  sewers,  165,  184,  317. 
'• in  sewers  arising  from  roots  of 

trees,  212. 
Storage  for  tidal  discharge,  449. 
Storing  of  sewage,  464. 
Storm  water  exduded  from  tidal  sewers, 

466. 
Stott's  system  of  ventilation,  851. 
Straight  line  sewers,  163. 
Strap,  443. 
Streams  should  not  be  converted  into 

sewers,  169. 
Street  gullv,  481. 
Strength  of  beams,  252  to  255. 

of  bricks,  216. 

of  oast-iron  pipes,  264. 

of  metals,  269. 

of  timber,  251  to  256. 

Subsoil  drainage,  85,  61,  225,  276, 476 

to  480,  503. 

drains,  traps  for,  603. 

water,  60,  62,  199,  276,  476,  478, 

480,  503. 

water  not  to  be  contaminated,  478. 

Subterraneous  currents  of   water,  in- 
fluence of,  60, 199. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sewer  air, 

324. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas,  use  of,  in  sewers, 

868  to  870. 
Surface  drainage,  85. 
Surrey  and  Kent  sewers  trap,  440. 
Survey  of  district,  88. 
Sutherland,  Duke  of,  46. 
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Button'i  mtem  of  Tentilatioii,  851. 
BymoDB,  G.  J.,  42,  51,  55. 
Syphon  flushing  tank,  295. 

■elf-oontamed,  295. 

traps,  442,  448. 

— •  tmpt,  oauws  of  failure,  422, 428. 
8  jphoua,  diflcharge  of,  475. 
inverted,  407  to  475. 

Tablb  No.  1,  showing  results  of  sani- 
tary works,  9. 

-^—  No.  2,  aiialjBis  of  street  water,  44. 

No.  8,  amilyais  of  soluble  niatter 

in  street  water,  44. 

•— —  No.  4,  showing   distribution  of 
minfall  at  Croydon,  54,  55. 

—  No.  5,  for  oalciUatixig  volume  of 
rainfall  per  acre,  57. 

No.  6,  volume  of  sewage  of  towns, 


67. 

—  No.  7,  oomposition  of  sewage  of 
towns,  70. 

—  No.  8,  proper  inclination  for  velo- 
cities in  oircuiar  sewers,  85,  91. 

No.  9,  proper  inclination  for  velo- 


cities in  oval  sewers  (old  form),  when 

running  full,  85,  92. 

—  No.  10,  ditto,  ditto,  two-thirds  full, 

86,93. 

No.  11,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  fuU, 


86,  94. 

—  No.  12,  ditto,  (new  form)  when 
running  full,  86,  95. 

—  No.  18,  ditto,  ditto,  two-thiids  full, 
87,96. 

—  No.  14,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 
87,97. 

—  No.  15,  proper  inclination  for  ve- 
locities in  circular  aewers  when 
working  under  various  heads,  87,  98^ 
99. 

—  No.  16,  proper  inclination  for  ve- 
locities in  oval  sewers  (old  form), 
when  running  full  and  working 
under  various  heads,  88,  100, 101. 

—  No.  17,  ditto,  ditto,  two-tiiirds 
full,  and  working  under  various 
heads.  89, 102,  108. 

No.  18,  ditto,  ditto,  one-thiid  full, 


and  working  under  various  heads, 
89, 104, 105. 

No.  19,  ditto   (new  form),  when 


running  full,  and  working  under 
various  heads,  89, 106, 107. 

—  No.  20,  ditto,  ditto,  two-thirds 
full,  and  working  under  various 
heads,  89,  108, 109. 

—  No.  21,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 
and  working  under  various  heads, 
89,  110,  111. 


Table  No.  t2^    velocities  in  circular 

sewers  for  various  rates  of  inclina- 
tion, 89, 112  to  115. 
^—^  No.  23,  velocities  in  oval  sewers 

(old  form),  when   running  full  at 

various  rates  of  inclination,  90, 116, 

117. 
No.  24,  ditto,  ditto,  two-thirds  full, 

at  various  rates  of  inclination,  90, 

118, 119. 
No.  25,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 

at  various  rates  of  inclination,  90, 

120, 121. 
—  No.  26,  ditto  (new  form),  when 

running  full  at  various  rates  of  incli- 
nation, 90, 122, 123. 
No.  27,  ditto,  ditto,   two-thirds 

full,  at  various  rates  of  inclination^ 

90, 124, 125. 
No.  28,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 

at  various  rates  of  inclination,  90, 

126, 127. 
No.  29,  areas  and  hydraulic  mean 

depths  of  circular  sewers,  133, 134. 
No.  80,  areas  and  hydraulic  mean 

depths  of  oval  sewers  (old  form),  134, 

135. 

No.  31,  ditto  (new  form),  135, 136. 

No.  3i2,    discharge    of    oircuiar 

sewers,  136, 138  to  141. 
No.  33,  disdiarge  of  oval  sewers 

(old  form),  when  running  full,  137, 

142  143. 
No.  34,  ditto,  ditto,  two-thirds  f ull. 

137,  144, 145. 
No,  35,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 

137,  146, 147. 
No.  86,  ditto  (new  formX  when 

running  full,  137, 148, 149. 
No.  37,  ditto,   ditto,  two-thirds 

fhll,  137, 150, 151. 
No.  38,  ditto,  ditto,  one-tbird  full, 

137,  152,  163. 
^—  No.  39,  quantities  flowing  over 

weirs  or  overfalls,  159, 160  to  162. 
No.  40,  dimensions  and  weight  of 

sewer  pipes,  188. 

No.  41,  absorption  of  water  by 


sewer  pipes,  191. 

—  No.  42,  bursting    pressure   and 
tensile  strength  of  sewer  pipes,  192. 

—  No,  43,  experiment  on  sewer  pipes 
to  resist  percussive  action,  194. 

No.  44,  experiments  on  crushing 


sewer  pipes,  195. 

—  No.  45,  showing  the  absolution 
of  water  and  strength  of  bricks, 
216,  217. 

—  No.  46.  showing  the  tensile 
strength  of  concrete,  234. 
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Table  No.  47,  showing  the  cntahing 
Btrain  on  blocks  of  concrete,  234. 

No.  48,  tensile  strength  of  Port- 
land, Roman,  and  Medina  cements, 

287. 

No.  49,  testing  limes  and  cements 

to  resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  238. 

No.  50,  tensile  strength  of  Port- 
land cement  and  sand  mixtures,  240. 

No.  51,  crushing  strain  on  bricks 

of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  241. 

No.  52,  strength  of  timber,  252. 

No.  53,  size,  weight,  safe  head, 

and  strength  of  cast-iron  pipes,  264, 

265. 

No.  54,  speoifio  gravity,  tensile, 

and  compressive  strength  of  metals, 

269. 
No.  55,  tests  for  wronght  iron, 

270. 
No.  56,  fever  death  rates  of  Bristol, 

Plymouth,  London,  and  Croydon,  314. 
No.  57,  relative  volume  of  air  at 

various  temperatures,  829,  329. 
— — No.  58,  temperature  of  City  of 

London  sewers,  830. 

No.  59,  gases  absorbed  by  charcoal, 


861. 

—  No.  60,  death  rates  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  at  Croydon,  380. 
No.  61,  equal  amounts  of  prin- 


cipal and  interest  for  repayment  of 

loans,  542,  543. 
Tankard  valve,  453. 
Tank  sewers,  464,  466. 
Tanks  for  flushing  sewers,  293. 
.        used  at  Jerusalem,  23. 
Tatham,  Dr.,  859. 
Taylor's  coefficient,  129. 
Teevan,  John,  407. 
Temperature  and  pressure  of  air,  336. 
— —  of  houses,  effect  of,  on  sewers,  310. 

of  sewers,  380,  480. 

of  sewer  prevents  freezing,  430. 

Temperature  of  soils,  477. 
Termination  of  ventilating  pipes,  399. 
Testing  cement,  235  to  242. 

iron  pipes,  262,  263. 

sewer  pipes,  192,  208  to  211. 406. 

— —  ventilating  pipes,  406. 

Test  of  syphons,  473. 

Tests  on  concrete  pipes,  208  to  211. 

Thames,  influence  of  foul  condition  of, 

on  health,  425. 
Theories  of  disease,  316. 
Thickness  of  cement  pipes,  209. 
—  of  earthenware  pipes,  188. 

of  fireclay  pipes,  188. 

of  iron  pipes,  261,  264. 

Thompson's  gully,  439. 


Tidal  currents,  influence  of,  on  dis- 
charge, 449. 

outfalls,  444  to  456. 

Tides,  eddy,  446. 

unequal  ebb  and  flow,  445. 

Tide  valves,  457  to  460. 

Tilting  flushing  gate,  289. 

Timber.  245  to  256,  276. 

left  in  trenches,  249. 

protection  of;  250,  251. 

Tin,  273. 

Tools  used  to  remove  stoppages,  165, 
540. 

TorriceUi,  128,  154. 

Torulaceoos  matter  in  urinals,  534. 

Traffic,  effect  of,  on  nunfieJl,  43. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  24. 

Transit  of  air  through  sewers,  how  pre- 
vented, 872. 

Transport  of  solid  particles  of  sewage 
in  air,  319. 

Trap,  Baker's,  490. 

Traps,  408,  422  to  443, 499  to  502. 

faUure  of,  422,  428. 

—  must  be  protected  by  ventilation, 
425. 

on  house-drains,  499  to  502. 

—  useless  in  dry  weather,  441. 
Trapless  twin  basin  closet,  509  to  512. 
Trapping  urinals,  536. 

Trees,  avoidance  of,  212. 
Tremor,  effect  of,  on  sewers,  208. 
Trenches  for  sewers,  timbering,  245, 

246. 
Trombe,  418. 
Trough  closet,  525,  582. 
Trough  urinal,  538. 
Tumbler  doset,  517  to  519. 
Tunnels,  timbering  of,  247,  249. 
Tye  and  Andrews*  trap,  440. 
Typhoid  fever  bunished  from  Dantzic, 

322. 
fever  and  sewer  ventilation,  310 

to  314. 

Umbeltef  in  danger  of  sewer  air,  318. 
Uncertain  quality  of  sewer  pipes,  192. 
Underhay's  regulator,  526. 
Unequal  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  445. 
Unprotected  sewer  ventilators,  evils  of, 

859. 
Unventilated  sewers,  309. 
Urinals,  495,  584  to  539. 
Urine  contains  soluble  substances,  3. 
— —  fermenting  effects  of,  534. 

nitrogen  contained  in,  4. 

^—  separation  of,  from  faces,  70. 
Use  of  foul  water  for  water-closets,  519 

to  522. 
Use  of  syphons  at  Dantzic,  469. 
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y  Aoum  tyttem  of  ▼entUation,  340. 
Value  of  sanitary  worki,  12. 
Valve  closeto,  defeeti  a(  507. 
Valve,  float,  458. 
Valvee  fur  fluahing,  298. 

shackle,  439,  459. 

sluioe,  453. 

tide,  374.  438,  453,  458. 

—  used  to  assist  Tentilatioii,  374, 
375.  443,  459. 

water-closet,  512. 

Valve  traps,  422,  423,  439,  440. 

Vapour  in  sewer  air,  331,  334,  864. 

of  water,  effect  on  ehamoal,  864. 

Vegetable  physiology.  4. 

Velocity,  formula  for,  83. 

in  sewers,  74.  79,  80,  81,  82,  345. 

of  air,  336,  342. 

of  approach  to  a  weir  or  oTei&ll, 

156. 

of  flow  of  air  In  sewers,  342. 

of  materials  moved.  81. 

over  bed  of  sewer,  83,  84. 

Ventilating  chambers  in  sewers,  876, 
377. 

pipes,  discharge  of,  337,  838,  405. 

pipes  kept  out  of  houses,  406. 

pipes,  materials  used  in  construc- 
tion, 399,  406. 

Ventilation  by  manholes  and  safety 
gratings,  421. 

by  shafts,  348  to  351. 

—  evils  of  excessive,  315. 
influence  of  physical  outline  on, 


63. 


491. 


mechanical,  340. 

natural,  339, 378. 

necessity  for  thorough,  2. 

of  hospitals,  effect  of,  358. 

of  house-drains,  397  to  416.  442, 


338. 


of  house-drains  into  sewers,  398. 

of  sewers,  307  to  416. 

of  sewers  compared  with  mines, 


of  sewers  in  confined  places,  404. 
of  sewers,  what  necessary  to  secure, 


348. 

of  syphons,  475. 

of  urinals.  495,  536. 

of  water-closets,  491,  492. 

Ventilators,  charcoal,  377  to  405. 

charcoal  for  pipes,  404,  405. 

evils  arisine  from,  358. 

fitted  with  jets  of  water.  371. 

number  required,  396,  405. 

Venturi,  experiment  of,  401. 
Vistula,  sjrphon  under,  470. 
Vitruvius,  25,  477. 
Voelcker,  Dr.,  361. 


Volnme  of  gas  from  sewage,  325. 

of  sewaffe,  68,  82,  466. 

required  for  flushing,  286, 805. 

Waltord,  E.,  24. 

Walker,  Brunei,  and  Cnbitt's  report  on 

city  sewers,  61. 
Walker's  guUy,  432. 
Ward,  F.  O.,  43. 
Warwick  syphon,  468. 
Washing  of  air  in  water  trap.  425. 
Water,  an  agent  to  remove  refuse,  33. 

carriage  preferred,  34. 

closet  apartment  to  be  ventilated, 

512. 

closets,  504  to  533. 

closets  and  town  sewage,  69,  70. 

—  closets,  deodorization  ofi  523. 

closets,  objections  to,  505  to  512. 

closets,  quantity  of  water  required 

for,  514,  522. 

closets,  ventilation  of,  491,  492. 

conduction  of,  from  sewer  venti- 
lators. 3i3,  385,  889,  392. 

contributed  to  sewers.  53,  68. 

district  of  Croydon,  fever  rates  in. 


814. 

—  influence  of,  on  certain  diseases,  3. 

—  influence  of,  on  odours.  318, 319. 

—  line  in  soil,  influence  of,  59. 

—  prevention  of  waste,  513,  529  to 
532. 

—  quantity  used  in  tumbler  closet, 
519. 

—  supply  of  district,  66. 
supply  to  closets,  66,  69,  71,  512 


to  515. 

—  supply  to  urinals,  535,  536. 

—  supply,  volume  of,  68,  514. 

—  tight  brick  sewers,  224. 

—  tight  joints,  199. 

—  traps,  422,  425. 

—  used  in  constructing  sewers,  243, 
244. 

—  use  of,  by  animals.  2. 

—  use  of,  in  mine  ventilation,  413. 
use  of,  in  sewer  ventilation,  371, 


372. 
Waves  of   water,    influence   ofl  400, 

401. 
Way,  Professor  J.  T.,  43,  44,  48. 
Wear  of  sewer  inverts,  186. 
Weeping  holes  in  overflows,  496. 
Weight  of  air.  334. 

of  cast-iron,  263. 

Weirs  drowned,  158, 159. 

Weirs  for   ganging,   construction   of, 

157. 
water-flowing  over,  165, 158, 159, 

160. 
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Weisbach'B  fonnula,  ISO,  131. 

Well  water,  use  of,  59. 

WestaU,  Dr.,  14. 

Wetness  destroys  obarooal,  881. 

Wetted  perimeter,  132. 

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  485. 

Whitty,  Dr.,  21. 

Wickstead's  experiments,  79. 

Wilkius,  J.  W.,  407. 

Williams,  Bev.  G.,  22. 

Wind,  influence  of,  on  sea  outfalls, 

450. 
^—  inflnenoe  of,   on   ventilation  of 

sewers,  334,  415. 


Windsor  Castle,  early  condition  of,  29. 

Wolpert's  cowl,  412. 

Wood  pipes,  250. 

Working  parts  of  valTes,  gun-metal, 

459. 
Wrought  iron,  267. 
iron  yalves,  458. 

Yard  drainage,  gully  for,  431. 
Yearly  payments  for  loans,  544. 
Young's  valve,  437,  438. 

Zmo,  274,  486. 
salts  of,  274. 
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No.  3.  India.   By  F.  C.  Danvers,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.  With  Map.  4J.  6rf. 

Contents  : 

Physical  Geography  of  India — Building  Materials— Roads— Railways— Bridges— Irriga- 
tion—River  Worics— Harbours  — Lighthouse  Buildings  —  Native  Labour— The  Principal 
Trees  of  India — Money— Weights  and  Measures— Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  etc. 

A    Practical    Treatise  on    Casting  and   Foundings 

including  descriptions  of  the  modem  machinery  employed  in  the  art  By 
N.  E.  Spretson,  Engineer.  Third  edition,  with  82  pkttes  drawn  to 
scale,  412  pp.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  \%s. 
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The  Clerk  of  Works:  a  Vade-Mecum  for  all  engaged 

in  the  Superintendence  of  Building  Operations.  By  G.  G.  HoSKiNS, 
F.R.LB.A.    Third  edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  i^.  6^. 

Tropical  Agriculture ;  or,  the  Culture,  Preparation, 

Commerce,  and  Consumption  of  the  Principal  Products  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  as  furnishing  Food,  Clothing,  Medicine,  etc.,  and  in  their 
relation  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures ;  forming  a  practical  treatise  and 
Handbook  of  Reference  for  the  Colonist,  Manufacturer,  Merchant,  and 
Consumer,  on  the  Cultivation,  Preparation  for  Shipment,  and  Commercial 
Valve,  etc.,  of  the  various  Substances  obtained  from  Trees  and  Plants 
entering  into  the  Husbandry  of  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Regions.  By 
P.  L.  SiMMONDS.  Second  edition,  revised  and  improved,  515  pages, 
8vo,  cloth,  i/.  I/. 

Steel:  its    History ^   Mamifacture^   and   Uses.      By 

J.  S.  Jeans,  Secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  860  pages  and 
2^pkUeSy  8vo,  cloth,  361. 

American   Foundry  Practice:    Treating   of  Loam, 

Dry  Sand,  and  Green  Sand  Moulding,  and  containing  a  Practical  Treatise 
upon  the  Management  of  Cupolas,  and  the  Melting  of  Iron.  By  T.  D. 
West,  Practical  Iron  Moulder  and  Foundry  Foreman-  Second  edition, 
with  numerous  illustrations^  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lar.  dd. 

The  Maintenance  of  Macadamised  Roads.     By  T. 

CoDRiNGTON,  M.I.C.E,  F.G.S.,  General  Superintendent  of  County  Roads 
for  South  Wales.     8vo,  cloth,  6x. 

Hydraulic   Steam   and  Hand  Power  Lifting  and 

Pressing  Machinery,  By  Frederick  Colyer,  M.  Inst  C.K,  M.  Inst  M.£. 
With  'Ji  plates y  8vo,  cloth,  i&r. 

Pumps  and  Primping  Machinery.      By  F.  Colyer, 

M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.     WUh  21  folding  plates,  8vo,  doth,  I2j.  6d. 

Tables  of  the  Principal  Speeds  occurring  in  Mechanical 

Engineering,  expressed  in  metres  in  a  second.  By  P.  Keerayeff,  Chief 
Mechanic  of  the  Obouchoff  Steel  Works,  St.  Petersburg ;  translated  by 
S  erg  I  us  Kern,  M.E.     Fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  td. 

Girder  Making  and  the  Practice  of  Bridge  Building 

in  Wrought  Iron,  illustrated  bv  Examples  of  Bridges,  Piers,  and  Girder 
Work,   etc.,   constructed  at  the  Skeme  Iron  Works,   Darlington,  by . 
Edward    Httchinson,  M.   Inst.  M.E.       With  35  plates,  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  I  or.  6i/. 
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Military^  and  Naval;  with  technical  terms  in  FrcDch,  Gennan,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  3100  pp.,  and  nearly  8000  engravinf>t,  in  super-royal  8vo, 
in  8  divisions,  5/.  &r.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  cloth,  5/.  5/.  Bound  in  a 
superior  manner,  half- morocco,  top  ed^e  gilt,  3  vols.,  6/.  lis. 

Set  page  15. 

A  Treatise  on  tlu  Origin,  Progress,  Prevention^  and 

Cure  of  Dry  Rot  in  Timber;  with  Remarks  on  the  Means  of  Preserving 
"Wood  from  Destruction  by  Sea- Worms,  Beetles,  Ants,  etc.  By  Thomas 
Allen  Britton,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
etc,  etc     With  10  plates,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/.  td. 

Metrical  Tables.     By  G.  L.  Molesworth,  M.I.CE. 

32mo,  cloth,  I  J.  6^. 
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General — Linear  Measures — Sqiuire  Measures — Cubic  Measures— Measures  of  Capacity- 
Weights — Combinations — 'rhermumeters. 

A    Handbook  of  Electrical   Testing.      By  H.    R. 

Kempe,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers.  New  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  ivith  81  illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  \2s.  dd. 

Electro 'Telegraphy.      By  Frederick   S.    Beechey, 

Telegraph  Engineer.  A  Book  for  Beginners.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo, 
sewed,  dd. 

Handrailing :  by  the  Square  Cut.     By  John  Jones, 

Staircase  Builder.    Fourth  edition,  with  sez'en  plates,  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Handrailing :  by  the  Square  Cut.     By  John  Jones» 

Staircase  Builder.     Part  Second,  with  eight  plates,  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 

The  Gas   Consumers  Handy  Book.     By  William 

Richards,  C.E.    Illustrated.     i8mo,  sewed,  dd. 

Steam  Heating  for  Buildings ;   or,  Hints  to  Steam 

Fitters,  being  a  description  of  Steam  Heating  Apparatus  for  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Private  Houses  and  large  Buildings ;  with  Remarks  on 
Steam,  Water,  and  Air  in  their  relation  to  Heating ;  to  which  are  added 
miscellaneous  Tables.  By  J.  W.  Baldwin,  Steam  Heating  Engineer. 
With  many  illustt  ations.     Second  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  \Qs.  6d. 
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A  Pocket-Book  of  Useful  FormulcB  and  Memoranda 

for  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  By  GuiLFORD  L.  Molesworth, 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
State  Railways.  With  numerous  illustrations^  744  pp.  Twenty-first 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  33mo,  roan,  6s, 

Synopsis  of  Contents: 

Sunreyingt  Levelling^  etc. — Strength  and  Weight  of  Materials— Earthwork,  Brickwork, 
Masonry,  Arches,  etc.-^truts,*  Columns,  Beams,  and  Trusses-^FIooring,  Roofing,  and  Roof 
Trusses— Girders,  Bridges,  etc. — Railways  and  Roads — Hydraulic  Formulab — Caiuds,  Sewers, 
Waterworlu^  Docks—Irr^ation  and  Breakwaters — Gas,  Ventilation,  and  Warming-— Heat, 
Light,  Colour,  and  Sound — Gravity:  Centres,  Forces,  and  Powers — MillworkTTeeth  of 
Wheels,  Shafting,  etc. — Workshop  Recipes — Sundry  Machinersr — Animal  Power — Steam  and 
the  Steam  Engme— Water-power,  Water-wheels  Turbines,  etc. — ^Wind  and  Windmills — 
Steam  Narigation,  Ship  Building,  Tonna^  etc.-*Gunnery,  Projectiles,  etc— Weights, 
Measures,  and  Money— Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  and  Curves — ^IVlegraphy— Mensura^ 
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This  work  is  printed  in  a  pearl  type,  and  is  so  small,  measuring  only  2t  in.  by  i|  in.  by 
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measuring  but  a^  m.  by  xf  in.,  yet  these  dimensions  faithfully  represent  the  size  of  the  handy 
little  book  before  us.  The  volume— which  contains  1x8  printed  pages,  besides  a  few  blank 
pages  for  memoranda— is,  in  fact,  a  true  pocket-book,  adapted  for  being  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  containing  a  far  greater  amount  and  variety  of  information  than  most  people 

would  imagine  could  be  compressed  into  so  small  a  space The  little  volume  has  been 

compiled  with  considerable  care  and  judgment,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  useful  little  pocket  xsQitK^Taioitu**-'Engi$uering. 

Analysis,  Technical  Valuation,  Ptirification  and  Use 

of  Coal  Gas,  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  BowniTCH,  M.A.  With  wood  engravings, 
8vo,  cloth,  \2s.  6d. 

Condensation  of  Gas— Purification  of  Gas— Light— Measuring— Place  of  Testing  Gas- 
Test  Candles— The  Standard  for  Measuring   Gas-light— Test   Burners— Testing    Gas  for 

Gas  for_Ammonia — Condensation  by  Bromine«~Gravimetric  Method  of 

ofiions 


Carburetting  or  Naphthalizing  Gasp— Acetylene— 'Expli 
Rats— Pressure  as  related  to  Public  Lightmg,  etc. 


A    Practical    Treatise  on   Natural  and  Artificial 

Concrete,  its  Varieties  and  Constructive  Adaptations,  By  Henry  Reid, 
Author  of  the  *  Science  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement.* 
New  £dition,  with  59  woodcuts  and  ^  plates,  8vo,  cloth,  15/. 

Hydrodynamics. :  Treatise  relative  to  the  Testing  of 

Water- Wheels  and  Machinery,  with  various  other  matters  pertaining  to 
Uydrodynamics.  By  James  Emerson.  With  numerous  illustrations, 
360  pp.     Third  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4/.  6r/. 
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The  Gas  Analyses  Manual.     By  F*  W.  Hartley, 

Anoc  Inst.  C.E.,  etc  With  nutiurotu  Uimtraiiani,  Crown  8to, 
doth,  6r. 

Gas   Measurement  and   Gas  Meter   Testing.       By 

F.  W.  Hartley.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  extended.  lUmtraUJ^ 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  4/. 
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The    French -Polishers  ManuaL      By   a    French-  \ 

Polisher;  containing  Timber  Staining,  Washing,  Matching,  Improying, 
Painting,  Imitations,  Directions  for  Staining,  Sizing,  Embodying, 
Smoothing,  Spirit  Varnishing,  French- Polishing,  Directions  for  Re- 
polishing.     Third  edition,  royal  32mo,  sewed,  6</. 

Hops,    their    Cultivation^    Commerce,   and    Uses  in 

various  Countries,     By  P.  L.  Simmonds.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^r.  6</. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Distri- 
bution of  Coal  Gas,  By  William  Richards.  Demy4to,  with  numerous 
wood  engravings  and  29  plates,  cloth,  2&f. 

Synopsis  of  Contents  i 

Introduction  —  History  of  Gas  Lighting  —  Chemistry  of  Gas  Manufacture,  by  Lewis 
Thompson,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. — Coal,  with  Analyses,  by  J.  Paterson,  Lewis  Thomi»on,  and 
G.  R.  Hislop,  Esqrs. — Retorts,  Iron  and  Clay — Retort  Settin^^ — Hydraulic  Main— -Con- 
densers—Exnausters —  Washers  and  Scrubbers— Purifiers— Purification  — History  of  Gas 
Holder  — Tanks,  Brick  and  Stone,  Composite,  Concrete,  Cast-iron,  Compound  Annular 
Wrought-iron  —  Specifications  —  Gas  H olders  —  S tation  M cter — Governor  —  Distribution — 
Mains— Gas  Mathematics,  or  Formulae  for  the  Distribution  of  Gas,  by  Lewis  Thompson,  Esc^.— 
Services— Consumets'  Meters — Regulators — Burners— Fittings— Photometer— Carbuximtidn 
of  Gas— Air  Gas  and  Water  Gas--Composition  of  Coal  Gas,  by  Lewis  Thompson,  Esq. — 
Analyses  of  Gas — Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Temperature  on  Gas— Residual 
Products— Appendix — Description  of  Retort  Settings,  Buildings,  etc.«  etc. 
»  

Practical  Geometry  and  Engineering  Drawing ;    a 

Course  of  Descriptive  Geometry  adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the 
Engineering  Draughtsman,  including  the  determination  of  cast  shadows 
and  Isometric  Projection,  each  chapter  being  followed  by  numerous 
examples ;  to  which  are  added  rules  for  Shading  Shade-lining,  etc., 
together  with  practical  instructions  as  to  the  Lining,  Colouring,  Printing, 
and  general  treatment  of  Engineering  Drawings,  with  a  chapter  on 
drawing  Instruments.  By  George  "S.  Clarke,  Lieut.  R.E.,  Instructor 
in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College.  20 plates^ 
4to,  cloth,  i$s. 

The  Elements   of    Graphic   Statics.     By   Professor 

Karl  Von  Ott,  translated  from  the  German  by  G.  S.  Clarke,  Lieut 
R.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College.     With  93  illustrations,  trown  8vo,  cloth,  5j. 

The   Principles  of  Graphic   Statics,      By   George 

Sydenham  Clarke,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.  IVith  112  illustrations, 
4to.  cloth,  I2s,  6d. 
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The  New  Formula  for  Mean  Velocity  of  Discharge 

of  Rivers  and  Canals,  By  W.  R.  Kutter.  Translated  from  articles  in 
the  '  Cultur-Ingenienr,'  by  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  Assoc  Inst.  C.E. 
Svo,  cloth,  I2J-.  td. 

Practical  Hydraulics ;  a  Series  of  Rules  and  Tables 

for  the  use  of  Engineers,  etc.,  etc  By  Thomas  Box.  Fifth  edition, 
numerous  plates^  post  8vo,  cloth,  51. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Hori- 
zontal and  Vertical  Waterwheels^  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  opera- 
tive mechanics.  By  William  Cullen,  Millwright  and  Engineer.  IVith 
II  plates.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  small  4to,  cloth,  12s,  6d. 

Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise  Abroad,     By 

Enving  Matheson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  book  treats  of  Public  Works 
and  Engineering  Enterprises  in  their  inception  and  preliminary  arrange- 
ment ;  of  the  different  modes  in  which  money  is  provided  for  their 
accomplishment ;  and  of  the  economical  and  technical  considerations  by 
which  success  or  failure  is  determined.  The  information  necessary  to 
the  designs  of  Engineers  is  classified,  as  are  also  those  particulars  by 
which  Contractors  may  estimate  the  cost  of  works,  and  Capitalists  the 
probabilities  of  profit.     Illustrated^  2  vols.,  8vo,  I2J.  6</.  each. 

The  Essential  Elements  of  Practical   Mechanics; 

basetl  on  the  Principle  of  Work,  designed  for  Engineering  Students.  By 
Oliver  Byrne,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  College  for  Civil 
Engineers.  Third  edition,  with  148  wood  engravings,  post  8vo,  cloth, 
is,  6d, 
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Chap.  I.  How  Work  is  Measured  by  a  Unit,  both  with  and  without  reference  to  a  Unit 
of  Time — Chap.  l.  The  Work  of  Living  Aj^ents,  the  Influence  of  Friction,  and  introduces 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Laws  of  Motion — Chap.  j.  The  principles  expounded  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  are  applied  to  the  Motion  of  Bodies— Chap.  4.  The  Transmission  of-  Work  by 
simple  Madiines— Chap.  5.  Useful  Propositions  and  Rules. 

The  Practical  Millwrights  and  Engifteers  Ready 

Reckoner;  or  Tables  for  finding  the  diameter  and  power  of  cog-wheels, 
diameter,  weight,  and  power  of  shafts,  diameter  and  strength  of  bolts,  etc 
By  Thomas  Dixon.     Fourth  edition,  i2mo,  cloth,  y. 

Breweries  and  Mailings :  their  Arrangement,  Con- 
struction, Machinery,  and  Plant  By  G.  Scamell,  F.R.I. R. A.  Second 
edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  rewritten  By  F.  Colyer,  M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E.     With  20  plates,  8vo,  cloth,  i&r. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Starchy 

Glucose,  Starch-Sugar,  and  Dextrine,  based  on  the  German  of  L.  Von 
Wagner,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Technical  School,  Buda  Pesth,  and 
other  authorities.  By  Julius  Frankel;  edited  by  Robert  Hutter, 
proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Starch  Works.  IVith  58  illustrations^ 
344  pp.,  8vOy  cloth,  i8f. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mill-gearing^  Wheels,  Shafts^ 

J^ifgt*'*%  ^•;  for  the  ase  of  Etigineen.  By  Thomas  Box.  Third 
edition,  with  1 1  plates.    Crown  8vo,  dothi  ^s,  id. 

Mining  Machinery:  a  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the 

Machinery,  Tools,  and  other  Appliances  used  in  Mining.  By  G.  G. 
Andr^,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 
Royal  4to,  uniform  with  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Coal  Mining,  con- 
taining  182  plates,  accurately  drawn  to  scale,  with  descriptive  text,  in 
2  vols.,  cloth,  3/.  12S. 
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Treatment  of  Mineral  Products,  including  Gold  and  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Lead,  Iron, 
Coal,  Sulphur,  China  Clay,  Brick  Earth,  etc. 


Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves  for  Railways,  Canals, 

Roads^  etc,  varying  from  a  radius  of  five  chains  to  three  miles.    By  A. 
Kennedy  and  K.  \V.  Hack  wood.    Illustrated^  32mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


The  Science  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland 

Cement,  with  observations  on  some  of  its  constructive  applications.  With 
66  illustrations.  By  Henry  Reid,  C.E.,  Author  of  *A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Concrete,*  etc,  etc.    8vo,  cloth,  i8j. 

The  Draughtsman's  Handbook  of  Plan  and  Map 

Drawing;  including  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  Engineering, 
Architectural,  and  Mechanical  Drawings.  With  numerous  illustrations 
in  the  text^  and  33  plates  (15  printed  in  colours).  By  G.  G.  Andre, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.    4to,  cloth,  9/. 
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The  Boiler-maker  s  andiron  Ship-builders  Companion, 

comprising  a  series  of  original  and  carefully  calculated  tables,  of  the 
utmost  utility  to  persons  interested  in  the  iron  trades.  By  James  Foden, 
author  of  *  Mechanical  Tables,'  etc.  Second  edition  revised,  with  iltustra" 
tions,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5j. 

Rock  Blasting:   a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  means 

employed  in  Blasting  Rocks  for  Industrial  Purposes.  By  G.  G.  Andre, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  56  illustrations  and  12 plates,  8vo,  cloth, 
lOf.  6d, 

Surcharged  and  different  Forms  of  Retaiiting  Walls. 

By  J.  S.  Tate.    Illustrated,  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 
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A  Treatise  on  Ropemaking  as  practised  in  public  and 

privatt  Rope-yards^  with  a  Description  of  the  Manufactare,  Rules,  Tables 
of  Weights,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  Trade,  Shipping,  Mining,  Railways, 
Builders,  etc.  By  R.  Chapman,  formerly  foreman  to  Messrs.  Huddart 
and  Co.,  Limehouse,  and  late  Master  Ropemaker  to  H.M.  Dockyard, 
Deptford.     Second  edition,  i2mo,  cloth,  3/. 

Laxtofis  Builders   and  Contractors'  Tables  ;   for  the 

use  «)f  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  Land  Agents,  and 
others.  Bricklayer,  containing  22  tables,  with  nearly  30,000  calculations. 
4to,  cloth,  $s. 

Laxtons  Builders  and  Contractors  Tables,  Ex- 
cavator, Earth,  Lan<1,  Water,  and  Gas,  containing  53  tables,  with  nearly 
24,000  calculations.    410,  cloth,  5^ 

Saftitary  Engineering:   a  Guide  to  the  Construction 

of  Works  of  Sewerage  and  House  Drainage,  with  Tables  for  facilitating 
the  calculations  of  the  Engineer.  By  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.M.S.,  Past- President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  Second 
edition,  with  numerous  plates  and  woodcuts ^  8vo,  cloth,  i/.  lor. 

Screw  Cutting  Tables  for  Engijieers  and  Machinists, 

giving  the  values  of  the  different  trains  of  Wheels  required  to  produce 
Screws  of  any  pitch,  calculated  by  Lord  Lindsay,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
etc.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  oblong,  zr. 

Screw   Cutting   Tables,  for  the  use  of  Mechanical 

Engineers,  showing  the  proper  arrangement  of  Wheels  for  cutting  the 
Threads  of  Screws  of  any  required  pitch,  with  a  Table  for  making  the 
Universal  Gas-pipe  Threads  and  Taps.  By  W.  A.  Martin,  Engineer. 
Second  edition,  royal  8vo,  oblong,  cloth,  u.,  or  sewed,  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  a  Practical  Method  of  Designing  Slide- 

Valve  Gears  by  Simple  Geometrical  Construction,  based  upon  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Euclid's  Elements,  and  comprising  the  various  forms  of 
Plain  Slide- Valve  and  Expansion  Gearing ;  together  with  Stephenson's, 
Gooch's,  and  Allan's  Link-Motions,  as  applied  either  to  reversing  or  to 
variable  expansion  combinations.  By  Edward  J.  Cowling  Welch, 
Memb.  Inst.  Mechanical  Engineers.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  6x. 

Cleaning  a7id  Scouriiig :  a  Manual  for  Dyers,  Laun- 
dresses, and  for  Domestic  Use.    By  S.  Christopher.    i8mo,  sewed,  6^. 

A  Handbook  of  House  Sanitation ;  for  the  use  of  all 

persons  seeking  a  Healthy  Home.  A  reprint  of  those  portions  of  Mr. 
Bailey-Denton's  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Engineering,  given  before  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering,  which  related  to  the  "Dwelling," 
enlarged  and  revised  by  his  Son,  E.  F.  Bailev-Denton,  C.E.,  B.A. 
[Vith  140  illustrations,  bvo,  cloth,  8f.  6</. 
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Treatise  on  Valve-Gears^  with  special  consideration 

of  the  Link-Motions  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Dr.  Gustav  Zeuner. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  translated  from  the  German,  with  the 
special  permission  of  the  author,  by  MoRiTZ  Mt^LLSR.  Plates^  8yo, 
cloth,  i£r.  6^. 

A  Pocket-Book  for  Boiler  Makers  and  Steam  UserSy 

comprising  a  variety  of  useful  infonpation  for  Employer  and  Workman, 
Government  Inspectors,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors,  hngineers,  in  charge 
of  Works  and  Slips,  Foremen  of  Manufactories,  and  the  general  Steam- 
using  Public.  By  Maurice  John  Sexton.  Second  edition,  rojral 
32mo,  roan,  gilt  ^ges,  $/. 

The  Strains  upon  Bridge  Girders  and  Roof  Trusses, 

including  the  Warren,  Lattice,  Trellis,  Bowstring,  and  other  Forms  of 
Girders,  the  Curved  Roof,  and  Simple  and  Compound  Trusses.  By 
Thos.  Cargill,  C.E.B.A.T.,  CD.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers.  With  64  illustrations^  drawn  and  worked  out  to  scale, 
8vo,  cloth,  I2s,  6d, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  con- 
taining Plans  and  Arrangements  of  Details  for  Fixed  Steam  Engines, 
with  Essays  on  the  Principles  involved  in  Design  and  Construction.  By 
Arthur  Rigg,  Engineer,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  and  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Demy  4to,  copiously  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  ^  plates,  in  one  Volume,  half- bound  morocco,  2/.  2j.; 
or  cheaper  edition,  cloth,  251. 

This  work  is  not,  in  any  sense,  an  dementary  treatise,  or  history  of  tlie  steam  engine,  but 
is  Iniendcd  to  describe  examples  of  Fixed  Steam  Engines  without  entering  into  tne  wide 
domain  of  locomotive  or  marine  practice.  .To  this  end  illustrations  will  be  given  of  the  most 
recent  arrangements  of  Horizontal,  Vertical,  Beam,  Pumping^  Winding,  Portable,  Semi- 
portable,  Corli&s.  Allen,  Compound,  and  other  similar  Engines,  by  the  most  eminent  Tirms  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  laws  relating  to  the  action  and  precautions  to  be  ob&er\-ed 
in  the  construction  of  the  various  details,  such  as  Cylinders,  Pistons,  Piston-rod^,  Connecting- 
rods,  Cross-heads,  Motion- blocks,  Eccentrics,  Simple,  Expan&ion,  Balanced,  and  Equilibrium 
Slide-valves,  and  Valve-gearing  will  be  minutely  dealt  with.  In  this  connection  will  be  found 
articles  upon  the  Velocity  of  Reciprocating  Parts  and  the  Mode  of  Applying  the  Indicator, 
Heat  and  Expansion  of  Steam  Governors,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  writer's  desire  to  draw 
illustrations  from  every  possible  source,  and  give  only  those  rules  that  present  practice  deems 
correct. 

Barlow  s   Tables  of  Squares,    Cubes,  Square  Roots, 

Cube  Roots,  Reciprocals  of  all  Integer  Numbers  up  to  lo,ooa     Post  8vo, 
cloth,  6j. 

Camus  (M.)  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  demon- 
strating the  best  forms  which  can  be  given  to  them  for  the  purposes  of 
Machinery,  such  as  Mill -work  and  Clock-work,  and  the  art  of  finding 
their  numbers.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  details  of  the  present 
practice  of  Millwrights,  Engine  Makers,  and  other  Machinists,  by 
Isaac  Hawkins.    Third  edition,  with  \% plates,  8vo,  cloth,  5j. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Land  and 

Engineering  Surveyings    Levelling,   Estimating  Quantities,  etc,,   with  a 
general  description  of  the  several  Instruments  required  for  Surveying, 
Levelling,  Plotting,  etc.     By  H.  S.  MfcRRSTT.    Third  edition,  41  plates 
•    with  illustrations  and  tables,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  12^.  6d, 

Principal  Contents  : 

Part  I.  Introduction  and  the  Principles  of  Geometry.^  Part  2.  Land  Surveying:  com- 
prising  General  Observations— The  Chain— Offsets  Surveying  by  the  Chain  onlf- Surveying 
Hilly  Ground — ^To  Survey  an  Estate  or  Parish  by  the  Chain  only — Surveying  with  the 
Theodolite— Mining  and  Town  Surveying— Railroad  Surveying— Mapping— Division  and 
Laying  out  of  Land— Observations  on  Enclosures — Plane  Trigonometry.  Part  3.  Levelling-^ 
Simple  and^  Compound  Levelling— The  Level  Book — Paruamentary  Plan  and  Section — 
Levelling  with  a  rheodolite — Gradients—Wooden  Curves— To  Lay  out  a  Railway  Curve — 
Setting  out  Widths.  Part  4.  Calculating  Quantities  generally  for  Estimate» — Cuttings  and 
Embankments — Tunnels— Brickwork — Ironwork — Timber  Measuring.  Part  5.  Description 
and  Use  of  Instruments  in  Surveying  and  Plottine— The  Improved  Dumpy  Level~-Troughton's 
Level  — The  Prismatic  Compass  — Proportional  Compass— Box  ^Sextant — ^Vemier— Panta- 
graph — Merrett's  Improved  Quadrant — Improved  Computation  Scale— The  Diap^onal  Scale- 
Straight  Edge  and  Sector.  Part  6.  Logarithms  of  Numbers  —  Logarithmic  Sines  and 
Co-Smes,  Tangents  and  Co-Tangentsp— Natural  Sines  and  Co-Sines— Tables  for  Earthwork, 
for  Setting  out  Curves,  and  for  various  Calculations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Saws:  the  History,  Development,  Action^  Classifica- 
tion, and  Comparison  of  Saws  of  all  kinds.  By  Robert  Grimshaw. 
IVith  220  illustrations,  410,  cloth,  I2s.  6d. 

A   Supplement  to  the  above;   containing  additional 

practical  matter,  more  especially  relating  to  the  forms  of  Saw  Teeth  for 
special  material  and  conditions,  and  to  the  behaviour  of  Saws  under 
particular  conditions.      With  120  illustrations,  cloth,  9^. 

A  Guide  for  the  Electric  Testing  of  Telegraph  Cables. 

By  Capt.  V.  Hoskker,  Royal  Danish  Engineers.  With  illustrations, 
second  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4r.  6d, 

Laying  and  Repairing  Electric  Telegraph  Cables,    By 

Capt  V.  Hoskker,  Royal  Danish  Engineers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3x.  6d, 

A  Pocket-Book  0/  Practical  Rules  for  the  Proportions 

of  Modem  Engines  and  Boilers  for  Land  and  Marine  purposes.  By  N.  P. 
Burgh.    Seventh  edition,  royal  32mo,  roan,  4^.  td. 

Table  of  Logarithms  of  the  Natural  Numbers^  from 

I  to  108,000.  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  M.A.  Stereotyped  edition, 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  7J.  (id. 

To  ensure  the  correctness  of  these  Tables  of  Logarithms,  they  were  compared  with  Callett's, 
Vega\  Mutton's,  Briggs',  Gardiner's,  and  Taylors  Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  carefully  read 
by  nine  different  readers ;  and  further,  to  remove  any  possibility  of  an  error  remaining,  the 
stereotyped  sheets  were  hung  up  in  the  Hall  at  Cambridge  University,  and  a  reward  offered 
to  anyone  who  could  find  an  inaccdracy.  So  correct  are  these  Tables,  that  since  their  first 
issue  in  1897  no  error  has  been  discovered. 
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The  Steam  Engine  considered  as  a  Heat  Engine :  a 

Treatise  on  the  Tlieory  of  the  Steam  Engine,  illustrated  by  Diagrams, 
Tables,  and  Kxamplek  from  Practice.  By  Jas.  H.  Cottbrill,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  Naval  College; 
8vo,  cloth,  12/.  6d, 

The  Practice  of  Hand  Turning  in  Wood,  Ivory,  Shell, 

etc,,  with  Instructions  for  Taming  such  Work  in  Metal  as  may  be  required 
in  the  Practice  of  Turning  in  Wood,  Ivory,  etc  ;  also  an  Appendix  on 
Ornamental  Turning.  (A  book  for  beginners.)  By  Francis  C ampin. 
Second  edition,  with  wood  engravings,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6/. 

Contents : 

Oa  L*(be»-*Tumiog  Tools— Turning  Wood — Driiling— Screw  Cuttings— Miscellaneous 
Apparatus  and  Processeti — I'urntng  Particular  Forms — ^Staining-^Polishing— Spinning  Metals 
—MaceriaU— Ornamental  Turning,  etc. 

Health  and  Comfort  in  Hottse  Building,  or  Ventila- 
tion with  Warm  Air  by  Self-Acting  Stiction  Pmver,  with  Review  of  the 
mode  of  Calculating  the  Draught  in  Hot- Air  Flues,  and  with  some  actual 
Experiments.  By  J.  Drysdalb,  M.D.,  and  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  with  Supplement,  wiik  plates,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  yx.  6^/. 

Treatise  on  Watchwork,  Past  and  Present,     By  the 

Rev.  H.  L.  Nelthropp,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  32  iilustratums,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  dr.  6d. 

Contents : 

Definitions  of  Words  and  Terms  used  in  Watchwork— Tools— Time— Historical  Sum- 
mary—On Calculations  of  the  Numbers  for  Wheels  and  Pinions ;  their  Proportional  Sizes, 
Trains,  etc.— Of  Dial  Wheels,  or  Motion  Work— Length  of  Time  of  Going  without  Winding 
up — The  Verge— The  Horizontal— The  Duplex— The  Lever — The  Chronometer — Repeating 
Watches— Keyless  Watches — The  Pendulum,  or  Spiral  Spring — Compensation — Jcwt^Hing  of 
Pivot  Holes — Clerkenwell — Fallacies  of  the  Trade — Inca[>ttcity  of  Workmen— How  to  Choose 
suid  Use  a  Watch,  etc. 

Spons  Engineers'  and  Contractors   Illustrated  Book 

of  Prices  of  Machines,  Tools^  Ironxoork,  and  Contractors^  Material; 
and  Engineers^  Directory*    Third  edition,  410,  cloth,  dr. 

Algebra   Self  Taught.      By  W.    P.    Higgs,    M.A., 

D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.,  Author  of  *  A  Handbook  of  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus,'  etc.     Second  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs,  6d, 

Contents : 

Symbols  and  the  Signs  of  Operation — The  Equation  and  the  Unknown  Quantity — 
Positive  and  Negative  Quantities— Multiplication— Involution— Exponents — Negative  Expo- 
nents— Roots,  and  the  Use  of  Exponents  as  Logarithms — Logarithms — Tables  01  Logarithms 
and  Proportionate  Parts  —  Transformation  of  System  of  Logarithms  —  Common  Uses  of 
Common  Logarithms — Compound  Multiplication  and  the  Binomial  Theorem — Division, 
Fractions,  and  Ratio— Continued  Proportion— The  Series  and  the  Summation  of  the  Series — 
Limit  of  Series— Square  and  Cube  Roots— Equations— List  of  Formula,  etc. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

In  super-royal  8vo,  zi68  pp.,  viith,  2400  Ulustrations^  in  3  Divisions,  cloth,  price  tjx.  6</. 

each  ;  or  1  vol.,  doth,  2/.  ;  or  half-morocco,  s/.  8x. 

A    SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

SPONS'  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGINEERING, 

Edited  by  ERNEST  SPON,  Memb.  Soc.  Engineers. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  '  Spons'  Dictionary  of 
Engineering*  has  encouraged  the  Publishers  to  use  every  effort  tending  to 
keep  the  work  up  to  the  standard  of  existing  professional  knowledge.  As  the 
Book  has  now  been  some  years  before  the  public  without  addition  or  revision, 
there  are  many  subjects  of  importance  which,  of  necessity,  are  either  not 
included  in  its  pages,  or  have  been  treated  somewhat  less  fully  than  their 
present  importance  demands.  With  the  object,  therefore,  of  remedying  these 
omissions,  this  Supplement  is  now  being  issued.  Each  subject  in  it  is  treated 
in  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  way ;  but,  of  course,  without  repeating  the 
information  already  included  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  new  matter  comprises  articles  upon 


Abacus,  Counters,  Speed 
Indicators,  and  Slide 
Rule. 

Agricultural  Implements 
and  Machinery. 

Air  Compressors. 

Animal  Charcoal  Ma- 
chinery. 

Antimony. 

Axles  and  Axle-boxes. 

Barn  Machinery. 

Belts  and  Belting. 

Blasting.     Boilers. 

Brakes. 

Brick  Machinery. 

Bridges. 

Cages  for  Mines. 

Calculus,  Differential  and 
Integral. 

Canals. 

Carpentry. 

Cast  Iron. 

Cement,       Concrete, 
Limes,  and  Mortar. 

Chimney  Shafts. 

Coal  Cleansing  and 
Washing. 


Coal  Mining. 

Coal  Cutting  Machines. 

Coke  Ovens.    Copper. 

Docks.     Drainage. 

Dredging  Machinery. 

Dynamo  -  Electric  and 
Magneto-Electric  Ma- 
chines. 

Dynamometers. 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Telegraphy,  Electric 
Lighting  and  its  prac- 
ticaldetails,Telephones 

Engines,  Varieties  of. 

Explosives.    Fans. 

Founding,  Moulding  and 
the  practical  work  of 
the  Foundry. 

Gas,  Manufacture  of. 

Hammers,  Steam  and 
other  Power. 

Heat.     Horse  Power. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydro-geology. 

Indicators.     Iron. 

Lifts,  Hoists,  and  Eleva- 
tors. 


Lighthouses,  Buoys,  and 
Beacons. 

Machine  Tools. 

Materials  of  Construc- 
tion. 

Meters. 

Ores,  Machinery  and 
Processes  employed  to 
Dress. 

Piers. 

Pile  Driving. 

Pneumatic    Transmis- 
sion. 

Pumps. 

Pyrometers, 

Road  Locomotives. 

Rock  Drills. 

Rolling  Stock. 

Sanitary  Engineering. 

Shafting. 

Steel. 

Steam  Navvy. 

Stone  Machinery. 

Tramways. 

Well  Sinking. 


NOW    COMPLETE. 

IVtiA  fuarfy   1500  illustr€UwnSy  in  super-royal   8vo,  in  5  DiTifions,  cloth. 
Divisions  i  to  4,  13/.  i>d,  each  ;  Division  5, 17/.  6^. ;  or  a  vols^  cloth,  ^^3  lor. 

SPONS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OPTHB 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTS. 

Edited  by  C.  G.  WARNFORD  LOCK,  F.L.S. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  are  the 
following : — 


Acids,  207  pp.  220  fi^. 
Alcohol,  23  pp.  16  figs. 
Alcoholic  Liquors,  I  ^  pp. 
Alkalies,  89  pp.  78  rigs. 
Alloys.  Alum. 

Asphalt.        Assaying. 
Beverages,  89  pp.  29  hgs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching  Powder,  15  pp. 
Bleaching,  5  c  pp.  48  figs. 
Candles,  18  pp.  9  ^gs. 
Carbon  Bisulphide. 
Celluloid,  9  pp. 
Cements.       Clay. 
Coal-tar  Products,  44  pp. 

Mfigs. 
Coc  )a,  8  pp. 
Coffee,  32  pp.  13  figs. 
Cork,  8  pp.  17  figs. 
Cotton  Manufactures,  62 

PP-  57  figs. 
Drugs,  38  pp. 
Dyeing       and       Calico 

Printing,  28  pp.  9  figs. 
Dyestuffs,  16  pp. 
Electro -Metallurgy,      13 

pp. 
Explosives,  22  pp.  33  figs. 
Feathers. 
Fibrous   Substances,   92 

pp.  79  figs. 
Floor-cloth,    16    pp.   21 

figs. 
Food  Preservation,  8  pp. 
Fruit,  8  pp. 


Fur,  5  pp. 

Gas,  Coal,  8  pp. 

Gems. 

Glass,  45  pp.  77  figs. 

Graphite,  7  pp. 

Hair,  7  pp. 

Hair  Manufactures. 

Hats,  26  pp.  26  figs. 

Honey.         Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice,  10  pp.  14  figs. 

Indiarubber       Manufac- 
tures, 23  pp.  17  figs. 

Ink,  17  pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute    Manufactures,     1 1 
pp.,  II  figs. 

Knitted      Fabrics  — 
Hosiery,  15  pp.  1 3  figs. 

Lace,  13  pjp.  9  figs. 

Leather,  28  pp.  3 1  figs. 

Linen  Manufactures,   16 
pp.  6  figs. 

Manures,  21  pp.  30  figs. 

Matches,  17  pp.  38  figs. 

Mordants,  13  pp. 

Narcotics,  47  pp. 

Nuts,  10  pp. 

Oils    and     Fatty     Sub- 
stances, 125  pp. 

Paint. 

Paper,  26  pp.  23  figs. 

Paraffin,  8  pp.  6  figs. 

Pearl  and  Coral,  8  pp. 

Perfumes,  10  pp. 


Photography,  13  pp.  20 

figs. 
Pigments,  9  pp.  6  figs. 
Pottery,  46  pp.  57  figs. 
Printing  and  Engraving, 

20  pp.  8  iigs. 
Rags. 
Resinous    and     Gummy 

Substances,  75  pp.  16 

figs. 
Rope,  16  pp.  17  figs. 
Salt,  31  pp.  23  figs. 
Silk,  8  pp. 
Silk  Manufactures,  9  pp. 

II  figs. 
Skins,  5  pp. 
Small  Wares,  4  pp. 
Soap  and  Glycerine,  39 

pp.  45  figs. 
Spices,  16  pp. 
Sponge,  5  pp. 
Starch,  9  pp.  10  figs. 
Sugar,     155     pp.      134 

figs. 
Sulphur. 
Tannin,  18  pp. 
Tea,  12  pp. 
Timber,  13  pp. 
Varnish,  15  pp. 
Vinegar,  5  pp. 
Wax,  5  pp. 
Wool,  2  pp. 
Woollen     Manufactures, 

58  pp.  39  figs. 


London:  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  16,  Charing  Croas. 

New  York  :  44,  Murray  Street. 
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